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[What's 
in  a 

Name? 

There  was  a  time  when 
othing  on  earth  had  a  name. 
Livers  flowed,  jungles 
Itemed,  hurricanes  came  and 
'ent.  But  a  world  unnamed  is 
world  untamed.  To  wander 
irough  a  land  of  mountains 
lat  merely  stand,  of  rivers 
iiat  simply  rush,  with  no  im- 
putations of  personality,  ex- 
oses  one  a  bit  too  directly  to 
le  nonhumanness  of  nature, 
nter  the  wand  of  language. 

So  now  it  is  Mont  Blanc 
nd  the  Amazon,  the  Black 
orest,  the  Red  Sea,  Pike's 
eak.  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Van 
Mien  belt,  Medicine  Hat,  the 
lilky  Way.  The  universe  has 
een  subdued  and  catalogued 
1  twelve  volumes  sold  door  to 
oor.  Let  your  fingers  do  the 
.andering. 

Names  always  start  out  to 
o  something:  express  a  hope 
>r  a  child's  future,  com- 
lemorate  a  likeness  or  home- 
>wn,  impart  strength  of  vir- 
ie.  The  magical  element 
uickly  deteriorates.  The  more 
name  is  repeated,  the  more 
s  original  meaning  is  leached 
vvay.  Does  anyone  still  think 
f  packing  up  his  goods  and 
Peking  refuge  in  New 
iaven?  How  many  black 
omen  have  named  sons  after 
[.S.  Presidents  and  later 
rought  them  cookies  in 
rison?  Is  there  anyone  under 
venty  for  whom  "blood, 
i  A'eat,  and  tears,"  suggests 
hurchill  and  not  David 
layton-Thomas? 
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The  power  of  names  is  in- 
disputable. One  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  named  Brenda,  and 
forever  after  the  name  Brenda 
scrawled  on  the  wall  of  a  tele- 
phone booth  produces  a 
millisecond  of  bodily  chaos. 
Parents  spend  hours  debating 
names  for  babies— believing, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  to 
name  something  is  to  shape  its 
destiny.  Corporations  sue  one 
another  to  safeguard  a  name, 
or  spend  millions  of  dollars 
test-marketing  new  ones.  Na- 
tions argue  over  the  correct 
name  of  a  territory  or  treaty. 
So  sensitive  are  names  in  po- 
litical affairs  that  in  1965  Dean 
Rusk  can  casually  refer  to  the 
capital  of  China  as  Peiping, 
and  in  one  word  bespeak  two 
decades  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Names  for  children  go  in 
and  out  of  fashion.  Where  are 
the  Neds,  the  Ednas?  What, 
asks  a  Jewish  comic,  hap- 
pened to  the  good  old  names 
like  Max  and  Harry?  The  fu- 
ture, it  seems,  belongs  to  the 
Lisas  and  Erics,  the  Laurens 
and  Jasons,  at  least  for  a 
while.  Pundits  write  articles 
citing  Hollywood's  influence 
in  name  selection;  the  flood 
tide  of  Debbies  in  the  Fifties  is 
laid  to  Debbie  Reynolds,  of 

"Destinies  were  super- 
stitiously,  by  onomancy,  de- 
ciphered out  of  names." 

—  William  Camden 
 (1551-1623) 


Barbaras  in  the  Forties  to  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck.  But  when  it 
comes  to  choosing  names 
for  punk  heroes,  Hollywood 
shows  a  remarkable  lack  of 
imagination.  How  else  explain 
the  issuance  between  1940  and 
1969  of  such  titles  as  Johnny 
Allegro,  Johnny  Angel,  Johnny 
Apollo,  Johnny  Belinda,  Johnny 
Come  Lately,  Johnny  Concho, 
Johnny  Cool,  Johnny  Dark, 
Johnny  Eager,  Johnny  Guitar, 
Johnny  Holiday,  Johnny  in  the 
Clouds,  Johnny  Nobody,  Johnny 
O'Clock,  Johnny  Stool  Pigeon, 
Johnny  Tiger,  Johnny  Trouble, 
and  Johnny  You're  Wahted? 

One's  own  name  is  his  most 
crucial  symbol  of  identity. 
Often  it  precedes  him  in  the 
world,  fixing  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  those  it  reaches, 
an  impression  that  is  some- 
times confirmed  and  some- 
times belied  by  the  face  and 
bearing  of  the  person  it  repre- 
sents. But  does  one  ever  fully 
apprehend  the  sound  of  his 
name?  The  experience  of 
hearing  it  can  be  unnerving,  as. 
when  it  is  spoken  by  a  disem- 
bodied voice  on  a  public-ad- 
dress system  in  an  airport.  It 
takes  a  second  to  register 
"that's  me,"  and  in  the  space 
of  that  second  all  manner  of 
fears  and  excitements  may 
erupt.  (Someone  is  after  me.  I 
have  won  an  award.  I  am 
about  to  be  scolded.  My  high- 
school  sweetheart  has  reap- 


peared. The  grim  reaper 
awaits  at  gate  12W.) 

Hearing  one's  name 
spoken  on  the  radio  or  from  a 
podium  is  slightly  different, 
usually  because  one  has  been 
told  in  advance  to  expect  it. 
Nonetheless,  the  sound  of  it 
will  be  strange  and  will  pro- 
duce visceral  reactions  that 
probably  would  show  up  on  an 
EEG  or  polygraph. 

Names  carry  immense 
emotional  freight,  and  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  WRAP- 
AROUND to  embarrass  any 
readers  whose  names  might 
be  offered  in  the  following 
pages  as  examples  of  fate's 
cruelty  or  parental  misjudg- 
ment.  We  seek  only  to  have 
fun  with  names,  to  show  how 
names  are  a  treasurehouse  of 
lore  as  well  as  a  record  of 
human  idiosyncrasy  and 
aspiration.  One  plays  games 
with  names  essentially  for 
amusement.  How  apt,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  distinguished 
American  diplomat  is  named 
Phelps  Phelps,  that  the  past 
president  of  the  American 
Credit  Corporation  is  Reece 
A.  Overcash.  Closer  to  home, 
we  note  that  a  staffer  on  the 
news  desk  at  Time  for  twenty 
years  is  named  Minnie 
Magazine,  and  that  a  book 
called  77??  Art  of  Editing  is  co- 
authored  by  Jack  Sissors  and 
Floyd  Baskette. 

—  Michael  Aron 
Michael  Aron  is  editor  of  WRAP- 
AROUND. 
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From  One  Spot 
in  Utah 

In  the  old  days  the  pioneers 
named  spontaneously  the 
places  that  they  settled.  Their 
initial  anger,  passion,  laughter, 
irreverence,  or  quixotic. associ- 
ations are  reflected,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West,  in  names 
such  as  Eureka,  Calamity  Me- 
sa, Mexican  Hat,  Hailstone, 
and  Dandy  Crossing.  The  folk 
poetry  of  the  pioneers  lies  all 
around  if  you  stand  on  top 
of  Mount  Tukuhnikivats 
("where  the  sun  lingers"  in 
Ute)  in  the  Sierra  La  Sal  range 
of  southern  Utah.  Down 
below,  spread  out  like  a 
smorgasbord  of  aural  corn- 
bread  and  ham  hocks,  are 
landforms  with  mysterious, 
lusty,  and  strangely  apt 
names: 

Goblin  Valley,  Druid  Arch, 
Jacob's  Ladder,  Devil's  Back- 
bone, Sinbad  Valley,  Cleopat- 
ra's Chair,  and  Upheaval 
Dome. 

Cigarette  Spring,  Onion 
Creek,  Arsenic  Spring,  and  the 
Dirty  Devil  River. 

Cohabitation  Canyon,  Mat- 
rimony Spring,  Squaw  Spring, 
and  Mary's  Tom  (a  hamlet, 
but  folks  suspected  the  widow 
and  her  hired  man). 

Kaiparowitts,  Hovenweep, 
Dot  Klish,  Tes-Nos-Pas,  Din- 
nehotso,  and  Keet  Seel  (com- 
parable profundities  in  Nava- 
jo). 

Bedrock,  Bluff,  Paradox, 
The  Maze,  The  Needles,  The 
Fins. 

Woodenshoe  Butte,  Hoo- 
ray Pass  (we  made  it!),  Pucker 
Pass  (where  the  canyon 
puckers  up). 

Ruin  Park,  Desolation 
Canyon,  Forbidden  Canyon, 
Land's  End,  and  Island-in-the- 
Sky. 

Wolf  Hole  and  Poverty 
Knoll  and  Dead-horse  Point. 
Nor  can  you  overlook  the 
more  startling,  somewhat  ris- 
que landforms.  Some  associa- 
tions are  inevitable: 

Mollie's  Nipple,  The 
Bishop's  Prick,  Queen  Anne's 
Bottom,  the  Son  of  a  Bitch 
Rapids,  Sadie's  Tit,  and  Nigger 
Bill  Canyon. 

Wit,  after  all,  was  the  only 
wall  between  a  pioneer  and 
the  dark. 


In  this  heritage  of  names  the  Americans  were  fortunate,  for 
in  general  the  names  were  good,  and  they  were  closely  bound 
with  the  land  itself  and  the  adventures  of  the  people.  In  older 
countries  the  story  of  the  naming  was  lost  in  the  ancient  dark- 
ness. But  in  the  land  between  the  two  oceans  much  of  the  record 
could  still  be  read— who  gave  the  names  and  when,  and  even 
why  one  name  was  chosen  rather  than  another. 

—George  R.  Stewart 
Names  on  the  Land,  1945 


The  name  Paul  Bunyai 
was  created  as  an  advertisinj 
gimmick  by  the  Red  Rive 
Lumber  Company  in  1914. 


One  further  feature  I  would 
call  to  your  attention:  from 
atop  Tukuhnikivats  you  can 
see  an  obscure  gulch  which  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  on 
the  suf»vey  crew  and  some- 
what stumped  for  a  name, 
called  Of-the-What  Canyon. 
Even  Flaubert  had  such  days. 

Today,  sadly,  the  naming 
process  is  more  formal.  The 
Board  on  Geographic  Names, 
an  interdepartmental  agency 
created  by  federal  statute,  has 
been  charged  with  "standard- 
izing" all  names'  for  federal 
use.  Though  fewer  and  fewer 
new  areas  are  discovered,  the 
board  keeps  busy.  It  does  not 
create  names,  but  merely  ap- 
proves them  in  accordance 
with  local  usage  and  the  de- 
si  r3s  of  residents.  Vast 
stretches  of  the  West  need 
names  for  specific  landmarks, 
not  to  mention  Alaska  (which 
occupies  much  time  present- 
ly). The  board  has  only  one 
rule,  really:  no  geographic 
feature  in  the  fifty  states  may 
be  named  for  a  living  person. 
The  "dead  man  only"  rule 


John  Diele  @  1975 


seems  arbitrary,  but  it  pre- 
vents maps  from  reading  like 
a  list  of  Presidential  campaign 
contributors. 

— William  Marling 

William  Marling  is  a  reporter/researcher 
for  Fortune  Magazine. 


A  Gar  Is  Born 

A  Japanese  automobile 
firm  decided  that  they  needed 
a  completely  new  vehicle.  So, 
putting  all  their  technological 
heads  together,  they  came  up 
with  one  within  the  amazingly 
short  time  of  one  week. 

But  they  had  no  name  for 
it.  They  knew  the  Germans 
were  good  at  descriptive 
names,  so  contact  was  made. 
They  emphasized  how  quickly 
they  had  put  their  car 
together,  so  could  the  Ger- 
mans come  up  with  an  answer 
within  the  day?  "Ach,  my 
goodness!"  replied  one  of  the 
Germans.  "Datsun?" 

— Reader's  Digest 
April  1974 


Readers 


Traveling?  Arkansas  is  al 
you  need.  For  instance,  on< 
can  easily  visit  England 
Egypt,  Scotland,  Sweden,  01 
Formosa  with  a  side  trip  t( 
Jersey  without  ever  seeing  ar 
ocean.  On  the  way,  the  Arkan 
sas  traveler  can  stop  off  ii 
London,  "  Aberdeen,  Paris 
Havana,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  Ham 
burg,  Belfast,  Genoa,  Manila 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  Dover 
Moscow,  Waterloo,  Dar 
danelle,  Brighton,  Carthage 
Palmyra,  Tokio,  and  Athens 
with  or  without  a  stop  a 
Parthenon.  A  religious  drive 
can  see  Jerusalem,  Damascus 
Mount  Olive,  Bethel,  Siloan 
Springs,  Mount  Judea^Geth 
semane,  Antioch,  Canaan 
Zion,  Patmos,  Jericho,  am 
even  Ben  Hur.  And  he  can  le 
his  dog  run  in  Rover,  King,  o1 
Marmaduke. 

— M.W.  SchoppmeyV 


Two  months  ago,  while  al 
tending  California  State  Co 
lege  at  Sonoma,  I  lived  in  a 
overcrowded  suburb  calle 
Rohnert  Park.  My  hatred  € 
that  name  was  a  factor  in  m 
moving  to  Santa  Rosa. 

Whenever  I  listed  my  ac 
dress  I  put  down  "Roder 
Park"  and  snickered.  Don 
get  me  wrong— I  love  animal 
especially  my  two  pet  rat 
Rico  and  Matisse— but  wb 
couldn't  Waldo  Rohnert  ha> 
been  less  selfish  and  given  a 
Indian  name  to  the  place,  li 
Cotati  or  Petaluma? 

Incidentally,  the  D  in  ir 
name  stands  for  Deborah, 
name  my  mom  tells 
was  uncommon  twenty-thr 
years  ago.  Hah!  I  now  go  by 
Alyce  (A-lease),  a  name  I 
ways  say  is  in  my  family,  bi 
I  confess,  I  borrowed  it  from 
waitress  at  Samba's  in  El  C 
jon.  — D.  Alyce  Fo 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ne 
Jersey)  spent  about  $11 
million  in  changing  its  co 
porate  name  to  Exxon. 
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Handle  With  Flair 


That's  Show 


For  those  of  you  wondcr- 
lig  what  to  give  me  for  my 
irthday,  the  perfect  answer  is 
daughter.  The  way  the  world 
s  arranged,  most  of  the  people 
yith  whom  I  have  come  into 
ontact  during  my  long  and  ar- 
luous  life  have  been  male, 
nd  1  am  fed  up  with  it.  What  I 
yant  is  a  nice  little  girl  who 
alls  me  "Fah-thah"  and  is 
ery  clean  and  wants  to  grow 
ip  to  be  a  ballerina.  Sons  are 
11  right,  but  frankly  I  have  al- 
ways hated  roughhouse  and 
pitbulls,  and  I  could  not  care 
ss  who  stole  the  most  bases 
h  the  1936  World  Series.  No,  I 
m  looking  for  someone 
vhose  chin  will  never  become 
tubbly  and  whose  voice  will 
ever  change.  I  simply  must 
lave  a  daughter  of  my  own. 

Positive  of  getting  the  pres- 
nt  I  want— after  all,  last  year 
wanted  a  seersucker  suit,  and 
got  that— I  have  been  decid- 
ng  on  a  name  for  her.  This  is 
fo  easy  task.  For  instance, 
iris  ought  never  to  be  in- 
Jicted  with  names  they  must 
row  into;  one  must  be  at  least 
ixteen  to  be  a  Gladys,  thirty 
p  be  a  Cornelia,  fifty-five  to 
[e  an  Edna.  On  the  other 
>and,  an  eighty-year-old  Heidi 
s  pretty  ridiculous.  No  infant 
hould  be  named  Gertrude 
inless  she  seems  destined 
pr  a  ponderous,  intimidating 
dulthood. 

In  my  case,  there  is  the 
dded  problem  that  no  name 
j  eally  goes  with  Piatt.  It 
ounds  like  a  tomato  that  has 
oiled  off  a  table.  The  name  I 
ick  must  act  as  a  counter- 
alance,  so  that  my  daughter 
/ill  not  run  off  to  get  married 
t  seventeen  merely  to  change 
ler  last  name. 

The    selection    of  boys' 
tames  is  infinitely  wide,  since 
hey  can  be  not  only  conven- 
ional  ones,  such  as  Tim,  Rick, 
nd  Larry,  but  also  family 
lames,    such    as    that  of 
:arnsworth  Noel,  a  friend  of 
Jnine  who  claims  five  people 
j(\  six  get  his  name  backward, 
jirls,    however,    seem  re- 
tricted  to  a  small  group  of 
1  irdinary  names— Linda,  Dor- 
-  "thy ,  Patricia,  Nancy,  Mel- 
•omene.  I  want  a  more  orig- 
inal name  for  my  daughter. 


i  i 


and  besides,  if  I  named  her 
Patricia,  that  would  make  her 
Pat  Piatt,  and  she  would  elope 
at  fifteen. 

While  I  object  to  rhyming 
names,  I  rather  like  alliterative 
ones,  such  as  Lorna  Luft  and 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  So  it 
was  that  I  came  upon  the 
name  Panache.  Quite  an 
aristocratic  air  about  it, 
don'cher  know?  There  might 
be  some  objection  among  the 
relatives  that  Panache  is  not  a 
human  name,  but  my  search 
has  convinced  me  that  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  names 
are  being  squandered  on 
things. 

Consider  the  name  I  came 
upon  in  the  last  place  you 
would  expect  to  be  inspired: 
the  dental  chair.  After  poking 
around  beneath  my  nose,  the 
dentist  announced  he  would  at 
the  next  visit  perform  a 
gingivectomy.  I  was  so  taken 
by  the  possibilities  of 
Gingivectomy  as  a  name  for 
my  daughter  that  I  neglected 
to  ask  what  it  meant.  I  still 
have  not  found  out  what  a 
gingivectomy  is,  except  ex- 
pensive. We  could  call  her 
Ginger  for  short. 

My  favorite  name  so  far  is 
that  of  an  ancient  Roman 
province  in  northern  Africa.  It 
even  supplies  not  a  first  name 
alone,  but  a  middle  one  into 
the  bargain.  Are  you  ready? 
Mauretania  Tingitana.  How 
poetic!  How  majestic!  Other 
names  will  have  to  work  hard 
to  top  that  one. 

Last  night  I  told  all  this  to 
Farnsworth  Noel,  who  has 
three  daughters.  According  to 
him,  my  idea  of  the  nature  of 
girl  children  ain't  necessarily 
so,  and  after  hearing  my  po- 
tential names,  he  said  it  was 
probably  just  as  well  I  do  not 
have  a  daughter.  No  point  in 
inviting  him  to  my  birthday 
party.         — Frederick  Piatt 

Frederick  Plan  is  the  author oj  America's 
Gilded  Age:  Its  Architecture  and 
Decoration  (A  S.  Barnes).  He  lives  in 
Philadelphia. 


According  to  one  estimate 
there  are  75  million  people  in 
the  world  named  Chang,  as 
compared  with  3.2  million 
Smiths. 


Entertainers  usually  change  their  original  names,  making 
them  prettier,  snappier,  and  less  ethnic.  Read  and  take  heart. 
You  may  have  been  born  a  Tula  Finklea,  but  there's  no  saying 
you  can't  end  up  a  Cyd  Charisse. 

Larushka  Skikne  (Laurence  Harvey);  Alexandra  Zuck 
(Sandra  Dee);  Issur  Danielovitch  Demsky  (Kirk  Douglas); 
Julius  Garfinkel  (John  Garfield);  Frances  Gumm  (Judy  Gar- 
land); Archibald  Leach,  (Cary  Grant);  Theodosia  Goodman 
(Theda  Bara);  Aaron  Schwatt  (Red  Buttons);  Lucille  LeSueur 
(Joan  Crawford):  Muni  Weisenfreund  (Paul  Muni);  Ivo  Levi 
(Yves  Montand);  Burl  Icle  Ivanhoe  (Burl  Ives);  Marion  Mor- 
rison (John  Wayne). 


Readers 


My  name  is  Geri  Ford.  People  laugh  when  I  introduce 
myself.  As  if  this  weren't  bad  enough,  I  also  share  the  birthday 
of  our  President.  On  July  14,  I  turned  twenty  years  old,  and 
Gerald  R.  Ford  became  sixty-two.  I  sent  him  a  birthday  card 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  year.  To  my  surprise,  I  received  a 
personal  letter  back.  So  far,  this  has  been  the  nicest  thing  about 
being  named  Geraldine  Ford.  — Geri  Ford 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  only  time  I  had  ever  seen  my  name  used  elsewhere  was 
in  stray  references  to  the  eighteenth-century  reformer  John 
Thelwall.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when  in  Warrington,  Eng- 
land, I  saw  a  double-decker  bus  bearing  down  on  me  with  thel- 
wall emblazoned  across  its  front.  I  thought  I  was  a  victim  of 
some  monstrous  practical  joke.  It  turned  out  that  in  the  outskirts 
of  Warrington  there  is  a  Thelwall  village,  founded  over  100  years 
betore  the  Norman  conquest. 

As  for  other  people's  names  ...  in  the  late  1930s  I  worked  for 
the  California  State  Relief  Administration,  and  one  of  our 
clients  was  Snooky  Bippus.  It's  hard  to  beat  that  for  bounce. 
During  my  stint. in  the  Army,  I  encountered  the  name  Helmut 
Schnak.  The  airy  lightness  of  the  sound  of  the  given  name 
brought  down  with  a  bump  by  the  last  name  produces  a  phonetic 
bathos  I've  always  treasured.  —Thelwall  Proctor 

Areata,  Calif. 


My  name  is  pure  Hungarian,  of  pagan  origin,  with  no  English 
equivalent.  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  a  handicap  in  this  Southern 
city.  However,  in  my  youth,  I  found  that  during  intimate  mo- 
ments girls  found  it  difficult  to  whisper,  "Oh,  Zoltan!" 

— Zoltan  Salkay 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Powerful  Toenails 


Lolita,  light  of  my  life,  fire  of  my  loins.  My  sin,  my  soul.  Lo- 
lee-ta:  the  tip  of  the  tongue  taking  a  trip  of  three  steps  down  the 
palate  to  tap,  at  three,  on  the  teeth.  Lo.  Lee.  Ta. 

She  was  Lo,  plain  Lo,  in  the  morning,  standing  four  feet  ten 
in  one  sock.  She  was  Lola  in  slacks.  She  was  Dolly  at  school.  She 
was  Dolores  on  the  dotted  line.  But  in  my  arms  she  was  always 
Lolita.  —Vladimir  Nabokov 

Lolita,  1955 
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How  They  Do  It 
in  Atlanta 

Some  people  put  their  trust 
in  professional  opinion  poll- 
sters to  ascertain  what  is  on 
the  public's  mind.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  a  more  sensitive 
gauge.  She  monitors  the  birth 
rolls  at  the  large  Atlanta 
hospital  where  she  works. 

She  discovered  this  tech- 
nique at  the  time  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  assassination. 
People,  she  affirmed,  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  tragedy, 
as  borne  out  by  the  creative 
ways  they  named  their 
newborn  for  the  President,  his 
family,  the  supporting  players, 
even  the  circumstances. 

There  was,  quite  naturally, 
a  spate  of  variations  on  the 
President's  name,  all  the  way 
from  Gerald  Fitzgerald  to 
Joan  Eff  Kennedy.  The  first 
lady's  valor  inspired  a  rush  of 
Jacka  Lyons  and  Jackalettes. 
My  friend  hopes  it  was  simply 
the  lyrical  quality  of  the 
sounds,  rather  than  their  por- 
tents, that  sent  other  inno- 
cents abroad  as  Lee  Harvey, 
Ozz'wald  Fitzgerald,  Ruby 
Arlington,  Parkland  Ann,  and 
Flame  Eternal. 

One  mother  will  recall  the 
flag-draped  bier  whenever  she 
thinks  of  her  daughter.  Rotun- 
da Cortege. 

When  a  killer  hurricane 
decimated  the  Gulf  Coast  in 
1968,  Atlanta  blossomed  with 
Camilles.  The  previous  year, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Glassboro 
Conference,  Alex  (and  Alexa) 
Kosegan  went  forth  concur- 


rently with  Linden'  Alex, 
Banes  Alexander,  and  Alexi 

Banes. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  betrothal 
to  Mr.  Onassis  in  1968  struck  a 
romantic  chord  in  mothers 
who  responded  with  Airy 
Onassa,  Jackie  Canasta,  and  a 
plethora  of  Aristotles,  Athe- 
nas,  and  Olympias.  There  was 
one  Scorpia  Troy.  (At  the 
same  time,  three  Greek 
restaurants  opened  in  a  city 
where  there  had  been  only 
one.) 

With  the  world's  attention 
fastened  on  Watergate,  there 
had  to  be  a  Ricky  and  a  Vickie 
Nixon,  an  Earlic  Ann  Mann. 
But  the  consensus  was  quite 
obviously  against  the  White 
House,  for  many  more  were 
named  in  honor  of  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committee 
members.  Rodino  Talmadge, 
blending  a  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressman and  a  Georgia  Sena- 
tor, was  one  of  several  com- 
binations. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Nixon 
abdicate  than  Atlanta  was 
overrun  with  Jeri,  Jerry,  and 
Gerry  Fords,  a  Gerald  Phord, 
and  a  Gary  Fjord  (obviously 
Norwegian). 

Now  that  Arabs  and  their 
oil  are  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  six  o'clock 
news,  Jordan  and  Alexandria 
are  back  in  vogue.  The 
originality  award  in  this  par- 
ticular category,  however, 
goes  to  the  mother  who  res- 
ponded to  the  energy  cftisis  by 
naming  her  daughter  Orla 
Cartel.         — Bill  Schemmel 

Bill  Schemmel  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
Decatur,  Georgia. 


I  have  been  trying  to  figure 
out  what  percentage  of  my  life 
I  have  spent  talking  about  my 
name  or  actively  avoiding  con- 
versation about  it.  Usually, 
when  I  introduce  myself,  the 
other  person  will  say,  "Oh, 
what  a  cute  name,"  or,  "It 
sounds  like  you're  a  stripper." 
Telephone  operators  get  angry 
when  people  ask  for  my  num- 
ber—they think  it's  a  joke. 
Employers  will  throw  my  job 
application  form  away.  It's 
tough  cashing  a  check.  Still,  I 
have  no  desire  to  change  my 
name.  If  nothing  else,  it  keeps 
me  from  taking  myself  too 
seriously.  — Candy  Kanes 
Spring  Valley,  Ohio 


I've  always  been  fascinated 
by  the  name  of  a  man  who 
once  worked  with  me  at  the 
State  Department— Outer- 
bridge  Horsey.  Can  you  im- 
agine saying,  "I  love  you,  Out- 
erbridge"? 

At  HEW,  I  worked  with 
Mayhew  Derryberry. 

In  April  1974,  when  read- 
ing some  legal  notices,  I 'saw 
that  Pothuvilage  Babyhamy 
had  asked  the  Montgomery 
County  (Maryland)  Court  to 
change  her  name  to  Ramya 
Briget  Pothuvilage. 

—Rita  Delmont 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Why  is  it  that  Parkers,  who 
were  originally  officials  in 
royal  forests,  are  always 
portrayed  as  servants?  Last 
year  alone,  The  New  Yorkei 
had  three  cartoons  in  which 
Parkers  were  flunkies.  No  one 
has  butlers  anymore,  but  in  a 
Lorenz  cartoon  the  bossl 
behind  the  large,  clean  desk 
says  to  the  clerk  who  is  toct 
blah  to  be  terrified  or  angry 
"Parker,  you  have  exhaustec 
my  reservoir  of  good  will."  Ir! 
another  cartoon,  a  harmless- 
looking  guy  is  introduced  as 
"Gil  Parker,  one  of  the  Ad 
ministration's  leading  apolo' 
gists." 

Then  there  are  those  pen 
and-pencil  sets  and  all  those 
children's  games. . . . 

— Graham  Parke1 
Toronto,  Ont 


GOOD  LUCK 

dear  abby:  My  family  name  1 
Gay.  My  ancestors  have  beei 
traced  back  to  France  in  the 
early  1600s. 

I  am  writing  this  in  hopei 
that  the  Gay  Liberatiot: 
Society  will  see  it  and  realize 
how  unfair  they  are  being  ir 
using  our  name  for  thei 
organization. 

— Los  Angeles  Time 
October  22,  197 


Common  law  grants  any  adult  the  right  to  adopt  any  name  he 
wishes  so  long  as  he  is  not  trying  to  defraud  anyone  (such  as  to 
escape  debts)  or  is  not  using  it  for  unfair  competition  (such  as 
naming  himself  Sears  and  opening  a  department  store). 


Burdened  For  Life 

"There's  no  use  beating  around  the  bush,"  he  said,  "You 
know  you're  to  get  the  award,  don't  you?" 

"I  don't  think  I  deserve  it,  Ernest,"  I  said,  enjoying  using  my 
own  name,  that  I  hated,  to  him.  "Besides,  Ernest,  it  would  not  be 
ethical,  Ernest." 

"It's  strange  that  we  have  the  same  name,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Ernest,"  I  said.  "It's  a  name  we  must  both  live  up  to. 
You  see  what  I  mean,  don't  you,  Ernest?" 

—  Ernest  Hemingway 
A  Moveable  Feast,  1964 


Heavenly  Father 

He  started  out  as  George 
laker,  then  became  "The 
Messenger,"  then  "Major  J. 
)evine."  When  he  was  ar- 
ested  for  vagrancy,  he  in- 
ormed  authorities  that  he  was 
John  Doe,  alias  God."  But 
he  world  knew  him  best  as 
Father  Divine."  He  claimed 
o  be  God.  One  of  his  firmest 
eliefs,  though  he  undoubt- 
dly  never  expressed  it  in 
luite  this  way,  was  that  a  rose 
y  any  other  name  wouldn't 
mell  nearly  as  sweet, 
'herefore,  his  followers,  upon 
bandoning  their  lives  of  sin 
nd  joining  his  Peace  Mission 
/lovement,  where  there  is  no 
rinking,  smoking,  sex,  or 
wearing  (to  the  point  where 
Hello"  is  replaced  by  "Peace" 
nd  Grand  Cooley  Dam  would 
>e  Grand  Cooley  Bless),  ac- 
uire  names  that  match 
leir  newfound  righteous- 
Less,  names  such  as  Buncha 
,ove,  Sincere  Satisfying,  Job 
'atience,  Nicey  Love,  Rapid 
ntegration,  Celestial  Virgin, 
ongevity  Joy,  Snow  White, 
oy  M.  Joy,  Cheerfulness 
}ood,  Happy  Star,  and  Sober 
iving.  The  first-  and  last- 
ame  principle  operates  (Miss 
harmed  Life  would  be  "Miss 
life,"  or,  to  intimates,  simply 
Charmed"),  although  it  is 
ifficult  to  tell  how  one  would 
plit  names  like  Smile  All  the 
Vhile,  Sunny  Side  Up,  or 
)aniel  in  the  Lion's  Den.  The 
ames  also  carry  the  force  of 


legality— in  voting,  for  in- 
stance, or  on  real-estate  deeds. 

The  names  not  only  signify 
followers'  impeccable  new 
personae;  they  guarantee  im- 
mortality. So  convinced,  and 
convincing,  was  Father  Divine 
on  this  issue  that  whenever  a 
follower  dared  to  contradict 
him  by  becoming  critically  ill 
or  actually  dying,  he  would  be 
disowned.  Death  or  illness 
was  a  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy 
on  the  part  of  the  unhappy 
follower.  Naturally,  when 
Father  died  in  1965,  his  flock 
faced  a  real  moral  (not  to  say, 
mortal)  dilemma,  which  they 
solved  by  rationalizing  that 
God  has  traditionally 
materialized  here  on  earth  for 
brief  periods  throughout 
human  history.  Father 
Divine's  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance was  just  one  of 
those  things.  He  was  still  with 
them  in  spirit.  — Elin  Schoen 

Elin  Schoen  is  writing  a  book  about 
Brooklyn,  Illinois. 


A  Case  oi  Name-ism 


Name 

Number  of 

Persons  in  U.S. 

Smith 

2,238,400 

Johnson 

1,684,300 

Williams 

1,348,000 

Brown 

1,268,400 

Jones 

1,230,500 

Miller 

1,076,100 

Davis 

972,500 

Wilson 

737,300 

Anderson 

712,500 

Taylor 

648,400 

Source:  American  Surnames,  by  Elsdon 

C.  Smith  (Chilton, 

1969). 

rhanks  Dad 


For  in  the  dim  beginnings,  before  I  ever  thought  consciously 
f  writing,  there  was  my  own  name,  and  there  was,  doubtless,  a 
ertain  magic  in  it.  From  the  start  I  was  uncomfortable  with  it, 
nd  in  my  earliest  years  it  caused  me  much  puzzlement.  Neither 
Duld  I  understand  what  a  poet  was,  nor  why,  exactly,  my  father 
ad  chosen  to  name  me  after  one.  Perhaps  I  could  have  under- 
tood  it  perfectly  well  had  he  named  me  after  his  own  father,  but 
lat  name  had  been  given  to  an  older  brother  who  died  and  thus 
'as  out  of  the  question.  But  why  hadn't  he  named  me  after  a 
ero,  such  as  Jack  Johnson,  or  a  soldier  like  Colonel  Charles 
oung,  or  a  great  seaman  like  Admiral  Dewey,  or  an  educator 
ke  Booker  T.  Washington,  or  a  great  orator  and  abolitionist  like 
rederick  Douglass?  Or  again,  why  hadn't  he  named  me  (as  so 
tany  Negro  parents  had  done)  after  President  Teddy 
oosevelt? 

Instead,  he  named  me  after  someone  called  Ralph  Waldo 
merson,  and  then,  when  I  was  three,  he  died. 

—Ralph  Ellison 

Shadow  and  Act,  1964 


Children  with  unusual 
names  are  discriminated 
against  in  school.  At  least  that 
is  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
a  test  conducted  in  1973  by 
Herbert  Harari,  a  psy- 
chologist, at  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego. 

Eight  essays  of  identical 
quality  by  fifth-  and  sixth- 
grade  students  were  handed  to 
eighty  elementary  school 
teachers  for  grading,  the  only 
variable  factor  being  the  stu- 
dents' names.  Four  of  the  es- 
says were  signed  with  com- 
mon names— Michael,  David, 
Karen,  and  Lisa— and  four 
were  signed  with  unconven- 
tional names— Elmer,  Hubert, 
Bertha,  and  Adelle.  The 
results:  Michael  and  David 


scored  an  average  of  a  full  leu 
ter  grade  higher  than  Elmer 
and  Hubert,  while  Karen  and 
Lisa  beat  Bertha  by  a  point- 
and-a-half.  Adelle's  grades 
were  not  significantly  lower. 

The  explanation  for  the 
results,  said  Dr.  Harari,  was 
that  students  with  unusual 
names  are  teased  and  picked 
on  by  other  students,  develop 
negative  or  hostile  attitudes, 
and  usually  fail  to  give 
superior  performances  in  the 
classroom.  Teachers  come  to 
assume  that  children  with 
these  names  will  perform  less 
than  satisfactorily.  When  less 
is  expected,  the  students 
produce  less.  Failure  then  be- 
comes a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy. 


An  ancient  Broadway  theater  custom  is  to  include,  for  good 
luck,  the  name  of  "George  Spelvin"  in  the  cast. 


Kings  and  Their  Courts 

The  baptismal  name  William  was  a  favorite  with  the 
followers  of  the  first  two  Norman  Kings.  Of  this  the  early 
records  supply  abundant  evidence.  One  of  the  most  popular  sur- 
names derived  from  it  is  Williams,  which  is  borne  today  by 
many  thousands  of  people,  and  enjoys  special  popularity  in 
Wales.  Other  familiar  derivatives  are  Williamson,  Will,  Wilson, 
Willson,  Willis,  and  Wills.  There  are  also  from  pet  forms  Wilkins, 
Wilkes,  Wilkinson,  Wilcox,  and  Wilcockson. . . . 

After  the  death  of  William  II  the  name  William  declined  in 
popularity  and  John  became  first  favorite  with  the  English  peo- 
ple. If  evidence  of  this  were  wanting  it  would  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  number  of  people  who  at  the  present  day  answer  to 
the  surname  Jones.  —William  Dodgson  Bowman 

The  Story  of  Surnames,  1932 


Catherine  Ursillo 
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My  Boy  Adolf 


In  1943  Joseph  Mittel  of  Astoria,  New  York,  named  his 
newborn  son  Adolf  Hitler.  The  father  later  assured  reporters 
that  it  was  no  joke;  nor  did  it  involve  a  snap  decision  for  the  thir- 
ty-seven-year-old disabled  woodworker  had  been  thinking 
seriously  of  doing  this  for  several  months.  'The  real  Adolf 
Hitler  doesn't  mean  a  thing,,,  he  insisted,  "but  I'm  of  German- 
Austrian  descent,  and  that's  one  reason  why  I  picked  the  name. 
I  don't  think  the  name  would  be  a  handicap  because,  after  all, 
there  are  lots  of  people  named  after  persons  in  the  same  catego- 
ry as  Hitler,  such  as  Napoleon,  Caesar,  and  others.  He'll  grow  up 
and  be  a  good  man  despite  the  name." 

The  name  was  duly  registered  with  the  Queens  (New  York) 
Department  of  Health  on  Feb.  3,  and  its  oddity  attracted  press 
coverage  and,  of  course,  vigorous  public  disapproval.  Mittel  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  of  public  indignation  and,  within  a  week, 
he  renamed  the  child  but  only  after  a  second  meeting  with 
reporters,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  9,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  public  response.  He  had  no  idea  they  would  carry 
on  so  about  the  name;  but  since  they  were  so  anxious  about  his 
changing  it,  he  invited  the  newspapers'  readers  to  suggest 
another  name  for  his  child.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  child's 
name  could  not  be  changed  except  by  a  court  order,  but  that  was 
an  expensive  proposition.  His  financial  resources  were  ex- 
tremely limited,  he  said.  He  had  been  injured  on  a  job  some  two 


WHAT  S  IT  ALL  ABOUT, 
RALPHIE? 

Is  it  my  imagination,  or  is  the  name  Ralph  truly  one  of  the 
least-loved  names  in  circulation?  Granted,  the  sound  is  not  par- 
ticularly euphonious.  But,  for  reasons  that  remain  a  mystery, 
Ralph  has  come  to  be  associated,  at  least  in  some  minds,  with 
oafishness,  denseness,  and  homosexuality.  To  say  that  one's 
friend  Ralph  is  in  town  is  to  invite  snickers  from  the  immature 
and  insensitive.  Also,  among  schoolchildren  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  ralph  is  slang  for  vomit,  as  in  "After  that  lunch,  I 
want  to  go  back  to  homeroom  and  ralph."  But  how  has  this 
come  about  when  there  have  been  so  many  notable  Ralphs? 
Here  are  some  of  them.  Can  you  match  the  name  with  the  role? 

—Gary  Blake 

7.  Hero  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore 

8.  Former  Dodgers  pitcher 

9.  Title  character  of  six- 
teenth-century English 
comedy 

10.  Statesman 

11.  Transcendentalist 

12.  Car  salesman  in  L.A. 


Answers  on  page  10. 

1.  Emcee 

2.  Character  on  The  Honey- 
mooners 

3.  Novelist 

4.  Reformer 

5.  Starred  in  Sunrise  at 
Campobello 

6.  British  actor 


years  before  and  his  sole  means  of  support  was  the  $14  work 
men's  compensation  check  he  received  every  week.  If  the  publu 
was  so  interested  in  the  name  he  gave  his  child,  he  suggeste< 
that  they  contribute  to  his  efforts  to  change  it. 

Change  it  he  did,  with  or  without  their  help,  to  Theodon 
Roosevelt,  a  name  he  had  little  reason  to  suspect  would  offenc 
or  antagonize  anyone  at  that  time. 

What  happened  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  Mittel?  According  t( 
later  reports,  young  Mittel  may  be  said  to  have  lived  up  to  th< 
example  of  his  original  protoname.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  ar 
raigned  in  the  Jamaica  (New  York)  Children's  Court  for  havinj 
pushed  a  six-year-old  child  off  a  pier.  The  body  was  fount 
several  days  after  the  deed.  When  he  was  sixteen,  he  was  ar 
rested  as  the  ringleader  of  a  gang  of  teenage  burglars.  As  he  wai 
being  arrested,  he  pointed  a  Belgian  automatic  at  the  officer 
another  policeman  had  to  disarm  him.  The  youth  also  had  a  zij 
gun  in  his  belt.  He  was  charged  with  eighty-five  burglaries  an( 
given  a  three-to-fifteen-year  sentence  in  the  Elmira  Reformato 
ry.  In  1964,  while  on  parole,  he  stole  a  truck  from  a  Hertz  renta 
lot  and,  after  a  one-mile  pursuit,  was  captured  when  the  vehicli 
crashed.  Later  that  year  he  was  indicted  on  two  counts  of  first 
degree  grand  larceny  in  the  second  degree,  and  was  sentenced  t( 
Sing  Sing  for  two-and-a-half  to  six  years. 

—Robert  M.  Rennic) 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Name  Societ) 
December  197^ 

Reprinted  by  permission 


A  ten-year  survey  of  mortality  statistics  at  a  Londoi 
hospital,  reported  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  con 
eluded  that  people  whose  last  names  begin  with  the  letters  be 
tween  S  and  Z  are  twice  as  likely  as  others  to  develop  ulcers  an 
three  times  more  prone  to  heart  attacks. 


Gary  Blake  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  New  York  City. 


Grooving  on  Eponyms 

An  eponym  is  a  person  whose  name  gets  attached  to  a  natior 
institution,  thing,  or  idea.  To  wit: 

Chauvinism— from  Nicholas  Chauvin  of  Rochefort,  a  soldie 
wounded  seventeen  times  while  serving  under  Napoleon. 

Craps—  from  Johnny  Crapaud,  the  nickname  of  Bernar 
Marigny,  a  New  Orleans  gambler  who  introduced  dice  games  t 
that  city  circa  1800.  • 

Decibel—  from  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Draconian— from  the  Athenian  legislator  Draco,  who  in  62 
B.C.  promulgated  a  set  of  severe  laws. 

Graham  crackers—  named  for  the  Reverend  SylvesK 
Graham  (1794-1851),  a  temperance  advocate  who  preache 
whole-wheat  flour  as  a  cure  for  sexual  excess  and  alcoholism 

Hoodlum — apparently  first  used  when  a  San  Francisc 
reporter,  afraid  to  mention  the  real  name  of  a  local  gangster,  ill 
verted  the  spelling  of  Muldoon  to  Noodlum\  a  typographical  errd 
changed  the  N  to  H. 

Leotard—  from  Jules  Leotard,  a  famous  nineteenth-centui 
French  aerialist  best  remembered  for  the  costume  he  design* 
for  himself. 

Mesmerize— from  Franz  Anton  Mesmer,  an  eighteenth-cei 
tury  Austrian  physician  who  hypnotized  his  patients. 

Pickle—  possibly  derivative  of  William  Beukel,  or  Beukelz, 
fourteenth-century  Dutchman  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  fir 
to  pickle  a  fish. 

Shrapnel— from  Henry  Shrapnel,  a  British  artillery  officer 
the  late  eighteenth  century  who  invented  antipersonn 
weapons. 

Source:  Human  Words,  by  Robert  Hendrickson  (Chilton,  1972). 
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Who's  Who  in  Fairyland 

Perhaps  you  thought  everything  that  could  be  written  about 
Vatergate  had  been  written.  But  there  is  more.  Below  are  the 
ames  of  some  of  the  Watergate  principals  and  the  true  meaning 
f  each  name,  as  given  us  by  Elsdon  C.  Smith,  the  foremost 
uthority  in  this  country  on  surnames  and  the  author  of  several 
ooks  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  names  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  or 
European  origin  and  probably  came  into  being  between  the 
welfth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Richard  Nixon— the  son  of  Nick,  a  pet  form  of  Nicholas, 
i/hich  translates  to  "people's  victory." 

John  Mitchell—  descendant  of  Michael,  which  translates  to 
who  is  like  God." 
John  Ehrlichman—lhe  honest  servant. 
H.R.  Haldeman—dv/eUer  on  the  mountainside;  one  who 
ame  from  Halden,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Switzerland. 

Charles  Colson — the  son  of  Cole,  another  pet  form  of 
4icholas. 

Donald  Segretti—dweWer  near  a  prison. 
Dwight  Chapin— one  who  made  and  sold  low  shoes. 
Alexander  Butterfield—dweUer  in  or  near  a  good  pasture  pro- 
iding  food  for  cows. 
Jeb  Magruder— the  son  of  Bruadar. 

John  Dean— dweller  in  the  valley  or  woodland  pasture;  the 
ead  of  a  body  of  canons  of  a  cathedral  church. 


The  First  Last  Name 

The  custom  of  using  surnames  began  in  England  after  the 
4orman  Conquest.  This  significant  change  was  not  brought 
bout  solely  by  the  invasion,  for  it  was  a  movement  that  was 
Iready  spreading  through  the  more  populous  countries  of 
Europe.  The  rise  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  growing  popula- 
10ns  in  country  districts  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  identify 
n  individual  who  bore  only  one  name.  When  as  often  happened 
his  individual  bore  a  common  name  like  John  or  Thomas,  con- 
usion  arose  and  it  had  been  found  convenient  to  confer  a 
ickname  on  him.  A  nickname  is  originally  an  eke  name,  or  an 
ai  dditional  name  agnomen,  that  supplements  the  information 
iven  in  the  font-name.  In  this  sense  all  surnames  are 
icknames.  — William  Dodgson  Bowman 

The  Story  of  Surnames,  1932 


towns  of  Multitude 


A  foreigner  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  number  of  vessels,  said, 
See  what  a  flock  of  ships."  He  was  told  that  a  flock  of  ships  was 
ailed  a  fleet,  and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  And  it 
/as  added,  for  his  guidance,  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  our 
inguage,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of 
/olves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and 
lat  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host,  and  that  a  host  of  porpoises 
|»  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a 
;|erd  of  children  is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is 
ailed  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties  is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a 
alaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is 
ailed  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and  a  drove 
Jf  blackguards  is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a 
:hool,  and  a  school  of  worshippers  is  called  a  congregation,  and 
congregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  rob- 
r  ers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and 
swarm  of  people  is  called  a  crowd. 

—  Anonymous  nineteenth-century  English  writer, 

quoted  in  Etc.,  June  1975 


Rose  Mary  Woods — dweller  in,  or  near,  a  grove  or  dense 
growth  of  trees. 

G.  Gordon  Liddy— descendant  of  Lideath. 

E.  Howard  Hunt — one  who  hunted  game,  a  huntsman. 

James  McCord—lhe  son  of  Muircheartach,  which  translates 
to  "navigator." 

John  Sirica — the  father  of  Ricca,  a  pet  form  of  Ricardo,  which 
translates  to  "rule,  hard." 

Ronald  Ziegler— one  who  built  with,  or  made,  bricks  or  roof 
tiles. 

Egil  A>o#/?— dweller  in  a  corner  or  nook;  dweller  near,  or 
worker  at,  an  inn. 

Richard  Kleindienst — One  who  occupies  a  minor  post  or 
office;  the  small  or  young  servant. 

Maurice  Stans— one  who  came  from  Stans  in  Switzerland. 

Fred  Buzhardt — descendant  of  Bosshart,  a  nickname  for 
Bolckhart,  which  translates  to  "the  hitter  or  kicker." 

Bebe  Rebozo — the  muffled  man. 

Leon  Jaworski—  one  who  came  from  Jaworow,  which  trans- 
lates to  "maple  tree,"  in  Poland. 

Archibald  Cox— dweller  at  the  sign  of  the  cock,  a  common 
signboard;  dweller  near  a  small  hill  or  clump  of  trees. 

Spiro  Agnew— dweller  at  the  sign  of  the  lamb;  one  who  was 
angelic  or  lamblike;  the  former  Vice-President's  original  name 
was  Anagnostopoulos,  which  translates  to  "son  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal acolyte."  — 


"MAO  NOW  TSE  TUNG  AND  NOT  TSE-TUNG 

Deletion  of  Hyphen  Puzzles  Experts  in  Hong  Kong" 

—Headline  in  the  New  York  Times 
April  19, 1969 


It  is  said  that  after  a  new  member  had  finished  his  Maiden 
Speech  W.S.C.  inquired  of  a  colleague  the  speaker's  name  and  was 
told  it  was  Alfred  Bossom. 


w.s.C.  Bossom,  Bossom. 
thing  nor  the  other. 


that's  an  odd  name!  Neither  one 
—  Kay  Halle 

Irrepressible  Churchill,  1966 
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Names 
That  Hurt 

Every  immigrant  people 
has  been  branded  with  a 
derogatory  name  in  America. 
Scandinavians  were  called 
squareheads.  Irishmen  have 
been  called  micks  and— most 
commonly  around  1925,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Slang—  harps,  a 
name  which  came  from  the 
harp  on  the  old  Irish  Hag.  Frog, 
slang  for  Frenchman  for  over 
a  century,  may  have  come 
from  the  toads  on  the  Parisian 
shield,  or  it  may  have  come 
from  'he  fact  that  Frenchmen 
eat  frogs.  Chinese  have  been 
called  Chinks,  Poles  have 
been  called  Polacks,  an  un- 
dignified name  despite 
Shakespeare's  usage  in  Ham- 
let—"He  smote  the  sledded 
Polacks  on  the  ice."  Unskilled 
laborers  from  Central 
Europe — Hungarians,  Lithua- 
nians, Poles,  or  Slavs— have 
been  called  hunkies  or  bo- 
hunks,  the  latter  a  combina- 
tion of  Bohemian  and  Hungari- 
an. French  Canadians  have 
been  called  Canucks. 

Italians  have  been  called 
guineas,  dagos,  wops,  ginzos, 
and  greaseballs.  Guinea  dates 
from  about  1885.  Dago  is  at 
least  that  old.  Wop — which 
comes  from  the  Spanish 
guapo,  meaning  a  tough,  brave 
man— dates  from  about  1915. 
It  was  common  in  the  Twen- 
ties, when  it  usually  implied 
an  Italian  immigrant  digging 
ditches.  Ginzo  probably  came 
from  guinea.  Greaseball  was 
applied  to  anyone  with  thick, 
black,  oily  hair,  whether  he 
was  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a 
Greek,  or  a  Latin  American. 
(Greaser,  which  dates  from  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  has 
also  been  an  epithet  for  Mex- 
icans.) 

One  epithet—  sp  ic—  has 
lived  a  life  of  its  own.  It  used 
to  refer  to  Italians  or  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  ancestry.  It  was- 
an  alternative  form  of  spig, 
which  was  shortened  from 
spaghetti.  Spig  became  ob- 
solete. Spic  survived,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  phrase  "No 
spika  da  English."  Around 
1915  the  meaning  of  the  word 
changed.  Since  then  spic  has 


referred  to  Spaniards  or  Amer- 
icans of  Hispanic  ancestry  (cf. 
the  song  title,  "Spic  and 
Spanish,"  from  the  1939 
Rodgers  and  Hart  musical, 
Too  Many  Girls).  In  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  word 
has  taken  on  specific  mean- 
ings. On  the  East  Coast,  with 
the  large  influx  of  Puerto 
Ricans  since  about  1940,  spic 
tends  to  mean  "Puerto 
Rican."  In  the  Southwest,  it 
means  "Mexican." 

Jews  have  been  called  Yids, 
kikes,  sheenies,  mockies, 
Hebes,  and,  in  the  Oval  Office 
not  so  long  ago,  Jew-boys.  In 
Our  Crowd,  Stephen  Bir- 
mingham writes  that  kike  was 
coined  in  the  late  1800s  by  the 
established  German  Jews  in 
New  York  to  refer  to  the  re- 
cently arrived  Russian  Jews, 
many  of  whose  names  ended 
in  -ki.  Yid  predated  kike, 
writes  the  lexicographer  Eric 
Partridge.  According  to  the 
DAS,  sheeny  implied  someone 
who  couldn't  be  trusted  or 
who  always  put  his  own  in- 
terests first.  It  probably  came 
from  the  German  schin,  mean- 


ing a  petty  thief,  chiseler,  or 
miser.  It  was  most  common 
from  1910  to  1925.  Also  dated 
is  mockie,  which  referred  to  a 
Jew  who  spoke  English  with  a 
heavy  accent.  Archie  Bunker 
favors  the  milder  Hebe. 

Nigger,  one  hardly  needs  to 
be  reminded,  is  a  derogatory 
name,  especially  when  used 
by  whites.  Some  white 
Southerners  affected  a  pro- 
nunciation— niggra—  that  is 
even  more  derogatory.  Blacks 
have  been  called  coons,  from 
raccoon,  which  Southern 
blacks  hunted  and  ate.  An  ob- 
solete name  for  a  black  is 
moke,  which  came  from 
mocha.  A  popular  song  of  1899 
was  "Smoky  Mokes."  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  song 
belters  were  called  coon 
shouters.  Nigger  heaven  is 
derogatory  slang  for  the  top- 
most row  of  seats  in  a  theater 
balcony. 

Other  epithets  came  from 
foreign  wars.  Kraut,  meaning 
a  German— it  comes  from 
sauerkraut,  of  course— was 
used  in  print  in  both  world 
wars,  more  so  in  World  War  L 


Some  employees  at  Bank  of  America  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  whiling  away  their  coffee  breaks  thinking  up  national 
anthems  for  the  smaller  nations.  A  few  samples  of  their  genius: 
"I'm  Ghana  Wash  That  Man  Right  Outta  My  Hair,"  "Over 
Zaire,"  "I  Left  My  Heart  in  Lesotho-Botswana,"  "Singing  in 
Bahrein,"  "Mairzy  Doats  and  Doazy  Doats  and  Little  Abu 
Dhabi,"  "Rwanda  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now,"  and  "There's  No 
Place  Like  Dahomey."  —Reader's  Digest 

July  1973 


Answers  to  quiz  on  page  8 . 

1.  Ralph  Edwards 

7.  Ralph  Rackstraw 

2.  Ralph  Cramden 

8.  Ralph  Branca 

3.  Ralph  Ellison 

9.  Ralph  Roister  Doister 

4.  Ralph  Nader 

10.  Ralph  Bunche 

5.  Ralph  Bellamy 

11.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

6.  Ralph  Richardson 

12.  Ralph  Williams 

Heinie  and  Hun  were  also 
common  during  the  first 
world  war,  as  was  limey, 
meaning  an  Englishman.  Slope 
was  used  in  the  Pacific  theater 
in  World  War  II.  According  to 
Partridge,  gook  dates  back  to 
the  Filipino  Insurrection  of 
1899;  Americans  used  it  in 
World  War  II,  applying  it  to 
Pacific  islanders;  it  was  used 
again  during  the  Korean  war 
among  United  Nations  troops 
and  in  Vietnam  by  Americans. 

Hatred  and  fear  gave  birth 
to  most  of  these  names. 
Hardly  surprising,  then,  thaj 
homosexuals  have  not  been 
spared.  Fag  has  been  in 
general  usage  since  about 
1920,  queer  since  about  1925 
The  word  fag—  used  by  Eng- 
lish schoolboys  for  at  least  a 
century-and-a-half  to  refer  to 
boy  servants  and  lackeys- 
seems  to  have  become  associ- 
ated with  male  homosexuals 
after  World  War  I,  when 
cigarettes,  also  called  fags 
were  introduced.  Their  use 
was  considered  effeminate  by 
cigar  and  pipe  smokers.  Dike 
a  newer  name,  is  said  to  have 
come  from  hermaphrodite. 

Most  of  these  names  have 
appeared    in    the    work  o 
American  authors— James  T 
Farrell,  Damon  Runyon,  Ray 
mond     Chandler,  Eugen< 
O'Neill,    Ben    Hecht  an< 
Charles  MacArthur— who  r© 
produced    the  unvarnishet 
slang  of  the  first  half  of  th< 
twentieth  century.  Today,  wi 
hear  some  of  them  on  televi 
sion  and  read  some  of  them 
mass-circulation  magazine* 
but  no  one  in  the  mass  medi 
uses  them  casually.  While  CB 
claims  no  word  is  absolutel 
forbidden,    every  prograr 
(with  the  exception  of  a  cot 
pie  of  soap  operas,  newscast 
and  sports  events,  all  of  whic 
go  on  live)  is  prescreened  b 
the  Program  Practices  Depar 
ment  for  word  usage  on  th 
basis  of  taste  and  contex 
Time  magazine,  to  take  anotl 
er  example,  will  use  a  racial  ( 
ethnic  epithet  only  if  it 
necessary   to  a  story.  Tr 
reason  for  this  caution  is  ol 
vious.  These  words  still  hurt- 
and  when  people  are  hui 
they  strike  back. — Myer  Ku 

Myer  Kutz.  a  New  York-based  free-lar 
writer,  is  the  author  of  Rockefel 
Power. 
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The  books  America  is  reading 
are  in  America's  Bookstore 


141  Pub 
price  $8.95 


BOOK-OFTHE-MONTH  CLUB 


334  Pub 
price  $15 


Just  glance  at  this  page  and  you'll  see  many  of  the  best  books  by 
many  of  the  world's  outstanding  authors.  Exciting,  important 
Jbooks  like  these  -  read  and  discussed  by  intelligent  people  all 
JWer  the  country  —  are  regularly  offered  in  America's  Bookstore  — 
:he  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  And  for  shoppers  who  appreciate 
convenience  as  well  as  excellence,  there's  no  better  place  to 
ind  both  -  and  save  money,  too.  As  a  beginning  member,  you 
nay  choose  any  four  of  the  books  included  here  for  only  $  1 . 
[f  you  continue  past  the  trial  period,  you'll  go  on  saving  money 
.yh  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend® 
blan  —  a  sensible  way  to  build  a  superb  home  library 
nd  save  70%  or  more  on  publishers'  list  prices. 


446  Pub 
price  $10.95 


new 


7  %»i 


1471  Pub 
rice  $12.50 


318  Pub 
price  $8.95 


A  TRAVIS  McGEE  SET 
These  three  volumes 
count  as  one  book 

262  DARKER  THAN 
AMBER,  A  DEADLY 
SHADE  OF  GOLD.  THE 
GIRL  IN  THE  PLAIN 
BROWN  WRAPPER 
by  John  D. 

MAC  DONALD.  (Pub 

prices  total  $19.40) 

310  THE  GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO  (Vol  II 

by  ALEKSANDR  I. 
SOLZHEN1TSYN 

iPub  price  $12.50i 


448  Pub 
price  $5.95 


any4 


As  your  introduction  to  membership 
you  are  invited  to  choose 


FOR 

ONLY 


$1 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose 


556  Pub 
price  $10 


Breach 

of 
Faith 

THE  FAILOF 
RICHARD  MXM 


109  Pub 
price  $12.50 


Prices  shown  are  publishers'  U.S. 
[prices.  Outside  the  U.S.,  prices 
'■'are  generally  somewhat  higher. 


225  CRAZY  SALAD 
Some  Things  About 
Women  by 

NORA  EPHRON 

(Pub  price  $7.95l 

447  THE  GREAT 
RAILWAY  BAZAAR:  By 
Train  Through  Asia 

by  PAUL  THEROUX 

IPub  price  $10) 


174  DICTIONARY  OF 
FOREIGN  TERMS  by 

C.  O.  SYLVESTER 

mawson.  Revised  by 

CHARLES  BERLITZ 

(Pub  price  $9.95l 

376  TOTAL  FITNESS 
IN  30  MINUTES  A  WEEK 

by  LAURENCE  E. 
MOREHOUSE,  PH.D., 
and  LEONARD  GROSS 

(Pub  price  $6.95) 


219  Pub 
price  $10.95 

557  J  R  by 

WILLIAM  CADDIS 

(Pub  price  $15 ) 

571  THE  SCIENCE 

FICTION  ROLL 

OF  HONOR.  Edited  by 

FREDERIK  POHL 

(Pub  price  $8.95 1 
464  VALLEY  FORGE  by 

MAC KINLAY  KANTOR 

(Pub  price  $8.95i 


427  BEYOND  THE 
BEDROOM  WALL  by 

LARRY  WOIWODE 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

156  THE  FIRST 
CASUALTY:  From  the 
Crimea  to  Vietnam 
The  War  Correspondent 
as  Hero,  Propagandist 
and  Myth  Maker  Ay 

PHILLIP  KNIGHTLEY 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 


|oNn  Kenneth 

r.ALBRAITH. 


MONEY 


Whence  It  Ome 
WhOT»V\*ni 


595.  Pub 
price  $10 


500  THE  EOEN 
EXPRESS  A  Personal 
Account  of 
Schizophrenia  by 

MARK  VONNEGUT 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 


TO  Tree  SWT 
of  The 

Mansoit  Murders 


252  Pub 

price  $10 

554  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON:  An 
Int. male  History  by 

FAWN  M.  BRODIE 

Illustrated.  (Pub 
price  $12.50) 

570  LETTERS  HOME 
Correspondence 
1950-1963  by 

SYLVIA  PLATH 

Selected  &  edited  with 
commentary  by 

AURELIA  SCHOBER 
PLATH 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

161  JOY  OF 
COOKING  by  irma  s. 

ROMBAUER  and 
MARION  R.  BECKER 

Illustrated 
1975  edition 
(Pub  price  $10 1 

173  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  THE 
JEWS  1933  1945 

by  LUCY  S. 
dawidowicz.  Maps 
(Pub  price  $15) 


465  Pub 
price  $7.95 

493  THE  BOOK  OF 
ABIGAIL  AND  JOHN 
Selected  Letters  of  the 
Adams  Family 
1762  1784  Edited  by 

L.  H.  BUTTERFIELD, 
MARC  FRIEDLAENDER 
and  MARY-JO  KLINE 

(Pub  price  $15) 

197  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  BOOK 
OF  HOUSE  PLANTS 

by  JOAN  LEE  FAUST 

Illustrated.  (Pub 
price  $9.95) 

207  THE  HAMMOND 
WORLD  ATLAS 
Superior  Edition 
(Pub  price  $12 1 

440  HARRY  S  GAME 

by  GERALD  SEYMOUR 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 


443  Pub 

price  $10 

244  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  COOK 
BOOK  by  craig 

CLAIBORNE.  IlluS. 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

494  CHANGE 
LOBSTERS-ANO 
DANCE  by 

LILLI  PALMER 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $8.95i 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH 
THE  DEMOCRATS? 


For  one  thing,  they  don't  know  how  to  upstage  Republicans 
bv  Frank  Mankiewicz 


WHEN  THE  HISTORY  of 
the  Republic  comes  to 
be  written  (by  liber- 
als, presumably,  as  it 
usually  is),  the  fort- 
night beginning  October  6,  1975, 
will  probably  not  be  listed  as  one  of 
the  decisive  periods  in  which  great 
events  were  decided  or  even  adum- 
brated. One  can  search  the  public 
record  of  those  two  weeks  in  vain  to 
find  a  Saturday-night  massacre,  a 
great  Constitutional  confrontation,  a 
missile  crisis. 

But  a  lot  did  happen.  The  politics 
of  the  Bicentennial  year  were  cer- 
tainly foreshadowed,  widespread  im- 
pressions that  Gerald  Ford  and  his 
advisers  lacked  even  elementary  po- 
litical intelligence  were  dispelled — 
at  least  temporarily— and  Congres- 
sional Democrats  took  the  first  tenta- 
tive steps  toward  their  quadrennial 
goal  of  finding  the  precise  stance 
which  could  cost  them  the  Presiden- 
tial election. 

Things  began  quietly  enough.  On 
Monday,  October  6,  public  debate, 
such  as  it  was,  had  centered  on  just 
how  long  a  suspended  sentence  Patty 
Hearst  would  receive  when  she  was 
restored  to  her  previous  life,  and 
whether  or  not  the  two  assassination 
attempts  against  President  Ford  had 


made  it  imperative  to  revise  our  no- 
tions of  appropriate  campaigning. 
Neither  issue  had  much  steam. 

Then,  that  afternoon,  the  White 
House  press  office  asked  the  three 
networks  for  one-half  hour  of  prime 
time  for  a  Presidential  statement 
about  taxes.  For  some  time,  Mr. 
Ford's  advisers  had  been  consider- 
ing whether  he  should  move  to  make 
permanent  the  $12  billion  temporary 
tax  cut  the  Democratic  Congress  had 
voted  earlier  in  the  year.  That  tax 
measure,  enacted  over  Ford's  strong 
opposition  and  signed  by  him  with 
great  and  public  reluctance,  cut  per- 
sonal and  corporate  taxes  as  an  anti- 
recession measure.  Most  economists 
outside  the  Administration  agree 
that,  to  the  extent  there  has  been 
recovery  from  the  1974-75  recession, 
the  tax  cut  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible. If  continued  in  1976,  it  would 
reduce  taxes  by  $17  billion. 

By  October  6  it  seemed  clear  in 
Washington  that  Ford  would  propose 
that  the  cut  be  made  permanent,  or 
at  least  as  permanent  as  these  things 
ever  are  in  Washington.  ( In  the  case 
of  tax  legislation,  "permanent" 
means  "until  the  membership  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  changes 
substantially.")  Still,  there  was  the 
thought  that  something  was  afoot  be- 


yond a  mere  extension.  The  Whi 
House  spokesmen  were  talking  of 
"major  address"  on  taxes,  and  the 
was  something  about  the  story  th 
didn't  quite  ring  true — nobody  hi 
been  told  that  Ford  would  propo 
an  extension,  and,  in  the  candid  ai 
open  White  House  operation  we  ha 
had  since  August  1974,  everything 
known  in  advance,  usually  in  two 
three  versions. 


THE    networks  respond 
curiously  to  the  Ford 
quest.  In  the  past,  a  Pre 
dent — any  President — h 
only   to   suggest  that 
would  like  time,  for  any  purpo 
and  CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC  would  r 
over  like  well-trained  spaniels.  ( On 
they  even  gave  time  to  a  Presider 
attorney,  James  St.  Clair,  for  a  pr 
conference  at  San  Clemente,  but  tl 
was  long  ago .  )  But  on  October  6 
networks  acted  like  anything 
their  usual  roundheeled  selves.  AI 
after  thinking  the  matter  over, 
cided  to  carry  the  Ford  speech,  li 


on  the  ground  that  it  was  ne 
worthy."  It  was  not  a  hard  decis 
for  ABC  to  reach.  The  network's 
fering  at  8:00  P.M.  Monday  i 
Barbary  Coast,  a  show  whose  rati: 
were  so  low  as  to  guarantee  its  < 
appearance  before  the  end  of 
season.  In  addition,  ABC  had 
strong  entry  at  nine  o'clock,  IS 
football,  and  the  judgment  that 
Ford  speech  was  newsworthy 
doubtedly  contained  another  ju 
ment — that  the  President,  whate 
he  said  about  taxes,  would  delivi 
larger  audience  to  the  football  g; 
than  would  Barbary  Coast.  So  / 
was  on  board. 

At  CBS,  however,  there  was  a 
ferent  story.  On  Monday  night,  v 
out  any  help  from  the  White  Ho 
CBS  is  supreme,  with  three 
(Rhoda,  Phyllis,  and  All  in  the  F 
ily)   regularly  in  the  Nielsen 
ten.  The  ratings  alone  almost  g 
anteed  that  CBS  would  fail  to 
the  Ford  address  newsworthy, 
there  was  another,  better  reaso 
keep  the  President  off  the  air. 
year  CBS  is  campaigning  hard  t< 
peal  the  equal-time  requirement 
posed  by  the  Federal  Commui 
tions  Act.  The  law  now  requires 
when  a  candidate  for  public  offic 
ceives  free  time  on  a  station  or 
work — for  a  speech  or  a  news 
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A  WHOLE  DIFFERENT 
CONCEPT  IN  SMOKING 


Flavor 
brand 


Lark 


You  probably  think  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  cigarettes. 

Flavor  brands,  which  can  taste  pretty 
harsh  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

And  low 'tar' brands,  which  are 
also  pretty  low  in  taste. 
But  there's  also  a  Third  Cigarette. 
Lark.  The  best  of  both  worlds. 

Lark  gives  you  as  much  flavor  as  any 
other  brand. 
But  our  selective  filtration  system  takes  that  full 
rich  flavor  and  neatly  smooths  out  any  rough 
tasting  edges. 

So  you  get  all  the  satisfaction  you  want 
without  the  harsh  taste.  From  your  first  cigarette  in 
the  morning  to  your  last  one  at  night. 

The  Lark  concept.  It  may  be  just  what  you've 
been  looking  for. 


«ichiy  atwutomo 


CMW  KCWUOINO 
OUMOniy  SMOOTH 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Full  rich  flavor 
that  never  tastes  rou 


King:  17  mg.  "tar,"  1.2  mg.  nicotine;  Extra  Long:  18  mg. 
"tar,"  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  Method 


WHAT'S  \VIU>1\<;  WITH  THK  DI.IVKH  KATS? 


ference — his  opponents  must  be  of- 
fered the  same  amount  of  free  time 
—at  a  comparable  hour. 

The  networks,  led  by  CBS,  have 
always  been  for  repeal  of  this  re- 
quirement, using  the  curious  argu- 
ment that  it  limits  free  speech.  In 
fact,  of  course,  it  expands  free 
speech,  by  guaranteeing  either  that 
opposing  candidates  will  have  as 
much  access  to  television  as  their 
more  powerful  or  wealthy  rivals,  or 
that  no  candidate  shall  be  shown. 
The  act,  of  course,  limits  not  free 
speech  but  network  revenue,  since  it 
requires  the  donation  of  time  which 
could  otherwise  be  sold,  either  to  an- 
other candidate  or  to  a  purveyor  of 
bathroom  tissue. 

CBS  seized  on  the  equal-time  pro- 
vision to  turn  down  the  White  House 
request,  although  in  this  case  it  was 
a  very  thin  excuse.  The  reason  it  was 
thin — and  the  reason  ABC  disregard- 
ed the  equal -time  problem — is  that 
Ford,  as  of  this  writing,  has  no  op- 
ponents. He  is  running,  not  for  the 
Presidency,  but  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  and  he  is  virtually  un- 
opposed. (There  is  an  obscure  fel- 
low in  Massachusetts  who  has  said 
he  will  run  against  Ford  in  that 


state's  primary,  but  he  has  not  filed 
for  that  purpose,  and  ABC's  attor- 
neys felt  safe  in  ignoring  him.) 
NBC  followed  the  CBS  lead  and 
stayed  with  its  regular  program- 
ming. 

So  when  Ford  spoke  on  Monday 
night,  appearing  only  on  ABC,  he 
drew  barely  a  20  percent  share  of  the 
TV  audience.  What  he  said,  how- 
ever, was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
attention.  He  proposed  not  only  to 
continue  the  $17  billion  tax  cut,  but 
to  add  $11  billion  to  it,  making  an 
offer  to  the  people  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  giant  $28  billion  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

There  was,  said  the  President,  only 
one  catch,  and  that  catch  (Catch 
28?)  set  in  motion  the  1976  cam- 
paign. The  $28  billion  tax  reduction 
would  be  offered  and  made,  he  said, 
only  if  Congress  agreed  to  cut  fed- 
eral spending  by  the  same  amount. 
That  was  a  little  tricky,  too,  since  he 
wasn't  really  asking  for  a  $28  bil- 
lion cut  in  spending  any  more  than 
he  had  been  offering  a  $28  billion 
tax  cut.  Under  present  budget  plan- 
ning, Ford  claimed,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  which  begins  on 
October  1,  1976,  will  call  for  $423 


Save  a  child. 
Your  education  is 
not  complete  until 
you  learn  to  care. 


Since  1932,  Save  the  Children  Federation 
has  been  helping  children  round  the 
world  to  have  better  lives.  Because  of 
people  like  you.  Educated,  involved,  and 
in  touch  with  your  own  hearts.  If  you 
haven't  already,  won't  you  please  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 
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(Conlnbulions  are  income  lax  deductible) 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Westport,  Connecticut  06880 


H    1  t< 


billion  of  spending.  Ford,  I 
wanted  Congress  to  set  a  ceiling 
that  budget  at  $395  billion. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  easier  to 
the  thing  an  offer  for  $28  billio 
tax  reductions  if  Congress  woulc 
spending  by  the  same  amount, 
that  is  the  way  it  was  reported 
next  day.  Ford  had  got  in  the 
shot  and,  except  for  the  limited 
audience,  it  proved  an  effective 
White  House  mail  began  run 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  proposal  I 
can  trust  those  counts  now),  an 
did  the  early  editorial  comment 


THE     DEMOCRATS  resp 
was  predictable,  if  you 
into  account  that  the 
Democratic  response  to 
Presidential  idea  will 
Congressional  response.  The  r 
was  negative,  and  on  grounds  to 
unrelated  to  the  issues  Ford 
raised.  Ford  had  talked  of  the  ci 
ing  burden  of  taxation,  on  the 
hand,    and    of  uncontrolled 
spending"  on  the  other.  Both 
highly  popular  issues.  The  D< 
crats  pointed  out,  first,  that  the  ] 
plan  was  "political" — which  it  c 
ly  was,  but  so  is  almost  everythi 
President  says  or  does.  To  but 
their  argument,  they  pointed  out 
the  tax  cuts  would  take  effect  ir 
diately,  in  time  for  1976  payn 
but  the  budget  cuts  would  not  tj 
to  be  felt  until  several  months  1 
after  the  fiscal  year  began,  and  i 
the  Presidential  election. 

Second,  the  Democrats — lec, 
Chairman  Edmund  Muskie  of 
new  Senate  Budget  Committee— 
the  Ford  proposal  would  under 
Congressional    budget  proced 
Since  the  President  has  not  yet 
sented  his  1977  budget,  they 
how  could  the  Congress  proce< 
cut  it?  "Do  you  mean  to  say," 
asked  Treasury  Secretary  Wit 
Simon  the  next  day,  "that  you  ; 
us  to  establish  a  general  speili 
ceiling  before  we  know  the  sp: 
amount  the  President  is  request 
In  other  words,  are  you  asking  s 
cut  something  called  'federal  S]Ji 
ing'  without  knowing  which  o  < 
favorite  programs  may  have  tt  s 
fer?"  Simon,  who  knows  more  ; 
politics  and  less  about  econ< 
than  he  is  given  credit  for,  l<d 
straight  answer:  yes. 

Simon  then  took  something  c 


Dl 


Hand 

Mould uou  believe  only  $11" per 

y  -  homy 


Yes,  yes!  These 
are  the  famous — or 
should  I  say  infamous 
— "bistro  glasses"  used 
for  wine  in  virtually  every  Left 
Bank  bistro  and  cafe  in  Paris 

Their  main  blessing?  Although  lovely  to  look  at  (as  the  song  .  .  .  goes) 
they  are  tempered  by  a  special  French  hot-cold /hot-cold  process  that 
makes  them  LAST  VIRTUALLY  FOREVER!  The  better  to  survive 
the  hearty,  table-thumping  and  (just  as  often)  head-thumping  that 
takes  place  towards  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  in  the  more  un- 
savory student  and  working-class  "dives"  that  most  tourists  never  get 
to  see  (and  are  probably  quite  happy  not  to).  The  long  graceful  stems 
open  into  generous  six-and-a-half-ounce  "bowls"  that  enhance  and 
properly  "channel"  the  bouquet  of  your  favorite  wines  .  .  .  from  driest 
Chablis  to  heartiest  red  Burgundy.  They  feature  the  sparkling  beauty 
of  blown  crystal-clear  stemware.  And  each  is  absolutely  unadorned — 
the  classic  configuration — no  tasteless  designs  or  tacky  "cut-glass" 
motifs.  Whether  entertaining  guests  .  .  .  dining  with  the  family  ...  or 
simply  enjoying  a  late  afternoon  glass  of  Madeira  and  cheese  in  the 
quiet  of  your  own  study — this  is  surely  the  way  to  enjoy  it  best! 

We  were  able  to  arrange  this  special  sale  from  France — not  because 
the  Parisian  glasshlowers  are  so  crazy  about  our  American  accents — 
but  because  we  ordered,  all  at  once,  an  unheard-of  TEN  THOUSAND 
DOZEN  .  .  .  and  practically  plunked  down  the  entire  pile  of  cash  right 
in  front  of  their  wide  and  staring  eyes.  (With  money  changing  value 
over  there  every  10  minutes,  that's  almost  the  only  way  one  can  do 
business  now! )  Anyway,  if  you  agree  that  it's  CRAZY  to  spend  the 
$2.00-to-$3.00  per  glass  asking  price  for  good  French  stemware  these 
days  (or  about  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  dozen)  you'll  jump  at  the  chance 
to  grab  these  all  purpose  GENUINE  IMPORTED  FRENCH  WINE 
GLASSES  ...  for  (honest)  only  $11.99  PER  DOZEN!  (Sorry,  limit  of 
•3  to  any  one  address.) 


IMPORT  DISPOSAL  WAREHOUSE 

25  W.  MERRICK  RD.,  DEPT.  JAM-2,  FREEPORT,  N.Y.  11521 


SORRY- 
LIMIT  OF 
3  SETS  TO 
ANY  ONE 
ADDRESS 


|  Mall  No-Ri»k  Coupon  TodayT^, 

IMPORT  DISPOSAL  WAREHOUSE 
DEPT.  JAM  2,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd. 
Freeport,  NY  11521 

YES!  Rush  my  imported  set  of  French  "Bistro-Glasses" 
for  warehouse  disposal  price  of  only  $11.99  a  dozen  plus 
$2  shipping  and  handling. 

□  SAVE  MORE!  Order  2  dozen  for  only  $21.99  plus 
$3.50  shipping  and  handling. 

Enclosed  Ls  check  or  money  order  for  $  

Or  charge  to  my:  □  MASTER  CHARGE  □  BANKAMERICARD 


Card  #  

Sorry,  no  C.O.D.s 
(Print) 

NAME  

ADDRESS 
CITY-- 
STATE  


_Exp.  Date. 


-N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax. 


ZIP 


fast  ball,  however,  by  adding  that 
the  whole  matter  came  down  to  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  become  "socialistic."  That 
changed  the  argument  somewhat,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anything  Americans 
have  learned,  it  is  that  when  a  Re- 
publican brings  up  socialism,  he  is 
proposing  a  cut  in  unemployment 
insurance. 

There  the  matter  rested  until 
Thursday,  October  9.  Ford  and  his 
people  continued  to  hit  the  main 
theme — you  can  have  a  big  tax  cut 
if  only  the  Congress  will  cut  govern- 
ment spending — and  made  it  seem 
quite  attractive.  The  Democrats  were 
talking  about  political  machinations 
and  Congressional  budget  proce- 
dures, subjects  dear  to  no  one's  heart 
once  you  leave  Capitol  Hill. 

On  Thursday  the  White  House 
announced  a  press  conference  on  the 
tax  issue  for  prime  time,  and  once 
again  asked  for  network  cooperation. 

This  time  the  network  response 
was  reversed,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons which  had  animated  the  Mon- 
day decisions.  Thursday  night,  as 
the  White  House  must  have  known, 
is  ABC  night  in  the  ratings.  ABC 
therefore  concluded  that  the  press 
conference  was  not  newsworthy,  al- 
though it  would  involve  the  same 
subject  which  had  been  so  highly 
newsworthy  Monday  night. 

But  CBS  was  now  hoist  by  its  own 
equal-time  petard.  The  FCC,  largely 
at  CBS's  urging,  had,  a  few  weeks 
before,  specifically  exempted  Presi- 
dential press  conferences  from  the 
equal-time  rule.  Consequently,  since 
CBS  had  publicly  put  its  refusal  to 
run  the  speech  on  Monday  on  the 
high  Constitutional  ground  of  free 
speech  rather  than  the  low  commer- 
cial ground  of  ratings,  it  had  to  give 
the  time  to  Ford.  NBC,  with  its  two 
lowest-rated  shows  being  badly  beat- 
en every  Thursday  by  ABC  anyway, 
again  went  along  with  CBS. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  this  change  of 
heart  on  the  news  value  of  tax  cuts, 
the  issue  became  widely  known  and 
discussed.  In  response  to  a  question 
expressing  the  Democratic  objection 
to  the  timing  of  the  two  proposals — 
cut  taxes  now,  expenses  later — Ford 
was  the  soul  of  graciousness.  If  that 
was  what  was  bothering  Congress, 
he  said,  he  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  spending  cuts  now,  out  of 
this  year's  budget.  So  much  for  Con- 
gressional procedures. 


Two  weeks  later,  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  gave  their  final 
answer.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ignored  the  extra  tax-cut 
sweetener,  voted  down  the  budget 
cuts  on  a  straight  party-line  vote, 
and  returned  to  the  House  a  straight 
extension  of  the  income-tax  cut  of 
1975  for  one  more  year.  There  were 
rumblings  from  the  White  House 
that,  without  the  spending  cuts,  there 
might  be  a  veto.  We  shall  see. 

But  what  emerged  from  all  this  is 
that  the  Congressional  Democrats 
(and,  for  that  matter,  almost  all  of 
the  Democratic  Presidential  aspi- 
rants) missed  the  point.  The  spend- 
ing issue  could  easily  have  been 
theirs  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 
All  they  had  to  do — and  if  they  had 
tested  the  sentiment  in  the  country, 
what  they  might  very  well  have  done 
— was  to  accept  the  Ford  proposal. 
"Very  well,  Mr.  President,"  the  an- 


swer might  have  gone,  "we  like  0 
idea  of  a  $28  billion  tax  cut  and 
$28  billion  spending  reduction.  V 
will  vote  the  tax  cut  now.  As  for  tl 
spending  cuts,  we  will  immediate 
reduce  the  Pentagon  budget  by 
billion,  since  spending  there  is  i 
most  exactly  half  of  all  controll 
spending.  As  to  the  remaining  $'. 
billion,  we  await  your  pleasure  as 
which  other  federal  programs  y< 
wish  us  to  cut.  We  will  guarant 
you  $14  billion,  but  we  may  diff 
as  to  where  those  additional  cu 
will  come." 

Now  that  would  have  been  an  a 
swer,  but  such  an  answer  would  b 
speak  a  two-party  system,  and  in  2( 
years  we  have  evidently  not  pr 
gressed  that  far. 

Frank  Mankiewicz  is  the  author  of  Perfec 
Clear:  Nixon  from  Whittier  to  Watergc 
and  The  Final  Crisis  of  Richard  Nix 
{both  Quadrangle). 


A  PARADOX  AMONG  US 


Divorce  at  forty  and  murder  at  any  time 
by  Edward  Hoagland 


I HAVE  a  HARD  time  remember- 
ing whether  the  great  man  said, 
"Happy  families  are  all  alike; 
each  unhappy  family  is  unhap- 
py in  its  own  way,"  or  the  re- 
verse. It  was  of  course  the  first,  but 
Tolstoy  may  have  had  more  happy 
families  to  go  by,  whereas  we  see 
so  many  of  the  opposite  kind  that 
we  find  unhappiness  commonplace. 


People  put  up  with  less  rockiness 
a  marriage  now,  and  the  opportune 
to  dissolve  a  bad  marriage  ratll 
easily  tips  plenty  of  marriages  til 
are  really  not  all  that  bad  into  cou;! 
they're  perceived  as  bad.  Dad,  1 
vorced,  searching  the  movie  page  \ 
some  place  to  roost  with  the  M 
next  Sunday  afternoon:  it's  hard  a 
calculate  any  way  that  any  good  % U 


J  me  of  this  for  anybody  concerned, 
le  New  Life  constructed  at  forty  is  a 
Ivage  operation,  a  desperate  prop- 
ition,  and  when  all  of  the  roman- 
uzing  of  desperate  propositions  is 
er  with,  there  remains  for  most  of 
the  distinct  feeling  that  a  good 
e  on  this  earth  should  not  need  to 
:  reconstructed  at  such  a  late  date. 
The  aphorism  which  might  apply 
that  everybody  eventually  gets,  not 
'scessarily  what  he  deserves,  but 
itiat  he  wants.  This  notion  would 
rike  many  people  as  an  absurdity 
they  were  asked  if  it  applied  to 
em,  and  yet  it's  usually  about  as 
ose  as  we  are  going  to  come  to  see- 
g  justice  done.  So  many  individ- 
als  who  lead  lives  fast  and  loose, 
hen  they  confess  in  a  rueful  mo- 
ent  how  they  expect  everything  will 
id  for  them,  say  they  think  they 
ill  wind  up  "all  alone."  Alone  is 
)w  they've  operated,  at  any  rate; 
3t,  still,  they're  likely  to  escape  that 
ite  simply  because  it  isn't  what  they 

'ant. 

Our  difficulty,  as  well  as  our  sav- 
ig  grace,  is  that  most  of  us  want 
jntradictory  things.  We  could  be- 
in,  for  example,  by  circling  on  a 
llollster's  sheet  one  of  the  four  tra- 
llitional  goals  ambitious  souls  are 
lliid  to  hanker  for:  power,  fame, 
jwimmin,"  or  wealth.  We  might,  too, 
2cept  the  idea  that  power  travels 
arallel  to,  instead  of  hand  in  hand 
ith,  fame,  that  wealth  is  a  law  unto 
self,  that  "wimmin"  may  be  at- 
"acted  to  but  are  not  held  by  wealth, 
ower,  or  fame.  And  so,  perceiving 
ur  goal,  we  would  renounce  the  oth- 
r  three  where  they  seemed  to  con- 
ict — except  we'd  weaken,  natural- 
f,  just  as  the  politician  does  who 
ants  his  "wimmin"  and  flirts  with 
candal,  or  wants  more  money  and 
udges  up  his  income  taxes;  like  the 
ich  man  collecting  art  at  the  ex- 
tense  of  his  business  in  order  to  per- 
petuate his  name,  the  artist  growing 
ick  of  being  poor  even  as  he  begins 
o  win  some  straightforward  fame. 

There's  a  saying,  though,  that 
j'you  can't  be  too  rich  or  too  thin." 
(There  are  people  who  are  congen- 
tally  cheerful,  who  can  turn  their 
,iand  to  almost  anything,  who  "know 
jiow  to  live":  people  who  manage 
[uite  happily  to  do  contradictory 
hings.  In  school  they  realized  right 
iway  that  in  order  to  be  popular  you 
,iave  to  attract  attention,  but  if  you 
ittract  too  much  attention  you  will 


be  unpopular.  They  have  excellent 
marriages  that  afford  them  a  great 
deal  of  happiness,  yet  enjoy  an  oc- 
casional amorous  affair.  They  know 
that  if  a  man  lies  dying  fierce  as  a 
hawk,  angry  at  his  illness,  people 
will  remember  him  affectionately, 
but  if  he  dies  lovingly  and  uncom- 
plainingly, they  will  remember  him 
fondly  also.  At  a  party  I  once  met  an 
astronaut  who  was  famous  for  his 
flights  through  space  but  had  just 
bicycled  for  140  miles  through  the 
hills  of  Vermont — a  high  executive 
at  Space  Headquarters,  though  he 
was  coiffed  and  costumed  like  the 
weaver  dropouts  who  were  there; 
all  that  was  different  about  him  was 
his  determined  eye. 

TO  LIVE  SMOOTHLY  is  to  hold 
to  a  course  of  decency  but 
not  idealism,  and  such  peo- 
ple are  in  their  element  amid 
the  paradoxes  that  make  for 
good  living.  They  abound  in  public 
life  and  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
professions  and,  apart  from  their  tai- 
loring, cannot  be  told  from  their  So- 
viet counterparts  in  the  group  pho- 
tographs that  are  taken  to  com- 
memorate an  exchange  tour  or  state 
visit,  because  the  same  sort  of  per- 
son, fitting  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances, will  hold  exactly  the  same 
position  in  a  dictatorship  as  in  a 
democracy.  But,  as  it  happens,  what 
we  need  at  the  moment  is  for  these 
many  leaders — or  at  least  a  few  of 
them — to  enunciate  plainly  and  pub- 
licly the  paradoxes  the  country  lives 
with,  speaking  gaily  and  even  con- 
fidently, as  men  of  affairs  do  when 
they  speak  among  themselves  of  the 
sea  of  paradoxes  through  which  they 
swim  in  their  own  lives  and  in  their 
decision-making.  Instead  of  the  sort 
of  resilient  candor  one  would  get 
from  the  best  of  them  in  conversa- 
tion, they  divide  up  when  speaking 
for  public  consumption  and  either 
tell  us  that  everything  important  is 
the  same  as  it  always  was  for  Amer- 
ica or,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing 
will  ever  again  be  the  same. 

Two  freedoms  were  emphasized  at 
the  time  of  our  founding,  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  to  get 
rich.  This  set  up  a  permanent  tor- 
sion in  our  foreign  policy — our  wish 
to  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  free- 
dom in  other  countries — and,  here  at 
home,  a  comic  incompatibility  be- 


tween the  contingent  of  souls  who 
have  done  rather  well  for  themselves 
and  those  who  haven't  and  who  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  complain.  As 
such  a  surpassingly  mercantile  coun- 
try, we  know  how  to  abide  by  a  writ- 
ten compact,  which  gives  the  Con- 
stitution its  remarkable  force,  and 
yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  democracy 
travesties  itself  even  in  purest  form 
— as  any  New  Englander  who  goes 
to  town  meetings  knows.  A  revolu- 
tionary country  no  longer  in  need  of 
a  revolution,  we  have  inevitably  for- 
gotten our  beginnings,  and  have  oth- 
er pungent  legends — mountain  men, 
rivermen — that  we  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  now.  We  shoot  at  our 
public  figures,  but  somehow  this 
practice  is  less  disturbing  than  our 
habit  of  voting  landslide  victories  to 
Presidents  who  thereupon  must  be 
forced  out  of  office.  Our  famous  eth- 
nic condiments  have  turned  rather 
lumpy  in  the  cooking-pot,  confusing 
the  traditionalists  among  us,  and 
when  we  stop  advocating  busing  to 
eliminate  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schools,  our  minds  are  suffi- 
ciently single-track  that  we're  likely 
to  stop  being  in  favor  of  integration 
itself. 

The  country  is  big  enough  that 
within  a  single  state  New  York  City 
is  partly  countervailed  by  Homer 
and  Rome,  New  York,  which  over 
the  years  has  helped  to  absorb  some 
of  the  shocks.  The  North  has  been 
a  corrective  to  the  South  and  the 
East  to  the  West,  but  we  have  ex- 
panded west  and  south.  Loathing  our 
penchant  for  violence  yet  loyal  to  our 
violent  myths,  we  nurse  our  bruises 
from  the  decade  just  past  and,  as 
these  start  to  heal  and  itch,  want  to 
repudiate  the  whole  reformist  en- 
deavor— we  hardly  need  to  mock  the 
remaining  mugwumps  of  the  Left, 
they  so  often  parody  themselves,  con- 
verting to  some  new  panacea  or  trot- 
ting off  to  the  jailhouse  for  shop- 
lifting or  a  drug  bust.  As  a  nation 
we  need  to  idle  and  recharge,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  time  to  do  this. 
Part  of  a  writer's  job  is  to  swim  up- 
stream, much  in  the  way  that  a 
trader  does  who  buys  when  pr  i 
are  low  and  sells  when  they  are  high 
and  so  keeps  the  world  going  around. 
Writers  unearth  ideas  that  ha* 
laid  aside,  reaffirm  the  unfashion- 
able, on  this  same  principle  that  we 
swim  in  a  sea  of  paradoxes  am 
which  we  snatch  up  first  one.,  I 


another,  being  unable  to  chew  gum 
and  scratch  ourselves  at  the  same 
time.  But  with  no  consensus  about 
what  is  generally  held  to  be  true, 
writers  have  no  back  wall  to  toe  off 
from. 

So,  we  wanted  a  rest,  and  we 
aren't  going  to  get  a  rest,  and  what 
we  need  now  is  a  politician  who  can 
say  just  exactly  that  with  a  laugh. 
He  ought  to  say  that  every  which 
way  that  we're  being  pulled  may 


full  moon  has  risen 
Jk  above  the  wooden  stands, 
mJ&k  and  glows  down  on  the 
JBbi  Tucson  Dragway  on  a  cool 

evening  in  May.  It  lights 
up  a  forest  of  organ-pipe  cactus,  mes- 
quite,  and  palo  verde  trees  along  a 
dry  arroyo,  and  shimmers  on  Mica 
Mountain  in  the  Rincon  range  to  the 
south.  At  dawn  eVe  glimpsed  coy- 
otes roaming  in  that  sagebrush,  a 
deer  and  jackrabbits,  quail,  doves, 
and  roadrunners.  That  couldn't  hap- 
pen tonight,  though;  they  must  be  es- 
caping to  the  north  and  east,  any- 
where. 

You  simply  can't  believe  the  noise 
of  these  engines.  Stockers,  motor- 


wind  up  being  useful  if  we  remem- 
ber the  generosity  and  spirit  of  prag- 
matism in  which  we  originally  start- 
ed. He  should  be,  not  many  things 
to  different  people,  but  many  things 
within  himself.  Pragmatism  and  gen- 
erosity, too,  are  contradictory  qual- 
ities, and  yet  they're  the  hope  of  the 
world.  □ 

Edward  Hoagland  is  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming Red  Wolves  and  Black  Bears  (Ran- 
dom House). 


cycles,  needle-nosed  dragsters,  and 
especially  four  gigantic  Funny  Cars 
shedding  sparks  with  jets  flaring  out 
of  their  sides  give  off  roars  that,  as- 
cending, dying,  and  building  again, 
will  tear  the  night  apart  for  hours. 
No  sooner  will  two  matched  cars  or 
bikes  hammer  down  the  quarter-mile 
strip  than  two  more  will  have  blat- 
ted  to  the  starting  gate.  Here  they 
maneuver  backward  and  forward  un- 
til the  light  turns  green,  then  fire  out 
in  their  turn  into  the  dark  portion  of 
the  strip  beyond  the  guide  lights — 
and  these  are  the  racers  doing  their 
time  trials. 

Around  the  edges  of  the  strip, 
drivers  psych  themselves  and  send 


messages  to  the  competition  by  in 
timidating  tune-ups.  Huge  vrooms 
shake  the  desert,  burners  flash.  Or 
top  of  this  the  public-address  an 
nouncer  keeps  our  crowd  tuned  intc 
every  vibration: 

"Traction  is  really  good  tonight 
No  problems.  Those  people  on  tht 
track  out  there,  they're  just  sweep 
ing  up  bits  of  metal  from  that  las 
blowout.  Now  Joe  Moscow  in  tht 
Chevy.  He  had  all  kinds  of  problems 
Clutch  too  tight?  If  we  don't  lool 
out,  we're  going  to  burn  those  tires 
Joe.  Hear  that,  friends?  The  snap 
crackle,  and  pop  of  Lou  Creighton'i 
spider  gears!" 

High  up  in  the  stands  an  outside) 
at  first  experiences  battered  ear 
drums.  We  feel  in  the  presence  of  j 
ghastly,  air-fouling  aesthetic.  Yet  af 
ter  thirty  minutes  or  so  our  sensibil 
ities  begin  to  accommodate  them 
selves  to  these  outrageous  ceremo 
nies,  and  we're  drawn  in. 

The  name  of  this  game,  of  course 
is  not  to  achieve  an  enduring  level  o 
speed.  Never  mind  wasting  your  sub 
stance  racing  for  hundreds  of  mile 
around  dusty  tracks,  crowd-lined  Eu 
ropean  roads,  or  the  saucer  at  Indy 
No,  get  straight  to  the  point.  Kil 
time  instantly.  We  have  the  suprem1 
aesthetic  of  pure  acceleration  itsel1 
lasting  six  or  seven  seconds,  no  more 
down  the  drag  strip.  An  ideal  per 
haps  shared,  on  earth  as  it  is  i: 
heaven,  by  dragsters  and  intergalac 
tic  astronauts:  someday  to  go  fror 
stop  to  the  velocity  of  light  in  n 
time. 


EVERYBODY  AROUND  US 
standing  up.  The  weirde 
vehicle  we  have  ever  lai 
eyes  on  moves  through  tr 
crowds  toward  the  startir 
line  aboard  a  large  pickup  truck.  I 
hood  yawns.  We  have,  emblazone 
in  gold  and  black  flowing  letter 
Kiss  Of  Death.  Four  dudes  in  gol 
and-black  uniforms  run  alongsid 
gathering  an  increasing  swarm  I 
followers.  This  may  be  a  Funny  Ca 
but  there's  nothing  much  fum 
about  it.  I  see  the  juggernaut  of  I 
Robot  God  being  borne  in  on  a  litte 
But  also  a  beast  with  shiny  entrai 
hanging  out,  spitting  and  flaring. 

"Don  Braxton,  friends,  and  h\ 
Kiss  Of  Death.  No,  not  running  /] 
the  bucks  right  now.  We  just  want] 
to  shoiv  it  to  you!" 
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Worshiping  divinity  at  an  Arizona  dragway 
by  Alan  Harrington 


o  back  TO  THE  vastness  of 
^  Aravaipa   Canyon   in  re- 
mote  central  Arizona.  On 
a  ridge  we've  moved  away 
from  the  clanking  wind- 
,  past  the  water  hole,  and  look 
over    the    yellowstone  gorges 
re,  a  century  ago,  caves  sheltered 
laws  of  the  Apache  nation.  Far 
^w  we  can  make  out  deep  blue 
;ks.  Javelinas  and  cougars  can 
be  found  here.  Wild  stallions 
e  came  down  to  run  off  a  settler's 
tive  mares.  Now  in  a  high  mead- 
with  wildflowers  all  around  we're 
ltter  silence.  A  breeze  touches  us, 
the  young  traveler  beside  me 
is:  "Man,  what  a  place!   If  I 
Id  only  get  to  crash  around  here 
alone  on  my  Harley!" 


rlLTED  back  like  an  astro- 
naut,  Kiss  Of  Death's  driver 
wears  a  skeleton  costume. 
They  lower  the  hood  down 
over  him,  and,  kamikaze- 
he's  clamped  in.  Except  that  this 
rj  won't  die  tonight,  and  there's 
way  he  will  be  traveling  much 
re  than  440  yards. 
'Just  checking  traction,  friends, 
i  scored  seven-eleven  last  week,  a 
y,  very  fine  time.  And  he  has  run 
Hwo-two  before  here  on  Tucson 
xgway" 

The  driver's  gone,  locked  in.  Kiss 
Death  inches  forward,  ready  to 
when  we  notice  on  all  sides,  and 
ether  feel  within  us,  something 
npletely  unexpected.  The  rolling, 
ring  waves  of  sound,  the  gunning 
all  those  engines  rising  and  falling 
hout  end  has  aroused  everyone 
ually.  Our  neighbors  in  the  grand- 
nd  are  hugging  and  groping  each 
ler,  and  so,  we  realize,  are  we. 
\ot  only  rough  country  studs  and 
ir  women  out  of  pickup  trucks, 
1  tattooed,  bearded  bikers  and 
ir  old  ladies,  but  Chicanos,  too, 
few  blacks,  and  Papago  Indians; 
arly  all  these  are  here  family  style 
:h  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  or 
co  Box  suppers;  kids  running 
)und,  their  parents  aroused,  kiss- 
hugging,  waving  cans  of  beer. 
Good  Lord,  and  now,  if  possible, 
5  blatting  builds  up,  and  just  as  it 
es  I'm  aware  of  laughter  coming 
through  my  spine  and  out  of  me, 
art  from  me,  out  of  control.  At 
js  point  the  vibrations  have  he- 
me unbearable.  Everybody  in  the 
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Crispina 
found  a 
friend 


One  who  is  helping 
her  survive 


Crispina  Aguilar's  case  is  typical. 

Her  father  works  long  hours  as  a  share- 
cropper despite  a  chronic  pulmonary 
condition  that  saps  his  strength.  Her 
mother  takes  in  washing  whenever  she 
can.  Until  recently,  the  total  income  of 
this  family  of  six  was  about  $13.00  a 
month.  Small  wonder  that  they  were 
forced  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  unpolished 
rice,  swamp  cabbage,  and  tiny  fish  the 
children  seine  from  a  nearby  river. 

Now  Crispina  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
Foster  Parent  in  Tennessee  whose  con- 
tribution of  sixteen  dollars  a  month 
assures  Crispina  and  her  entire  family 
of  better  food  and  health  care.  And, 
when  Crispina  is  old  enough,  the  help 
of  her  Foster  Parent  will  give  her  a 
chance  for  an  education,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  whatever  potential  she 
has  to  offer  to  this  world. 

How  can  such  a  small  monthly  contri- 
bution do  so  much  in  the  life  of  Cris- 
pina's  family?  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  where  Foster  Parents  Plan  is 
at  work,  the  need  is  so  great,  the  pov- 


erty so  deep,  that  very  few  dollars  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference.  In  fact, 
with  PLAN  programs  and  services  in 
place,  the  very  communities  where 
Foster  Children  live  are  aided  toward 
self-improvement. 

To  become  a  Foster  Parent  is  a  special 
responsibility . . .  and  a  most  rewarding 
one.  You  become  an  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  life  of  your  Foster  Child.  You 
come  to  know  the  child  through  photos 
and  a  regular  exchange  of  letters.  Prog- 
ress reports  show  you  vividly  how  much 
good  your  contribution  is  doing.  Of  the 
many  fine  causes  that  ask  for  your 
support,  few  can  offer  you  such  a  tang- 
ible and  immediate  way  to  help  others. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  people  like  you 
are  needed  to  join  in  this  wonderful 
work.  Hundreds  of  children  wait  in 
desperate,  often  shocking,  circum- 
stances for  a  Foster  Parent  to  offer 
them  a  hand  toward  a  decent  life. 

Please  join  us  if  you  can ...  or  let  us 
send  you  more  details  about  how  PLAN 
is  working  around  the  world. 
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stands,  parents  and  children,  sta 
covering  up  his  ears.  The  only  or 
with  their  hands  free  are  the  mechi 
ics  and  others  down  or  near  t 
strip  with  great  earmuffs  clapped  ( 

Then,  with  a  blast  and  crackle 
its  jets,  Kiss  Of  Death  comes  out 
the  gate,  and  seven  seconds  later 
watch  it  spitting  and  sparking  at  t 
dark  end  of  the  dragway.  Fun 
drift  over  the  drag  strip.  We  see  < 
haust  trails  in  the  moonlight,  sm 
burning  rubber,  cigarette  smoke,  ai 
here  and  there  in  patches  a  spi 
fragrance  of  marijuana.  I  feel  daz 
and  weak,  aware  of  the  sudden  sti 
ness.  The  engines  are  silent,  but  t 
inside  of  my  head  still  vibrates  u 
controllably. 

We  turn  to  each  other  wonderii 
where  does  it  all  come  from,  tl 
smashing  and  insulting  low-grai 
beauty?  It's  ecologically  disgracefi 
I  recall  the  horror  of  snowmobil 
churning  through  pure  white  drij 
in  a  pine  forest;  dune  buggies  bias 
ing  along  dry  riverbeds,  and  smi 
animals  running. 

Yet  now  in  the  stands  I'm  throw 
Not  so  much  my  mind  but  my  n€ 
vous  system  has  been  blown,  ar 
I'm  on  the  verge  of  awe. 

GO  back,  and  this  isn't  vei 
farfetched,  to  Paris,  Fel 
ruary  20,  1909,  and  Le  f 
garo's  publication  of  Tl 
Futurist  Manifesto.  Out 
Italy  the  poet  Marinetti  and  tho.< 
with  him  who  have  been  described 
"literary  rioters"  (including  event 
ally  such  as  the  far  greater  Russia 
poet  Mayakovsky)  announce  nef 
and  annihilating  ideals.  Amoi 
these : 

W e  declare  that  the  world's 
splendour  has  been  enriched  by  a 
new  beauty,  the  beauty  of  speed. 
A  racing  motorcar,  its  frame 
adorned  with  great  pipes,  like 
snakes  with  explosive  breath  . . , 
a  roaring  motorcar,  which  looks 
as  though  running  on  shrapnel,  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  Victory 
of  Samothrace. 

We  shall  sing  of  the  man  at  the 
steering  wheel,  whose  ideal  stem 
transfixes  the  Earth,  rushing  over 
the  circuit  of  her  orbit. 

We  want  to  move,  and  come  dov 
from  the  stands  and  walk  at  grow 
level  by  the  low  fence  at  the  side 
the  drag  strip.  The  engines  are  b; 


FOSTER  PARENTS  PLAN,  Inc. 

Box  403,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island  02887  ha-x-iooc 

YES,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  becoming  a  Foster  Parent. 

Please  send  me  the  full  facts  Q 
I  am  ready  now  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  to  a  boy  □    girl  □  age 


country  _  _  0r  whoever  you  feel  needs  me  most  O 

Please  send  a  photo  and  case  history  of  the  Foster  Child.  Enclosed  is  my 
first  contribution  □  $16  monthly,  □  $48  quarterly,  □  $192  annually. 
I  can't  become  a  Foster  Parent  now.  I  enclose  a  gift  of  $  


NAME. 


A  DDRESS  DATE . 


CITY  STATE  ZI P . 


In  Canada  write  153  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4V1P8 

Foster  Parents  Plan  operates  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Indo- 
nesia, Korea,  Haiti,  and  the  Philippines.  All  contributions  are  tax  deductible.  Foster 
Parents  Plan,  Inc.  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  independent  relief  organization. 


YOU  HAVE  BUT  ONE  LIFE 

—  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  find  out  how 
to  take  the  best  care  of  it  you  can? 
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ON  VITAMIN  B6  (PYRIDOXINE) 
"The  sleeping  giant  of  nutrition" 
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Vhat  keeps  well  people  well?  Medical 

inen  have  long  concentrated  upon  sick 
people  and  how  to  get  them  well  .  .  .  not 
•ipon  well  people  and  how  to  keep  them 
[veil.  Now  many  top  research  scientists 
re  concentrating  their  efforts  on  pre- 
entive  medicine  .  .  .  how  to  keep  well 
eople  well. 

lay  we  suggest  that  you  get  the  bene- 
ts  of  this  new  research  for  yourself? 
)o  as  so  many  thousands  of  executives 
o.  Subscribe  to  Executive  Health  Re- 
ort.  The  members  of  our  Editorial 
toard  are  among  the  world's  most  dis- 
inguished  authorities  on  preventive 
ledicine.  Their  wise  advice  can  help 
ou  not  only  live  longer  but  enjoy  those 
xtra  years! 
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MEETING  GOODNESS 
by  Patricia  Goedicke 

Meeting  goodness  in  the  street 
How  sudden! 

Fresh  as  a  corncob,  a  boy 

Pitching  health  in  air 

Like  a  wand  of  sunshine,  a  reed  .  .  . 

Standing  there  before  him  with  your  mouth  open 
Something  you  never  knew  was  yours 

Long  ago  forgotten,  now  wakes  up. 
Quakes  in  its  slippers  like  a  rabbit 

Caught  in  the  act,  in  broad  daylight 
Startled,  red-faced,  stammering. 


EXCAVATIONS 

by  Don  Gordon 

I  am  haunted  by  the  futile  sound 
Of  digging  in  the  buried  cities 
Of  the  world. 

By  the  intent  face  of  the  science 
Of  bones,  stones,  and  feathers. 

\  ainly  the  heart  of  a  people 
1-  -ought  in  the  kitchen  midden. 
It  vanishes  whether  the  end  comes 
A.s  smallpox,  or  lava  flow,  or  drought. 
Or  the  barbarian  riding  his  stallion 
I  p  the  mosaic  stairs. 

Discover  in  what  artifacts 
The  boy's  love  or  fear  of  his  father. 
The  girl  diminished  by  the  mother. 
The  man  and  the  woman  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  stars  of  the  historic  night: 

r  the  exercise  of  the  power 
Of  the  paramount  chief. 
Or  the  relation  between  the  entrails 
And  the  beginning  of  wars 
And  the  drowning  of  virgins. 

It  existed  for  a  fragment  of  time 
In  an  ambience  of  its  own  desire. 
Who  digs  in  the  curious  plateau 
Releases  it  forever  like  myrrh 
Escaping  with  a  sigh 
The  gold  coffin  of  the  king. 
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tering  the  night  air  again.  Smoke  an 
exhaust  clouds  of  nitromethane  drii 
across  the  moon's  face.  Our  cer< 
mony  has  turned  into  a  lightworls 
and  fashion  show.  We  pass  by  Sui 
dance  and  Winenuiker.  and  com 
upon  a  Funny  Car  in  the  shape  of 
flame,  and  another  called  Rhino  wit 
an  ivory  like  horn.  All  around  us  ai 
bright  red  and  blue  plastic  helmet 
and  helmets  of  gold,  and  black  he 
mets  with  silver  streaks  and  stars  an 
flames  painted  on  them. 

W  e're  back  in  the  stands.  A  stu 
in  silver  lame  coveralls  waits  by  th 
"Christmas  Tree"  starting  gate  wit 
its  flashing  lights,  joined  by  som< 
body  whose  coveralls,  also  silvei 
sparkle  with  black  sequins. 

"Hey!"  the  public-address  ar 
nouncer  comes  on.  "And  now,  an 
now,  friends,  would  you  believe?  W 
didn't  plan  it.  We  didn't  advertis 
this,  'cause  we  didn't  know,  but  Tot, 
Bedloe  is  here!  He  is  here,  he  ha 
come!  The  Streak  has  come,  an 
with  Tom  Bedloe  at  the  wheel!  Lt 
the  croud  part  there!  Now  you  se 

And  the  crowd  does  part,  and  w 
stare  at  the  Funny  Car  and  its  occu 
pant.  The  driver  inside  lies  back  i: 
his  silvery  asbestos  spacesuit.  H 
seems  wrapped  in  foil.  And  he  jus 
sits  in  his  machinery.  Tom  Bedlo 
sits  within  a  tangle  of  raw  machiner 
with  no  form  whatever  enclosinj 
him. 

"There  is  no  more  beauty  excep 
in  strife,"  cried  out  The  F uturis 
Manifesto  in  1909.  "'No  masterpiec 
without  aggressiveness.  Poetry  mu; 
be  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  ui 
known  forces,  to  command  them  t 
bow  before  man.  .  .  .  v>  hy  should  w 
look  behind  us.  when  we  have  t 
break  in  the  mysterious  portals  c 
the  Impossible?  Time  and  Spac 
died  yesterday.  Already  we  live  il 
the  absolute,  since  we  have  alread 
created  speed,  eternal  and  ever-pre 
ent." 

So  too.  who  knows  again,  in  Tu< 
son  tonight. 

The  hood  comes  slowly  down,  an 
they  lock  Bedloe  in. 

Then  we  see  her.  The  blonde  gii 
steps  out  all  alone  on  the  drag  strijj 
She  moves  close  to  The  Streak  an 
begins  coaxing  it  forward.  She  becli 
ons  to  the  Funny  Car  shaping  di 
tances  with  her  hands.  This  girl  I 
dressed  in  a  bare-midriff,  barebaci 
red  halter,  hip-hugging  blue  jean  i 
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b  this  brilliantly  edited,  twice-monthly 
Newsletter  for  avid  book-buyers  and 
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ome  disasters  become  book  of  the 
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,/here  and  taken  which  authors  with 
Jm.  A  special  issue  on  West  Coast  pub- 
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sports  book  macho  mania,  William 
Saroyan's  view  of  Michael  Arlen's  best- 
seller. Jose  Yglesias  on  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  -  reversing  unjust  neglect.  Richard 
Adams  paying  his  respects  to  the  classics 
of  childhood  in  "Ingredients  of  Watership 
Down."  And  "discoveries"  by  Tom  Wolfe, 
Evan  Connell,  and  other  noted  authors. 

Plus,  a  special  form  in  each  issue  of 
Bookletter  entitles  you  to  purchase  any 
book  in  print  at  great  discounts.  At  least 
25%  off  every  bestseller  and  general  title; 
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books;  up  to  70%  off  on  special  super- 
bargains.  In  fact,  the  average  reader  saves 
$35.00  yearly  on  book  purchases! 

So  if  you  want  to  read  more,  more 
enjoyably,  and  spend  a  whole  lot  less  in 
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wide  silver-studded  belt,  and  boots. 

In  front  of  us  a  big  Chicano  man 
lifts  his  beer  can  to  the  moon,  calling 
out,  "It's  Bonnie,  Bonnie!"  He 
throws  one  arm  around  his  wife  and 
another  about  his  little  son's  shoul- 
ders, and,  still  managing  a  swig  of 
beer,  he  points  for  the  boy.  "Bon- 


nie! 
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The  Streak  has  started  to  blast,  its 
jets  flaring.  Beckoning  still,  the 
blonde  girl  calls  the  monster  slowly 
forward,  then  thrusting  her  palms 
out  orders  it,  stop,  stop. 

"You'll  notice,  friends,  Funny 
Cars  normally  have  Chrysler  hemis, 
'cause  the  hemisphere  head  gives  you 
more  power,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
A  supercharged,  fuel-injected  Chrys- 
ler will  blow  the  doors  off  anything 
that  Chevy  makes." 

Patting  the  Funny  Car,  she  walks 
away  to  uproarious  applause. 

"Bonnie,  Bonnie!" 

We're  on  our  feet.  Halfway  down 
the  track  he's  going  to  do  the  Funny 
Car's  equivalent  of  a  biker's  wheelie 
— in  full  career  lifting  up  the  front 
wheel  or  wheels  in  bronco-busting 
style.  A  few  months  ago  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  published  a  church  ap- 
peal: "do  a  wheelie  for  jesus  !" 

"Titanium  skid  plates  on  the  rear 
of  the  car,  and  he'll  make  a  real  loud 
burnout  for  you.  Those  long  smoky 
burnouts  are  to  heat  up  the  tires,  you 
know.  And  when  he  raises  up,  oh, 
Tom  is  going  to  raise  up  for  you! 
White  hot  sparks  come  out  of  those 
titanium  plates,  and  it's  got  to  be  the 
greatest  show  in  drag  racing.  And 
notice,  notice,  as  The  Streak  passes 
you,  the  lettering  on  this  car  changes 
from  red  to  green  to  blue  under  the 
lights!  Man,  oh  man,  that's  real  wild 
custom  work!  Beautiful,  beautiful!" 

And  in  front  of  us  the  Chicano 
man  turns  about  and  reeling  in  glory 
shouts  to  everybody  in  the  stands:  "I 
plated  that  son  of  a  bitch!  Oh  yes, 
man!  In  my  shop!" 


OUT  of  there,  in  the  park- 
ing lot,  we  drive  off  and  all 
those  roaring  engines  re- 
cede into  the  night.  Have 
we  just  come  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemy?  How  to  sort  out 
one's  enemies,  that's  the  problem. 
A  dear  friend  has  said:  "Don't  knock 
the  way  the  other  guy  swings."  (She 
more  or  less  excepts  the  Marquis  de 
Sade,  et  cetera.)  This  would  mean 


that  one  ought  not  to  disapprove  of 
others'  sense  of  beauty,  such  as  the 
awesome  and  horrible  beauty  we 
have  just  shared. 

For  it  was  that,  and  we  did  share 
it.  We  were  drawn  into  the  light- 
works  and — in  Marinetti's  terms,  the 
poetry — of  shattering,  smelly  ma- 
chines. ( For  what  it's  worth,  we  may 
note  that  at  one  point  Marinetti,  an 
early  friend  of  Mussolini's,  at  least 
played  at  supporting  Fascism.)  Two 
hours  went  by  and  we  sat,  as  his 
manifesto  put  it,  "transfixed,"  for- 
getting to  wonder  about  the  percus- 
sive effects  on  nearby  animal  life, 
and  the  grievous  environmental  in- 
sult that  will  always  follow  from  this 
sort  of  thing. 

We  sat  in  on  a  continuously  rever- 
berating insult  to  the  spring  night 


and  all  plant  and  animal  life  it  migl 
contain.  We  had  then  shared  in  th 
Joy  of  Vandals,  was  this  not  true? 

But  had  this  insult  been  intende 
as  such,  Marinetti's  way?  What  ma 
be  worst  of  all,  I  don't  think  so.  Wit 
what  loving  care  the  assault  on  wh{ 
we  hold  dear  is  managed.  In  front  c 
us  the  Honcho  of  the  Conquistadc 
Garage,  wild  with  pride,  clutches  hi 
little  boy's  hand  as  The  Streak  thj 
he  plated  blasts  off  from  the  Chris 
mas  Tree.  And  all  over  this  land  ma 
be  seen  the  devotions  of  dudes  i 
greasy  coveralls,  down  on  their  knee 
in  body  shops.  My  cultural  enem 
worships  too.  C 

Alan  Harrington  is  the  author,  most  recentl 
of  Psychopaths  (Simon  and  Schuster)  an 
with  Dan  Sakall,  Love  and  Evil:  From  a  Pr 
bation  Officer's  Casebook  (Little,  Brown). 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


A  GOOD  WORD 
FOR  THE  CIA 


m 


Contrary  to  the  melodrama  now  playing  in  the  national  press 
by  George  Crile  III 


IN  the  current  welter  of  re- 
porting about  the  CIA,  the 
press  once  again  displays  its 
talent  for  the  obvious.  By  and 
large  the  press  has  chosen  to 
write  a  straightforward  melodrama 
that  amplifies  the  political  passions 
of  the  moment  and  makes  little  at- 
tempt at  subtlety,  understanding,  or 
critical  reasoning.  Nothing  demon- 
strates this  more  clearly  than  a  com- 


parison of  the  theatrical  roles  a 
signed  to  two  CIA  agents  who  recer 
ly  came  in  from  the  cold  to  tell  the 
stories.  One  of  the  stories  has  be( 
accepted  as  revealed  truth;  the  oth< 
has  been  all  but  ignored. 

Consider  first  the  experience  of  tl 
man  identified  as  the  true  prophf 
Philip   Agee   had   been   a  zealoi 
middle-level    CIA    agent    in  Latf 
America  for  twelve  years  when,  .'I 


ells  us,  he  discovered  that  a  man 
tad  caused  to  be  arrested  by  Uru- 
yan  officials  was  tortured.  He  had 
arently  been  unaware  of  this 
n-American  police  tradition,  and 
!  incident  triggered  a  convulsion 
|iis  thinking.  He  soon  came  to 
t  the  CIA  as  the  chief  force  of 
in  the  world  and  resolved  to 
le  a  book  telling  all.  In  his  In- 
i  the  Company:  CIA  Diary,  Agee 
i  indeed  seem  to  tell  all  that 
cnows,  including  names  of  CIA 
ials  and  foreign  leaders  who  co- 
•ated  with  them. 

ihe  book  appears  clearly  to  vi- 
3  the  Espionage  Act  (which  no 
3t  explains  his  self-imposed  ex- 
,  and  he  makes  no  bones  about 
new  loyalties.  He  wrote  much  of 
book  in  Cuba,  and  he  reports 
ting  regularly  with  Cuban  intel- 
lce  and  embassy  officials  in  Par- 
id  London.  He  describes  himself 
socialist  with  aspirations,  as  he 
:e  in  Esquire,  to  become  a  Com- 
ist  and  a  revolutionary,  and  he 
ses  the  KGB  as  an  organization 
taps  repressive  in  Russia,  but 
porting  the  right  causes  and 
lements  abroad. 

lis  current  efforts  are  devoted  to 
iroying  the  CIA  by  exposing  the 
tities  of  as  many  CIA  agents 
•ad  as  he  can.  A  traitor?  A  Rus- 
or  Cuban  spy?  Far  from  it.  "The 
try  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend" 
gee's  motto,  and  in  this  era  when 
rmed  opinion  is  focusing  its  con- 
s  on  internal  threats,  he  is  ac- 
|ed  as  a  crusader  against  evil.  He 
equently  interviewed  on  televi- 
,  and  many  journalists  turn  to 
!  as  an  invaluable  and  reliable 
ce  of  information  on  the  true 
ire  of  the  CIA. 

i^hy  did  you  decide  to  blow  the 
tie  on  the  CIA?"  he  was  asked 
i  lengthy  interview  that  appeared 
he  August  issue  of  Playboy. 
2:  "I  finally  understood  after  12 
s  with  the  agency,  how  much 
;ring  it  was  causing,  that  mil- 
ls of  people  all  over  the  world 
I,  been  killed  or  at  least  had  their 
destroyed  by  the  CIA  and  the 
tutions  it  supports.  I  just  couldn't 
jy  and  do  nothing." 
Layboy:    "Millions   of  people? 
Ii't  you  overstating  the  case?" 
IpEE:  "I  wish  I  were." 
|ihile  Playboy  was  running  this 
■•view,  its  sister  publication,  Oui, 
■  running  a  short  story  of  Agee's 


Won't  you  help  us  buy 
food  for  hungry  children 


that  buys  "just  another  Christmas  w 
gift"  for  more  fortunate  kids — can  mean  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  bread,  meat  and  milk  to  thousands  of  families  in  the 
rural  South. 

These  families  simply  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  But  with  the 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Program  and  the  help  of  volunteers  working 
out  of  local  NAACP  branches,  the  NAACP  Emergency  Relief 
Fund  makes  just  a  little  money  go  a  long  way  towards  the  relief 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Sometimes  as  little  as  $1  will  buy  a  penniless  couple  $64 
worth  of  food  stamps.  Occasionally,  as  much  as  $20,  can  give 
each  member  of  a  family  of  1 6  about  650  worth  of  food  each  day 
for  a  month.  Mostly,  we  help  families  out  with  the  $8  or  $1 0  or  $1 2 
a  month  they  need  to  get  their  full  food  stamp  allotment. 

And  though  the  amounts  given  to  individual  families  are  very 
small — they  have  often  meant  survival  io  many  of  the  thousands 
of  people  assisted  in  recent  years. 

That's  why  the  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund  needs  your 
help  so  badly. 

Every  dollar  you  contribute  is  tax-deductible.  And,  on  the 
average,  every  dollar  we  get  converts  into  $11  worth  of  food. 

But  we  can't  do  it  without  your  dollars.  So  please  send  what 
you  can.  Thanks. 

NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
Dept.  A6  Box  121,  Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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in  which  the  United  States  is  saved 
from  a  CIA  putsch  by  a  clean-limbed 
KGB  hero. 


JOURNALISTS  ARE  EMPLOYED 
to  cast  a  cold  eye  on 
such  passionately  partisan 
sources.  But  the  Playboy  in- 
terviewer tells  us  of  Agee's 
hotel  room,  which  he  describes  as 
being  "crowded  with  TV  and  news- 
paper reporters,  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives, leaders  of  citizens'  groups, 
former  intelligence  officers,  histori- 
ans in  search  of  CIA  data." 

Although  Agee  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, he  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  CIA  demonologists  often  ac- 
cepted as  straightforward  muck- 
rakers.  The  other  two  principal  fig- 
ures in  this  endeavor  are  John  Marks 
and  Victor  Marchetti,  two  former 
intelligence  officers  who  coauthored 
the  best-seller  The  CIA  and  the  Cult 
of  Intelligence. 

Together  Agee,  Marks,  and  Mar- 
chetti have  considerably  influenced 
the  public  perception  of  the  CIA — 
through  their  books,  TV  and  speak- 
ing appearances,  and  especially  as 
sources  for  reporters.  Here  they 
sometimes  rely  on  mutual  corrobora- 
tion. 

Thus  Agee  quotes  Marchetti  in 
his  Playboy  interview  as  predicting 
"some  revelations  that  will  chill  your 
spine,  really  grisly  things.  And  some 
of  them,"  he  said,  "may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  assassinations  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  Senator  Kennedy, 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  other  well- 
known  individuals,  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

There  is  no  empirical  reason  to 
choose  between  the  quality  of 
Agee's  unsupported  assertions  and 
those  of  CIA  spokesmen,  and  yet  to- 
day's reporters  choose  to  lap  up  the 
cant  of  one  and  don't  bother  even  to 
submit  the  other  to  skeptical  ques- 
tioning. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  political  drama  now  playing. 
Since  it  seeks  catharsis,  its;  actors 
are  permitted  to  don  terrible  masks, 
and  to  ad  lib  lines  more  horrifying 
than  those  in  the  script — the  more 
horrifying,  the  better:  Playboy  thus 
assigns  Fred  Branfman,  codirector 
of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center 
and  as  zealous  an  antiwar,  antimili- 
tary  and  anti-CIA  activist  as  can  be 
found,  to  describe  the  CIA's  secret 


war  in  Laos.  No  longer  is  the  jour- 
nalist just  an  advocate:  the  advocate 
becomes  the  journalist  and  cites 
anonymous  sources  to  document  gris- 
ly stories  of  CIA  agents  carrying 
bags  filled  with  Laotian  ears  or  air- 
freighting a  sawed-off  human  head  as 
a  practical  joke.  All  of  this  is  permit- 
ted— at  times  encouraged — in  the 
morality  play. 

But  if  a  man  does  not  follow  the 
approved  script,  perhaps  even  going 
so  far  as  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  stock  figures  in  the  touring  rep- 
ertory company,  he  finds  himself 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Consider  in 
this  regard  the  experience  of  David 
Atlee  Phillips,  the  other  CIA  opera- 
tive who  recently  emerged  from  the 
shadows  of  the  Agency.  Phillips  was 
the  CIA  chief  of  covert  operations 
for  Latin  America.  In  the  midst  of  a 
successful  career,  he  announced  his 
retirement,  explaining  that  he  could 
no  longer  in  good  conscience  sit 
back  and  watch  the  CIA  assailed 
from  all  quarters  without  anyone 
presenting  the  Agency's  case.  He 
would,  therefore,  become  the  CIA's 
public  defender. 

Phillips  began  his  career  as  a  ju- 
nior case  officer  in  the  1954  overthrow 
of  the  Arbenz  government  in  Guate- 
mala. He  had  been  in  Lebanon  the 
night  before  the  U.S.  Marines  landed 
in  1958  and  in  Havana  in  1959, 
when  Batista  fled  Cuba;  he  was  a 
high-ranking  official  at  the  time  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  played  an  even 
larger  role  in  the  Agency's  massive 
effort  during  the  1965  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fi- 
nally, as  CIA  chief  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  1973,  he  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  last  stage  of  the 
Agency's  efforts  to  "destabilize"  the 
Chilean  government. 

The  press  room  at  the  Sheraton- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington  was 
overflowing  with  reporters  and  TV 
camera  crews  for  Phillips's  first  press 
conference  last  May,  but  they  didn't 
quite  know  what  questions  to  ask. 
Several  sought  assurances  that  Phil- 
lips was  not  undertaking  an  official 
propaganda  mission;  another  asked 
him  to  describe  all  covert  actions  he 
had  knowledge  of.  Everyone  seemed 
disappointed  that  he  didn't  volunteer 
secrets  embarrassing  to  the  CIA. 

Nonetheless,  the  story  of  Phillips's 
retirement  was  dutifully  reported;  he 
was  asked  to  appear  on  several  TV 
talk  shows,  and  was  given  an  oppor- 


tunity to  write  an  article  for  the  ( 
Ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  Ai 
then  Phillips  dropped  from  sight.  P 
porters  stopped  calling  for  int< 
views,  and  he  wasn't  asked  to  appe 
on  television.  He  spent  the  summ 
organizing  an  association  of  retir 
CIA  agents — 460  of  them — and  he 
the  group's  first  meeting  in  Was 
ington  in  September.  An  account  w 
run  the  next  day  on  the  obitua 
page  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Phillips  had  assumed  that,  even 
no  college  community  wanted  to  he 
a  defense  of  the  CIA,  it  might  w 
come  the  opportunity  to  subject  o 
of  the  Agency's  foremost  covert  c 
erators  to  questioning  or  debate.  1 
sent  a  brochure  containing  his  ofl 
to  586  colleges.  After  five  montl 
during  which  time  he  received  sev< 
al  invitations  from  patriotic  clul 
VFW  halls,  and  the  like,  not  one  c 
lege  expressed  an  interest.  Equa 
disturbing  to  Phillips  as  his  sw 
assignment  to  oblivion  was  the  skf 
ticism  of  such  reporters  as  did  d( 
with  him.  His  first  experience  of  tl 
occurred  during  ABC's  account 
Frank  Sturgis. 

STURGIS  WAS  ONE  of  the  W 
tergate  burglars  and  befc 
that  a  Marine,  gunrunni 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  i 
round  adventurer.  He  w 
also  something  of  a  publicity  hou; 
who  had  a  history  of  telling  1 
stories  to  Jack  Anderson.  It  was  r 
remarkable  that  the  New  York  Da 
News  should  print  a  series  of  artic 
on  his  alleged  past  exploits:  wl 
was  slightly  more  surprising  m! 
Sturgis's  boast  that  he  had  been 
CIA  "triple  agent," involved  in  su 
sinister  plots  as  the  assassination 
foreign  leaders  and  the  overthrow 
governments  in  Cuba,  Panama,  Gi 
temala,  the  Dominican  Republic,  a 
Haiti.  Shortly  after  making  thi 
allegations,  he  was  summoned  befc 
the  Rockefeller  Commission, 
which  he  swore  that  he  had  ne' 
worked  for  the  CIA.  But  then  caj 
ABC  with  its  celebrated  Close-t 
documentary  team  to  produce  I 
hour  special  "to  review  the  reel 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agenc; 

Sturgis  presented  the  document 
ians  with  a  dilemma:  off  camera 
alluded  to  involvement  in  all  sorts 
CIA  ventures,  but  on  camera  ■ 
wouldn't  say  that  he  had  participa 


THE  WIZARD 
OF  WALKER  STREET. 


pianos  of  the  day  had  a  thin,  nasal 
1  when  Henry  E.  Steinway  set  up 
in  Walker  Street  in  New  York  City, 
rting  in  1853,  he  and  his  descendants 
iy  began  to  "re-invent"  the  instrument, 
ey  redesigned  scales,  repositioned 
i;es,  reworked  actions.  They  literally 
;ed  the  shape  of  the  piano  for  all  time 
Iroduced  an  instrument  of  unprece- 
d  sensitivity,  and  power  -  the  most  tech- 
s  advanced  piano  of  its  time, 
lay  under  the  guidance  of  Henry  E. 
vay's  heirs,  the  company  he  founded  is 
le  unchallenged  technical  leader, 
pay  only  a  Steinway®  has  the  touch,  the 

the  sensitivity,  and  the  power  of  a 
[vay.  Because  it  continues  to  be  the  most 

ced  and  modern  piano  being  built. 
*  Wizard  lives! 

:  more  information  please  write  to 
'  E.  Steinway 's  great-great  grandson, 
,m  T.  Steinway,  109  West  57th  Street, 
fork  100 19. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 
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in  CIA  assassination  plots;  worse,  he 
wouldn't  even  say  that  he  had  been 
a  CIA  agent.  ABC  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  saying  it  for  him.  ABC  re- 
porter David  Schoumacher:  "Frank 
Sturgis  first  came  to  our  attention 
when  he  was  arrested  in  the  Water- 
gate break-in.  He  first  came  to  the 
CIA's  attention  many  years  before, 
one  of  Fidel  Castro's  trusted  security 
men,  but  an  agent  working  for  the 
CIA.  Did  you,  Frank,  ever  partici- 
pate in  any  plots  to  kill  Castro?" 
Sturgis:  "Yes,  I  participated  in  sev- 
eral plots  in  Havana.  Yes." 

The  CIA,  learning  of  the  inter- 
view a  few  days  before  the  docu- 
mentary's scheduled  broadcast, 
asked  ABC  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
prove the  Sturgis  allegations.  ABC, 
claiming  satisfaction  with  its  docu- 
mentation, declined  the  offer.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Close-Up  team  had  al- 
ready sent  a  reporter  and  camera 
crew  to  Phillips's  first  press  confer- 
ence, the  idea  being  to  include  por- 
tions of  his  remarks  in  its  CIA  spe- 
cial. The  camera  crew  was  there 
when  Phillips  emphatically  asserted 
that  "Frank  Sturgis  never  worked 
for  the  CIA  for  one  minute."  When 
the  documentary  was  finally  broad- 
cast, Sturgis  was  identified  without 
qualification  as  a  former  CIA  agent, 
and  his  allegation  served  as  the 
show's  most  dramatic  indictment 
against  the  CIA. 

THINGS  WERE  much  the  same, 
though  in  a  more  exagger- 
ated form,  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy era,  and  we  are  just 
now  seeing  some  of  its  vic- 
tims such  as  John  Paton  Davies  and 
John  Henry  Faulk  emerging  at  long 
last  from  the  cloud  that  was  cast 
over  their  lives  in  that  particular 
melodrama.  The  object  then  was  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  supposed  ma- 
lignancy of  presumed  Communist  in- 
filtration. In  today's  drama,  the  new 
enemy  is  seen  as  the  secret  powers 
of  government,  and  the  CIA  is  the 
symbolic  target.  The  first  clear-cut 
victim  of  this  crusade  is  Alexander 
Butterfield. 

Butterfield  is  the  man  whose  can- 
dor led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tapes, 
and,  some  would  say,  ultimately  to 
the  ruin  of  Richard  Nixon.  This  no 
doubt  stimulated  the  imagination  of 
Col.  Fletcher  Prouty,  the  elaborator 
of  one  of  the  more  baroque  com- 


plexes of  conspiracy  currently  to 
hand.  Colonel  Prouty,  a  former  Air 
Force  officer,  served  for  a  time  as  a 
liaison  officer  with  the  CIA.  From 
that  experience  comes  his  book,  The 
Secret  Team,  which  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  CIA  runs  the  United 
States. 

Colonel  Prouty 's  theories  attract- 
ed no  serious  attention  until  the  wave 
of  CIA  revelations  began  to  mount. 
Last  July  Prouty  told  Daniel  Schorr 
of  CBS  and  Ford  Rowan  of  NBC 
that  the  CIA  had  placed  a  "contact 
officer"  in  the  White  House  during 
the  Nixon  years,  who  was  none  oth- 
er than  Alexander  Butterfield.  And 
who  had  told  Colonel  Prouty?  It  was, 
he  said,  E.  Howard  Hunt. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  followed 
Howard  Hunt's  statements  through- 
out Watergate  realizes  that  his  rec- 
ord of  veracity  is  questionable,  and 
anyone  who  has  read  Colonel  Prou- 
ty s  book  is  aware  that  his  theories 
of  CIA  influence  are  extreme.  None- 
theless, NBC  and  CBS  rushed  ac- 
counts of  the  eerie  disclosure  onto 
the  July  11  Today  show  and  the  CBS 
Morning  News;  soon  the  story  was 
appearing  throughout  the  country. 

Neither  network  had  called  But- 
terfield or  Hunt  before  rushing  onto 
the  air.  Two  days  later,  Butterfield 
went  on  CBS's  Sixty  Minutes  and  in- 
dignantly denied  the  allegation.  How- 
ard Hunt  then  denied  having  ever 
told  any  such  story  to  Prouty,  and 
Senator  Church  added  that  his  com- 
mittee had  no  evidence  for  it.  By  that 
time,  however,  Butterfield,  CIA  offi- 
cer or  not,  had  been  stigmatized. 

The  Butterfield  episode  is  the  most 
glaring  exercise  in  unchecked  cre- 
dulity to  date  in  the  press's  CIA  cov- 
erage, but  the  country's  papers  seem 
to  launch  minor  flights  of  fancy  vir- 
tually every  week.  Stories  of  CIA  la- 
ser bugging  devices  painted  onto  the 
White  House  walls,  of  CIA  officials 
having  sat  in  on  meetings  with  Os- 
wald in  which  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion was  discussed,  stories  which  sur- 
face for  a  day,  register  in  readers' 
minds  and  then  disappear  from  sight. 
Most  anything  that  will  add  to  the 
drama  yet  not  deviate  from  the  story 
line  is  admissible  for  a  walk-on  part. 

But  why  is  this  necessary?  Is  it 
not  gilding  the  lily  to  try  to  improve 
on  the  CIA's  own  venality — in  its 
Mafia  contracts  to  assassinate  Castro, 
its  machinations  to  poison  Lumumba, 
its  domestic  spying,  its  drug  testing, 


poison-caching,  and  who  knows  wl! 
else?  There  is  mischief  in  all  of  t 
as  well,  for  in  escalating  a  legitim; 
controversy  into  political  theater 
becomes  far  less  likely  that  a  s» 
sible  course  of  action  will  be  pi 
sued  to  correct  the  abuses  being 
vestigated.  What  is  emerging  is 
picture  of  the  CIA  as  an  almost 
pernatural  power,  able  to  work 
will  on  the  nation  and  the  world.  1 
obvious  corrective  to  this  percerv 
reality  would  be  the  liquidation 
the  beast.  But  what  if  the  CIA  has 
along  been  an  instrument  and 
flection  of  Presidential  policy?  7 
corrective  might  then  only  yield 
a  new  monster  with  a  different  na 
— such  as  the  Plumbers. 

There  is  a  final  irony  to  the  i 
ture  and  style  of  the  press-CIA  c< 
frontation  that  is  taking  place  tod; 
The  James  Bond  heroes  of  the  pt 
ular  spy  thrillers  of  the  early  19( 
captured  the  imagination  of  I 
American  reading  public  as  the 
mantic  saviors  of  liberty  in  the  wor 
Like  the  investigative  journalist 
today,  the  Bond-type  spy  operal 
alone  and  in  secret,  infiltrating  po 
erful  and  sinister  organizations  W 
the  willingness  to  use  unsavory  mej 
ods  if  necessary  to  subvert  their  e 
intent.  Now  Bond  has  becd 
the  enemy,  and  the  investigan 
journalist,  his  spiritual  successorj 
charged  with  the  task  of  rooting 
power-drunk  spy  out  of  his  lair  a 
exposing  his  corruption  to  the  woi 

It  is  worth  recalling,  as  the  pn 
pursues  this  latest  of  its  crusaq 
the  fate  of  the  CIA.  It  isn't  in  tr| 
ble  today  because  of  the  ends 
sought.  Those  were,  more  often  th 
not,  noble  ones,  such  as  making  I 
world  safe  for  democracy.  It  w 
rather,  the  means  it  chose  to  use  a 
for  too  long  was  allowed  to  use  1 
checked  either  by  its  political  m 
ters  or  by  press  inquiry.  The  pr 
now  adopts  the  same  tone  of  unci 
promising  and  embattled  ideali 
with  which  young  agents  went  ij 
secret  battle  a  generation  ago.  1 
world  is  not  so  simple  and  easj 
place  that  any  enterprise  as  si 
righteous  as  the  CIA  or  the  An 
ican  press  will  long  be  honest  w 
itself.  Christian  and  Moslem  al: 
came  to  curse  the  Crusades. 

George  Crile  III,  a  contributing  editor 
Harper's,  is  at  work  on  a  book  about 
CIA,  to  be  published  in  the  spring  by  Hi 
er's  Magazine  Press. 
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It's  easy  to  see 
why  we  care 
about  safety 

On-the-job  accidents  may  cause  physical  and  mental  suffering  for  workers  and  the 
families.  Here  are  some  of  the  steps  Bethlehem  takes  to  increase  the  safety  of  i 
employees — who  make  steel,  mine  coal,  and  build  ships. 


Train.  And  train  we  do.  At 
Bethlehem  Steel,  safety  is  a  man- 
agement responsibility.  So  we've 
given  our  more  than  10,000  super- 
visors the  tools  and  skills  needed  to 
help  prevent  on-the-job  accidents. 
Our  supervisory  training  program 
is  based  on  a  12-chapter  safety 
manual  and  a  series  of  15  one-hour 
audio-visual  training  sessions. 
Every  supervisor  learns  how  to 
identify  job  hazards  .  .  .  how  to 
develop  solutions  for  those  hazards 
.  .  .  how  to  teach  employees  the 
safe  way  to  do  the  job  .  .  .  and  how 
to  correct  unsafe  practices.  Does 
it  work? 

Since  our  safety  program  was 
formalized  in  1916,  serious  injuries 
to  Bethlehem  Steel  employees  have 
dropped  by  95  per  cent. 


Teach  and  observe.  Written  job 
procedures  are  used  to  teach  em- 
ployees the  safe  way  to  do  their 
jobs.  Supervisors  talk  with  em- 
ployees periodically,  and  observe 
them  at  work,  to  try  and  make 
sure  they  know  and  follow  the  safe 
job  procedure.  When  unsafe  prac- 
tices are  detected,  the  supervisor 
reinstructs  the  person  doing  the 
job.  Is  it  successful?  Today,  a 
Bethlehem  Steel  employee  is  safer 
on  his  job  than  off. 


BETHl  EHEM 
ST  EL 


Protect.  We  make  availat 
proper  protective  equipment,  su 
as  protective  clothing,  safe 
glasses,  hard  hats,  safety  bel 
and  respirators.  In  1974,  Bethleh* 
Steel  invested  about  $5  million 
these  and  other  safety  applianc 
Was  it  worth  it?  You  bet  it  w 
We  know  this  equipment  sav 
lives  and  prevented  injuries. 

Persist.  Bethlehem  supervise 
and  engineers  constantly  se 
ways  to  improve  working  con 
tions,  work  methods,  plant  layo 
and  machine  guarding.  Train 
programs,  teaching  methods,  a 
safety  equipment  also  are  c< 
stantly  being  improved.  Ale 
with  the  excellent  cooperation 
the  unions  represented  at  c| 
operations,  this  persistence  p; 
off — in  increased  safety  for  < 
workers. 


Bethleher 
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All  the 
fuss  about 
smoking 
got  me 

thinking  I'd  either 
quit  or  smoke  True. 


I  smoke 
True. 


King  Regular:  11  mg.  "tar",  0.6  mg.  nicotine,  100's  Menthol:  13  mg. 
"tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  April  75. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


The  low  tar,  low  nicotine  cigarette.  Think  about  it1 


Harper's 


I  AGED  REVOLUTION 


nations  on  a  modern  theme 


n  November  10  the  General  Assem- 
m     bly  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  vote 
I     of  72-35  with  32  abstentions,  passed 
a   resolution   defining  Zionism  as  a 
"form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimi- 
lon."  Intended  as  an  attack  against  Israel 
id  by  extension  against  the  ideas  associated 
h  democracy,  civil  liberties,  and  human 
hts ) ,  the  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
rial,  Cultural,  and  Humanitarian  Committee 
the  U.N.  by  the  bloc  of  Arab  nations.  It 
ourages  the  member  states  to  look  upon 
port  for  Israel  as  a  criminal  act.  If  enforced 
literal-minded  governments  (or  by  govern- 
lts  choosing  to  be  literal-minded  as  a  pretext 
miscellaneous  depredations)  the  resolution 
Id  transform   anti-Semitism   into   a  noble 
se.  The  majority  voting  in  favor  of  its  pas- 
e  consisted  of  the  Communist  countries  mak- 
alliance  with  those  nations  of  Africa,  Asia, 
Latin  America  that  conceive  of  themselves 
he  vanguard  in  the  revolution  said  to  be  re- 
ming  the  Third  World  from  ignorance  and 
pair. 

he  furious  and  impotent  rage  that  animates 
much  of  their  rhetoric  suggests  that  their 
:>lution  has  failed.  The  cheering  that  accom- 
ied  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  General 
embly  contained  the  mockery  of  self-defeat. 
:e  conceived  as  the  last,  best  hope  of  peace 
the  world,  the  U.N.  appeared  to  have 
nged  itself  into  a  headquarters  tent  conve- 
lt  for  plotting  wars  and  demolitions,  an 
•mbly  that  reserved  its  warmest  applause 
Yasir  Arafat  with  a  gun  under  his  coat, 
/hen  it  was  organized  in  San  Francisco  in 
5,  the  U.N.  envisioned  an  entirely  different 
1  of  transformation.  For  a  number  of  years, 
ubly  as  many  as  fifteen,  the  U.N.  attempted 
Tibue  the  words  of  its  charter  with  meaning 
political  structure.  It  did  so  with  the  cus- 
ary  failures  and  hypocrisies,  but  a  surpris- 
number  of  its  members  worked  to  extend  the 


fragile  lines  of  civil  liberty  across  the  old  colo- 
nial frontiers.  In  the  early  1960s  a  host  of 
new  nations  clamored  for  admission  into  the 
U.N.,  all  of  them  struggling  to  let  fall  what 
their  orators  invariably  described  as  "the 
shackles  of  imperialism."  As  a  correspondent 
assigned  to  the  U.N.  in  those  days,  I  remember 
their  excitement  with  the  spaciousness  of  their 
newfound  freedom.  They  spoke  in  a  sudden 
rush  of  words,  as  if  unaccustomed  to  speaking 
to  anybody  of  whom  they  were  not  afraid. 
Hoping  to  redress  the  balance  of  accumulated 
wrongs,  they  sought  to  form  a  coalition  of  the 
weak  against  the  tyranny  of  the  strong. 

Within  a  decade  most  of  them  had  been 
killed  or  forced  into  exile.  Their  revolutions 
passed  through  brief  periods  of  representative 
government  and  then  subsided  into  the  primi- 
tive lethargy  of  military  despotism.  Nothing  was 
ever  enough.  The  poor  nations  looked  into  the 
shop  windows  of  the  West  and  wanted  more  of 
everything — more  money,  more  guns,  more 
medals,  more  of  what  they  came  to  believe  was 
owed  to  them  for  the  years  of  breaking  stones. 
If  it  was  true  (as  the  smiling  enthusiasts  in  the 
West  so  often  and  so  easily  said)  that  the  im- 
perialist nations  had  plundered  the  wealth  of 
the  subcontinents,  then  was  it  not  also  true  that 
those  nations  would  restore  the  value  of  every- 
thing that  had  been  made  into  jewelry  and 
automobiles?  No,  it  was  not  true;  neither  was 
it  convenient  or  possible.  The  promises  of  the 
1960s  expired  (in  New  York  as  well  as  in 
Saigon  and  New  Delhi),  and  the  currency  of 
inflated  expectation  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  bad  debts.  So  much  had  been  hoped  for,  and 
as  little  had  come  to  pass  as  in  the  days  of 
Caesar  Augustus.  If  in  1961  the  U.N.  seemed 
to  offer  the  means  by  which  the  strong  might 
make  the  world  a  paradise  for  the  weak,  by 
1971  it  provided  the  armaments  with  which 
the  weak  might  reduce  the  strong  to  an  equality 
of  misery. 


Roll  CaU 
on  Resolution 
Classifying  Zionism 
as  a  Form  of  Racism 
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Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Bahrein 

Bangladesh 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burundi 

Byelorussia 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Cape  Verde 

Chad 

China 

Congo 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Egypt 

Eq.  Guinea 

Gambia 

Germany,  East 

Grenada 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Guyana 

Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Madagascar 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Mongolia 

(Continued  on  next  page 


Morocco 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Rwanda 

Sao  Tome 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Somalia 

Southern  Yemen 

Soviet  Union 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

Ukraine 

United  Arab  Emir. 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 
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Australia 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Britain 

Canada 

Cen.  Afr.  Rep. 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Dominican  Rep. 

El  Salvador 

Fiji 

Finland 
France 

Germany,  West 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Malawi 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

United  States 

Uruguay 


ORE  THAN  anything  else  it  is  the 
impotence  of  the  Third  World 
that  reveals  itself  in,  the  Zionism 
resolution.  Having  failed  in  its  at- 
tempt to  vote  Israel  out  of  the 
U.N.,  the  Arab  bloc  settled  for  the  gesture  of  con- 
tempt and  for  the  insult  of  inviting  the  Palestin- 
ian Liberation  Organization  to  the  Middle  East 
peace  talks  in  Geneva.  Both  actions  presumably 
suited  the  policy  of  the  Communist  countries. 
If  the  U.N.  can  be  discredited,  if  the  cause  of 
revolution  can  be  seen  to  have  been  lost,  then 
so  much  the  better  for  the  interests  of  the  total- 
itarian state.  The  Arab  nations  no  doubt  believe 
themselves  magically  protected  by  their  newly 
appropriated  Aladdin's  lamp  (witness  the 
ease  with  which  OPEC  can  raise  the  price 
of  oil),  and  it  is  probable  that  they  can 
buy  as  many  votes  as  they  need  in  the  impov- 
erished market  of  the  Third  World.  Had  the 
anticolonialist  revolution  succeeded,  the  smaller 
nations  might  have  had  the  strength  to  refuse 
the  bribe.  Because  the  revolution  failed  they 
could  only  express  their  weakness  by  perform- 
ing the  fantasy  of  omnipotence.  Their  revolu- 
tions have  been  put  back  in  the  cage.  The 
keepers  somehow  acquired  new  uniforms,  ex- 
changing the  muted  gray  of  the  imperialist 
civil  service  for  the  brightly  colored  epaulets 
of  the  indigenous  dictator,  but  the  old  rules 
remain  in  force.  Of  the  seventy-two  nations 
voting  in  favor  of  the  Zionist  resolution,  the 
majority  are  tyrannies. 

On  the  day  after  the  vote,  the  United  States 
Congress  resolved  to  question  the  usefulness  of 


continued  American  support  to  the  U.N.;  else- 
where in  the  world  the  general  opinion  tended 
toward  equally  bleak  prophecies.  Among  the 
people  commissioned  to  maintain  a  level  of 
reason  in  international  affairs  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  U.N.  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nized as  a  theater  of  the  absurd.  The  trouble 
with  the  vote  against  Israel  is  the  harm  that  it 
does  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  U.N.  still  clung 
to  by  the  world  at  large.  The  heaviest  losses  will 
be  incurred  by  precisely  those  nations  that  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  the  continued  existence 
of  the  U.N.,  not  only  as  a  place  of  business  but 
also  as  an  idea.  As  the  wealthier  states  come  to 
conduct  their  business  in  isolated  luxury  (cf. 
the  recent  economic  summit  at  Rambouillet ) ,  so 
also  will  the  poor  nations  forfeit  the  dignity  of 
being  asked  about  the  disposition  of  their  geog 
raphy  and  political  aspirations. 

A  sense  of  the  rising  storm  of  the  worli 
shows  through  the  recent  speeches  of  Daniel  P 
Moynihan,  the  United  States  Ambassador  t< 
the  U.N.  The  text  proceeds  along  the  lim 
of  his  developing  argument  during  the  fe 
weeks  prior  to  the  vote  in  the  General  Assem 
bly.  Official  papers  seldom  correspond  to  th< 
imaginative  literature  of  their  time,  but  it  si 
happened  that  copies  of  Mr.  Moynihan' 
speeches  arrived  in  the  offices  of  Harper  s  i: 
the  same  mail  with  Nadine  Gordimer's  sto 
"A  Soldier's  Embrace."  They  make  a  striking 
juxtaposition,  the  public  and  private  voice 
converging  at  the  point  of  argument  betweei 
man  as  an  individual  and  man  as  a  possessioi 
of  the  state.  — L.  H.  I 


A  DIPLOMAT'S 
RHETORIC 


Public  abstractions  in  a  major  key 


San  Francisco,  October  3 

H        crisis  OF  confidence  is  evident,  is 
■B       it  not,  in  the  present  plight  of  New 
MB      York,  the  capital  of  the  country  in 
^■■b     most  respects,  certainly  our  first  city, 
and  the  one  where  a  sickness  of  over- 
government  brought  only  a  sickness  of  unem- 
ployment. No  one  wants  to  do  anything  about 
it — because  no  one  is  confident  that  what  would 
be  done  would  make  things  any  better.  We  no 
longer  think  that  we  know  what  to  do. 


by  Daniel  P.  Moynihaj 

Abroad  our  situation  is  no  better.  The  rel 
ities  of  power  are  in  the  first  instance  econom1 
The  industrial  world — the  United  States  I 
eluded — is  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  recessii 
since  the  1930s.  This  time,  however,  we  sj 
fer  not  only  from  internal  disorders,  but  fm 
external  attack.  It  is  hard,  I  suppose,  for  us 
understand  this.  Too  easy  perhaps  to  ascribe 
to  the  wrongdoings  of  democracy  itself,  to  n 
takes  that  we  have  made  that  have  brought 
inevitable,  justified,  even  admirable  retaliatii. 
Again,  this  is  a  crisis  of  confidence:  the  tr »■ 
ble  we  have  in  trusting  ourselves.  But  let  e 
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iy  that  we  distrust  ourselves  to  our  utmost.  For 
jmocracy  is  indeed  under  increasing  attack, 
e  West  is  under  increasing  attack,  and  in- 
easingly  the  attack  succeeds.  Increasingly  the 
tack  is  seen  to  succeed. 

J  I  see  it  every  day  at  the  United  Nations.  Ev- 
,y  day,  on  every  side,  we  are  assailed.  There 
e  those  in  this  country  whose  pleasure,  or 
ofit,  it  is  to  believe  that  our  assailants  are 
otivated  by  what  is  wrong  about  us.  They  are 
,rong.  We  are  assailed  because  of  what  is  right 
)out  us.  We  are  assailed  because  we  are  a 
jmocracy. 

A  quarter-century  ago  the  future  looked  good 
iiough  for  democracy,  at  least  in  most  parts  of 
ie  world.  The  old  democracies  of  Europe  were 
viving.  Old  autocracies,  such  as  Japan,  seemed 
be  following  the  evolution  that  had  given  way 
democracy  in  Western  Europe,  and  would 
live  done  so  in  Eastern  Europe  had  not  the 
Dlsheviks  seized  power.  One  by  one  the  col- 
lies of  Africa  and  Asia  were  becoming  inde- 
:ndent.  And  one  by  one  they  were  establishing 
;mocratic  regimes. 

I  All  this  has  changed.  One  by  one  the  new 
i:moclracies  have  disappeared,  and  even  some 
f  the  old  ones.  In  the  United  Nations  today 
|ere  are  in  the  range  of  two  dozen  democra- 
ts left.  Totalitarian  Communist  regimes  and 
^sorted  ancient  and  modern  despotisms  make 
!j>  all  the  rest.  And  nothing  so  unites  these  na- 
nms  as  the  conviction  that  their  success  ulti- 
tately  depends  on  our  failure.  .  .  . 
^  It  is  no  accident  that  His  Excellency  Field 
arshal  Al  Hadji  Idi  Amin  Dada,  President  of 
fe  Republic  of  Uganda — to  give  him  his  U.N. 
le — has  called  for  "the  extinction  of  Israel  as 
state."  And  it  is  no  accident,  I  fear,  that  this 
acist  murderer" — as  one  of  our  leading  news- 
ipers  called  him — is  head  of  the  Organization 
African  Unity.  For  Israel  is  a  democracy,  and 
is  simply  the  fact  that  despotisms  will  seek 
latever  opportunities  come  to  hand  to  destroy 
1  at  which  threatens  them  most,  which  is  de- 
JDcracy. 

I 

rHERE  will  BE  more  campaigns.  They 
will  not  abate,  for  it  is  sensed  in  the 
world  that  democracy  is  in  trouble. 
There  is  blood  in  the  water,  and  the 
sharks    grow    frenzied.    They  com- 
nnce,  of  course,  to  consume  one  another,  and 
le  chaos  mounts.  Let  me  offer  a  statistic. 
'We  are  142  members  of  the  U.N.  We  calcu- 
l  ed  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  typical 
!'N.  member  had  enjoyed  a  relatively  stable 
s  vernment  without  violent  overthrow  or  usur- 
I  tion,  including  revolution.  We  put  ourselves 
Iwb  for  199  years,  Belgium  for  144,  France 
f  127,  Australia  for  74.  And  what  did  the 
"dian  come  out  to  be?  Eleven  years.  Eleven 


years  since  the  last  overthrow  of  government  in 
the  median  member  of  the  U.N. 

A  year  ago  I  was  far  more  optimistic  about 
all  this  than  I  am  today.  It  seemed  to  me  then 
that  many  of  the  new  countries  of  the  world 
had  inherited,  mostly  from  Western  Europe,  a 
decent  and  honorable  tradition  of  democratic 
socialism  which,  if  it  had  a  certain  anti-Amer- 
ican bias,  was  nonetheless  a  tradition  we  could 
work  with  and  respect.  A  year  later  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  about  that.  Such  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  Communist  arms,  Communist  intrigue, 
Communist  treachery  in  Asia  and  Africa  that 
the  reputation  of  democracy  in  those  regions 
has  all  but  collapsed. 

Certainly  it  has  done  so  where  I  work.  There 
is  much  that  the  United  Nations  has  done  in  its 
thirty  years  that  is  honorable  and  good.  But  it 
has  done  damn  little  for  democracy.  All  that 
talk  of  freedom  gets  frighteningly  close  to  the 
Orwellian  inversion:  War  is  Peace;  Slavery  is 
Liberty;  Injustice  is  Justice.  What  the  U.N.  has 
done  is  simply  to  extend  the  nation-state  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  inhabited  world.  Now 
that  was  going  to  happen,  I  assume,  and  the 
U.N.  is  hardly  to  blame  if  it  happened  under 
its  auspices.  But  let  there  be  no  illusions:  most 
of  the  new  states  and  most  of  the  old  ones  have 
ended  up  enemies  of  freedom  as  we  know  it  and 
as  we  have  tried  to  preserve  it. 

What  is  going  on  is  a  systematic  effort  to  cre- 
ate an  international  society  in  which  govern- 
ment is  the  one  and  only  legitimate  institution. 
The  old  dream  of  an  international  economic  or- 
der in  which  one  single  nation  dominated  is 
being  replaced  by  a  not  so  different  vision  of 
the  domination  of  a  single  idea,  the  idea  of  the 
all-encompassing  state,  a  state  which  has  no  pro- 
vision for  the  liberties  of  individuals.  □ 

New  York,  October  21 

There  can  be  few  persons  who  follow 
the  affairs  of  the  United  Nations  who 
have  failed  to  note  that  on  October  17, 
1975,  the  Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism.  Specifically,  in  a  one-sentence 
"operative  paragraph,"  the  committee  adopted 
a  resolution  which  states:  "Zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination." 

The  language  is  notable  because  it  really  is 
language.  A  clear  meaning  is  clearly  stated.  A 
rare  event  in  the  political  diction  of  the  United 
Nations,  an  organization  now  much  given  over 
in  its  language  to  the  concealment  of  meaning. 

James  Joyce  hit  upon  the  term  epiphany  for 
such  moments  of  showing  through.  "Its  soul," 
he  wrote,  "its  whatness  leaps  to  us  from  the 
vestment  of  its  appearance.  .  .  .  The  object 


"What  we  have 
at  stake  here  is 
not  merely 
the  honor  and 
the  legitimacy 
of  the  State 
of  Israel,  but 
the  integrity 
of  that  whole 
body  of 
moral  and 
legal  precepts 
which  we 
know  as 
human 
rights." 
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Argentina 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Botswana 

Burma 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Mauritius 

Nepal 

Papua  N.  Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 
Sierra  Leone 
Singapore 
Thailand 
Togo 

Trinidad-Tobago 

Upper  Volta 

Venezuela 

Zaire 

Zambia 


Not  Voting- 
Rumania, 
South  Africa, 
Spain. 
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Daniel  P.  achieves  its  epiphany."  This  is  what  happened 
Moynihan     m  me  Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations. 

Self-destruction  is  what  first  showed  through. 
For  some  time  now  the  United  Nations  has 
been  showing  a  seemingly  compulsive  urge  to 
outrage  those  very  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Things  like  that  happen.  How  else  to 
explain  the  incessant  quest  for  yet  new  devices 
for  scandalizing  the  good  opinion  on  which  the 
survival  of  the  institution  depends?  The  United 
Nations  has  become  a  locus  of  a  general  assault 
by  the  majority  of  the  nations  in  the  world  on 
the  principles  of  liberal  democracy  which  are 
now  found  only  in  a  minority  of  nations,  and, 
for  that  matter,  a  dwindling  minority.  It  was  not 
Zionism  that  was  condemned  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  was  Israel;  and  not  the  State  of  Israel 
nearly  so  much  as  the  significance  of  Israel  as 
one  of  the  very  few  places,  outside  of  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  and  a  few  offshore 
islands,  where  Western  democratic  principles 


survive. 


THE  resolution  equating  Zionism 
with  racism  cites  a  passage  from  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  held  in 
Kampala  from  July  28  to  August  1  which  con- 
sidered "that  the  racist  regime  in  occupied 
Palestine  and  racist  regimes  in  Zimbabwe  and 
South  Africa  have  a  common  imperialist  origin, 
forming  a  whole  and  having  the  same  racist 
structure  and  being  organically  linked  in  their 
policy  aimed  at  repression  of  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  human  being."  Now,  while  ut- 
terly rejecting  the  charge  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  society  of  the  State  of  Israel,  surely  one 
can  also  acknowledge  that  there  is  indeed  a 
common  origin  of  the  state  systems  in  both 
those  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  common  to 
them,  to  the  United  States,  to  Fiji,  to  Bangla- 
desh, to  Guyana.  It  is  a  fact,  which  none  need 
deny.  The  map  of  the  world  is  a  dense  overlay 
of  such  facts.  Thus  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  has  just  handed  down  an  opinion  on 
the  status  of  Spanish  Sahara  which  ranges  over 
centuries  of  not  very  different  imperialisms, 
seeking  an  answer  to  a  complex  matter  of  sov- 
ereignty. We  learn  from  Justice  Ammoun,  for 
example,  that  the  historian  Vernet  notes  that 
"after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Morocco  by  Okba 
in  681,  Moussa  ben  Nosair  (a  Lebanese  chief 
converted  to  Islam,  who  was  the  companion  of 
Tarek  ben  Ziad  in  the  passage  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  in  the  conquest  of  Spain )  sent  his 
son  Merouana  to  the  furthest  Souss.  We  know 
that  the  furthest  Souss,  or  Sous  al-Aksa,  is  situ- 
ated within  the  boundary  of  the  Sakiet  El  Ham- 
ra."  All  the  familiar  stuff  of  history. 


Given  this,  is  it  not  possible  for  nations 
caught  up  in  the  latest  aftermath  of  the  latest 
world  movement  to  see,  at  very  least,  that  the 
condition  is  not  peculiar  to  one  region  or  an 
other,  or  one  era  or  another,  but  rather  is  very 
much  the  stuff  of  history  and  the  experience  o 
almost  the  whole  of  mankind?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  those  nations  not  directly  affected  by  the 
particular  dispute  before  us  will  see  that  mat- 
ters can  only  be  made  worse  by  taking  sides 
For  in  this  kind  of  dispute,  the  more  the  dis 
pute  is  pressed,  the  worse  must  be  its  outcome 
No  matter  who  prevails  in  the  disputes  that  so 
very  much  absorb  us  in  the  world,  the  result  in 
every  instance  seems  to  be  the  victory  of  the 
state  and  the  state  system,  and  the  increasing 
forced  identity  of  the  individual  with  the  state 
and  its  fortunes.  C 


U.N.  General  Assembly,  November  10 


IT  is  precisely  a  concern  for  civilization 
for  civilized  values  that  are  or  should  be 
precious  to  all  mankind,  that  arouses  us 
at  this  moment  to  such  special  passion 
What  we  have  at  stake  here  is  not  merely 
the  honor  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  State  o 
Israel — although  a  challenge  to  the  legitimacy 
of  any  member  nation  ought  always  to  arouse 
the  vigilance  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na 
tions.  For  a  yet  more  important  matter  is  at  is 
sue,  which  is  the  integrity  of  that  whole  bod) 
of  moral  and  legal  precepts  which  we  know  as 
human  rights. 

The  terrible  lie  that  has  been  told  here  toda) 
will  have  terrible  consequences.  People  hav< 
already  begun  to  say  that  the  United  Nations  h 
a  place  where  lies  are  told.  Far  more  serious 
grave,  and  perhaps  irreparable  harm  will  b< 
done  to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  harn 
will  arise  first  because  it  will  strip  from  racisn 
the  precise  and  abhorrent  meaning  that  it  stil 
precariously  holds  today.  How  will  the  pec 
pies  of  the  world  feel  about  racism,  and  abou 
the  need  to  struggle  against  it,  when  they  ari 
told  that  it  is  an  idea  so  broad  as  to  include  th 
Jewish  National  Liberation  Movement?  .  .  ] 
As  this  lie  spreads,  it  will  do  harm  in  a  sec 
ond  way.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Unite 
Nations  owe  their  independence  in  no  small  par 
to  the  notion  of  human  rights,  as  it  has  sprea 
from  the  domestic  sphere  to  the  internationf 
sphere  and  exercised  its  influence  over  the  ol 
colonial  powers.  We  are  now  coming  into  a  tim 
when  that  independence  is  likely  to  be  threa 
ened  again.  There  will  be  new  forces,  some  c 
them  arising  now,  new  prophets  and  new  de 
pots,  who  will  justify  their  actions  with  the  hel 
of  just  such  distortions  of  words  as  we  hav 
sanctioned  here  today.  Today  we  have  draine 
the  word  racism  of  its  meaning.  Tomorrov 
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terms  like  national  self-determination  and  na- 
tional honor  will  be  perverted  in  the  same  way 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  conquest  and  exploita- 
tion. And  when  these  claims  begin  to  be  made 
— as  they  already  have  begun  to  be  made — it 
is  the  small  nations  of  the  world  whose  integrity 
will  suffer.  And  how  will  the  small  nations  of 
the  world  defend  themselves,  on  what  grounds 
will  others  be  moved  to  defend  and  protect 
them,  when  the  language  of  human  rights,  the 
only  language  by  which  the  small  can  be  de- 
fended, is  no  longer  believed  and  no  longer  has 
a  power  of  its  own? 

There  is  this  danger,  and  then  a  final  danger 
that  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Which  is  that  the 
damage  we  now  do  to  the  idea  of  human  rights 
and  the  language  of  human  rights  could  well  be 
irreversible.  The  idea  of  human  rights  as  we 
know  it  today  is  not  an  idea  which  has  always 
existed  in  human  affairs.  It  is  an  idea  which 
appeared  at  a  specific  time  in  the  world,  and 
under  very  special  circumstances.  It  appeared 
when  European  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  began  to  argue  that  man  was  a  being 
whose  existence  was  independent  from  that  of 
the  state,  that  he  need  join  a  political  commu- 
nity only  if  he  did  not  lose  by  that  association 


more  than  he  gained.  From  this  very  specific 
political  philosophy  stemmed  the  idea  of  polit- 
ical rights,  of  claims  that  the  individual  could 
justly  make  against  the  state;  it  was  because 
the  individual  was  seen  as  so  separate  from  the 
state  that  he  could  make  legitimate  demands 
upon  it. 

That  was  the  philosophy  from  which  the  idea 
of  domestic  and  international  rights  sprang.  But 
most  of  the  world  does  not  hold  with  that  phi- 
losophy now.  Most  of  the  world  believes  in  new- 
er modes  of  political  thought,  in  philosophies 
that  do  not  accept  the  individual  as  distinct  from 
and  prior  to  the  state,  in  philosophies  that  there- 
fore do  not  provide  any  justification  for  the  idea 
of  human  rights  and  philosophies  that  have  no 
words  by  which  to  explain  their  value.  If  we 
destroy  the  words  that  were  given  to  us  by  past 
centuries,  we  will  not  have  words  to  replace 
them,  for  philosophy  today  has  no  such  words. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  not  for- 
saken these  older  words,  still  so  new  to  much 
of  the  world.  Not  forsaken  them  now,  not  here, 
not  anywhere,  not  ever. 

The  United  States  of  America  declares  that 
it  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not  abide  by,  it 
will  never  acquiesce  in  this  infamous  act.  □ 


"The  United 
Nations  has 
become  a  locus 
of  a  general 
assault  by  the 
majority  of  the 
nations  in  the 
world  on 
the  principles 
of  liberal 
democracy.' 
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Marshall  Arisman 


Nadine  Gordimer 


A  SOLDIER'S 
EMBRACE 

A  story  in  the  related  minor 


Nadine  Gordimer  lives  in 
South  Africa.  Her  most 
recent  book  is  The  Con- 
servationist (Viking). 


THE  DAY  THE  CEASE-FIRE  was  signed 
she  was  caught  in  a  crowd.  Peasant 
boys  from  Europe  who  had  made  up 
the  colonial  army  and  freedom  fighters 
whose  column  had  marched  into  town 
were  staggering  about  together  outside  the  bar- 
racks, not  three  blocks  from  her  house,  in  whose 
rooms,  for  ten  years,  she  had  heard  the  blurred 
parade-ground  bellow  of  colonial  troops  being 
trained. 

The  men  weren't  drunk.  They  linked  and 
swayed  across  the  street;  because  everything 
had  come  to  a  stop,  everything  had  to  come  to 
a  stop:  they  surrounded  cars,  bicycles,  vans, 
nannies  with  children,  women  with  loaves  of 
bread  or  basins  of  mangoes  on  their  heads,  a 
road  gang  with  picks  and  shovels,  a  Coca-Cola 
truck,  an  old  man  with  a  barrow  who  bought 
bottles  and  bones.  They  were  grinning  and 
laughing  amazement  that  it  could  be:  there 
they  were,  bumping  into  each  other's  bodies  in 
joy,  looking  into  each  other's  rough  faces,  all 
eyes  crescent-shaped,  brimming  greeting.  The 
words  were  in  languages  not  mutually  compre- 
hensible, but  the  cries  were  new,  a  whooping  and 
crowing  all  understood.  She  was  bumped  and 
jostled  and  she  let  go,  stopped  trying  to  move 
in  any  self-determined  direction.  There  were 
two  soldiers  in  front  of  her,  blocking  her  off  by 
their  clumsy  embrace  (how  do  you  do  it,  how 
do  you  do  what  you've  never  done  before )  and 
the  embrace  opened  like  a  door  and  took  her 
in — a  pink  hand  with  bitten  nails  grasping  her 
right  arm,  a  black  hand  with  a  big-dialed  watch 
and  thong  bracelet  pulling  at  her  left  elbow. 
Their  three  heads  collided  gaily;  musk  of  sweat 
and  tang  of  strong  sweet  soap  clapped  a  mask 
to  her  nose  and  mouth.  They  all  gasped  with 
delicious  shock.  They  were  saying  things  to 
each  other.  She  put  up  an  arm  around  each 
neck,  the  rough  pile  of  an  army  haircut  on  one 


side,  the  soft  Negro  hair  on  the  other,  ar 
kissed  them  both  on  the  cheek.  The  embra 
broke.  The  crowd  wove  her  away  behind  bad 
arms,  jogging  heads;  she  was  returned  to  ar 
took  up  the  will  of  her  direction  again — 1 
was  walking  home  from  the  post  office,  whe 
she  had  just  sent  a  telegram  to  relatives  abroac 

ALL  CALM  DON'T  WORRY. 


The  lawyer  came  back  early  from  h 
offices  because  the  courts  were  not  s 
ting,  although  the  official  celebrati 
holiday  was  not  until  the  next  da 
He  described  to  his  wife  the  rally 
fore  the  town  hall,  which  he  had  watched  fro 
the  office  building  balcony.  One  of  the  guerri 
leaders  (not  the  most  important;  he  on  who 
head  the  biggest  price  had  been  laid  would  n 
venture  so  soon  and  deep  into  the  territory 
newly  won )  had  spoken  for  two  hours  from  t 
balcony  of  the  town  hall.  "Brilliant.  Their  ja 
dropped.  Brilliant.  They've  never  heard  ar 
thing  on  that  level:  precise,  reasoned — none 
them  would  ever  have  believed  it  possible,  o 
of  the  bush.  You  should  have  seen  de  Poortee 
face.  He'd  like  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  op 
his  mouth  like  that.  And  be  listened  to  li 
that."  The  governor's  handicap  did  not  ev 
bring  the  sympathy  accorded  to  a  stammer: 
paused  and  gulped  between  words.  The  blac 
had  always  used  a  portmanteau  name  for  h 
that  meant  "The-crane-who-is-trying-to-swallo 
the-bullfrog." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  black  und* 
ground  organization  that  could  now  come  c 
in  brass-band  support  of  the  freedom  fightt 
had  recognized  the  lawyer  across  from  the  o 
cial  balcony  and  given  the  freedom  fighte 
salute.  The  lawyer  joked  about  it,  miming,  f 
of  pride.  "You  should  have  been  there — shot 
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A  new  television  series  on  PBS 

THE  ADAMS  CHRONICLES 


Photo  Carl  Samrock 


"The  story  of  the  Adams  family  runs  like  a  scarlet  thread  of  moral  courage 
and  strength  of  character  through  the  whole  fabric  of  American  history." 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Tune  in  January  20.  Make  sure  you  see  this 


Beginning  on  January  20,  1976,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  will  present  a  series  of  13 
hour-long  television  episodes  dramatizing  150 
years  in  the  lives  of  America's  history-making 
Adams  family. 

The  series  will  bring  to  life  the  ambitions  and 
desires  and  tragedies  and  triumphs  of  four 
generations  of  Adams  men  and  women.  Through 
these  events  we  will  discover  how  this  unique 
family  helped  shape  the  destiny  of  our  nation 

The  Adams  Chronicles  has  been  made  possible  by  grants  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  The  Andrew  W 
Mellon  Foundation,  and  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 


engrossing  TV  drama  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  outstanding  cast  includes  (above,  clockwise 
from  upper  left)  Steven  Grover  (John  Quincy 
Adams),  Lisa  Lucas  (Nabby  Adams),  Kathryn 
Walker  (Abigail  Adams),  J.  C.  Powell  (Charles 
Adams),  George  Grizzard  (John  Adams),  and 
Asher  Pergament  (Tommy  Adams).  An  original 
production  of  WNET/13,  New  York. 
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A  SOLDIER'S 
EMBRACE 


Nadine  Gordimer    have  seen  him,  up  there  in  the  official  party.  I 

told  you — really — you  ought  to  have  come  to 
town  with  me  this  morning." 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  She  wanted  to  as- 
semble all  details. 

"Oh.  I  gave  the  salute  in  return,  chaps  in  the 
street  saluted  me  .  .  .  everybody  was  doing  it. 
It  was  marvelous.  And  the  police  standing  by; 
just  to  think,  last  month — only  last  week — 
you'd  have  been  arrested." 

'"Like  thumbing  your  nose  at  them,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"Did  anything  go  on  around  here?" 
"Muchanga  was  afraid  to  go  out  all  day.  He 
wouldn't  even  run  up  to  the  post  office  for  me!" 
Their  servant  had  come  to  them  many  years 
ago,  from  service  in  the  house  of  her  father,  an 
official  in  the  Treasury. 

"But  there  was  no  excitement?" 
She  told  him:  "The  soldiers  and  some  free- 
dom fighters  mingled  outside  the  barracks.  I 
got  caught  for  a  minute  or  two.  They  were 
dancing  about;  you  couldn't  get  through.  All 
very  good-natured — oh,  I  sent  the  cable." 


AN  accolade,  one  side  a  white  cheek, 
the  other  a  black.  The  white  one  she 
kissed  on  the  left  cheek,  the  black 
one  on  the  right  cheek,  as  if  these 
were  two  sides  of  one  face. 
That  vision,  version,  was  like  a  poster;  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  soon  peeling  off  dirty 
shop  fronts  and  bus  shelters  while  the  months  of 
wrangling  talks  preliminary  to  the  takeover  by 
the  black  government  went  by. 

To  begin  with,  the  cheek  was  not  white  but 
pale  or  rather  sallow,  the  poor  boy's  pallor  of 
winter  in  Europe  ( that  company  must  have  only 
just  arrived  and  not  yet  seen  service)  with  home- 
sick pimples  sliced  off  by  the  discipline  of  an 
army  razor.  And  the  cheek  was  not  black  but 
opaque  peat-dark,  waxed  with  sweat  round  the 
plump  contours  of  the  nostril.  As  if  she  could 
return  to  the  moment  again,  she  saw  what  she 
had  not  consciously  noted:  there  had  been  a 
narrow  pink  strip  in  the  darkness  near  the  ear, 
the  sort  of  tender  stripe  of  healed  flesh  revealed 
when  a  scab  is  nicked  off  a  little  before  it  is 
ripe.  The  scab  must  have  come  away  that  morn- 
ing: the  young  man  had  picked  at  it  in  the 
troop  carrier  or  truck  (  whatever  it  was  the  free- 
dom fighters  had;  the  colony  had  been  told  for 
years  that  they  were  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
and  Russians  indiscriminately )  on  the  way  to 
enter  the  capital  in  triumph. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  day 
would  have  ended  for  the  two  young  soldiers  in 
drunkenness  and  whoring.  She  was,  apparently, 
not  yet  too  old  to  belong  to  the  soldier's  em- 
brace of  all  that  a  land  mine  in  the  bush  might 
have  exploded  forever.  The  opportunity  taken 


by  a  woman  not  young  enough  to  be  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  the  one  who  (the  same  newspaper, 
while  the  war  was  on,  expressing  the  fears  of 
the  colonists  for  their  women)  would  be  ex- 
pected to  rape  her. 

She  considered  this  version. 

She  had  not  kissed  on  the  mouth,  she  had 
not  sought  anonymous  lips  and  tongues  in  the 
license  of  festival.  Yet  she  had  kissed.  Watch- 
ing herself  again,  she  knew  that.  She  had — God 
knows  why — kissed  them  on  either  cheek,  his 
left,  his  right.  It  was  deliberate,  if  a  swift  im- 
pulse: she  had  distinctly  made  the  move. 

She  did  not  tell  what  happened  not  because 
her  husband  would  suspect  license  in  her,  but 
because  he  would  see  her — born  and  brought 
up  in  the  country  as  the  daughter  of  an  en- 
lightened white  colonial  official,  married  to  a 
white  liberal  lawyer  well  known  for  his  defense 
of  blacks  in  political  trials — as  giving  free  ex- 
pression to  liberal  principles. 

She  had  not  told,  she  did  not  know  what  had 
happened. 

She  thought  of  a  time  long  ago  when  a  school 
camp  had  gone  to  the  sea  and  immediately  on 
arrival  everyone  had  run  down  to  the  beach 
from  the  train,  tripping  and  tearing  over  sand 
dunes  of  wild  fig,  aghast  with  ecstatic  shock  at 
the  meeting  with  the  water. 


DE  POORTEER  WAS  RECALLED,  and  the 
lawyer  remarked  to  one  of  their  black 
friends,  "The  crane  has  choked  on 
the  bullfrog.  1  hear  that's  what  they're 
saying  in  the  Quarter."  The  priest, 
who  came  from  the  black  slum  that  had  always 
been  known  simply  by  that  anonymous  term, 
did  not  respond  with  any  sort  of  glee.  His  re- 
serve implied  it  was  easy  to  celebrate;  there 
were  people  who  "shouted  freedom  too  loud  all 
of  a  sudden." 

The  lawyer  and  his  wife  understood:  Father 
Mulumbua  was  one  who  had  shouted  freedom 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so,  and  gone  to 
prison  several  times  for  it,  while  certain  people 
now  on  the  Interim  Council  set  up  to  run  the 
country  until  the  new  government  took  over, 
had  kept  silent.  He  named  a  few,  but  reluctant- 
ly. Enough  to  confirm  their  own  suspicions — 
men  who  perhaps  had  made  some  deal  with  jf 
the  colonial  power  to  place  its  interests  first,  no 
matter  what  sort  of  government  emerged  from|| 
the  new  constitution?  Yet  when  the  couple 
plunged  into  discussion  their  friend  left  them 
talking  to  each  other  while  he  drank  his  beer 
and  gazed,  frowning  as  if  at  a  headache  or  be- 
cause the  sunset  light  hurt  his  eyes  behind  his 
spectacles,  round  her  huge-leaved  tropical  plants 
that  bowered  the  terrace  in  cool  humidity. 

They  had  always  been  rather  proud  of  their 
friendship  with  him,  this  man  in  a  cassock  who 


id] 


pre  a  clenched  fist  carved  of  local  ebony  as 
ell  as  a  silver  cross  round  his  neck.  His  black 
|e  was  habitually  stern — a  high  seriousness 
danced  by  sudden  splurting  laughter  when 
ley  used  to  tease  him  over  the  fist — but  never 
attentively  ill  at  ease. 

"What  was  the  matter?"  She  answered  her- 
lf;  "1  had  the  feeling  he  didn't  want  to  come 
be."  She  was  using  a  paper  handkerchief 
pped  in  gin  to  wipe  an  aphid  off  the  back 

a  pale  new  leaf  that  had  shaken  itself  from 
;  folds  like  a  cutout  paper  lantern. 

"Good  Lord,  he's  been  here  hundreds  of 
mes. 

"-Before," 


HAT  THINGS  WERE  THEY  saying? 

With  the  shouting  in  the  street 
and  the  swaying  of  the  crowd, 
the  sweet  powerful  presence  that 
confused  the  senses  so  that  sound, 
ght,  stink  (sweat,  cheap  soap)  ran  into  one 
smendous  sensation,  she  could  not  make  out 
Drds  that  came  so  easily. 
Not  even  what  she  herself  must  have  said. 


JM  FEW  WEALTHY  WHITE  MEN  who  had 

■  been  boastful  in  their  support  of  the 
colonial  war  and  knew  they  would 
be  marked  down  by  the  blacks  as 
archexploiters,  left  at  once.  Good  rid- 
*ince,  as  the  lawyer  and  his  wife  remarked. 
:any  ordinary  white  people  who  had  lived  con- 
.ntedly  under  the  colonial  government  with- 
;it  questioning  its  actions  now  expressed  an 
iithusiastic  intention  to  help  build  a  nation,  as 
[e  newspapers  put  it.  The  lawyer's  wife's  neigh- 
orhood  butcher  was  one.  "I  don't  mind  blacks," 
:  was  expansive  with  her,  in  his  shop  that  he 
lid  occupied  for  twelve  years  on  a  license  avail- 
ple  only  to  white  people.  "Makes  no  difference 
me  who  you  are  so  long  as  you're  honest." 
,ext  to  a  chart  showing  a  beast  mapped  accord- 
g  to  the  cuts  of  meat  it  provided,  he  had  hung 
picture  of  the  most  important  leader  of  the 
jsedom  fighters,  expected  to  be  the  first  pres- 
ent. People  like  the  butcher  turned  out  with 
|eir  babies  clutching  pennants  when  the  leader 
love  through  the  town  from  the  airport, 
j  There  were  incidents  (newspaper  euphe- 
lism  again  )  in  the  Quarter.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
acted. Political  factions,  tribally  based,  who 
lid  not  fought  the  war,  wanted  to  share  power 
Ith  the  freedom  fighters'  party.  Muchanga  no 
liger  went  down  to  the  Quarter  on  his  day  off. 
lis  friends  came  to  see  him  and  sat  privately 
I  their  hunkers  near  the  garden  compost  heap, 
le  ugly  mansions  of  the  rich  who  had  fled 
bod  empty  on  the  bluff  above  the  sea,  but  it 
lis  said  they  would  make  money  out  of  them 


yet — they  would  be  bought  as  ambassadorial 
residences  when  independence  came,  and  many 
black  and  yellow  diplomats.  Zealots  who  claimed 
they  belonged  to  the  party  burned  shops  and 
houses  of  the  poorer  whites  who  lived,  as  the 
lawyer  said,  "in  the  inevitable  echelon  of  co- 
lonial society,"  closest  to  the  Quarter.  A  house 
in  the  lawyer's  street  was  noticed  by  his  wife 
to  be  accommodating  what  was  certainly  one  of 
those  families,  in  the  outbuildings;  green  nylon 
curtains  had  appeared  at  the  garage  window, 
she  reported.  The  suburb  was  pleasantly  over- 
grown and  well  to  do;  no  one  rich,  just  white 
professional  people  and  professors  from  the  uni- 
versity. The  barracks  was  empty  now,  except 
for  an  old  man  with  a  stump  and  a  police  uni- 
form stripped  of  insignia,  a  friend  of  Muchanga, 
it  turned  out,  who  sat  on  a  beer  crate  at  the 
gates.  He  had  lost  his  job  as  night  watchman 
when  one  of  the  rich  people  went  away,  and 
was  glad  to  have  work. 

The  street  had  been  perfectly  quiet;  except 
for  that  first  day. 


THE  fingernails  she  sometimes  still 
saw  clearly  were  bitten  down  until 
embedded  in  a  thin  line  of  dirt  all 
round,  in  the  pink  blunt  fingers.  The 
thumb  and  thick  fingertips  were  turned 
back  coarsely  even  while  grasping  her.  Such 
hands  had  never  been  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion. They  were  permanently  raw,  so  young, 
from  unloading  coal,  digging  potatoes  from  the 
frozen  Northern  Hemisphere,  washing  hotel 
dishes.  He  had  not  been  killed,  and  now  that 
the  day  of  the  cease-fire  was  over  he  would  be 
delivered  back  to  the  docks,  the  stony  farm,  the 
scullery  of  the  grand  hotel.  He  would  have  to 
do  anything  he  could  get.  There  was  unemploy- 
ment in  Europe  where  he  had  returned,  the 
army  didn't  need  all  the  young  men  anymore. 


A great  friend  of  the  lawyer  and  his 
wife,  Chipande,  was  coming  home 
from  exile.  They  heard  over  the  radio 
he  was  expected,  accompanying  the 
future  president  as  confidential  sec- 
retary, and  they  waited  to  hear  from  him. 

The  lawyer  put  up  his  feet  on  the  empty  chair 
where  the  priest  had  sat,  shifting  it  to  a  com- 
fortable position  by  hooking  his  toes,  free  in 
sandals,  through  the  slats.  "Imagine,  Chi- 
pande!" Chipande  had  been  almost  a  protege— 
but  they  didn't  like  the  term,  it  smacked  of 
patronage.  Tall,  cocky,  casual  Chipande,  a  boy 
from  the  slurnmiest  part  of  the  Quarter,  was 
recommended  by  the  White  Fathers'  Mission 
I  was  it  by  Father  Mulumbua  himself?- — the 
lawyer  thought  so,  his  wife  was  not  sure  they 
remembered  correctly)   as  a  bright  kid  who 


"Their  three 
heads  collided 
gaily;  musk  of 
sweat  and  tang 
of  strong  sweet 
soap  clapped  a 
mask  to  her 
nose  and 
mouth.  They 
all  gasped 
with  delicious 
shock." 
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wanted  to  be  articled  to  a  lawyer.  That  was  ask- 
ing a  lot,  in  those  days — nine  years  ago.  He 
never  finished  his  apprenticeship  because  while 
he  and  his  employer  were  soon  close  friends, 
and  the  kid  picked  up  political  theories  from 
the  books  in  the  house  he  was  made  free  of,  he 
became  so  involved  in  politics  that  he  had  to 
skip  the  country  one  jump  ahead  of  a  detention 
order  signed  by  the  crane-who-was-trying-to- 
swallow-the-bullfrog. 

After  two  weeks,  the  lawyer  phoned  the  offices 
the  guerrilla-movement-become-party  had  set  up 
openly  in  the  town  but  apparently  Chipande 
had  an  office  in  the  former  colonial  secretariat. 
There  he  had  a  secretary  or  receptionist  of  his 
own;  he  wasn't  easy  to  reach.  The  lawyer  left 
a  message.  The  lawyer  and  his  wife  saw  from 
the  newspaper  pictures  he  hadn't  changed 
much:  he  had  a  beard  and  had  adopted  the 
Muslim  cap  favored  by  political  circles  in 
exile  on  the  East  Coast,  that's  all. 

He  did  come  to  the  house  eventually.  He 
had  the  distracted,  insistent  friendliness  of  one 
who  has  no  time  to  reestablish  intimacy;  it 
must  be  taken  as  read.  And  it  must  not  be  dis- 
played. When  he  remarked  on  a  shortage  of 
accommodation  for  exiles  now  become  officials, 
and  the  lawyer  said  the  house  was  far  too  big 
for  two  people,  he  was  welcome  to  move  in  and 
regard  a  self-contained  part  of  it  as  his  private 
living  quarters,  he  did  not  answer  but  went  on 


talking  generalities.  The  lawyer's  wife  men 
tioned  Father  Mulumbua,  whom  they  had  not 
seen  since  just  after  the  cease-fire.  The  lawyer 
added,  "There's  obviously  some  sort  of  big 
struggle  going  on,  he's  fighting  for  his  politica 
life  there  in  the  Quarter."  "Again,"  she  said 
drawing  them  into  a  reminder  of  what  had  only 
just  become  their  past. 

But  Chipande  was  restlessly  following  with 
his  gaze  the  movements  of  old  Muchanga,  drag 
ging  the  hose  from  plant  to  plant,  careless  of 
the  spray;  "You  remember  who  this  is,  Mu- 
changa?" she  had  said  when  the  visitor  arrived 
yet  although  the  old  man  had  given,  in  theii 
own  language,  the  sort  of  respectful  greeting 
even  an  elder  gives  a  young  man  whose  clothej 
and  bearing  denote  rank  and  authority,  he  was 
not  in  any  way  overwhelmed  or  enthusiastic 
perhaps  he  secretly  supported  one  of  the  riva 
factions? 

The  lawyer  spoke  of  the  latest  whites  to  leavt 
the  country — people  who  had  got  themselve: 
quickly  involved  in  the  sort  of  currency  swin 
dies  that  draw  more  outrage  than  any  othe 
kind  of  crime,  in  a  new  state  fearing  the  High 
of  capital:  "Let  them  go,  let  them  go.  Goo( 
riddance."  And  he  turned  to  talk  of  other  thing: 
— there  were  so  many  more  important  question: 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  three  old  friends 

But  Chipande  couldn't  stay.  Chipande  couk 
not  stay  for  supper;  his  beautiful  long  velvet] 


black  hands  with  their  pale  lining  (as  she 
thought  of  the  palms)  hung  impatiently  between 
his  knees  while  he  sat  forward  in  the  chair,  ex- 
plaining, adamant  against  persuasion.  He 
should  not  have  been  there,  even  now;  he  had 
official  business  waiting.  Sometimes  he  drafted 
correspondence  until  one  or  two  in  the  morning. 
The  lawyer  remarked  how  there  hadn't  been  a 
proper  chance  to  talk;  he  wanted  to  discuss 
those  fellows  in  the  Interim  Council  Mulumbua 
was  so  warily  distrustful  of — what  did  Chi- 
pande  know? 

Chipande,  already  on  his  feet,  said  some- 
thing dismissing  and  very  slightly  disparaging, 
not  about  the  council  members  but  of  Mulum- 
bua— a  reference  to  his  connection  with  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  as  an  influence  that  "comes 
through."  "But  I  must  make  a  note  to  see  him 
sometime." 

It  seemed  that  even  black  men  who  presented 
a  threat  to  the  party  could  be  discussed  only 
among  black  men  themselves,  now.  Chipande 
put  an  arm  around  each  of  his  friends  as  for 
the  brief  official  moment  of  a  photograph,  left 
them;  he  who  used  to  sprawl  on  the  couch 
arguing  half  the  night  before  dossing  down  in 
the  lawyer's  pajamas.  "As  soon  as  I'm  settled 
I'll  contact  you.  You'll  be  around,  ay?" 

"Oh,  we'll  be  around."  The  lawyer  laughed, 
referring,  for  his  part,  to  those  who  were  no 
longer.  "Glad  to  see  you're  not  driving  a  Mer- 
bedes!"  he  called  with  reassured  affection  at 
ithe  sight  of  Chipande  getting  into  a  modest  car. 
How  many  times,  in  the  old  days,  had  they 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  African  leaders  to 
live  simply  when  they  came  to  power! 

On  the  terrace  to  which  he  turned  back,  Mu- 
iphanga  was  doing  something  extraordinary — 
ilvetting  a  dirty  rag  with  Gilbey's.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  day  off  anyway;  why  was  he 
messing  about  with  the  plants  when  one  wanted 
peace  to  talk  undisturbed? 

"Is  those  thing  again,  those  thing  is  killing 
nihe  leaves." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  he  could  use  methylated 
||for  that!  Any  kind  of  alcohol  will  do!  Why 
lon't  you  get  him  some?" 

There  were  shortages  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other in  the  country,  and  gin  happened  to  be 
Something  in  short  supply. 

HATEVER  THE  HAND  had  done  in 
^K^BV^      the  hush  had  not  coarsened  it. 

■  It,  too,  was  suede-black,  and  el- 
Ib^J  egant.  The  pale  lining  was  hid- 
den against  her  own  skin  where 
he  hand  grasped  her  left  elbow.  Strangely, 
Jack  does  not  show  toil — she  remarked  this 
s  one  remarks  the  quality  of  a  fabric.  The 
land  was  not  as  long  but  as  distinguished  by 
)eauty  as  Chipande's.  The  watch  a  fine  piece 


of  equipment  for  a  fighter.  There  was  some- 
thing next  to  it,  in  fact  looped  over  the  strap 
by  the  angle  of  the  wrist  as  the  hand  grasped. 
A  bit  of  thong  with  a  few  beads  knotted  where 
it  was  joined  as  a  bracelet.  Or  amulet.  Their 
babies  wore  such  things,  often  their  first  and 
only  garment.  Grandmothers  or  mothers  at- 
tached it  as  protection.  It  had  worked;  he  was 
alive  at  cease-fire.  Some  had  been  too  deep  in 
the  bush  to  know,  and  had  been  killed  after  the 
fighting  was  over.  He  had  pumped  his  head 
wildly  and  laughingly  at  whatever  it  was  she 
— they — had  been  babbling. 


The  lawyer  had  MORE  free  time  than 
he'd  ever  remembered.  So  many  of 
his  clients  had  left;  he  was  deputed 
to  collect  their  rents  and  pay  their 
taxes  for  them,  in  the  hope  that  their 
property  wasn't  going  to  be  confiscated — 'there 
had  been  alarmist  rumors  among  such  people 
since  the  day  of  the  cease-fire.  But  without  the 
rich  whites  there  was  little  litigation  over  pos- 
sessions, whether  in  the  form  of  the  children  of 
dissolved  marriages  or  the  houses  and  cars 
claimed  by  divorced  wives.  The  Africans  had 
their  own  ways  of  resolving  such  redistribution 
of  goods.  And  a  gathering  of  elders  under  a  tree 
was  sufficient  to  settle  a  dispute  over  bound- 
aries or  argue  for  and  against  the  guilt  of  a 
woman  accused  of  adultery.  He  had  had  a  mes- 
sage, in  a  roundabout  way,  that  he  might  be 
asked  to  be  consultant  on  constitutional  law  to 
the  party,  but  nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it.  He 
took  home  with  him  the  proposals  for  the  draft 
constitution  he  had  managed  to  get  hold  of. 
He  spent  whole  afternoons  in  his  study  making 
notes  for  counter  or  improved  proposals  he 
thought  he  would  send  to  Chipande  or  one  of 
the  other  people  he  knew  in  high  positions: 
every  time  he  glanced  up,  there  through  his 
open  windows  was  Muchanga's  little  company 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Once,  when  he  saw 
they  had  straggled  off,  he  wandered  down  him- 
self to  clear  his  head  (he  got  drowsy,  as  he 
never  did  when  he  used  to  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  at  the  office).  They  ate  dried  shrimps 
from  the  market:  that's  what  they  were  doing! 
The  ground  was  full  of  bitten-off  heads  and 
black  eyes  on  stalks.  His  wife  smiled.  "They 
bring  them.  Muchanga  won't  go  near  the  ru*u- 
ket  since  the  riot."  "It's  ridiculous.  Who's  go- 
ing to  harm  him?" 

There  was  even  a  suggestion  that  the  lawyer 
might  apply  for  a  professorship  at  the  univer- 
sity. The  chair  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  was  va- 
cant, since  the  students  had  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  certain  professors  engaged  during  the 
colonial  regime — in  particular  the  fuddy-duddy 
(good  riddance)  who  had  gathered  dust  in  the 
law  chair,  and  the  quite  decent  young  man 


"Whatever  the 
hand  had  done 
in  the  hush  had 
not  coarsened 
it.  Strangely, 
black  does  not 
show  toil — 
she  remarked 
this  as  one 
remarks  the 
quality  of 
a  fabric." 


The  amazing  Mercedes-Benz  450SE. 

Take  a  good,  close  look. 
IfouVe  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Here's  a  walk-around  checklist  for  one  of  the  most 
important  sedans  ever  engineered  by  Mercedes-Benz  —  or  by  anyone  else. 
It'll  help  you  see,  firsthand,  why  the  450SE  defies  imitation 
...and  why  it  deserves  your  closest  consideration. 


1. 

Start  here.  Look  at  the  trunk  space.  An  uncluttered  18.2  cubic  feet. 
Spare  tire  is  stored  out  of  the  way,  flat  under  the  floor, 
where  it  can  also  serve  as  an  additional  impact-absorbing  device. 


14. 


2. 

Heated  rear 
window.  Auto- 
matic timer 
prevents  wasted 
energy.  Tinted 
glass  all  around. 
Standard 
equipment. 

3. 

Rain  channels  use 

airflow  to  divert 
rainwater  from  side 
and  rear  windows. 


4. 

Chrome  strip/side 
protection  molding  is 

rubber-mounted  to 
eliminate  metal-to-metal 
contact. 

5. 

Interior  is  fully  padded 
for  safety  and  sumptu- 
ousness.  Sealed  against 
noise  and  heat.  Four 
different  sound- 
absorbing  materials. 

6. 

Maximum-visibility 
windshield.  All- 
around  visibility  in 
the450SE  totals  313°. 
Overlapping  windshield 
wipers  clear  73  percent 
of  the  entire  wind- 
shield. 

7. 

Steel-belted  radial 
tires.  Standard 
equipment. 


8. 

Safety  bumpers, 

rubber  protected, 
hydraulic-regenerative 
Front  and  rear. 


Aerodynamically  ribbed  rear 
lights  use  airflow  to  stay  clear  in 
foul  weather  or  on  dusty  roads. 

13. 

Cockpit.  Control  panel  has 
full  instrumentation.  Tach- 
ometer, quartz  crystal  clock, 
control,  AM/FM 
stereo  radio, 
electrically 
operated 
windows  are  all 
standard 
equipment. 

12. 

Safety 
cone  door 
locks.  So 

strong  that 
one  of  them 
can  support 
the  weight 
of  the  entire 
450SE. 

11. 

Central  locking 
system.  Locks  all 
doors,  trunk  and 
gas  filler  port  at  the 
turn  of  a  key. 

10. 

The  outside  rearview 
mirror.  Distortion-free, 
folds  full  forward  and 
rear  for  pedestrian  safety. 
Large,  inside  rearview 
mirror  folds  and  breaks 
away  on  impact  for 
driver  and  passenger 
safety. 


9. 

Halogen  fog  lights. 

Standard  equipment 


The  amazing  Mercedes-Benz  450SE. 
Now;  look  at  8  things  you  don't  see. 
\buVe  still  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

You'll  experience  and  appreciate  some  of  them  during 
your  test  drive.  (Your  Dealer  can  arrange  it  at  your  convenience.) 
The  others  are  special  Mercedes-Benz  bonuses. 
All  of  them  are  standard  equipment 


15. 

Automatic 
Climate  Control 

maintains 
a  preselected 
temperature;  £ 
dehumidifies,  ^«\. 
heats  and 
cools. 

16. 

Undercoating 

extends  up  to  the 
rocker  molding  for 
extra  protection. 
The  underside  of  the 
450SE  is  buffered  by  four 
different  materials  including 
anti-corrosion  wax  and  al- 
most 24  pounds  of 
plasticized  vinyl. 

17. 

A  unique  engine.  A  trim 
4.5  liter,  overhead  camshaft 
V-8  with  a  breakerless, 
transistorized  ignition 
system  and  an  all-new, 
mechanically  operated 
fuel  injection  system  that 
maintains  optimum  fuel/ 
air  mixture  at  all  times. 

18. 

Fully  independent 
front  and  rear 
suspension. 

They  set  new  handling 
standards  —  even  for 
Mercedes-Benz.  No  do- 
mestic sedan  has  any- 
thing like  them.  They 
combine  with  the  sophis- 
ticated Mercedes-Benz 
recirculating  ball-type 
power  steering  to  give  you 
extraordinary  control  at 
all  times. 


Power  disc  brakes  on  all  four  wheels. 

The  brakes  are  ventilated  —  then  further  cooled  by  special 
turboblades.They  are  designed  to  stop  you  smoothly, 
securely  time  after  time  —  without  disconcerting  fade. 


22. 

Safety  advances.  The  entire 
passenger  compartment  is  protected 
by  collapsible  extremities  and  a  rigid 
steel  shell.  The  shell  is  an  enormously 
strong,  welded  structure.  The  roof 
alone  can  sustain  over  5  tons  weight. 

The  gas  tank  is  mounted  over  the 
rear  axle,  nearly  four  feet  in  from  the 
rear  bumper,  and  surrounded  by 
steel  bulkheads.  The  gas  filler  pipe  is 
designed  to  pinch  closed  on  impact. 


21. 

Remarkably  smooth 
automatic  transmission, 

3  speeds,  with  torque  con- 
vertor.  You  shift  without 
interrupting  power  flow 
and  can  even  override  the 
automatic  to  shift  manu- 
ally within  proper  engine 
speed  ranges. 

20. 

Retained  value. 

Based  on  the  average 
official  used  car  prices 
over  the  past  5  years, 
Mercedes-Benz  holds 
its  value  better  than 
any  make  of  luxury 
car  sold  in  America. 
And  among 
Mercedes-Benz  models 
listed,  the  450SE's 
figures  are  outstanding. 
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(pity  about  him)  who  had  had  political  science. 
But  what  professor  of  political  science  could 
expect  to  survive  both  a  colonial  regime  and 
the  revolutionary  regime  that  defeated  it?  The 
lawyer  and  his  wife  decided  that  since  he  might 
still  be  appointed  in  some  consultative  capacity 
to  the  new  government  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  out  of  the  university  context,  where  the 
students  were  shouting  for  Africanization,  any- 
way, and  even  an  appointee  with  his  credentials 
as  a  fighter  of  legal  battles  for  blacks  against 
the  colonial  regime  in  the  past  might  not  es- 
cape their  ire. 

Newspapers  sent  by  friends  from  over  the 
border  gave  statistics  for  the  number  of  what 
they  termed  "refugees"  who  were  entering  the 
neighboring  country.  The  papers  from  outside 
also  featured  sensationally  the  inevitable  mis- 
takes and  misunderstandings,  in  a  new  admin- 
istration, that  led  to  several  foreign  business- 
men being  held  for  investigation  by  the  new 
regime.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  colonial 
rule,  Gulf  had  been  drilling  for  oil  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  it  was  certain  that  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tionable people,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
regime's  determination  not  to  be  exploited  in 
ideological  or  economic  terms,  would  try  to 
gain  concessions. 

His  wife  said,  "The  butcher's  gone." 

He  was  home,  reading  at  his  desk;  he  could 
spend  the  day  more  usefully  there  than  at  the 
office,  most  of  the  time.  She  had  left  after 
breakfast  with  her  fisherman's  basket  that  she 
liked  to  use  for  shopping,  she  wasn't  away 
twenty  minutes.  "You  mean  the  shop's  closed?" 
There  was  nothing  in  the  basket.  She  must  have 
turned  and  come  straight  home. 

"Gone.  It's  empty.  He's  cleared  out  over  the 
weekend." 

She  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the 
desk;  and  after  a  moment  of  silence,  both 
laughed  shortly,  a  strange,  secret,  complicit 
laugh.  "Why,  do  you  think?"  "Can't  say.  He 
certainly  charged,  if  you  wanted  a  decent  cut. 
But  meat's  so  hard  to  get,  now;  I  thought  it 
was  worth  it — justified." 

The  lawyer  raised  his  eyebrows  and  pulled 
down  his  mouth:  '  Exactly."  They  understood; 
the  man  probably  knew  he  was  marked  to  run 
into  trouble  for  profiteering — he  must  have 
been  paying  through  the  nose  for  his  supplies 
on  the  black  market,  anyway,  didn't  have  much 
choice. 

Shops  were  being  looted  by  the  unemployed 
md  loafers  (there  had  always  been  a  lot  of  un- 
uployed  hanging  around  for  the  pickings  of 

;  town)  who  felt  the  new  regime  should  en- 
ti  them  to  take  what  they  dared  not  before. 
Ra  >  and  television  shops  were  the  most  fa- 
vored objective  for  gangs  who  adopted  the 
freedom  fighters'  slogans.  Transistor  radios 
were  the  portable  luxuries  of  street  life;  the 


new  regime  issued  solemn  warnings,  over  those 
same  radios,  that  looting  and  violence  would 
be  firmly  dealt  with  but  it  was  difficult  for  the 
police  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  Sometimes 
their  actions  became  street  battles,  since  the 
struggle  with  the  looters  changed  character  as 
supporters  of  the  party's  rival  political  factions 
joined  in  with  the  thieves  against  the  police 
It  was  necessary  to  be  ready  to  reverse  direc- 
tion, quickly  turning  down  a  side  street  in  de 
tour  if  one  encountered  such  disturbances  while 
driving  around  town.  There  were  bodies  some- 
times; both  husband  and  wife  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  not  to  see  any  close  up,  so  far.  A 
company  of  the  freedom  fighters'  army  was 
brought  down  from  the  north  and  installed  in 
the  barracks  to  supplement  the  police  force; 
they  patrolled  the  Quarter,  mainly.  Muchanga's 
friend  kept  his  job  as  gatekeeper  although 
there  were  armed  sentries  on  guard:  the  law- 
yer's wife  found  that  a  light  touch  to  mention 
in  letters  to  relatives  in  Europe. 

"Where'll  you  go  now?" 

She  slid  off  the  desk  and  picked  up  her  bas 
ket.  "Supermarket,  I  suppose.  Or  turn  vege 
tarian."  He  knew  that  she  left  the  room  quick 
ly,  smiling,  because  she  didn't  want  him  to  sug 
gest  Muchanga  ought  to  be  sent  to  look  for  fish 
in  the  markets  along  the  wharf  in  the  Quarter. 
Muchanga  was  being  allowed  to  indulge  in  al 
manner  of  eccentric  refusals;  for  no  reason,  un- 
less out  of  some  curious  sentiment  about  her 
father? 


i 

It 

« 


SHE  avoided  WALKING  past  the  barracks 
because  of  the  machine  guns  the  young  [f 
sentries  had  in  place  of  rifles.  Rifles 
pointed  into  the  air  but  machine  guns 
pointed  to  the  street  at  the  level  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  people's  bodies,  short  and  tall 
the  backsides  of  babies  slung  on  mother's  backs 
the  round  heads  of  children,  her  fisherman's 
basket — she  knew  she  was  getting  like  the 
others:  what  she  felt  was  afraid.  She  wonderec 
what  the  butcher  and  his  wife  had  said  to  eacl 
other.  Because  he  was  at  least  one  whom  sht 
had  known.  He  had  sold  the  meat  she  ha( 
bought  that  these  women  and  their  babies  pass 
ing  her  in  the  street  hadn't  had  the  money  t< 
buy. 


rat: 


IT  was  something  quite  unexpected  an< 
outside  their  own  efforts  that  decided  it 
A  friend  over  the  border  telephoned  am 
offered  a  place  in  a  lawyer's  firm  of  high 
est  repute  there,  and  some  prestige  in  th 
world  at  large,  since  the  team  had  defended  in 
dividuals  fighting  for  freedom  of  the  press  am 
militant  churchmen  upholding  freedom  of  cor 
science  on  political  issues.  A  telephone  call 
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is  simple  as  that.  The  friend  said  (and  the  law- 
yer did  not  repeat  this  even  to  his  wife)  they 
vould  be  proud  to  have  a  man  of  his  courage 
ind  convictions  in  the  firm.  He  could  be  satis- 
ied  he  would  be  able  to  uphold  the  liberal  prin- 
:iples  everyone  knew  he  had  always  stood  for; 
here  were  many  whites,  in  that  country  still 
uled  by  a  white  minority,  who  deplored  the 
njustices  under  which  their  black  population 
uffered,  et  cetera,  and  believed  you  couldn't 
gnore  the  need  for  peaceful  change,  et  cetera. 

His  offices  presented  no  problem;  something 
:alled  Africa  Seabeds  (Formosan  Chinese  who 
lad  gained  a  concession  to  ship  seaweed  and 
Iried  shrimps  in  exchange  for  rice)  took  over 
he  lease  and  the  typists.  The  senior  clerks  and 
he  current  articled  clerk  (the  lawyer  had  al- 
vays  given  a  chance  to  young  blacks,  long  be- 
ore  other  people  had  come  round  to  it — it 
Vasn't  only  the  secretary  to  the  president  who 
•wed  his  start  to  him)  he  managed  to  get  em- 
)loyed  by  the  new  Trades  Union  Council;  he 
till  knew  a  few  blacks  who  remembered  the 
imes  he  had  acted  for  black  workers  in  dis- 
putes with  the  colonial  government.  The  house 
Vould  just  have  to  stand  empty,  for  the  time 
>eing.  It  wasn't  imposing  enough  to  attract  an 
•mbassy  but  maybe  it  would  do  for  a  charge 
PafTaires — it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  half- 
aste  letting  agent  who  was  likely  to  stay  put: 
•nly  whites  were  allowed  in,  at  the  country 
Wer  the  border.  Getting  money  out  was  going 
o  be  much  more  difficult  than  disposing  of  the 
House.  The  lawyer  would  have  to  keep  coming 
>ack,  so  long  as  this  remained  practicable, 
;  oping  to  find  a  loophole  in  exchange  control 


egulations. 


She  was  deputed  to  engage  the  movers.  In 
i  heir  innocence,  they  had  thought  it  as  easy  as 
hat!  Every  large  vehicle,  let  alone  a  moving 
an,  was  commandeered  for  months  ahead.  She 
,iad  no  choice  but  to  grease  a  palm,  although 
t  went  against  her  principles;  it  was  condon- 
ng  a  practice  they  believed  a  young  black 
ftate  must  stamp  out  before  corruption  took 
old.  He  would  take  his  entire  legal  library, 
or  a  start;  that  was  the  most  important  posses- 
ion, to  him.  Neither  was  particularly  attached 
d  furniture.  She  did  not  know  what  there  was 
lie  felt  she  really  could  not  do  without.  Except 
*ie  plants.  And  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
he  could  not  even  mention  it.  She  did  not 
ant  to  leave  her  towering  plants,  mostly  na- 
ves of  South  America  and  not  Africa,  she  sup- 
osed,  whose  aerial  tubes  pushed  along  the  ter- 
ace  brick,  erect  tips  extending  hourly  in  the 
rowth  of  the  rainy  season,  whose  great  leaves 
lrned  shield  to  the  spatter  of  Muchanga's  hose 
lancing  off  in  a  shower  of  harmless  arrows, 
hose  two-hand-span  trunks  were  smooth  and 
rooved  in  one  sculptural  sweep  down  their 
;ngth,  or  carved  by  the  drop  of  each  dead 


leaf-stem  with  concave  medallions  marking  the 
place  and  building  a  pattern  at  once  bold  and 
exquisite.  Such  things  would  not  travel;  they 
were  too  big  to  give  away. 

The  evening  she  was  beginning  to  pack  the 
books,  the  telephone  rang  in  the  study.  Chi- 
pande — and  he  called  her  by  her  name,  urgent- 
ly, commandingly — -"What  is  this  all  about?  Is 
it  true,  what  I  hear?  Let  me  just  talk  to  him — " 

"Our  friend,"  she  said,  making  a  long  arm, 
receiver  at  the  end  of  it,  toward  her  husband. 

"But  you  can't  leave!"  Chipande  shouted 
down  the  phone.  "You  can't  go!  I'm  coming 
round.  Notv." 

She  went  on  packing  the  legal  books  while 
Chipande  and  her  husband  were  shut  up  to- 
gether in  the  living  room. 

"He  cried.  You  know,  he  actually  cried." 
Her  husband  stood  in  the  doorway,  alone. 

"I  know — that's  what  I've  always  liked  so 
much  about  them,  whatever  they  do.  They  feel." 

The  lawyer  made  a  face:  there  it  is,  it  hap- 
pened; hard  to  believe. 

"Rushing  in  here,  after  nearly  a  year!  I  said, 
but  we  haven't  seen  you,  all  this  time  ...  he 
took  no  notice.  Suddenly  he  starts  pressing  me 
to  take  the  university  job,  raising  all  sorts  of 
objections,  why  not  this  .  .  .  that.  And  then  he 
really  wept,  for  a  moment." 

They  got  on  with  packing  books  like  builder 
and  mate  deftly  handling  and  catching  bricks. 

And  the  morning  they  were  to  leave  it  was 
all  done;  twenty-one  years  of  life  in  that  house 
gone  quite  easily  into  one  van.  They  were  quiet 
with  each  other,  perhaps  out  of  apprehension 
of  the  tedious  search  of  their  possessions  that 
would  take  place  at  the  border;  it  was  said  that 
if  you  struck  overconscientious  or  officious  free- 
dom fighter  patrols  they  would  even  make  you 
unload  a  piano,  a  refrigerator,  or  washing  ma- 
chine. She  had  bought  Muchanga  a  hawker's 
license,  a  pushcart,  and  stocks  of  small  com- 
modities. Now  that  many  small  shops  owned 
by  white  shopkeepers  had  disappeared,  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  humble  itinerant  black 
traders.  Muchanga  had  lost  his  fear  of  the  town. 
He  was  proud  of  what  she  had  done  for  him 
and  she  knew  he  saw  himself  as  a  rich  mer- 
chant; this  was  the  only  sort  of  freedom  he  un- 
derstood, after  so  many  years  as  a  servant.  But 
she  also  knew,  and  the  lawyer,  sitting  beside 
her  in  the  car  knew  she  knew,  that  the  short- 
ages of  the  goods  Muchanga  could  sell  from 
his  cart,  the  sugar  and  soap  and  matches  and 
pomade  and  sunglasses,  would  soon  put  him 
out  of  business.  He  promised  to  come  back  to 
the  house  and  look  after  the  plants  every  week; 
and  he  stood  waving,  as  he  had  done  every 
year  when  they  set  off  on  holiday.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  call  out  as  they  drove  away.  The 
right  words  would  not  come  again;  whatever 
they  were,  she  had  left  them  behind.  □ 


'It  was  necessary 
to  be  ready  to 
reverse  direc- 
tion, quickly 
turning  down 
a  side  street 
if  one  encoun- 
tered distur- 
bances while 
driving  around 
town.  There 
were  bodies 
sometimes." 
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in  a  bowl  of  soup 
by 

Annie  Dillard 


Once  there  was  a  great  feast  held  in 
a  banquet  hall  of  such  enormous  pro- 
portions that  you  could  not  believe 
men  built  such  a  thing.  Two  thousand 
chandeliers  hung  from  the  ceiling; 
lumber  cut  from  all  the  world's  forests  made  the 
vast  and  parti-colored  floor.  Great  loose  areas 
of  the  hall  were  given  to  various  activities: 
there  were  dances  and  many  kinds  of  gaming; 
a  corner  was  devoted  to  the  sick  and  injured, 
and  another  to  the  weaving  of  cloth.  Children 
chanted  rhymes  wherever  they  gathered,  and 
young  men  sought  pretty  girls  in  greenhouses 
or  behind  the  damask  hanging  of  booths  and 
stalls. 

The  feast  lasted  all  night  long.  Guests  sat  at 
a  table  as  long  as  a  river  that  stretched  down 
the  middle  of  the  hall.  No  one  cloth  could  cover 
such  a  table,  nor  could  one  centerpiece  suffice. 
So  the  table  was  decorated  in  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent themes,  with  different  combinations  of 
colors  and  kinds  of  tableware,  with  various 
carved  figures  and  various  drinks,  and  with 
lively  musicians  in  costume  playing  to  each  set 
of  guests  a  special  music. 

There  was  only  a  single  course  served  to  the 
guests,  but  that  was  a  soup  made  of  so  many 
ingredients  it  seemed  to  contain  all  other  dishes. 
The  soup  was  served  continuously,  all  night 
long,  and  there  were  so  many  guests  that  all  the 
places  at  the  table  were  always  taken,  and  the 
benches  always  full,  when  the  servants  ladled 
the  soup  into  the  endlessly  decorated  array  of 
metal,  glass,  wood,  and  pottery  bowls. 

»ow,  the  host  of  this  feast  was  a 
young  man  of  tremendous  wealth  and 
power  who  stood  behind  a  curtain  on 
a  balcony  above  the  great  hall,  and 
watched  the  guests  as  they  ate  and 
drank  at  the  long  table.  He  thought:  "All  night 
long  people  have  been  ealing  as  much  soup  as 
they  wanted,  and  then  coming  back  to  the  table 
for  more.  It  is  good  that  they  enjoy  themselves. 
But  not  one  person  has  seen  or  really  under- 
stood the  excellence  of  that  soup." 

So  the  host  parted  the  curtain  a  crack  more 
and  let  his  gaze  fall.  It  fell  directly  on  an  old 
man  who  happened  to  be  sitting  at  the  table  in 
his  line  of  vision,  looking  about  and  thinking  of 
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nothing  at  all.  At  once  the  old  man  felt  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  power,  an  impact  as  if  his 
spirit  had  been  struck  broadside  and  wakened 
to  a  flood  of  light.  He  bowed  his  head  and  saw, 
through  charged  eyes,  his  bowl  of  soup  that  had 
come  alive  and  was  filled  to  endless  depths  with 
wonderful  things. 

There  were  green  fields  in  his  soup  bowl, 
with  carrots  growing,  one  by  one,  in  slender 
rows.  As  he  watched,  transfixed,  men  and  wom- 
en in  bright  vests  and  scarves  came  and  pulled 
the  carrots,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  soil,  and 
carried  them  in  baskets  to  shaded  kitchens, 
where  they  scrubbed  them  with  yellow  brushes 
under  running  water.  He  saw  white-faced  cat- 
tle lowing  and  wading  in  rivers,  with  dust  on 
the  whorled  and  curly  white  hair  between  their 
ears.  He  saw  tomatoes  in  kitchen  gardens  set 
out  as  seedlings  by  women  in  plaid  shirts  and 
by  strong-handed  men;  and  he  watched  the  to- 
matoes as,  before  his  eyes,  the  light  from  the 
sun  blew  each  one  up  like  a  balloon.  Cells  on 
the  root  hairs  of  beans  swelled  and  divided, 
and  squashes  grew  spotted  and  striped  in  the 
fall.  Wine  aged  in  caves,  and  the  barrel-maker 
went  home  to  his  wife  through  sunlight  and 
shade. 

He  saw  the  ocean,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in 
the  ocean  himself,  swimming  over  orange  crabs 
that  looked  like  coral,  or  off  the  deep  Atlantic 
banks  where  whitefish  school.  Or  again  he  saw 
the  tops  of  poplars,  and  the  whole  sky  brushed 
with  clouds  in  pallid  streaks,  under  which  wild 
ducks  flew  with  outstretched  necks,  and  called, 
one  by  one,  and  flew  on. 

All  these  things  the  old  man  saw  in  his  soup. 
Scenes  grew  in  depth  and  sunlit  detail  under 
his  eyes,  and  were  replaced  by  ever  more  scenes, 
until,  with  the  flight  of  wild  ducks,  the  worlds 
resolved  into  one  blue  sky,  now  streaked,  now 
clear,  and,  at  last,  into  soup  again,  dark  soup, 
fragrant  in  its  bowl.  The  host  had  let  the  cur- 
tain fall  shut. 

The  man  blinked  and  moved  his  head  from 
side  to  side.  "I  see  now,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"that  this  is  truly  an  excellent  soup,  praise 
God."  And  he  ate  his  bowlful,  and  joined  the 
dancers  in  a  daze,  a  kind  of  very  energetic 
daze.  D 


Annie  Dillard  is  the  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  (Harpers  Magazine  Press). 


A  pocketful  of 


future  miracles. 


At  this  moment  thousands  of  highly- 
trained  pharmaceutical  scientists  are 
working  on  tomorrow's  medical  product 
breakthroughs. 

Here's  a  sampling  of  what  they're 
working  on: 

Controlled  drug-dehvery  systems  that 
could  improve  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  ulcers  and  pain.  The  first  of 
such  systems,  a  flexible,  polymer 
membrane,  releases  medication  at  a 
measured  pace  to  control  glaucoma. 

Earlier  detection  of  cancers, 
now  already  possible  in  one  new 
laboratory  procedure. 

A  novel  class  of  drugs  that 
could  control  gastric  secretions 
to  the  point  where  some  ulcer 
patients  who  now  face  surgery 
might  only  need  medicine. 

A  natural  sub- 
stance called  interferon 
as  a  possible  weapon 
against  viruses. 

Progress  toward 
a  hepatitis  vaccine. 

Amino  acid 
derivatives  that  may 
lelp  with  some 
types  of  cardio- 
vascular and 
mental  disorders. 


Prostaglandins  that  have  taught  us 
much  about  human  fertility,  and  also  have 
potential  for  helping  people  with  asthmatic, 
cardiovascular  and  other  ailments. 

Studies  of  cells,  proteins,  and  enzymes 
for  more  knowledge  of  diseases  and 
chemical  agents  to  fight  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  projects 
such  as  these.  In  member  companies 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association. 

The  investment  is  awesome. 
A  billion  dollars  a  year,  almost 
every  cent  of  it  company,  not 
government  money.  Spear- 
headed by  23,000  scientific  and 
support  people. 

The  odds  are  awesome, 
too.  About  8,000  substances 
are  rejected  in  the  lab  or 
clinic  for  each  one  that 
gets  to  the  pharmacy. 

If  you  never  have 
any  of  the  afflictions 
we've  mentioned,  you 
may  think  the  word 
"miracle"  a  bit  strong. 

If  you  do,  or 
know  someone 
who  does,  you  may 
think  it  an  under- 
statement. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
If  a  new  medicine  can  help,  we're  working  on  it. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  about  pharmaceuticals,  send  lor  our  free  fact  booklet 
Write  us  at  Dept.  HA-601.  1 155  Fifteenth  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
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HOW  ROCKEFELLER 
DESTROYED  NEW  YORK 


By  subverting  the  Democratic  process,  even  a  mediocre  politician 
can  build  monuments  to  his  own  foolishness 


T; 


I HE  financial  ruin  of  the  nation's 
Igreatest  city  is  the  kind  of  event  that 
inevitably  gives  rise  to  a  festival  of 
recrimination.  South  and  west  of  the 
Hudson  River,  where  the  common  atti- 
tude toward  New  York  shifts  between  awe,  hos- 
tility, and  envy,  most  people  seem  to  regard  the 
city's  plight  as  self-inflicted,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive pride  and  profligacy  for  which  the  city's 
residents  supposedly  display  so  expensive  a 
preference.  Thus  President  Ford  and  his  popu- 
lar denunciations  of  liberal  politicians  who 
know  nothing  of  the  frugal  way  of  life,  as  prac- 
ticed by  clean-living  Republicans  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids. In  New  York  itself  everybody  looks  for 
someone  else  to  blame.  Ever  since  last  spring, 
the  municipal  unions  have  said  that  the  city  has 
been  done  in  by  a  "bankers'  plot";  bankers,  in 
turn,  have  remarked  on  the  overly  generous 
wage  boosts  and  pension  benefits  awarded  to 
the  unions.  Other  critics  attribute  the  debacle 
to  the  city's  inept  and  inflated  bureaucracy,  its 
welfare  cheats,  and  its  talent  for  corruption. 
Among  individuals,  Mayor  Abraham  Beame, 
who  was  supposed  to  "know  the  buck";  ex-May- 
or John  Lindsay,  who  is  alleged  to  have  given 
the  city  away;  and  former  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, who  combined  the  grandiose  with  the  in- 
ane, have  attracted  the  most  enthusiastic  notice. 
However  satisfying  these  beliefs  may  seem,  par- 
ticularly to  their  proponents,  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  ills  that  have  befallen  New  York. 

But  if  there  is  no  one  villain,  a  number  of 
individuals  are  clearly  much  more  culpable  than 
others.  Some  were  motivated  by  good,  even  no- 
ble, intentions,  others  by  self-interest  or  politi- 
cal ambition.  Invested  with  the  authority  of 
government  or  possessing  the  reputation  of  fi- 
nancial acumen,  they  misled  the  public,  some- 
times wittingly,  sometimes  not.  In  other  circum- 
stances, a  number  of  them  might  have  been 
charged  with  crimes. 


Intellectual  bankruptcy 


TO  BE  sure,  there  were  extenuating  cir 
cumstances.  Larger,  impersonal  force 
were  at  work.  New  York  had  no  de 
fenses  against  inflation  or  recession,  o 
against  federal  policies  that  promotec 
the  exodus  of  middle-income  taxpayers  and  ai 
influx  of  poor  and  unskilled  minorities,  or  agains 
the  Southern  and  Midwestern  coalition  that  ha 
consistently  maldistributed  federal  funds.  It  wa 
not  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  its  ono 
healthy  economic  structure,  and  it  did  not  inven 
the  beguiling  notion  that  money  could  brinj 
about  social  change. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  city's  principa 
citizens — its  politicians,  its  bankers,  its  unio 
leaders,  merchants,  and  sages  of  the  press 
were  guilty  of  serious  misjudgments  and  mis 
deeds.  They  increased  spending  not  merely  t 
alleviate  the  lot  of  the  poor,  but  to  buy  peace  i 
the  city,  which  obliged  them  to  pay  hush-mone 
to  almost  every  street  crowd  threatening  disruj 
tion.  This  forced  them  to  increase  taxes,  whic 
accelerated  the  loss  of  residents  (both  corp< 
rate  and  individual)  who  could  pay  those  taxe 
and  so  they  had  to  resort  to  massive  borroAvinj 
Because  New  York  could  not  repay  its  debt 
the  borrowing  demanded  a  growing  reliance  o 
subterfuge.  As  a  consequence,  New  York  cease 
to  operate  as  an  open,  democratic  governmen 
Long  before  its  credit  collapsed,  the  city  wfj 
intellectually  and  politically  bankrupt. 

As  of  this  writing,  Ford's  position  appears  1 
be  undergoing  a  transformation,  the  result  of 
sobering  reappraisal  of  the  economic  and  poli 
ical  consequences  likely  to  follow  from  the  d 
struction  of  New  York.  The  sacrifices  unde 
taken  by  the  city  and  state  have  had  an  effe 
on  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the  countr 
Perhaps  because  he  so  obviously  lacks  slickne 
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And  somehow  you've  landed  in  a  new  world 
.  .  .  one  where  Ali  reigns  and  presidents  resign, 
where  the  CIA  runs  for  cover  and  homosexuality 
walks  away  from  the  closet. 

It's  a  place  built  on  the  realities  of  mass  media 
and  political  assassination,  ecology  and  music,  oil 
shortages  and  shuttle  diplomacy. 

And  yet,  through  it  all,  you  and  your  generation 
have  explored  every  complexity  of  life  with  un- 
surpassed exuberance  and  street-wise  cynicism. 

That's  what  the  six  magazines  below  are  all 
about.  They're  part  of  a  national  and  personal 


growth  process.  They  represent  critical  journalis- 
tic commentary  on  every  aspect  of  our  lives  .  .  . 
from  guerilla  warfare  to  Bolshoi  Ballet  .  .  .  from 
corruption  in  Washington  to  Elton  John  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  They're  tools  for  men  and 
women  growing  mentally  and  physically  in  a 
rough  and  beautiful  age. 

Right  now,  you  can  order  one  or  more  of  these 
outstanding  publications  at  the  lowest  rates  of- 
fered anywhere.  It's  a  sure,  money-saving  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  on  growing — in  a  world  that  won't 
stop  changing  for  you  ...  or  anyone  else. 


Guaranteed  Lowest  Prices  Offered  Anywhere 

(If  you  can  find  a  lower  price  on  any  one  of  these  six  publications,  we'll  send  you  a  year  of  that  magazine — free!) 

12  issues  for  only  $6  00         8  issues  for  only  $3.84       12  issues  for  only  $3.99        12  issues  for  only  $6.00        26  issues  for  only  $7.50        13  issues  for  only  $7.00 
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If  card  is  missing,  write  to  Mardel  Adv.  Corp.,  Circulation  Dept.  —  Rm.  1011,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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HOW 
OCKEFELLER 
DESTROYED 
NEW  YORK 


or  guile,  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  has  managed  to  con- 
vince a  growing  numher  of  politicians  that  he 
means  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  city  from  default,  even  to  the  point  of  forc- 
ing unions  to  put  a  big  share  of  their  pension- 
fund  assets  in  city  and  state  securities.  There 
is  a  certain  rough  justice  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment: the  rich  benefits  won  by  the  unions  might 
well  be  modified  or  even  eliminated  if  New 
York  defaults.  Justice  would  also  be  served  if 
the  banks,  which  profited  so  handsomely  from 
the  sale  of  the  city's  securities,  agree  to  keep 
the  obligations  they  still  hold  until  all  other 
purchasers  are  paid  off. 

For  well  over  a  decade  the  city  and  state  have 
been  ruled  in  large  part  by  a  coalition  of  pub- 
licly elected  officials,  their  appointed  executives, 
and  a  select  cadre  of  investment  and  commer- 
cial bankers  ( including  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon,  then  a  leading  figure  in  the  munici- 
pal market ) ,  who  borrowed  huge  amounts  of 
money  from  private  investors  rather  than  rais- 
ing it — if  it  should  have  been  raised  at  all — 
through  increased  taxation.  Most  of  their  work 
was  done  in  secret.  Because  units  of  govern- 
ment are  the  borrowers,  the  municipal-bond 
market  escapes  almost  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  prevail  in  other  markets;  this  enabled 
New  York  City  to  borrow  without  full  disclo- 
sure and  permitted  New  York  State  to  evade 
constitutional  restrictions  against  increasing  its 
indebtedness  without  the  approval  of  the  voters. 
The  public  policy  resembled  the  shoddy  pyra- 
mids of  financial  promoters  who  borrow  money 
on  the  promise  to  repay  out  of  future  income, 
and  then  must  keep  on  borrowing  because  the 
income  never  materializes.  In  New  York  (both 
the  city  and  the  state)  the  scheme  worked  far 
longer  and  more  successfully  than  ever  before, 
partly  because  no  one  could  believe  that  legiti- 
mate governments  would  engage  in  such  dubi- 
ous operations,  partly  because  of  the  ingenious 
and  creative  forms  employed  in  the  financings, 
and  partly  because  so  many  people  were  making 
so  much  money.  The  deception  required  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  banking  community, 
which  invested  in  and  promoted  the  sale  of  city- 
and  state-backed  securities.  At  the  end,  when 
the  risks  became  apparent,  and  the  profits 
turned  into  losses,  the  banks  remembered  fiscal 
responsibility  and  stopped  the  credit. 

•^1^  V  EITHER  THE  STATE  nor  the  city  started 
i^^L  I  out  with  the  intention  of  bilking  in- 
vestors  or   conning    the  electorate. 
Rockefeller,   who    first   planted  the 
seeds  of  future  trouble  in  1960,  saw 
himself  as  responding  to  the  growing  public 
clamor  for  better  housing,  more  schools  and 
hospitals,  bigger  welfare  payments,  higher  sal- 
aries and  pension  benefits  for  public  employees, 


and  a  variety  of  other  public  needs.  But  he 
faced  the  problem  of  how  to  satisfy  rising  ex- 
pectations without  overburdening — and  alienat- 
ing-— the  voters. 

He  soon  realized  that  his  grandiose  plans  to 
remake  the  state  called  for  much  more  money 
than  he  could  ever  safely  raise  by  taxation  or 
by  referendums  to  increase  the  state's  direct 
debt,  although  he  made  use  of  both.  His  solu- 
tion was  to  rely  on  private  investors  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  public  projects.  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  banks  were  more  than  willing  to  find  the 
investors.  Their  eagerness  to  promote  the  sale 
of  state  and  local  tax-exempt  obligations  was 
then  relatively  recent;  tempted  by  the  lure  of 
quick  and  easy  profits,  they  were  just  beginning 
to  shorten  their  time  horizons  and  soften  their 
standards.  They  also  were  intent  on  buying  tax- 
exempt  securities  for  their  own  portfolios  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  their  growing  profits. 

The  union  between  the  banks  and  the  state 
was  made  profitable  by  an  innovation  credited 
to  John  Mitchell,  then  known  as  a  shrewd  spe- 
cialist in  the  legal  intricacies  of  municipal  fi- 
nance. Mitchell's  contribution  was  a  promise- 
as  distinguished  from  an  official  pledge — that 
the  state  legislature  would  appropriate  whatever 
was  required  if  the  borrowing  authority  did  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  debt  service  on  its  securi- 
ties. Variously  described  as  a  "moral  commit- 
ment" or  "moral  obligation,"  it  was  exploited 
to  spawn  a  whole  series  of  new  public  authori- 
ties developed  by  the  Rockefeller  entourage. 
With  this  commitment,  which  the  bankers  re- 
garded as  insurance  that  the  state  would  make 
good  any  bad  debts,  Rockefeller  could  give  the 
appearance  of  fiscal  probity  while  borrowing 
and  spending  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

Public  authorities  were  not  new  in  the  early 
1960s.  Their  usefulness  had  long  been  apparent 
in  the  successful  operations  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  which  had  been  established  by 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1921,  and  in  the 
string  of  agencies  ruled  over  by  Robert  Moses. 
Theoretically  independent  and  self-supporting, 
they  raised  private  capital  to  build  and  operate 
public  facilities,  repaying  their  borrowings  from 
the  proceeds  of  tolls,  fees,  rents,  and  other 
charges.  Because  they  enjoyed  monopoly  fran- 
chises, they  generated  so  much  revenue  and 
wielded  so  much  political  power  that,  rather 
than  liquidate  their  outstanding  debt,  they  were 
always  able  to  borrow  more  for  building  new 
highways  and  parks,  airports,  docks,  power 
plants,  and  bridges.  Robert  Caro  in  The  Power 
Broker  provides  a  voluminous  account  of  the 
ways  in  which  Moses  built  up  a  shadow  govern- 
ment out  of  sight  of  the  public.  Austin  J.  Tobin, 
the  former  head  of  the  Port  Authority,  was  an 
equally  adroit  if  much  less  publicized  political 
operator  who,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
agency's  charter,  resisted  making  commitments 


to  mass  transit.  Both  Tobin  and  Moses  devel- 
oped loyal  constituencies  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, which  profited  from  their  steady  expan- 
sions. The  Port  Authority  built  the  highways 
and  bridges  that  opened  up  the  suburbs  for  de- 
velopment not  because  of  what  the  public  want- 
ed but  because  of  what  the  market  would  buy. 

Yet  the  concept  of  public  authorities  has 
merit.  Despite  Moses'  excesses,  many  public 
authorities  provide  efficient  and  effective  ser- 
vice. But  what  Moses  wrought  Rockefeller  trans- 
formed into  a  much  more  pervasive  system  of 
enterprises  that,  like  the  old  authorities,  were 
ostensibly  self-supporting,  but  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  shortfall,  called  for  the  provision  of 
public  funds. 

In  fact,  public  funds  (termed  "first-instance" 
appropriations)  were  needed  to  get  the  authori- 
ties started.  Rockefeller  had  little  trouble  con- 
vincing the  state  legislature  to  authorize  such 
oayments.  It  also  complied  with  his  request  to 
write  the  moral  commitment  into  the  legislation 
authorizing  each  new  authority,  accepting  his 
view  that  this  "bold  new  financing  without  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer"  would  never  have  to  be 
jnderwritten.  Aware  that  public  authorities  had 
a  good  track  record,  the  legislators,  like  bank- 
ers, thought  that  they  had  a  lot  to  gain  and  little 
to  lose. 

For  a  time,  they  were  right.  The  state  Hous- 
ing Financing  Agency,  which  was  the  first  au- 
:hority  created  by  Rockefeller  to  finance  mid- 
ile-income  housing,  was  run  on  sound  and  con- 
servative lines.  Initially  given  a  borrowing 
mthorization  of  $500  million,  the  HFA's  ceil- 
ng  was  progressively  lifted  to  almost  $5  bil- 
ion — more  than  the  total  direct  debt  of  the 
;tate.  Rockefeller  induced  the  HFA  to  assume 
esponsibility  for  financing  the  transformation 
)f  the  state's  teachers'  colleges  into  a  full- 
ledged  university  system,  bypassing  the  voters 
)nce  again  with  a  complicated  lease-purchase 
>cheme  whose  cost  to  date  has  totaled  $1.8  bil- 
ion.  Other  authorities  subsequently  were  cre- 
ited  with  the  moral-obligation  provision  to  fi- 
lance  and  build  nursing  homes,  community 
:olleges,  and  a  host  of  other  social  facilities. 

Once  indirect  financing  proved  salable,  other 
:reative  devices  were  brought  into  play.  The 
extravagant  Albany  Mall  (now  the  Empire 
5tate  Plaza)  project  was  started  when  Rocke- 
eller,  while  retaining  supervisory  powers,  got 
Ubany  County  to  agree  to  its  construction, 
hen  estimated  at  $250  million.  The  county  was 
ible  to  arrange  financing  without  going  to  the 
oters  because  Rockefeller  committed  the  state 
o  lease  its  space  on  a  flexible  rent  schedule  that 
overs  debt  service  and  the  inflation  in  building 
osts.  With  the  state's  guarantee,  the  county's 
>onds  were  easily  sold.  Begun  in  1964  and  still 
o  be  completed,  the  plaza's  final  costs  are  cal- 
ulated  at  close  to  $1  billion,  which  the  state — 


or,  rather,  its  taxpayers — must  pay  for.  In  an- 
other deal,  Rockefeller  was  instrumental  in  per- 
suading the  Port  Authority  to  put  up  the  $1  bil- 
lion twin-towered  World  Trade  Center  in  lower 
Manhattan.  The  original  sponsor  of  the  project 
was  the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion, headed  by  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  who  wanted  neigh- 
bors for  his  own  expensive  headquarters  at  a  time 
when  many  other  banks  were  moving  uptown. 

Creative  financing 

Indirect  financing  seemed  a  magical 
system  that  benefited  everyone.  The  pub- 
lic profited  from  new  facilities  without  the 
imposition  of  higher  taxes.  Rockefeller 
could  indulge  his  fondness  for  the  gran- 
diose while  broadening  his  political  support,  es- 
pecially among  the  normally  Democratic  build- 
ing-trades industry.  The  banks,  along  with  other 
rich  individual  and  institutional  investors,  got 
fat  commissions  and  tax-exempt  income. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  state's  indirect  debt 
did  not  seem  to  worry  anybody.  True,  Arthur 
Levitt,  the  comptroller  of  New  York  State,  who 
coined  the  term  "backdoor  financing"  to  de- 
scribe the  practice  of  circumventing  the  debt 
limit  and  the  voters,  argued  that  it  was  unsound 
as  well  as  undemocratic.  But  in  the  heady  at- 
mosphere of  the  go-go  years,  when  money  was 
available  for  any  new  concept,  hardly  anybody 
listened  to  carpers  and  critics.  Certainly,  the 
public  paid  no  attention. 

Given  the  market's  appetite  for  new  issues, 
it  would  have  taken  superhuman  self-restraint 
to  limit  borrowing.  Rockefeller  was  not  dis- 
posed to  moderation.  The  payoffs  were  simply 
too  great.  The  mushrooming  growth  of  public 
authorities  gave  him  what  amounted  to  a  second 
government  almost  entirely  free  of  the  restric- 
tions inherent  in  democratic  institutions.  If 
Rockefeller  could  provide  jobs  and  give  the 
public  what  it  needed,  he  also  had  a  rich  man's 
toy  that  permitted  him  to  erect  the  glittering 
buildings  that  unabashedly  exalted  the  role  of 
big  governme'nt. 

Once  the  legislature  approved  their  establish- 
ment and  provided  the  initial  funding,  the  au- 
thorities were  answerable  only  to  Rockefeller — 
and  the  market.  The  people  he  chose  to  run 
them  were  generally  skilled  and  able  executives. 
Their  loyalties,  reinforced  at  times  by  loans  or 
bonuses,  were  to  him.  Chief  among  them  was 
William  J.  Ronan,  the  current  chairman  of  the 
Port  Authority  and  the  recipient  of  $625,000  in 
Rockefeller  gifts.  In  1956,  when  he  was  still 
dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  and  Social  Service,  Ronan 
directed  an  investigation  of  public  authorities 
for  the  state  legislature  that  still  ranks  as  the 
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most  thorough  analysis  of  their  workings.  His 
study  complained  that  the  state  "knew  noth- 
ing" about  their  operations  and  recommended 
that  they  be  put  under  greater  control.  After 
joining  the  Rockefeller  staff,  Ronan  became  a 
fervent  advocate  of  the  authority  concept,  se- 
lecting a  coterie  of  associates  (the  "Wholly 
Ronan  Empire")  who  worked  with  him. 

The  state  under  Rockefeller  was  deep  into 
creative  financing  long  before  the  city  got  into 
the  act.  But  this  lag  was  not  due  to  a  heightened 


sense  of  rectitude  on  the  part  of  municipal  pol- 
iticians. City  Hall  simply  had  less  freedom  of 
maneuver  and  none  of  the  intellectual  resources 
possessed  by  the  governor.  Following  Johnson's 
landslide  in  1964,  which  put  the  Democrats  in 
control  of  the  state  legislature,  Rockefeller 
helped  repair  these  deficiencies.  He  struck  a 
bargain  with  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  in  1965 
that  provided  the  state  with  a  sales  tax,  which 
was  needed  to  balance  its  budget,  and  gave  the 
city  an  increase  in  its  existing  sales  tax  and 


new  power  to  borrow  against  anticipated  in- 
come. This  deal  led  the  city  down  the  primrose 
path  to  insolvency  by  giving  it  the  right  to  bor- 
row in  order  to  balance  its  budget.  Wagner  did 
not  pause  to  cavil  at  this  gift,  insisting  that  "a 
good  loan  is  better  than  a  bad  tax."  John  Lind- 
say, then  a  Republican  Congressman  running  for 
the  mayoralty  as  a  fusion  candidate,  recognized 
the  dangers  of  "credit-card  budgeting"  and 
promised  a  return  to  pay-as-you-go  policies.  Af- 
ter his  election,  however,  when  he  was  prompt- 
ly confronted  by  a  paralyzing  transit  strike  that 
led  to  excessive  wage  boosts  in  the  eventual 
settlement,  Lindsay  quickly  began  to  think 
about  fiscal  sleight  of  hand. 

He  was  pushed  further  by  Washington,  where 
the  Johnson  Administration  had  concocted  a 
dazzling  array  of  expensive  new  programs  to 
combat  poverty,  beguiling  the  cities  with  offers 
of  federal  grants  if  they  came  up  with  some- 
thing on  their  own.  Anxious  to  broaden  his  po- 
litical base  in  the  heavily  Democratic  city,  Lind- 
say yielded  indiscriminately  to  temptation.  He 
set  up  a  Washington  office  to  fish  for  grants  on 
a  major  scale.  In  the  short  run,  the  impact  was 
salutary  for  the  city,  which  rapidly  increased 
public  employments,  and  for  Lindsay,  who  not 
only  had  patronage  to  dispense  but  also  won 
acclaim  for  calming  New  York.  After  1969, 
when  the  Nixon  Administration  adopted  auto- 
matic formulas  for  revenue-sharing  that  dimin- 
ished the  city's  advantages,  the  swollen  bureauc- 
racy and  the  decline  of  federal  aid  placed  fur- 
ther strains  on  the  budget.  The  militancy 
among  the  city's  trade  unions  compounded 
Lindsay's  troubles,  which  he  alleviated  with  ex- 
pensive settlements  that  made  things  worse. 


MEANWHILE,  concerned  that  Lind- 
say threatened  his  position  as  the 
state's — and  the  nation's — lead- 
ing Republican  liberal,  Rockefeller 
designed  a  new  public  authority  to 
deal  with  the  "urban  crisis."  The  legislature  at 
first  resisted  the  creation  of  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  recalling  that  the  elector- 
ate had  previously  rejected  a  $200  million  ref- 
erendum for  low-income  housing.  Following  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the 
[legislature  capitulated.  It  established  the  UDC, 
and  authorized  it  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  un- 
der the  moral-obligation  provision. 

In  contrast  to  the  HFA  and  other  previous 
Rockefeller-created  authorities,  which  did  their 
financing  on  a  project-by-project  basis  support- 
ed by  precise  revenue  estimates,  the  UDC  ar- 
ranged for  "general-purpose"  borrowings  that 
diversified  the  risk  by  lumping  together  more 
promising  projects  with  uncertain  ones.  It  was 
another  bright  innovation  that  was  accepted 
without  too  much  opposition  by  investors  when 


the  UDC  provided  a  higher  tax-free  return  than 
more  seasoned  authorities.  But  for  the  first 
time,  the  banks  were  less  than  enthusiast 
about  so  risky  an  enterprise  as  low-cost  hoi; 
ing,  where  rising  land  and  construction  cost 
or  sudden  boosts  in  fuel  prices  might  mean  thai 
revenues  would  not  cover  expenses.  Nor  were 
they  delighted  with  the  UDC  head,  Edward 
Logue,  who  made  no  effort  to  cultivate  the  finan- 
cial community.  Chosen  by  Rockefeller  to  run 
things  as  he  thought  best,  Logue  had  a  constit- 
uency of  one. 

The  authority  held  together  as  long  as  it 
could  go  constantly  to  the  market  for  fresh 
funds  to  finance  the  units  it  had  under  way,  but 
in  January  1973  it  was  caught  up  short  when 
President  Nixon  announced  a  moratorium  on 
housing  supplements  and  rent  subsidies.  The 
UDC  had  counted  on  both  these  sources  of 
money  to  attract  both  tenants  and  buyers.  It 
ran  into  difficulty  trying  to  raise  funds  in  the 
market,  where  the  banks  had  begun  to  ask 
embarrassing  questions.  Logue,  who  believed 
that  public  policy  ought  not  to  be  made  by  pri- 
vate bankers,  struck  an  attitude  of  disdain.  He 
survived  as  long  as  he  had  Rockefeller's  sup- 
port, but  when  the  governor  retired  at  the  end 
of  1973,  the  UDC  fell  upon  evil  times. 

At  that  point,  Beame  was  finally  installed  at 
City  Hall — a  time,  it  now  seems  clear,  which 
was  the  last  opportunity  for  New  York  City  to  be 
protected  from  insolvency.  As  the  city's  comp- 
troller, Beame  had  uttered  some  mild  protests 
against  Lindsay's  fiscal  policies  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  cooperated  in  overestimating  rev- 
enues and  underestimating  expenditures,  shift- 
ing operating  costs  into  the  capital  budget  and 
all  the  other  juggling  that  produced  spurious 
balances.  In  his  later  "confession,"  Beame 
claimed  that  his  own  mistakes  were  limited  to 
this  distant  past,  on  which  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions presumably  had  run  out,  but  he  was  most 
at  fault  after  he  achieved  the  mayoralty,  when 
he  alone  had  the  knowledge  and  the  authority 
to  put  things  right.  Instead,  he  increased  the 
dependence  on  financial  legerdemain,  forcing 
the  city  to  rely  on  short-term  borrowing  more 
frequently  and  more  heavily  than  ever  before. 

The  Watergate  summer  of  1974  wrecked  both 
the  UDC  and  the  city.  Stock  prices  collapsed; 
the  emergence  of  double-digit  inflation  had  as 
great  an  impact  on  fixed-income  obligations; 
the  banks,  which  had  to  cope  with  corporate 
loans  that  had  turned  sour,  were  further 
squeezed  when  the  real-estate  investments  they 
had  sponsored  began  to  fail.  Within  a  matter  of 
months  the  moral-commitment  obligation  had 
lost  its  sacredness. 

The  elections  of  November  1974  ended  the 
Rockefeller  era  in  New  York  State.  In  his  in- 
augural address  Governor  Carey,  a  Brooklyn 
Congressman    unfamiliar    with    the  financial 
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affairs  of  the  state  and  the  city,  proclaimed  an 
end  to  the  era  "of  wine  and  roses,"  but 
neither  he  nor  his  speechwriter  could  have 
appreciated  the  prescience  in  that  trite  phrase. 
The  first  proof  was  the  news  that  the  UDC  had 
run  out  of  funds.  Carey  tried  to  convince  the 
legislature  and  the  banks  to  raise  money  to 
keep  UDC  in  operation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  finishing  what  it  had  started  and  getting  the 
income  that  completed  projects  would  generate. 
He  managed  to  wrest  a  $30  million  short-term 
loan  from  a  consortium  of  banks,  but  they  re- 
fused long-term  funds  unless  the  legislature 
lived  up  to  its  moral  obligation.  The  new  legis- 
lature, in  which  antibank  sentiment  was  strong, 
did  not  feel  bound  by  its  predecessors.  With- 
out money,  the  UDC  defaulted  on  $104.5  mil- 
lion in  maturing  notes  and  interest  and  the  $30 
million  short-term  loan. 


Too  little  too  late 


The  udc's  default  had  immediate 
repercussions  in  the  municipal  mar- 
ket. Prices  of  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  moral-commitment  authorities 
declined  sharply,  and  even  bonds 
backed  by  the  "full  faith  and  credit"  of  New 
York  State  dropped  in  value.  The  city  was 
compelled  to  pay  a  premium  rate  on  its  next 
borrowing,  and  when  it  approached  the  market 
a  second  time,  it  found  the  banks  reluctant  to 
promote  a  sale.  Expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  figures  that  the  city  presented,  the  banks  in- 
sisted on  more  complete  information.  The 
banks  that  continued  to  cooperate  did  so  only 
because  they  were  convinced  that  the  state's 
moral  commitment  would  be  honored. 

But  though  the  banks  had  sobered  up  consid- 
erably, they  placed  the  city  in  a  special  cate- 
gory. They  had  too  much  at  stake  in  its  finan- 
cial well-being  to  take  the  skeptical  approach 
that  they  were  then  adopting  toward  individual 
and  corporate  borrowers.  New  York's  major 
money-market  banks  have  been  subject  to  criti- 
cism for  failing  to  exercise  social  responsibility 
and  lending  more  generously  to  minority  busi- 
nesses and  ghetto  residents,  but  they  were,  if 
anything,  too  indulgent  and  too  charitable  in 
dealing  with  the  city.  It  was  only  after  the 
UDC's  default  that  they  began  to  make  de- 
mands that  they  should  have  made  much  earli- 
er. Beame  interpreted  their  questions  as  insults, 
taking  the  position  that  the  banks  could  not 
dictate  to  the  city,  which  carried  the  implica- 
tion that  private  investors  had  to  continue  to 
put  up  and  shut  up. 

Last  spring  the  banks  decided,  reluctantly 
and  still  tentatively,  that  they  could  not  invest 
any  more  of  their  own  or  their  clients'  money  in 
city  obligations  unless  it  reduced  its  spending. 


Beame  prevaricated,  promising  cuts  one  day 
and  restoring  them  the  next.  In  July,  default  be- 
came a  possibility  that  was  avoided  only  when 
Carey,  alarmed  that  the  state  would  become 
engulfed  by  the  collapse  of  New  York  City, 
won  legislative  approval  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation.  Em- 
powered to  borrow  up  to  $3  billion  on  behalf 
of  the  city,  and  backed  by  its  sales  and  stock- 
transfer  taxes,  "Big  Mac,"  a  variant  on  the 
moral-commitment  authority,  was  depicted  as  a 
temporary  "bridge"  to  provide  funds  to  the 
city  until  it  straightened  out  its  books  and 
could  return  to  the  market  on  its  own.  It  was 
originally  assumed  that  the  crisis  would  be 
over  in  six  months,  an  estimate  that  not  only 
displayed  excessive  optimism  but  also  revealed 
an  appalling  ignorance  about  the  true  state  of 
the  city's  affairs. 

The  most  that  MAC  could  do  was  to  buy 
time,  but  the  time  was  promptly  squandered 
when  Beame  and  his  associates  incited  the  un- 
ions with  threats  of  wholesale  firings  and  pro- 
voked MAC  officials  with  their  refusal  to  pro- 
duce facts  and  figures.  In  part  Beame  was  un- 
willing to  admit  the  dimensions  of  the  city's 
plight  because  to  do  so  would  have  led  to  much 
more  severe  reductions  in  spending;  in  part,  he 
was  so  used  to  hiding  things  that  he  knew  no 
other  way  of  doing  the  public  business.  His 
failure  to  make  full  disclosure  ruined  his  own 
credibility  and  undermined  the  sale  of  "Big 
Mac"  bonds. 

Beame  was  not  alone  in  bringing 
about  the  final  destruction  of  confi- 
dence in  the  credit  of  the  city.  The 
unions,  the  banks,  and  the  officials  of 
"Big  Mac,"  all  of  whom  engaged  in 
open  and  unseemly  squabbling  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city's  difficulties,  contributed  to  the 
chorus  of  mutual  recrimination.  The  failures  of 
MAC  obliged  Carey  to  arrange  a  complicated 
state  financing  that  included  investment  in 
MAC  obligations  by  state  and  city  pension 
funds  and  direct  state  borrowing  for  the  city. 
In  weighing  his  choices,  Carey  decided  that 
the  incalculable  costs  of  refusing  help,  which 
would  have  meant  instant  default,  were  greater 
than  the  costs  of  coming  to  the  city's  rescue. 

But  even  the  takeover  by  the  state  proved  to 
be  another  holding  action.  Carey  and  his  team 
of  appointed  business  executives  soon  realized 
that  they  had  misjudged  the  magnitude  of  the 
debacle.  The  rescue  required  much  more  money 
and  time  than  they  had  anticipated.  Enter  the 
federal  government. 

By  September  the  city's  emissaries  had  be- 
come familiar  supplicants  in  Washington,  be- 
seeching or  threatening  anyone  who  would  lis- 
ten to  their  sad  story.  Although  sympathetic 
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Three  years  ago,  you 
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Now  I  need  you  for 
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My  name  is  Tony  Jones.  In  1972  Harper's  Magazine  asked  me 
'  to  start  an  unusual  new  editorial  feature  called  WRAPAROUND. 

It  was  to  be  an  experiment  in  person-to-person  communication 
'  on  a  national  scale.  A  chance  for  you,  as  a  reader,  to  interrupt 
this  magazine  with  your  own  contributions — with  your  point  of 
view  about  what's  important  in  advancing  the  human  condition. 
I  It  became  (and  continues  to  be)  a  rip-roaring  success.  So  much 
\  so  that  it  helped  inspire  a  brand-new  publication:  HARPER'S 
1  WEEKLY.  And  Harper's  tapped  me  to  be  its  editor. 

Like  WRAPAROUND,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  dedicated  to 
human  growth  and  survival,  to  knowing  where  we've  been  and 
where  we're  going — and  how  we  can  but  hang  together  on  the 
way. 

:  However,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  different  in  that  it  is  issued 

I  biweekly.  Which  permits  it  to  be  more  diverse,  wide-ranging, 

■  timely,  and  keyed  to  current  events  and  controversies.  But  most 

,  important  is  the  fact  that . . . 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  written  almost  entirely  by  its  readers. 
That  means  you.  And  if  you  come  through  for  me — for  all  of 

1  us — the  way  you  did  on  WRAPAROUND,  we'll  be  making  some 
kind  of  history  together. 

But — a  publication  written  by  its  readers?  A  bold  approach,  cer- 
tainly. However,  nothing  else  would  be  compatible  with  HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY'S  aims.  Which  are,  in  a  moderate-size  nutshell, 
to  take  issue  with  the  monolithic  establishment,  the  impersonal 

;  institution,  the  anonymous  committee.  To  provide  a  village-green 
debating  platform  where  the  people  take  charge.  To  help  reckon 
individual  roles  and  responsibility  in  our  increasingly  faceless 

I  society. 

,  To  focus  on  personal  accountability  for  our  actions.  In  busi- 
ness. In  politics.  In  our  private,  day-to-day  lives. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't,  for  example,  report  the  latest 
public-be-damned  corporate  decision.  But  we  did  examine  how 
individual  shareholders  can  band  together  to  redirect  policy  and 
goals.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  hasn't  lamely  joined  the  national 

L  chorus  singing  the  recession  blues.  Instead,  we  have  been  run- 
ning a  penetrating,  grass-roots  symposium  on  how  people  around 
the  country  are  coping. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't  simply  bemoan  the  flow  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats,  technocrats,  and  autocrats. 
We  try  to  do  something  about  it — by  celebrating  the  truly  dem- 

i  ocratic  exercises  of  power  wherever  we  find  them. 

And  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  will  not  recap  the  oft-told  and 
anesthetizing  sociological  reasons  for  increasing  urban  crime.  But 

1  it  could  very  well  print  a  piece  you  have  written,  describing  the 
moral  dilemma  you  may  have  faced  in  deserting  the  city  to  find 
safety  for  your  family. 

!  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is,  then,  a  return  to  the  source.  People. 
You.  Your  views  and  observations.  Your  personal  confrontations, 

i  crises,  and  dilemmas.  Your  firsthand  experiences  that  have  left 
you  a  more  effective,  more  independent,  more  powerful  individ- 
ual.  . .  information  that  should  be  passed  along  to  others,  en- 
abling them  to  more  easily  cope  and  perform. 
Here,  specifically,  is  the  role  I'd  like  you  to  play  in  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

1.  Write  for  us,  especially  about  things  in  your  immediate  expe- 
rience that  deserve  sharing.  In  particular,  brief  essays  and  case 
studies  about  all  sorts  of  contemporary  moral  dilemmas,  heroes, 


compromises,  excuses,  victories,  defeats,  outrages,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, honest  and  dishonest  lifestyles,  object  lessons  about  when 
the  end  does  or  doesn't  justify  the  means.  Published  contributions 
will  carry  your  name  and  earn  you  an  honorarium  of  $25. 

2.  Do  research  for  us.  As  an  active  reader,  you  no  doubt  scan 
many  publications  routinely — your  local  newspaper,  newsletters, 
professional  journals,  small-circulation  political  or  literary  jour- 
nals. We  need  any  material  you  spot  that  coincides  with  the 
WEEKLY'S  purpose. 

3.  Subscribe  to  HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  Try  to  get  all  your  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

Call  it  a  town  meeting.  A  public  forum.  National  dialogue. 
Whatever.  The  point  is:  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  gives  you  a  chance 
to  air  your  views  ...  to  learn  what  your  fellow  citizens  are  really 
thinking . .  .  and  to  hear  them  instead  of  the  constant  parade  of 
experts,  analysts,  pollsters,  and  commentators. 
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The  coupon  below  invites  your  subscription  for  26  weeks  for 
just  $6.  (HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  published  biweekly— 26  times 
a  year.) 

Any  time  you  decide  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  isn't  for  you,  you 
may  cancel  your  subscription — no  strings  attached. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  off  the  coupon  today.  I'm  count- 
ing on  your  support.  Again. 
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M.  J.  Rossant    audiences  appeared  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Administration  listened  in  cold  silence. 


HOW 
ROCKEFELLER 
DESTROYED 
NEW  YORK 


President  Ford  promised  to  veto  any  Congres- 
sional attempt  to  pay  the  city's  debts.  Both  Si- 
mon and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  offered  lectures  about  fiscal  responsibility. 

In  retrospect  the  catastrophe  in  New  York 
can  be  said  to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  liber- 
alism, at  least  as  it  coincided  with  the  social 
economics  of  affluence.  But  Ford's  simplemind- 
ed  response  suggests  an  even  greater  failure 
of  leadership.  The  fears  voiced  by  Rockefeller 
and  Beame  and  echoed  by  their  financial  ac- 
complices in  the  big  banks,  may  be  the  biased 
predictions  of  discredited  authorities.  Ford, 
however,  is  taking  a  dangerous  gamble  in  as- 
suming that  default  can  be  a  neatly  managed 
affair,  a  view  that  represents  the  speculation 
of  another  group  of  biased  experts.  The  fact  is 
that  nobody  can  predict  anything  with  any  de- 
gree of  authority.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  immediate  effect,  as  Simon  argues,  will  be 
"tolerable  and  temporary"  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  supply  credit  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  federal  government  will  see  to  the 
maintenance  of  "essential"  services.  But  it  is 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the  financial  collapse 
of  New  York  can  be  confined  within  its  borders 
for  very  long.  If  the  Ford  formula  is  followed, 
the  nation  will  eventually  suffer  severe  and  last- 
ing damage  that  will  not  only  jeopardize  its 
economic  recovery  but  weaken  the  fabric  of 
our  society. 

An  expensive  mistake 

NEW  YORK  is  NOT  a  rural  school  dis- 
trict or  a  small  town.  Its  obligations 
are  held  by  a  huge  array  of  banks, 
other  institutions,  and  thousands  of 
individual  investors,  many  of  whom 
already  have  suffered  huge  paper  losses.  Ford's 
proposal  for  giving  over  the  administration  of 
the  city  to  a  federal  court,  whose  trustee  would 
market  certificates  to  finance  the  new  arrange- 
ments, is  hardly  an  exercise  in  responsible  fed- 
eralism. The  bankruptcy  of  a  huge  metropolis, 
which  supplies  services  to  a  vast  multitude, 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  bankruptcy  of  an 
industrial  corporation.  There  are  no  legal  or 
political  precedents  for  a  court  takeover  of  the 
city,  which  entails  the  setting  up  of  social  pri- 
orities and  the  granting  or  denying  of  services 
without  consulting  the  public  or  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

Ford's  plan  to  back  trustee  certificates  with 
the  city's  revenues  violates  the  rights  of  present 
bondholders  and  the  sanctity  of  contract.  In- 
vestors who  purchased  New  York  securities  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  city  have  strong  legal 


grounds  for  blocking  the  sale  of  the  proposed 
certificates,  which  will  probably  mean  that  the 
federal  government  will  be  the  only  likely 
buyer.  If,  in  the  end,  Ford  is  successful  in  push- 
ing New  York  over  the  brink  into  bankruptcy, 
Washington — and  the  nation — will  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant price. 

Some    Administration    supporters,  among 
them  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  welcome  bank- 
ruptcy because  the  city  will  then  be  forced  to 
undertake  "drastic  or  painful  reorganization! 
without  making  the  city  a  ward  of  the  federal  f 
government  and  stimulating  a  new  round  of  I 
inflation."  Pain  is  unavoidable,  but  bankruptcy  L 
seems  a  needlessly  cruel  and  expensive  form  of 
retribution.  The  stigma  of  bankruptcy  cannot  be  i 
eradicated  even  if  the  city  is  put  on  the  rack  i 
and  forced  to  take  extreme  measures  to  get  back 
into  the  good  graces  of  prospective  lenders 
Once  judged  a  bankrupt,  it  will  become  depen 
dent  on  a  growing  amount  of  aid  from  state  and 
federal  treasuries.  The  prospect  for  internal  re- 
generation and  the  chance  for  the  city  to  be 
come  more  competitive  economically  will  have 
been  lost. 

What  is  most  at  fault  is  that  Ford  is  com- 
pounding the  mistakes  of  his  political  rivals  by 
continuing  to  abuse  the  processes  of  democratic 
government.  Contrary  to  Ford's  assertion,  the 
city  is  not  seeking  charity.  It  does  not  need 
vast  amounts  of  money;  indeed,  it  has  learned 
that  the  ready  availability  of  money  and  credit 
feeds  the  improvidence  of  its  leadership.  Th( 
necessity  now  is  time — time  for  the  city  anc 
state  to  work  out  of  their  financial  binds,  time 
to  formulate  programs  that  provide  evidence 
of  responsible  self-government.  It  is  too  late  tc 
demand  stiff  preconditions,  which  in  any  cast 
are  less  important  than  firm  guidelines  and 
realistic  timetable  for  any  federal  assistance 
But  it  is  not  too  late  for  Congress  to  providt 
support,  accompanied  by  tough  conditions,  t< 
enable  local  government  and  the  public  to  mak 
their  way  back  to  financial  respectability.  It  i 
the  one  way  to  build  a  more  responsible  as  we 
as  responsive  electorate,  willing  to  recogniz 
that  if  it  expects  big  things  from  governmenl  • 
it  must  pay  for  them. 

Under  default,  brought  on  by  Ford,  th 
voters  and  their  putative  leaders  will  alway 
have  somebody  else  to  blame  for  their  own  fai 
ures.  Given  a  chance,  New  York  City  possesse 
the  resources  needed  to  pull  itself  together,  bt 
transforming  it  into  a  permanent  pariah  unde 
the  rule  of  an  autocratic  court  would  shut  o 
the  chance  of  regeneration.  Perhaps  that  i  :> 
what  Ford  fears  most.  If  the  city  can  someho' 
profit  from  its  mistakes  and  make  the  painfi 
way  back  to  open  and  responsible  self-goven 
ment,  the  negative  policies  of  provincialism  wi 
go  the  way  of  the  expansive  policies  of  affli 


ence. 
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lichard  Selzer 


THE  ART 

OF  SURGERY 

"respassing  on  sacred  ground 


[N  THE  foyer  of  a  great  medical  school 
there  hangs  a  painting  of  Vesalius.  Lean, 
ascetic,  possessed,  the  anatomist  stands 
before  a  dissecting  table  upon  which  lies 
the  naked  body  of  a  man.  The  flesh  of  the 
fro  is  silvery.  A  concentration  of  moonlight,  like 
strange  rain  of  virus,  washes  them.  The  cadav- 
r  has  dignity  and  reserve;  it  is  distanced  by 
,5  death.  Vesalius  reaches  for  his  dissecting 
bife.  As  he  does  so,  he  glances  over  his  shoul- 
;r  at  a  crucifix  on  the  wall.  His  face  wears  an 
Ixpression  of  guilt  and  melancholy  and  fear, 
.e  knows  that  there  is  something  wrong,  for- 
.dden  in  what  he  is  about  to  do,  but  he  can- 
it  help  himself,  for  he  is  a  fanatic.  He  is 
iven  by  a  dark  desire.  To  see,  to  feel,  to  dis- 
pver  is  all.  His  is  a  passion,  not  a  romance. 
I  understand  you,  Vesalius.  Even  now,  after 
many  voyages  within,  so  much  exploration, 
eel  the  same  sense  that  one  must  not  gaze 
to  the  body,  the  same  irrational  fear  that  it 
an  evil  deed  for  which  punishment  awaits, 
pnsider.  The  sight  of  our  internal  organs  is 
nied  us.  To  how  many  men  is  it  given  to  look 
l>on  their  own  spleens,  their  hearts,  and  live? 
le  hidden  geography  of  the  body  is  a  Me- 
sa's head  one  glimpse  of  which  would  ren- 
blind  the  presumptuous  eye.  Still,  rigid 
les  are  broken  by  the  smallest  inadvertencies: 
pause  in  the  midst  of  an  operation  being  per- 
Irmed  under  spinal  anesthesia  to  observe  the 
ce  of  my  patient,  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of 
ssurance.  I  peer  above  the  screen  separating 
3  head  from  his  abdomen,  in  which  I  am  most 
eply  employed.  He  is  not  asleep,  but  rather 
ires  straight  upward,  his  attention  riveted, 
ook  of  terrible  discovery,  of  wonder  upon  his 
pee.  Watch  him.  This  man  is  violating  a  taboo. 
1  follow  his  gaze  upward,  and  see  in  the  great 


operating  lamp  suspended  above  his  belly  the 
reflection  of  his  viscera.  There  is  the  liver,  dark 
and  turgid  above,  there  the  loops  of  his  bowel 
winding  slow,  there  his  blood  runs  extravagant- 
ly. It  is  that  which  he  sees  and  studies  with  so 
much  horror  and  fascination.  Something  pri- 
mordial in  him  has  been  aroused — a  fright,  a 
longing.  I  feel  it,  too,  and  quickly  bend  above 
his  open  body  to  shield  it  from  his  view. 

A  miracle 

WHAT  is  to  ONE  man  a  coincidence 
is  to  another  a  miracle.  It  was 
one  or  the  other  of  these  that  I 
saw  last  spring.  While  the  rest  of 
nature  was  in  flux,  Joe  Riker  re- 
mained obstinate  through  the  change  of  the  sea- 
sons. "No  operation,"  said  Joe.  "I  don't  want 
no  operation." 

Joe  Riker  is  a  short-order  cook  in  a  diner 
where  I  sometimes  drink  coffee.  Each  week  for 
six  months  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  my  office,  car- 
rying his  affliction  like  a  pet  mouse  under  his 
hat.  Every  Thursday  at  four  o'clock  he  would 
sit  on  my  examining  table,  lift  the  fedora  from 
his  head,  and  bend  forward  to  show  me  the 
hole.  Joe  Riker's  hole  was  as  big  as  his  mouth. 
You  could  have  dropped  a  plum  in  it.  Gouged 
from  the  tonsured  top  of  his  head,  was  a  mucky 
puddle  whose  meaty  heaped  edge  rose  above 
the  normal  scalp  about  it.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  announcement  from  this  rampart. 

The  cancer  had  chewed  through  Joe's  scalp, 
munched  his  skull,  then  opened  the  membranes 
underneath— the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  the 
arachnoid — until  it  had  laid  bare  this  short- 
order  cook's  brain,  pink  and  gray,  and  pulsating 
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Richard  Selzer  so  that  with  each  beat  a  little  pool  of  cerebral 
fluid  quivered.  Now  and  then  a  drop  would 
manage  the  rim  to  run  across  his  balding  head, 
and  Joe  would  reach  one  burry  hand  up  to  wipe 
it  away,  with  the  heel  of  his  thumb,  the  way 
such  a  man  would  wipe  away  a  tear. 

I  would  gaze  then  upon  Joe  Riker  and  mar- 
vel. How  dignified  he  was,  as  though  that  tu- 
mor, gnawing  him,  denuding  his  very  brain, 
had  given  him  a  grace  that  a  lifetime  of  good 
health  had  not  bestowed. 

'Joe,"  I  say,  "let's  get  rid  of  it.  Cut  out  the 
bad  part,  put  in  a  metal  plate,  and  you're 
cured."  And  I  wait. 

"No  operation,"  says  Joe.  I  try  again. 
"What  do  you  mean,  'no  operation'?  You're 
going  to  get  meningitis.  Any  day  now.  And 
die.  That  thing  is  going  to  get  to  your  brain." 


Martim  Avillez 


I  think  of  it  devouring  the  man's  dreams  and 
memories.  I  wonder  what  they  are.  The  surgeon 
knows  all  the  parts  of  the  brain,  but  he  does 
not  know  his  patient's  dreams  and  memories. 

"No  operation,"  says  Joe. 

"You  give  me  a  headache,"  I  say.  And  we 
smile,  not  because  the  joke  is  funny  anymore, 
but  because  we've  got  something  between  us, 
like  a  secret. 

"Same  time  next  week?"  Joe  asks.  I  wash 
out  the  wound  with  peroxide,  and  apply  a  dress- 
ing. He  lowers  the  fedora  over  it. 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "same  time."  And  the  next 
week  he  comes  again. 

There  came  the  week  when  Joe  Riker  did  not 
show  up;  nor  did  he  the  week  after  that,  nor  for 


a  whole  month.  I  drive  over  to  his  diner.  He  is 
behind  the  counter,  shuffling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  grill  and  the  sink.  He  is  wearing  the 
fedora.  He  sets  a  cup  of  coffee  in  front  of  me. 

"I  want  to  see  your  hole,"  I  say. 

"Which  one?"  he  asks,  and  winks. 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  say,  "I  want  to  see  it." 
I  am  all  business. 

"Not  here,"  says  Joe.  He  looks  around, 
checking  the  counter,  as  though  I  have  made 
an  indecent  suggestion. 

"My  office  at  four  o'clock,"  I  say. 

"Yeah,"  says  Joe,  and  turns  away. 

He  is  late.  Everyone  else  has  gone  for  the  day. 
Joe  is  beginning  to  make  me  angry.  At  last  he 
arrives. 

"Take  off  your  hat,"  I  say,  and  he  knows  by 
my  voice  that  I  am  not  happy.  He  does,  though, 
raises  it  straight  up  with  both  hands  the  way 
he  always  does,  and  I  see  .  .  .  that  the  wound 
has  healed.  Where  once  there  had  been  a  bit- 
ten-out  excavation,  moist  and  shaggy,  there  is 
now  a  fragile  bridge  of  shiny  new  skin. 

"What  happened?"  I  manage. 

"You  mean  that?"  He  points  to  the  top  of 
his  head.  "Oh  well,"  he  says,  "the  wife's  sister, 
she  went  to  France,  and  brought  me  a  bottle  of 
water  from  Lourdes.  I've  been  washing  it  out 
with  that  for  a  month." 

"Holy  water?"  I  say. 

"Yeah,"  says  Joe.  "Holy  water." 

I  see  Joe  now  and  then  at  the  diner.  He  looks 
like  anything  but  a  fleshly  garden  of  miracles. 
Rather,  he  has  taken  on  a  terrible  ordinariness 
— Eden  after  the  Fall,  and  minus  its  most  beau- 
tiful creatures.  There  is  a  certain  slovenliness, 
a  dishevelment  of  the  tissues.  Did  the  disease 
ennoble  him,  and  now  that  it  is  gone,  is  he 
somehow  diminished?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 
Perhaps  the  only  change  is  just  the  sly  wink 
with  which  he  greets  me,  as  though  to  signal 
that  we  have  shared  something  furtive. 
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In  the  operating  room 


How  cut  a  PASTE  that  is  less  solid 
than  a  cheese — Brie,  perhaps?  And 
not  waste  any  of  it?  For  that  would 
be  a  decade  of  remembrances  anc 
wishes  lost  there,  wiped  from  the 
knife.  Mostly  it  is  done  with  cautery,  burning 
the  margins  of  the  piece  to  be  removed,  coagu 
lating  with  the  fine  electric  current  these  blooc  . 
vessels  that  course  everywhere.  First  a  spot  is 
burned,  then  another  alongside  the  first,  anc 
the  cut  is  made  between.  One  does  not  stitch — 
one  cannot  sew  custard.  Blood  is  blotted  witr 
little  squares  of  absorbent  gauze.  These  art 
called  patties.  Through  each  of  these  a  lonj 
black  thread  has  been  sewn,  lest  a  blood-soakec 
patty  slip  into  some  remote  fissure,  or  flattei 
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ainst  a  gyrus  like  a  starfish  against  a  coral 
?f,  and  go  unnoticed  come  time  to  close  the 
:ision.  A  patty  abandoned  brainside  does  not 
nefit  the  health,  or  improve  the  climate  of 
e  intelligence.  Like  the  bodies  of  slain  war- 
>rs,  they  must  be  retrieved  from  the  field, 
d  carried  home,  so  they  do  not  bloat  and 
)rtify,  poisoning  forever  the  plain  upon  which 
E  battle  was  fought.  One  pulls  them  out  by 
eir  black  thread  and  counts  them. 
Listen  to  the  neurosurgeon:  "Patty,  buzz, 
ck,  cut,"  he  says.  Then,  "Suck,  cut,  patty, 
zz."  It  is  as  simple  as  a  nursery  rhyme. 
The  surgeon  knows  the  landscape  of  the 
ain,  yet  does  not  know  how  a  thought  is  made, 
an  has  grown  envious  of  this  mystery.  He 
>uld  master  and  subdue  it  electronically.  He 
mid  construct  a  computer  to  rival  or  surpass 


brain.  He  would  harness  Europa's  bull  to 
plow.  There  are  men  who  implant  electrodes 
i'to  the  brain,  that  part  where  anger  is  kept — 
b  rage  center,  they  call  it.  They  press  a  but- 
rn,  and  a  furious  bull  halts  in  mid-charge,  and 
pes  amiably  to  nuzzle  his  matador.  Anger  has 
rned  to  sweet  compliance.  Others  sever  whole 
licts  of  brain  cells  with  their  knives,  to  mol- 
ly the  insane.  Here  is  surgery  grown  violent 
|  rape.  These  men  cannot  know  the  brain, 
-ley  have  not  the  heart  for  it. 

I  last  saw  the  brain  in  the  emergency  room, 
l-viped  it  from  the  shoulder  of  a  young  girl  to 
hke  her  smashed  body  more  presentable  to 
I  r  father.  Now  I  stand  with  him  by  the  stretch- 
I   We  are  arm  in  arm,  like  brothers.  All  at 


once  there  is  that  terrible  silence  of  discovery. 
I  glance  at  him,  follow  his  gaze  and  see  that 
there  is  more  brain  upon  her  shoulder,  newh 
slipped  from  the  cracked  skull.  He  bends  for- 
ward a  bit.  He  must  make  certain.  It  is  her 
brain!  I  watch  the  knowledge  expand  upon  his 
face,  so  like  hers.  I,  too,  stare  at  the  fragment 
flung  wetly,  now  drying  beneath  the  bright 
lights  of  the  emergency  room,  its  cargo  of 
thoughts  evaporating  from  it,  mingling  for 
this  little  time  with  his,  with  mine,  before  dis- 
persing in  the  air. 

High  priest 

ON  THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  in  the  front 
hall  of  the  hospital  where  I  work, 
there  appeared  an  announcement. 
"Yeshi  Dhonden,"  it  read,  "will  make 
rounds  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  10."  The  particularities  of  the  meeting 
were  then  given,  followed  by  a  notation:  "Yeshi 
Dhonden  is  Personal  Physician  to  the  Dalai 
Lama."  I  am  not  so  leathery  a  skeptic  that  I 
would  knowingly  ignore  an  emissary  from  the 
gods.  Not  only  might  such  sangfroid  be  inimical 
to  one's  earthly  well-being,  it  could  take  care 
of  eternity  as  well.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of 
June  10,  I  join  the  clutch  of  whitecoats  waiting 
in  the  small  conference  room  adjacent  to  the 
ward  selected  for  the  rounds.  The  air  in  the 
room  is  heavy  with  ill-concealed  dubiety  and 
suspicion  of  bamboozlement.  At  precisely  six 
o'clock,  he  materializes,  a  short,  golden,  bar- 
relly  man  dressed  in  a  sleeveless  robe  of  saffron 
and  maroon.  His  scalp  is  shaven,  and  the  only 
visible  hair  is  a  scanty  black  line  above  each 
hooded  eye. 

He  bows  in  greeting  while  his  young  inter- 
preter makes  the  introduction.  Yeshi  Dhonden, 
we  are  told,  will  examine  a  patient  selected  by 
a  member  of  the  staff.  The  diagnosis  is  as  un- 
known to  Yeshi  Dhonden  as  it  is  to  us.  The 
examination  of  the  patient  will  take  place  in  our 
presence,  after  which  we  will  reconvene  in  the 
conference  room  where  Yeshi  Dhonden  will 
discuss  the  case.  We  are  further  informed 
that  for  the  past  two  hours  Yeshi  Dhonden  has 
purified  himself  by  bathing,  fasting,  and  prayer. 
I,  having  breakfasted  well,  performed  only  the 
most  desultory  of  ablutions,  and  given  no 
thought  at  all  to  my  soul,  glance  furtively  at  my 
fellows.  Suddenly,  we  seem  a  soiled,  uncouth 
lot. 

The  patient  had  been  awakened  early,  told 
that  she  was  to  be  examined  by  a  foreign  doc- 
tor, and  requested  to  produce  a  fresh  specimen 
of  urine,  so  when  we  enter  her  room,  the  woman 
shows  no  surprise.  She  has  long  ago  taken  on 
that  mixture  of  compliance  and  resignation 
that  is  the  facies  of  chronic  illness.  This  was  to 


"The  surgeon  is 
driven  by  a 
dark  desire.  To 
,  to  feel, 

to  discover  is 
all.  His  is  a 
passion,  not  a 
romance." 
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be  but  another  in  an  endless  series  of  tests  and 
examinations.  Yeshi  Dhonden  steps  to  the  bed- 
side while  the  rest  stand  apart,  watching.  For  a 
long  time  he  gazes  at  the  woman,  favoring  no 
part  of  her  body  with  his  eyes,  but  seeming  to 
fix  his  glance  at  a  place  just  above  her  supine 
form.  I,  too,  study  her.  No  physical  sign  nor 
obvious  symptom  gives  a  clue  to  the  nature  of 
her  disease. 
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At  last  he  takes  her  hand,  raising  it  in  both 
of  his  own.  Now  he  bends  over  the  bed  in  a 
kind  of  crouching  stance,  his  head  drawn  down 
into  the  collar  of  his  robe.  His  eyes  are  closed 
as  he  feels  for  her  pulse.  In  a  moment  he  has 
found  the  spot,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  he 
remains  thus,  suspended  above  the  patient  like 
some  exotic  golden  bird  with  folded  wings, 
holding  the  pulse  of  the  woman  beneath  his 
fingers,  cradling  her  hand  in  his.  All  the  power 
of  the  man  seems  to  have  been  drawn  down 
into  this  one  purpose.  It  is  palpation  of  the 
pulse  raised  to  the  state  of  ritual.  From  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  where  I  stand,  it  is  as  though  he 
and  the  patient  have  entered  a  special  place  of 
isolation,  of  apartness,  about  which  a  vacancy 
hovers,  and  across  which  no  violation  is  possible. 
After  a  moment  the  woman  rests  back  upon  her 
pillow.  From  time  to  time,  she  raises  her  head 
to  look  at  the  strange  figure  above  her,  then 
sinks  back  once  more.  I  cannot  see  their  hands 
joined  in  a  correspondence  that  is  exclusive, 
intimate,  his  fingertips  receiving  the  voice  of 
her  sick  body  through  the  rhythm  and  throb 
she  offers  at  her  wrist.  All  at  once  I  am  envious 
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—not  of  him,  not  of  Yeshi  Dhonden  for  his  gift 
of  beauty  and  holiness,  but  of  her.  I  want  to  be 
held  like  that,  touched  so,  received.  And  I  know 
that  I,  who  have  palpated  a  hundred  thousand « 
pulses,  have  not  felt  a  single  one. 

At  last  Yeshi  Dhonden  straightens,  gently* 
places  the  woman's  hand  upon  the  bed,  andfil 
steps  back.  The  interpreter  produces  a  smaliU 
wooden  bowl  and  two  sticks.  Yeshi  Dhondenjj 
pours  a  portion  of  the  urine  specimen  into  thel 
bowl,  and  proceeds  to  whip  the  liquid  with  thel 
two  sticks.  This  he  does  for  several  minutesi 
until  a  foam  is  raised.  Then,  bowing  above  thell 
bowl,  he  inhales  the  odor  three  times.  He  setsjl 
down  the  bowl  and  turns  to  leave.  All  this  while M 
he  has  not  uttered  a  single  word.  As  he  nearJ 
the  door,  the  woman  raises  her  head  and  calls! 
out  to  him  in  a  voice  at  once  urgent  and  sereneB 
"Thank  you,  doctor,"  she  says,  and  touchesj 
with  her  other  hand  the  place  he  had  held  or 
her  wrist,  as  though  to  recapture  something 
that  had  visited  there.  Yeshi  Dhonden  turn 
back  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  her,  then  step:]], 
into  the  corridor.  Rounds  are  at  an  end. 

We  are  seated  once  more  in  the  confereno 
room.  Ye>hi  Dhonden  speaks  now  for  the  firs 
time,  in  soft  Tibetan  sounds  that  I  have  neve 
heard  before.  He  has  barely  begun  when  th 
young  interpreter  begins  to  translate,  the  tw( 
voices  continuing  in  tandem — a  bilingual  fugue 
the  one  chasing  the  other.  It  is  like  the  chant 
ing  of  monks.  He  speaks  of  winds  coursinj 
through  the  body  of  the  woman,  currents  tha 
break  against  barriers,  eddying.  These  vortice^-: 
are  in  her  blood,  he  says.  The  last  spending^ 
of  an  imperfect  heart.  Between  the  chambers  c|  i 
her  heart,  long,  long  before  she  was  born,  jin 
wind  had  come  and  blown  open  a  deep  gate  thai  fa 
must  never  be  opened.  Through  it  charge  thlp 
full  waters  of  her  river,  as  the  mountain  streai 
cascades  in  the  springtime,  battering,  knockin 
loose  the  land,  and  flooding  her  breath.  Th 
he  speaks,  and  is  silent. 

"May  we  now  have  the  diagnosis?"  a  profe 
sor  asks. 

The  host  of  these  rounds,  the  man  wl  Hod 
knows,  answers. 

"Congenital  heart  disease,"  he  says.  "Inte  «: 
ventricular  septal  defect,  with  resultant  he#  tiitr 
failure." 

A  gateway  in  the  heart,  I  think.  That  mi 
not  be  opened.  Through  it  charge  the  full  wate  -» 
that  flood  her  breath.  So!  Here  then  is  the  dc 
tor  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  body  to  whi 
the  rest  of  us  are  deaf.  He  is  more  than  doct< 
He  is  priest. 

Now  and  then  it  happens  as  I  make  my 
rounds,  that  I  hear  the  sounds  of  his  voice,  li 
an  ancient  Buddhist  prayer,  its  meaning  lo 
since  forgotten,  only  the  music  remainii 
Then  a  jubilation  possesses  me,  and  I  feel  n 
self  touched  by  something  divine. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 
LAST  PICTURE 


SHOW 


Closing  time  in  the  brothels  of  the  West 


s>y  Michael  Wood 

AMENTS  FOR  THE  DEATH  of 
Hollywood  began  in  the  ear- 
lly  Sixties.  They  were  a  little 
^"^B  premature,  since  Hollywood 
is  still  making  money  and 
till    making  pictures — fewer  pic- 
ures,  but  more  money.  Yet  it  is  true 
aat  the  glitter  has  gone.  Hollywood 
5  no  longer  a  legend,  it  is  a  town 
ith  a  specialty.  It  makes  movies  in 
tie  way  that  Detroit  makes  automo- 
iles.  But  what  did  we  do  with  all  the 
fantasies  that  Hollywood  used  to  play 
mt  for  us?  If  the  studios  were  the 
ream  dumps  of  the  world,  as  Na- 
nanael  West  suggested,  where  do  we 
ump  our  dreams  now? 

And  what  were  the  dreams?  A  lot 
f  nostalgia  is  directed  toward  Holly- 
wood these  days,  but  it  seems  to  call 
nly  for  a  simplified  world  of  glam- 
ur:  girls  in  perpetual  soft  focus  and 
hampagne  in  all  the  swimming 
ools;  eternal  sunshine,  money  flow- 
ig  like  7-Up,  and  a  Borzoi  on  every 
iiwn;  a  city  of  fabulous  chances 
jid  overnight  fame,  a  place  where 
jien  are  men  (some  of  them),  and 
loguls  are  moguls. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  Hollywood  has 
,lways  meant  sex  and  extravagance 
ind  celebrity.  It  has  meant  going 
i/est,  to  brave  unknown  lands  and 
,iake  one's  fortune.  But  it  has  meant 
oing  west  in  the  other  sense  as  well. 
1 1  has  meant  cowardice  and  betray- 
II,  defeat  and  death.  These  rival 
isions  are  not  simply  the  visions 


of  different  sets  of  people.  They  are 
all  there  in  Hollywood — in  the  name, 
if  not  in  the  reality.  Or,  to  be  more 
precise,  in  the  reality  sometimes,  in 
the  name  always.  For  Hollywood  is 
neither  a  symbol  nor  a  state  of  mind. 
It  is  a  real  place  invaded  by  a  myth- 
ology. There  are  famous  streets  to 
walk  on,  cluttered  lots  to  visit,  occa- 
sional jobs  to  be  had.  But  it  often 
feels  like  a  fiction  invented  by  East- 
erners, the  dream  of  Puritans  trying 
to  throw  their  guilt  away,  and  not 
quite  succeeding. 

Of  course,  Hollywood  was  fiction, 
in  one  sense,  since  it  was  largely  the 
creation  of  gossip  columns,  press  re- 
leases, fan  magazines  and  transcon- 
tinental talk.  And  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  hunt  for  the  true  story  behind 
all  this  mishmash.  Every  now  and 
then,  someone  will  oblige  with  a 
searching  report  or  a  searing  confes- 
sion, but  the  legend  of  Hollywood 
always  confounds  these  revelations. 
Either  they  endorse  the  myth  in  a 
clatter  of  hasty  name-dropping  and 
hints  about  orgies;  or  they  deny  it, 
thereby  losing  our  vote  completely. 
Taking  this  second  line  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  Joan  Didion  described 
Hollywood  as  "the  last  extant  stable 
society,"  with  very  little  drinking, 
and  everyone  in  bed  before  mid- 
night, and  mostly  in  his  own  bed  at 
that.  This  picture,  however,  does  not 
contradict  the  legend;  it  merely  props 
it  up  with  a  bit  of  polemical  opposi- 


tion. The  same  effect  was  achieved  by 
all  that  studio  publicity  insisting  on 
the  niceness  of  the  stars,  how  they 
loved  their  children,  did  good  deeds, 
and  always  ate  dinner  with  their 
spouses  by  candlelight,  the  flames 
from  a  cozy  log  fire  flickering  on  the 
walls  of  their  lovely  homes.  ^ 
lieved  this  sort  of  thing  when  we  want- 
ed to,  when  it  suited  the  star — the 
publicized  niceness  of  Ronald  Col- 
man,  for  example,  or  Olivia  de  Hav- 
illand,  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
part  of  their  general  story — and  we 
ignored  it  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  did 
nothing  for  the  image  of  the  more 
rakish  Hollywood  types,  indeed  it 
tended  to  make  them  seem  more  rak- 
ish still,  and,  of  course,  it  did  even 
less  for  the  image  of  Hollywood  at 
large,  that  contemporary  Babylon, 
decadent  Rome,  Scarlet  City,  and 
funhouse  of  the  declining  West. 

The  difficulty  in  talking 
about  Hollywood  lies  in  get- 
ing  the  tone  of  one's  fasci- 
nation right.  It's  more  or 
less  impossible.  We  have  to 
recognize,  first,  that  disgust  is  no  ob- 
stacle if  you're  really  fascinated,  that, 
indeed,  disgust  can  be  a  form  of  fas- 
cination. I  take  it  that  many  star- 
struck  girls  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  likely  to  have  to  do  to  get  their 
pictures  on  the  silver  screen,  and 
were  ready  enough  to  do  it.  They 
weren't  cynics,  but  they  knew  the 
price  of  things.  There's  a  nice  scene 
in  Nathanael  West's  Day  of  the  Lo- 
cust, in  which  two  girls  planning  to 
work  in  a  brothel  begin  to  talk  tough 
slang,  because  it  makes  them  feel 
"worldly  and  realistic,  and  so  more 
able  to  cope  with  serious  things." 
Feeling  worldly  is  a  charade  you  play 
for  yourself,  your  behavior  is  some- 
thing else,  and  the  unrealistic  ro- 
mance goes  on  undisturbed. 

There  is  a  lot  of  disgust  in  talk 
about  Hollywood.  It's  the  easiest  op- 
tion. Norman  Mailer,  in  The  Deer 
Park,  saw  the  place  as  a  vast  whore- 
house, and  full  of  impotent  clients  at 
that.  Nathanael  West  saw  it  as  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  dwindles,  in 
John  Sclilesinger's  glossy  film  ver- 
sion of  The  Day  of  the  Locust,  into  a 
tacky,  run-of-the-mill  disaster,  a  Son 
of  Towering  Inferno.  Hortense  Pow- 
dermaker,  the  anthropologist  authoi 
of  Hollywood,  the  Dream  Factory, 
started  out  in  stern  neutrality,  be-  j 
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cause  to  her  "the  handsome  stars 
with  their  swimming-pool  homes 
were  no  more  glamorous  than  were 
the  South  Sea  aborigines  exotic." 
That  sounds  suspicious,  has  the  ring 
of  fascination  masquerading  as  dis- 
approval, and  sure  enough,  some  300 
pages  later,  Powdermaker  is  lectur- 
ing us,  a  little  too  shrilly,  on  Holly- 
wood's "totalitarianism"  and  its  car- 
icaturing of  American  life.  The  Scar- 
let City  strikes  again,  this  time  as 
political  menace. 

The  fascination  is  harder  to  con- 
vey. Fitzgerald  caught  some  of  it  in 
The  Last  Tycoon,  but  only  by  turning 
Hollywood  into  the  refuge  of  roman- 
tic capitalism:  Morgan's  last  stand. 
I  "He  was  right — I  knew  that  since 
1933  the  rich  could  only  be  happy 
alone  together." )  There  is  some  of  it 
in  Singin  in  the  Rain,  and  more  of  it 
in  The  Bad  and  the  Beautiful,  where 
Kirk  Douglas,  as  the  domineering 
producer,  plainly  based  on  David 
Selznick,  bullies  and  cheats  his  writ- 
ers and  directors  and  stars  into 
dreadful  situations  that  are  good  for 
them  in  the  end.  I  don't  think  we 
care  much  about  what's  good  for 
them,  but  the  bullying  and  cheating 
is  grand  to  watch,  and  is  what  the 
movie  is  about.  Power  is  one  of  the 
dreams  we  dumped  on  Hollywood: 
visible  power,  not  the  power  to 
change  the  world  or  topple  govern- 
ments, but  the  power  to  push  people 
around,  the  kind  of  power  you  can 
really  enjoy. 

But  most  often  the  fascination  is 
missing.  We  know  it  must  be  there, 
or  these  people  wouldn't  be  talking 
or  writing  about  Hollywood  in  this 
feverish  way.  But  all  they  can  get 
across  is  their  unconvincing  distaste. 
"What  happened  to  him?"  a  charac- 
ter in  Buck!  Schulberg's  novel  The 
Disenchanted  asks  about  a  famous 
writer.  The  answer:  "Hollywood." 
Talent  ruined  is  the  implication,  ge- 
nius bought  out  and  sent  slithering 
down  the  hill.  But  there  is  a  lure  even 
in  such  ruin,  and  we  can  never  get 
the  right  note  of  disapproval  into  our 
voices.  Hollywood  is  an  alibi  for  fail- 
ure of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  also  the 
perfect  way  to  go.  We  waste  our 
gifts,  like  Fitzgerald,  we  spend  them, 
we  throw  them  away.  Isn't  that  bet- 
ter than  hoarding  them?  We  can 
blame  it  all  on  Hollywood,  and  Hol- 
lywood, delivering  our  stars  and  writ- 
ers to  death  and  oblivion,  rescues 
them  from  decay  and  old  age. 


This  is  close  to  the  territory  of 
Kenneth  Anger's  Hollywood  Baby- 
lon, first  published  in  French  and 
long  out  of  print,  now  updated  and 
reissued.  Anger  is  a  wisecracking 
scandalmonger  (sample  chapter  ti- 
tles: "Heroin  Heroines,"  "Chop  Sui- 
cide," "Hollywoodammerung"),  re- 
porting on  Erich  von  Stroheim's  im- 
porting from  Vienna  a  "professional 
lady  sadist,"  whatever  that  is;  on  or- 
gies ending  in  disaster;  on  drug  raids 
and  hushed-up  arrests;  on  gangster- 
ism in  Hollywood;  and,  above  all,  on 
suicide  and  murder.  Anger's  face- 
tiousness  often  takes  on  an  odd,  mor- 
alizing tone;  he  grew  up  in  Holly- 
wood, but  seems  to  want  to  accuse 
the  place  as  if  he  were  a  visiting  in- 
quisitor from  Salem.  He  is  in  favor 
of  sex  and  drugs  and  against  all 
kinds  of  prudery,  but  his  interest  is 
really  no  different  from  that  of  the 
prudes.  Where  they  would  be 
shocked,  he  is  amused,  but  he  is 
picking  up  the  same  things,  peddling 
the  same  old  Scarlet  City,  as  the 
name  of  his  book  suggests.  It  ends 
with  pictures  of  Ginger  Rogers  with- 
out makeup  and  of  Bob  Hope  look- 
ing sourly  at  an  Oscar,  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  point.  Hollywood  is  make- 
up, camouflage,  charade;  a  shining 
front  for  a  lot  of  shabby  backs.  An- 
ger quotes  a  Dick  Powell  song  that 
Jack  Warner  thought  "too  depress- 
ing" to  leave  in  the  movie  it  came 
from:  "I  walk  along  the  street  of 
sorrow, /The  Boulevard  of  Broken 
Dreams."  *  Another  dream  on  the 
dump.  Hollywood  is  disappointment, 
the  ugly  face  behind  the  alluring 
mask,  the  harsh  economic  truth  be- 
hind the  amenable  manners  of  the 
brothel.  The  dump  itself  is  the 
dream. 


BUT,  BUT,  BUT.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  glamour,  the 
girls  in  soft  focus,  the 
champagne  in  the  swim- 
ming pools,  and  the  Bor- 
zois on  the  lawns?  Where  is  the  Hol- 
lywood we  knew  and  loved?  Surely 
all  these  bleak  visions  of  power  and 
death  and  disappointment  are  the 
ideas  of  intellectuals,  not  the  com- 
mon people?  Even  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  who  the  com- 
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I  don't  think  thi 
division    works.    The  intellectual 
fight  harder  against  their  fascina  '; 
tion,  that's  all.  They  see  nothing  thai * 
other  people  don't  see.  We  might  trT 
dividing  the  public  into  moralists  an< 
hedonists,  the  first  lot  anxious  ti 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  city  o 
sin,  the  second  lot  eager  for  a  bit  o 
vicarious  sinning  of  their  own,  but 
don't  think  that  works  all  that  wel 
either.  Both  groups  of  people  exist 
no  doubt,  but  a  larger  group  com 
bines  the  two  types.  The  public  i  ^ 
just  as  happy  to  hear  about  meteoril  1 
rises  to  fame  as  it  is  to  hear  abouj1^ 
suicide  and  disgrace.  This  is  not  be  'c 
cause  the  fall  pays  for  the  rise,  bu  lf 
because  the  two  go  together,  are  red  ^! 
ognizably  part  of  the  same  story.    1 11 
The  language  that  surrounded  Ho  1 
lywood  actors  and  actresses  in  th<  ^ 
old  days  was  always  that  of  divinit^"' 
They  were  gods  and  goddesses.  Bii  % 
that  was  just  a  way  for  a  republic  ti  J' 
talk  about  its  monarchy,  and  thl « 
thing  about  kings  and  queens,  as  W!  ® 
all  know  from  fairy  tales,  is  that  the!  p? 
are  very  lonely.  They  come  and  the  * 
go,  they  reign  and  they  die.  ThP 
death  of  Marilyn  Monroe  is  not  hVt- 
reverse  side  of  her  success.  It  is  th'l 
same  story  continued  into  its  latei 
stages.  The  decline  of  Judy  Garlanc 
while  heartrending  to  watch,  is  not  i 
shock,  not  a  surprise.  It  is  what  haji 
pens  to  actresses  who  start  out  ij 
The  Wizard  of  Oz,  the  other  end  c 
the  rainbow. 

The  defining  feature  of  the  drearrj 
that  cluster  around  Hollywood  i 
their  duality,  the  sense  that  they  a1 
mean  at  least  two  things  at  onc*| 
Hollywood  used  to  be  seen  as  a  se:i 
ual  paradise,  a  place  where  han> 
some  boys  and  lovely  girls  fell  intjto 
your  lap  like  oranges  plopping  fro) 
the  trees,  and  no  questions  wei 
asked,  and  no  one  felt  bad  aboi 
anything  afterwards.  A  dream  < 
health,  sex  without  guilt,  an  infini 
extension  of  Playboyland.  Then  yo 
learned  that  no  one  felt  bad  becausj 
no  one  felt  anything.  It  was  only  \ 
brothel,  and  like  John  Dean,  thes 
people  were  just  doing  their  job 


use  your 
zip  code 


t  the  point  about  this  sequence  of 
ision  and  disillusionment  is  that  it 
s  never  really  a  sequence;  when 
asked  for  the  illusions  you  were 
mg   for   the   disillusionment  as 
jll.  You  wanted  the  sexual  paradise 
,i  you  wanted  the  brothel,  the  fling 
fantasy  and  the  return  to  the  real- 
principle  in  a  single  movement — 
n  if  the  reality  principle  in  this 
|e  was  as  unreal  as  the  fantasy, 
i  the  truth  about  Hollywood  was 
it  it  was  neither  a  brothel  nor  the 
rden  of  Eden,  but  just  a  place  full 
anxious  people  trying  the  only 
:ks  they  knew. 

[n  the  movies  themselves — in  the 
c  spectaculars,  for  example,  where 
llywood  was  busily  celebrating  its 
n  ability  to  build  colossal  sets,  col- 
t  stars,  manipulate  casts  of  mou- 
lds, and  spend  money  for  no  rea- 
i  at  all — there  were  always  disas- 
s,  storms  at  sea,  earthquakes,  sun- 
r  acts  of  God,  as  if  some  small 
Lee  of  conscience  in  Hollywood 
re  sneaking  into  these  rash  movies 
>rediction  of  how  it  would  all  end. 
rtainly  those  films  are  the  direct 
pestors  of  our  current  disaster  mov- 
i — the  only  difference  being  that 
re  was  something  besides  disaster 
Ithe  epics,  usually  some  sort  of  ter- 
c  triumph,  like  getting  God  to 
d  you  out  of  Egypt  and  give  you 
Ten  Commandments  in  his  own 
ndwriting.  Musicals  are  perhaps 
only  movie  genre  in  which  Hol- 
j/ood  can  be  seen  feeling  unequiv- 
jftlly  good  about  itself.  And  even 
[  re,  as  with  the  song  about  broken 
earns  that  was  too  depressing  for 
ek  Warner,  there  are  bad  patches, 
isby  Berkeley's  Gold  Diggers  of 
35  ends  with  a  girl  falling  from  a 
cony  to  her  death,  while  "Lulla- 
of  Broadway"  snappily  goes  on 
>und  and  without  her. 


1 


mbivalence  is  every- 
where. Think  of  an  im- 
age on  the  screen:  a  cou- 
ple kissing.  The  whole 
publicity  machine  of  the 
»vie  industry  invited  us  to  prolong 
it  kiss  into  the  private  lives  of  the 
rs,  out  of  the  frame  and  out  of 
:  film.  This  was  done  sometimes  by 
>)king  up  an  off-screen  romance  for 
h  couple;  sometimes  by  denying 
fit  any  such  romance  was  taking 
jkce;  and  sometimes  by  insisting 
lit  it  was  all  purely  professional, 


and  that  the  husband  and  wife  of  the 
participants  never  minded  a  bit.  The 
truth,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  per- 
formers all  too  frequently  hated  ev- 
ery kissing  minute,  but  the  general 
effect  of  all  this  hinting  was  to  create 
a  weird,  exciting  sense  of  illicit 
things  going  on,  as  if  Hollywood's 
renowned  sexual  license  were  taking 
shape  before  our  very  eyes.  But  then 
the  fact  that  it  was  taking  shape  in  a 
film  story,  while  we  knew  (or 
thought  we  knew)  all  about  the  tor- 
rid reality,  made  the  whole  business 
seem  clandestine,  a  guilty  secret 
somehow  leaked  to  an  audience  of 
millions. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  system 
of  deception,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  even  the  deceivers  should  get 
lost  in  it.  The  Day  of  the  Locust 
(the  novel,  not  the  movie)  gets  a  lot 
of  its  authority  from  West's  sense  of 
how  this  can  happen,  and  what  it 
feels  like  when  it  does.  A  dresser  is 
"painted  to  look  like  unpainted 
pine."  A  sick  old  vaudeville  artist 
doesn't  know  whether  he  is  sick  or 
acting  sick.  "I'm  faint,"  he  groans, 
and  is  genuinely  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult. He  really  feels  faint.  At  the  end 
of  the  novel,  riding  away  from  a  riot, 
the  hero  can't  tell  whether  the  noise 
of  the  police  siren  he  can  hear  is 
coming  from  his  own  mouth  or  from 
a  police  siren.  He  has  to  touch  his 
closed  mouth  to  make  sure. 

Such  a  world  is  more  than  merely 
deceptive,  it  is  a  world  which  has 
conspired  to  keep  reality  completely 
at  bay,  and  the  only  way  back  out  of 
these  proliferating  mirages  seems  to 
be  through  violence.  The  hero  thinks 
of  hitting  the  heroine  with  a  bottle 
and  raping  her.  She  is  a  would-be 
actress  who  looks  inviting  enough  in 
her  one  small  screen  role.  However: 

Her  invitation  wasn't  to  plea- 
sure, but  to  struggle,  hard  and 
sharp,  closer  to  murder  than  to 
love.  If  you  threw  yourself  on 
her,  it  would  be  like  throwing 
yourself  from  the  parapet  of  a 
skyscraper.  You  would  do  it  with 
a  scream.  You  couldn't  expect  to 
rise  again.  Your  teeth  would  be 
driven  into  your  skull  like  nails 
into  a  pine  board  and  your  back 
would  be  broken.  You  wouldn't 
even  have  time  to  sweat  or  close 
your  eyes. 

This  is  the  language  of  savage  frus- 
tration, and  this  is  West's  view  of 
Hollywood:  a  place  that  deals  in  imi- 
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THE  MOVIES 


tations  of  life  to  such  a  degree  that 
life  itself  has  fled,  leaving  only  a 
band  of  angry,  gesticulating  mon- 
sters behind,  people  who  have  "come 
to  California  to  die,"  and  who  spend 
their  time  at  Venice  watching  the 
waves  roll  in.  A  matter  of  death,  al- 
though West  probably  did  not  intend 
the  allusion,  in  Venice. 

The  allusion  that  West  did  intend 
— his  name,  changed  from  Wein- 
stein,  was  a  part  of  the  allusion — is 
to  the  historical  movement  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  the  Pacific,  the  last  west- 
ern frontier.  But  California  lacks  the 
one  essential  feature  of  the  frontier 
— somewhere  to  move  on  to — and  the 
myth  easily  turns  to  disappointment 
as  the  seemingly  endless  space  is 
used  up.  Not  that  the  geography 
causes  the  disappointment,  but  it 
giyes  strong  support  to  any  disap- 
pointments that  may  be  brewing, 
since  it  offers  literal,  indisputable 
evidence  that  there  is  nowhere  to  go 
except  back.  It  is  this  slightly  shady 
feeling  that  hovers  around  the  leg- 
end of  Hollywood's  birth.  The  place 
is  defined  not  by  a  gold  rush  or  a 
wagon  trail,  but  by  a  flight  from  the 
East  Coast  to  avoid  the  monopoly 
laws.  It  was  more  likely  a  flight 
toward  good  weather  and  nonunion 
labor.  Still,  the  legend  lingers  on.  The 
early  moviemakers,  in  the  legend, 
were  there  in  Hollywood  because 
they  could  make  a  dash  for  the  Mexi- 
can border  when  they  needed  to.  And 
this  fits  a  whole  California  mythol- 
ogy, found  not  only  in  Nathanael 
West  but  also  in  Raymond  Chandler 
and  Ross  Macdonald,  a  lot  of  whose 
fiction  is  set  in  or  around  Hollywood. 
The  characters  in  these  novels  are 
making  a  fresh  start,  a  new  life.  But 
the  new  life  crumbles  under  pressure, 
and  is  seen  to  be  linked  to  the  old 
life  in  all  kinds  of  dubious  ways.  The 
West,  California,  is  the  fragile  second 
chance,  and  the  East  is  the  past  of 
these  characters,  their  unhappy  or 
seedy  or  shameful  or  criminal  point 
of  departure,  not  as  far  behind  them 
as  they  thought.  Like  the  moviemak- 
ers, they  are  on  the  run,  and.  unlike 
them,  they  get  caught.  Philip  Mar- 
lowe and  Lew  Archer,  once  called 
in,  unravel  the  threads  leading  back- 
ward, unwind  the  precarious  frontier, 
and  point  the  way  back  east.  You 
can't  go  home  again,  in  these  stories, 
not  because  you  can't  repeat  the  past, 
but  because  home  is  where  you 
robbed  a  bank,  or  have  an  aban- 


doned wife  and  several  kids.  Mae 
West  remarked,  when  she  arrived  in 
Hollywood  from  Broadway,  that  she 
was  not  a  little  girl  from  a  little  town 
making  good  in  a  big  town,  but  a  big 
girl  from  a  big  town  making  good  in 
a  little  town,  yet  to  many  people, 
Hollywood  ivas  a  big  town,  the  me- 
tropolis of  celebrity,  a  place  where 
you  put  your  unfamous  (or  infa- 
mous )  past  away.  It  was  not  the  great 
urban  end  of  the  road,  like  New 
York,  but  a  sort  of  ultimate  circus 
ring,  where  you  came  to  frolic  in  the 
arc  lights,  and  were  often  afraid  that 
your  mask  would  melt  and  reveal  the 
small-time  secrets  of  your  old,  ordi- 
nary face,  the  Marion  Morrison  be- 
hind John  Wayne,  the  Norma  Jean 
Baker  behind  Marilyn  Monroe. 


THERE  WERE  A  LOT  of 
dreams  on  the  old  dump, 
and  I  feel  I  have  hardly 
started  to  talk  about  them. 
Eden,  Babylon,  brothel, 
apocalypse,  tyranny;  capitalism  ram- 
pant, power  personified,  talent  de- 
stroyed; den  of  dope  and  sex  fiends, 
"the  cinema  crowd  of  cocaine-crazed 
sexual  lunatics,"  as  Aleister  Crowley 
noted  as  early  as  1916,  the  street  of 
broken  dreams;  dying  kings  and 
queens,  easy  sex,  immense  expense 
and  songs  of  self-confidence,  secret 
and  public  love  affairs;  a  universe  of 
mirages  and  a  despairing  last  fron- 
tier. All  these  things  are  there,  and 
many  more,  and  they  all  provoke  the 
horrified  fascination  that  we  seem  so 
drawn  to  and  so  uncomfortable  with. 
But  where  did  it  go?  Where  do  we 
file  all  these  old  dreams  now?  Don't 
we  dream  them  anymore? 

Some  of  them  we  don't.  A  lot  of 
the  repressed  sexuality  we  projected 
onto  Hollywood  is  simply  not  re- 
pressed anymore.  It's  hard  to  imag- 
ine what  would  shock  us  now.  Most 
of  our  stars  have  been  transferred  to 
television,  and  there  is  still  a  market 
for  gossip  about  them,  of  course — 
how  they  do  their  hair,  and  whom 
they're  not  going  to  marry.  But  this 
is  low-level  legend,  and  television  is 
perhaps  too  domestic  and  too  famil- 
iar to  carry  the  charge  of  the  old 
movies.  Actors  and  actresses  on  tele- 
vision look  like  working  people,  peo- 
ple doing  a  job,  heirs  to  the  hoofers 
and  troupers  of  the  stage,  not  to  the 
royalty  and  divinity  of  the  screen. 
They  don't  have  that  lurid  sense  of 


unreality  which  we  all  seemed  to  as 
pire  to  in  the  days  of  Rita  Hayworth 
and  Errol  Flynn.  And  contemporary  | 
film  stars,  like  Robert  Redford  and  * 
Paul  Newman  and  Dustin  Hoffman 
and  Woody  Allen  and  Jane  Fonda] 
and  Barbra  Streisand,  work  too  hard] 
at  being  just  like  us,  ordinary,  rag] 
ged,  underconfident  plain  folk.  Th(  * 
act  isn't  very  convincing,  but  it  mustli 
say  something  about  the  changing! 
times  that  it  should  be  put  on  at  all 
The  stars  not  only  look  down,  thejj 
get  down. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  nostalgid 
after  all;  it  is  just  a  remark  on  thil 
shifting  weather,  and  in  any  case 
many    of   those    dreams    are  still 
around  in  one  form  or  another,  an< 
indeed  have  found  a  new  dump:  pol 
itics,  that  nonstop  parade  of  shabby 
transparent  fictions  which  looks  jus 
like  the  old  Hollywood,  complet 
with  scandals  and  all,  although  it  i 
a  Hollywood  seen  through  a  hangi  ^ 
over  rather  than  through  nostalgi;  ^ 
and  rosy  memories.  America  has  be 
come  a  giant  studio,  a  vast  back  lo,_ 
littered  with  props  and  scenery  fron 
various  projects,  including  a  flojfl ' 
called  Neiv  York,  which  has  a  verl 
large  cast  and  an  astronomical  buc 
get,  and  two  very  big  recent  hit 
called  Watergate  and  The  War.  Coir 
ing  up  is  a  musical  called  The  Elec 
tion,  in  which  we  all  get  to  dance.  \ 

Meanwhile   Hollywood,  catchin 
the  mood  of  the  times,  is  planning 
series  of  films  about  Hollywood: 
film  of  Fitzgerald's  Last  Tycoon, 
biography  of  Busby  Berkeley,  a  fib 
about    Marilyn    Monroe,  anothf 
about  Clark  Gable  and  Carole  Lor 
bard,  a  comedy  about  the  blacklis 
a  movie  by  Peter  Bogdanovich  aboi 
the  pioneers  of  the  silent  age,  and 
movie  based  on  the  life  and  career  < 
Rin-Tin-Tin.  Rod  Steiger  is  to  star  i 
a  film  about  W.  C.  Fields  and  h  J:. 
mistress.  I  begin  to  get  dizzy  fro'  H, 
the  possibilities  suggested  by  th  1 
sort  of  thing:  Gene  Wilder  as  Groi  'd 
cho  Marx?  Karen  Black  as  Marler  I  - 
Dietrich?  Woody  Allen  as  Erich  v( 
Stroheim?  These  poor  fantasies  a 
all  too  soon  outdistanced  by  realit 
President  Ford  is  plainly  preparii 
to  play  Lassie,  and  Ronald  Reaga 
with  unerring  flair,  is  working  hii 
self  up  for  the  role  of  Ronald  Re 
gan. 


Michael   Wood,  a  professor  of  English 
Columbia,  is  the  author  of  America  in  t 
Movies  (Basic  Books). 


BOOKS  by  Ernest  van  den  Haag 


STRAIGHT  TALK 
FOR  HOMOSEXUALS 


The  Homosexual  Matrix,  by  C.  A. 
Tripp.  McGraw-Hill,  $10. 

MORE  than  a  decade  ago 
I    suggested    (in  The 
Problem  of  Homosex- 
uality in  Modern  So- 
ciety )     that  homosex- 
lality  is  more  or  less  a  free  charac- 
erological  choice,  just  as  vegetar- 
anism  can  be,  or  chess,  and  that  it 
teed  be  no  more  pathological — a 
iew  since  accepted  by  the  American 
'sychiatric  Association.  I  am  now 
nclined  to  stress  that,  in  a  society 
hat  looks  askance  at  it,  homosex- 
uality is  likely  to  be  a  more  compul- 
ive  choice  than   stamp  collecting 
•r  heterosexuality.  For,  when  not 
Iriven  by  compulsions,  people  don't 
Usually  invite  the  social  penalties 
homosexuals  suffer.  Wearing  eigh- 
senth-century  dress  is  no  disease, 
put  wearing  it  to  the  A  &  P  will  lead 
(o  difficulties.  Habitual  wearers  who 
nvite  these  difficulties  are  psycholog- 
ically suspect.  To  be  sure,  moral  con- 
ictions,  or  material  advantages,  may 
had  healthy  persons  to  brave  even 
evere  penalties — but  homosexual- 
Ly  is  neither  a  moral  conviction, 
Lor  a  material  advantage.  It  is  a 
umptuary  preference,  just  as  sport- 
ig  eighteenth-century  garb  is.  If 
eople  cling  to  such  a  preference  in 
pite  of  social  penalties,  they  usual- 
\  f  suffer  from  psychological  compul- 
ions.  Still,  symptom-free  homosex- 
als  may  be  found,  just  as  one  may 


find  symptom-free  habitual  wearers 
of  eighteenth-century  costumes.  But 
not  too  often. 

I  mention  all  this  only  to  indicate 
that  I  am  in  some  sympathy  with 
what  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Tripp's  clin- 
ical idea:  that  homosexuality  is  not 
necessarily  more  pathological  than 
heterosexuality.  Yet  I  do  not  care  for 
his  book.  It  contains  great  gobs  of 
information — much  of  it  true,  some 
of  it  dubious,  none  of  it  new — but 
all  of  it  is  presented  glibly,  without 
even  an  attempt  to  integrate  the  data 
and  anecdotes  with  psychological  or 
social  theory;  wherefore,  though  re- 
cent, they  have  a  musty  smell,  like  a 
collection  of  year-old  news  items. 
The  musty  impression  is  reinforced 
by  the  dated  gossip  about  prominent 
gay  figures — named,  unnamed,  and 
coyly  hinted  at.  Items  about  homo- 
sexual brothels  run  by  the  FBI  in 
Greenwich  Village,  gay  political  con- 
spiracies, and  so  forth  will  appeal  to 
aficionados  of  the  genre,  but  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  serious  purpose 
of  the  book.  A  relentlessly  flippant 
manner  adds  to  one's  annoyance. 

HOWEVER      TIRESOME,  a 
smart-alecky  and  too  fre- 
quently ungrammatical 
style  could  be  forgiven. 
But  Mr.  Tripp  also  se- 
riously misleads  his  readers.  He  suf- 
fers from  a  bad  case  of  what  might 
be  called  the  Kinsey  syndrome.  He 


writes  as  though,  by  establishing 
that  behavior,  such  as  homosexual- 
ity, is  statistically  or  biologically 
"normal" — that  it  is  frequent,  or 
nonpathological — he  establishes  that 
it  is  morally  "normal'  —that  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  approved  moral 
norms.  Kinsey  originally  was  an  en- 
tomologist, and  in  insect 
there  are  no  moral  norms  separate 
from  biological  reflexes  or  statistical 
frequencies.  His  mistake  was  under- 
standable; however,  it  remains  a  mis- 
take. Mr.  Tripp,  at  any  rate,  is  a 
psychologist  and  cannot  claim  Kin- 
sey's  extenuating  circumstances. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  in  human  so- 
ciety statistical  cannot  be  identified 
with  moral  norms.  Imagine  that  you 
live  in  a  society  where  Nazi  ac- 
tions are  statistically  "normal.''  Do 
they  become  morally  "normal"  there- 
upon? Should  moral  norms  be 
changed  to  accommodate  Nazi  be- 
havior when  it  is  statistically  nor- 
mal? Obviously,  the  moral  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  statistical.  Nor  can 
definitions  of  health  or  disease  rest 
on  frequencies:  most  people  suffer 
from  dental  caries,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  healthful.  And  if  malaria  were 
the  statistical  norm — as  it  was  for 
centuries  in  some  regions  of  the 
world — it  would  not  become  normal 
in  the  sense  of  healthy.  In  addition, 
healthy  persons  however  defined  are 
not  ipso  facto  morally  normal.  Mur- 
der when  committed  by  clinically 
normal  healthy  persons  is  not  neces- 
sarily morally  normal,  i.e.,  right. 
Thus  Mr.  Tripp's  demonstration  of 
the  statistical  or  clinical  normality 
of  homosexuality — which  he  reveals 
by  a  somewhat  selective  recital  of 
data — won't  do  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  uses  it:  to  demonstrate  that 
we  should  accept  homosexuality  as 
normal  in  the  social  or  moral  sense. 
Yet  this  is  his  major  purpose.  He  is 
explicit  in  his  dissatisfaction  with 
mere  legalization  and  insists  on  full 
moral  and  social  acceptance  on  the 
basis  of  his  statistical  and  psycho- 
biological  arguments — as  though  a 
moral  conclusion  could  follow  from 
anything  but  a  moral  premise. 

Even  if  his  arguments  aren't  cor- 
rect, Tripp's  asseverations  could  be. 
I  do  not  think  they  are.  There  i 
deed  little  point  in  punishing  \ 
sexual  acts  between  consenting 
acting  in  private:  voluntary 
acts  should  not  be  controlled 
ly,  unless  the  control  do< 
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age  than  the  acts  themselves.  This  is 
not  the  case  here.  But  not  punishing 
is  not  the  same  as  approving,  or  even 
being  neutral.  We  remain  quite  free 
to  disapprove  of,  to  dislike  these 
acts — and  free  to  avoid  the  actors 
who  bring  their  homosexual  prefer- 
ences to  public  attention.  Once  they 
do,  their  sexual  preferences  become 
more  than  a  private  matter;  they  can 
be  rejected,  and  where  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  employee  is  a  justifi- 
able requirement,  homosexuality  can 
become  relevant  to  employment. 

Mr.  Tripp  does  not  grant  this,  and 
he  is  supported  by  many  ritualistic 
liberals.  While  reading  The  Homo- 
sexual Matrix,  I  also  read  a  New 
}  ork  Times  column  by  Ira  Glasser, 
a  lawyer  and  the  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill 
before  the  New  York  City  Council 
to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
homosexuals  in  housing,  public  ac- 
commodations (e.g.,  bars),  and  em- 
ployment. The  bill,  Mr.  Glasser  ar- 
gues, would  end  ''official  tolerance 
for  bigotry  based  on  sexual  prefer- 
ence/' This  bigotry,  he  feels,  now 
drives  many  homosexuals  in  New 
York  into  hiding  to  avoid  "loss  of 
job,  harassment  and  abuse,  even  re- 
jection by  family  and  friends."  But 
would  a  change  in  the  law  produce 
tolerance  for  those  who  flaunt  their 
homosexual  behavior?  Is  it  within 
the  province  or  power  of  the  law  to 
prohibit  "rejection  by  family  and 
friends"?  Should  it  be  unlawful  for 
a  homosexual's  friend  or  brother  to 
reject  him?  Mr.  Glasser  goes  on  to 
explicitly  compare  homosexuals  in 
New  York  to  Jews  and  homosexuals 
in  Nazi  Germany  who  "had  to  hide 
or  perish" — as  though  in  New  York 
homosexuals  were  being  segregated, 
compelled  to  wear  badges,  thrown 
into  concentration  camps,  and  ex- 
terminated. One  hopes  Mr.  Glasser 
argues  more  cogently  for  his  clients 
than  he  does  for  his  readers. 


THE  real  ISSUE  is  not  legal 
punishment,  let  alone  con- 
centration camps,  but  the 
attempt  to  force  society  to 
accept  homosexuality  as 
morally  and  socially  normal,  as  mor- 
ally equal  to  heterosexuality,  and  to 
legally  compel  school  boards,  police 
departments,  prisons,  and  private 
employers    to    hire  homosexuals. 


(Cases  of  exclusion  of  well-behaved 
homosexuals  from  housing  or  public 
accommodations  are  practically  un- 
known. )  The  burden  of  proof  of  non- 
exclusion  would  soon  fall  on  em- 
ployers, who  would  have  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  discriminate  by  hir- 
ing an  appropriate  quota  of  homo- 
sexuals. This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence with  previous  laws  mandating 
nondiscrimination  in  hiring. 

There  has  been  no  overall  dis- 
crimination against  homosexuals. 
They  are  accepted  in  most  industries 
and  thrive  in  some  even  when  flaunt- 
ing their  sexual  preferences.  The  is- 
sue is  not  protection  of  homosexual 
individuals  against  unwarranted  loss, 
injury,  humiliation,  or  inconvenience 
but  the  attempt  to  force  society  to 
grant  approval  to  all  preferences  or 
forms  of  behavior,  and  thus  to  deny 
it  the  right  to  defend  and  protect  its 
traditions  and  institutions — sexual, 
moral,  aesthetic,  or  social. 

It  is  quite  conventional  in  some 
tribes  for  women  to  go  bare-breast- 
ed in  public;  and  perhaps  we  need 
not  punish  a  woman  who  does.  But 
should  a  school  board  or  a  police 
department  be  compelled  to  hire  her? 
Granted,  nudity  need  not  interfere 
with  her  duties,  narrowly  defined. 
But  the  parents  who  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  public 
schools  have  a  right  to  exclude 
teachers  who  appear  to  be  undesir- 
able models  to  them.  A  community 
should  be  allowed  to  select  employees 
who  can  serve  as  models  and  symbols 
of  its  values  and  traditions  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  material  duties.  It 
is  this  right  that  is  at  issue  here. 

Teachers  specifically  must  be  de- 
sirable models,  for,  unavoidably,  they 
are  models.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  homosexual  teacher  who  in- 
sists on  being  hired  while  display- 
ing his  preference  intends  to  pros- 
elytize. He  wishes  to  suggest  to  his 
students  that  his  behavior  and  pref- 
erence are  just  as  good  as  the  het- 
erosexual kind.  Students  are  impres- 
sionable. The  majority  quite  early 
learn  to  prefer  heterosexuality  and 
are  unlikely  to  change.  But  a  con- 
siderable group  may  at  various 
stages  of  development  go  either  way. 
Their  unconscious  decision  is  influ- 
enced by  many  factors  (most  of  them 
little  known),  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  atmosphere,  cultural  ap- 
proval, and  admired  models  will  play 
a  role.  Which  seems  a  good  enough 


reason  for  parents  who  prefer  their 
children  to  be  heterosexual  to  insist 
on  heterosexual  teachers.  (Homosex- 
uality, however,  does  not  interfere 
with  scholarship  or  university  teach- 
ing: the  students  are  older  and  no- 
body is  compelled  to  go  to  college. 
But  universities — or  private  firms — 
neither  need  to  nor  should  be  com- 
pelled to  be  sensible:  indeed,  they 
hire  plenty  of  homosexuals.) 


Over  the  years  I  have  ad- 
mired homosexuals  as  well 
as  heterosexuals;  some 
have  honored  me  with  their 
friendship,  and  I  have 
treated  some  as  patients.  Is  this  in- 
consistent with  my  disapproval?  Far 
from  it.  I  do  not  regard  a  man  who 
limps  or  has  a  passion  for  gambling 
as  unworthy  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, but  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
regard  his  defect  or  his  passion  as 
desirable.  I  may  like  a  person  in 
spite  of  preferences  I  do  not  share, 
depending  on  the  importance  of  his 
preferences  to  our  relationship  and 
to  my  evaluation  of  him.  The  same 
sort  of  consideration  applies  to  hir- 
ing. The  man  with  the  limp  need  not 
be  asked  to  join  the  football  team; 
the  gambler  may  not  be  a  bank 
teller:  but  each  could  do  well  in 
other  activities. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  gov- 
ernment coercion  in  our  society. 
Even  when  its  intention  is  admir- 
able, it  has  turned  out  to  be  cumber- 
some, costly,  restrictive,  and  often 
counterproductive.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  should  be  compelled  to  hire 
heterosexuals  or  homosexuals,  or  to 
love,  cherish,  and  esteem  them  either. 
The  politicization  of  taste  and  the 
restriction  of  choice  have  gone  far 
enough.They  may  have  been  needed  to 
help  a  genuinely  oppressed  minority. 
But  it  is  not  generally  the  govern- 
ment's task  to  rid  people  of  their 
prejudices  in  favor  of  its  own.  Jus- 
tice should  be  blind.  People  should 
be  equal  before  it.  But  people  needn't 
be  blind  in  their  relations  with  each 
other.  The  belief  that  unequal  people 
— and  we  are  unequal,  are  we  not? 
— must  treat  one  another  as  equals 
is  a  prejudice  as  much  as  any  other. 
It  should  not  be  made  compulsory  by 
law.  D 
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Ernest  van  den  Haag  is  a  professor  of  social 
philosophy  at  NYU  and  the  author  of  Pun- 
ishing Criminals  (Basic  Books). 


The  new  Harper's  Puzzle,  which  makes  its  first  monthly  appearance 
n  page  87,  is  an  American  adaptation  of  English-style  crosswords.  Eng- 
sh  crossword  puzzles  are  different  from  American  ones  In  place  of 
efinitions.  they  offer  clues  which  have  to  be  solved,  clues  which  exploit 
le  deviousness  of  the  English  language  in  order  to  create  a  game  of  wits. 

In  the  Harper's  Puzzle  clues,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  mislead  you 
lurely  through  the  use  of  language.  The  answers  will  be  common  words; 
unusual  words  are  ever  used  they  will  be  labeled.  Forget,  thank  God, 
lose  five-letter  words  for  Bantu  hartebeest.  You  will  be  called  upon  to 
se  your  head,  not  a  dictionary.  It  will  not  hurt,  however,  if  your  head 
intains  a  devious  mind. 


VHAT  IS  A  CLUE? 

A  clue  is  simply  two  indications  of  a  desired  answer,  written  con- 
;cutively.  One  is  a  definition  (i.e.,  a  synonym);  the  other,  called  the  sub- 
!  diary,  may  be  either  a  second  definition  or  a  description  of  the  way  the 
Answer  looks,  sounds,  or  is  constructed.  This  could  be  seen  as  an  advan- 
!ige  over  American  puzzles  because,  in  getting  two  indications  of  the  an- 
wer,  you  will  generally  know  that  the  answer  you've  found  is  the  right 
ne.  The  trouble  is  that  the  clue  is  out  to  fool  you. 

The  two  parts  of  the  clue  may  be  separated  by  punctuation,  but  more 
ften  they  are  written  together  as  a  single  thought  or  sentence.  This  is 
■here  the  deception  comes  in.  We  don't  often  realize  it,  but  language— at 
;ast  the  English  language— operates  largely  on  assumptions.  A  good 
ue  will  try  to  use  those  assumptions  against  you.  To  decipher  a  clue  it  is 
ecessary  to  forget  your  assumptions  as  to  what  the  clue  seems  to  be  say- 
ig  in  order  to  learn  what  the  clue  is  actually  saying, 
i  Here  is  a  typical  clue:  "Row  about  stray  dog  (7)."  {The  number  in 
\arentheses  after  a  clue  indicates  the  length  of  the  answer,  saving  you  the 
other  of  counting  squares  in  the  diagram.)  "Row  about  stray  dog"  creates 
t  immediate  assumption  as  to  its  meaning:  it  refers  to  a  fight  over  a 
:omeless  animal— and  it  is  baffling  since  no  word  in  English  carries  that 
'leaning.  But  wait.  The  words  can  be  read  differently.  Forget  the  "mean- 
■ig"  of  the  phrase  and  think  of  the  clue  as  an  instruction.  As  an  instruc- 
on,  the  words  say:  a  word  meaning  "row"  about  a  word  meaning 
stray  "  will  produce  a  word  meaning  "dog."  If  the  clue  were  repunctu- 
\ed  "Row"  about  "stray":  "dog,"  any  puzzle  lover  would  suddenly  feel 
'ee  to  consider  that  the  "row"  being  sought  might  be  the  other  pronun- 
ation  of  the  word,  meaning  paddle  or  line  or  tier,  and  the  "stray"  being 
.night  might  be  the  verb  meaning  "to  err,"  not  the  adjective.  Indeed 
lose  are  both  the  case,  and,  with  a  little  thought,  a  solver  can  construct 
le  answer  terrier. t(err)ier. 

Here's  another  typical  clue:  "Lamps  repaired  for  a  song  (5)."  A  sign 
nr  a  fix-it  shop0  An  obvious  assumption.  But  no.  As  an  instruction,  this 
ue  says:  the  word  "lamps"  repaired  in  order  to  produce  a  word  mean- 
iig  "a  song."  In  the  language  of  clues,  the  answer,  psalm,  defined  by  "a 
ing,"  may  be  said  to  be  printed  incorrectly  as  the  word  "lamps,"  and  if 
•  were  "repaired"— i.e.,  corrected  or  fixed— it  would  produce  the  an- 
ver.  Mentally  repunctuate  the  clue  as:  "lamps,"  repaired,  for  "a  song," 
id  the  process  becomes— almost— obvious. 

,  Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  you've  just  learned  the  three  things  you 
2ed  to  know  about  clues: 

1.  A  clue  contains,  in  two  distinct  parts,  a  definition  and  a  subsidiary  indi- 
ition  of  the  same  answer.  (There  is  an  exception;  see  below.) 

2.  Any  process  you  are  to  follow  to  find  the  answer  will  be  told  to  you,  in  a 
vied  way,  by  the  clue. 

3.  Mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 


HE  DEFINITION 

i  In  deciphering  a  clue,  your  first  task  is  to  figure  out  which  word  or 
)rds  are  the  definition  and  which  the  subsidiary.  To  do  so  you  need  to 
low  what  will  constitute  each  part.  The  definition  will  usually  be  just 
at— a  simple  synonym.  But  rest  assured— of  course— that  if  "post"  is 

ing  to  be  used  in  the  clue  to  define  the  answer  pole,  every  effort  will  be 
ade  to  make  you  think  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "mail,"  or  "display," 

even  "bounce  up  and  down  on  a  trotting  horse."  That's  only  sporting, 
it  the  definition  may  also  be  oblique,  or  even  be  a  pun.  For  example,  "I 
:n"  might  define  miler  or  river  or  motor  or  even  politician;  and 

hey 're  groovy'"  might  define  RUTSor  NOTCHESor  even  records  (Note: 


punctuation  is  conventional  in  these  puzzles:  question  marks  and  exclamation 
points  in  clues  are  used  only  to  indicate  a  pun  or  some  other  outrageous 
misuse  of  meaning.)  In  looking  for  the  definition,  keep  a  literal  mind,  and 
remember  that  it's  your  assumption  that  "stray  dog"  is  a  single  thought 
that  misleads  you  from  considering  the  words  separately. 


THE  SUBSIDIARY  INDICATIONS 

The  first  rule  of  clues  is  that  a  clue  will  give  you  a  definition  of  an  answer, 
and  then  it  will  give  you  a  second  indication  of  that  answer.  There  are  eight 
different  methods  the  clue  may  employ  in  order  to  give  you  this  second,  or  sub- 
sidiary, indication. 

1.  Second  definitions.  Often  the  clue  writer  will  simply  juxtapose  two 
different  meanings  of  a  single  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  cloud  the  mean- 
ing of  either  or  both.  For  example,  "Crib  author  (3)"  isn't  a  reference  to 
plagiarism;  it  is  simply  two  meanings  of  pen  put  together  to  misdirect 
you  to  think  of  "crib"  as  a  verb  and  "author"  as  a  noun  instead  of  the 
other  way  around.  Here's  another:  "Sound  from  a  blind  charlatan  (5)." 
Baffling?  Try  repunctuating  it  as  "Sound  from  a  blind":  "charlatan."  Of 
course:  quack.  And  since  you  did  that  so  easily,  see  if  your  assumptions 
lead  you  astray  on  these  two: 

(a)  Associate  suggests  recount  (6). 

(b)  Your  very  top  chopped  liver  (4).  (Answers  on  the  puzzle  page.) 
And  if  you'd  like  a  head  start,  look  at  clue  28A  in  this  month's  puzzle. 

2.  Charades.  Many  words  break  down  into  convenient  parts,  so  a 
clue,  in  addition  to  defining  the  answer,  may  as  a  subsidiary  define  its 
component  parts,  parrot,  for  example,  is  the  word  par  next  to  the  word 
rot.  it  might  be  clued  as  "Repeat  the  average  nonsense  (6)."(Repunctu- 
ated,  it's  "Repeat":  "the  average,"  "nonsense.")  There's  the  definition  of 
the  answer,  and  beside  it  definitions  of  its  two  component  words.  What 
could  be  easier0  What  indeed0  When,  on  occasion,  the  components  read 
together  in  some  sensible  way,  the  clue  may  even  offer  a  pun  on  the  en- 
tire word,  as  in  "Sinister  purpose  of  an  auction?  (10)"  Answer:  for-bid- 
ding  (Note  the  question  mark  indicating  a  pun.)  Try  these,  and  then,  in 
this  month's  puzzle,  try  clue  12D. 

(c)  He  poisoned  Cleopatra  with  Irish  slander  (7) 

(d)  Scheme  to  put  a  horizontal  line  atop  a  vertical  line! (6) 

The  second  rule  of  clues  is  that  if  you  are  to  follow  any  process  in  order  to 
get  your  secondary  indication  of  the  answer,  the  clue  will,  in  some  veiled  way, 
"tell" you  what  to  do. 

3.  Containers.  Some  words  break  into  components,  like  Charades,  but 
have  their  component  parts  inside  and  outside  rather  than  side  by  side. 
Our  old  friend  tierriier  is  one,  and  "Row  about  stray  dog"  is  a  Con- 
tainer clue.  As  you  get  used  to  clue-solving,  you'll  learn  to  respond  to  cer- 
tain words  in  a  clue  as  if  a  warning  flag  had  gone  up.  In  this  case,  the 
word  is  "about."  Similarly,  when  you  see  words4  such  as  "in,"  "around," 
"holding,"  "embraces,"  and  "on  the  periphery"  in  a  clue,  you  should  be 
alert  to  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  telling  you  to  put  one  word  inside 
or  outside  another.  Consider  this  clue:  "Cooks  like  getting  into  spoilages 
(6)."  "Getting  into"  should  set  off  the  alarm  and  lead  you  to  consider  this 
possible  repunctuation:  "Cooks":  "like"  getting  into  "spoilages."  Then 
test  it  out.  Is  there  a  word  meaning  "like"  which,  if  it  "got  into"  a  word 
meaning  "spoilages,"  would  produce*  a  word  meaning  "cooks"?  Yes, 
RO(AS)Ts  The  clue  defined  the  answer,  roasts  (with  a  little  misdirection 
to  lead  you  to  think  of  "cooks"  as  a  noun),  and  then  it  "told"  you  one 
way  to  go  about  constructing  the  word.  This  in  essence  is  the  pattern  of 
all  compound,  or  process,  clues.  No  matter  how  complex  they  get— and 
they  do  occasionally  get  quite  complex— they  will  all  have  this  essential 
structure.  Try  another,  and  then  look  at  clue  2D. 

(e)  When  Peg  holds  a  note,  it  comes  out  clear  (5) 

Remember  that  the  components  may  be  more  than  two  words,  as  in: 
(0  Someone  else  not  found  in  a  lady's  embrace  (7) 

4.  Beheadings,  no  ends,  et  cetera.  Following  the  same  logic  as  Con- 
tainers and  Charades,  some  answers  can  be  described  to  you  in  a  clue  as 
being  transformable  into  another  word  with  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  first  or  last  letter— or  of  an  entire  word  part.  Words  such  as 
"almost,"  "not  quite,"  "tailless,"  "headless,"  "don't  start,"  "missing  a" 
are  typical  instructions  for  this  sort  of  process.  Try  these,  and  then  try 
clue  23A. 

(g)  Scandinavian  girl  almost  sitting  on  a  horse  (6) 

(h)  "Topless  ugly  women— merely  irritations  (6) 


RAPAROUND  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10 
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5.  Reversals.  Similarly,  a  clue  may  want  to  tell  you  that  the  answer 
being  sought,  if  spelled  backward,  will  spell  another  word,  or  words.  If 
the  clue  uses  a  word  or  phrase  which  has  as  one  of  its  meanings 
"reversed,"  "going  backward,"  "  jing  the  wrong  way,"  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  Down  clue,  "turned  over,"  "g  )ing  up,"  ipset,"  "rising,"  be  prepared 
to  look  for  a  reversal.  For  example:  "Members  remitted  binder  (5)."  The 
word  "remitted"  literally  means  "sent  back,"  ergo:  "Members"  remitted: 
"binder"— a  word  meaning  "members,"  parts,  sent  backward  will  pro- 
duce a  word  meaning  "binder,"  i.e.,  the  answer  strap  Simple7  Elemen- 
tary! Now  try  clue  43D.  (The  word  "rising"  should  alert  you.) 

The  reversal  may  be  of  more  than  one  word,  as  in: 

(i)  Put  up  one  store  drain  in  delicatessen  (8)  (Down  clue). 

(j)  A  prostitute's  back  sees  many  beds  (6) 

6.  Anagrams.  The  most  common  subsidiary  indication  of  an  answer  is 
to  give  an  anagram  of  its  letters,  and  it  is  in  anagrams,  and  the  language 
indicating  them,  that  cryptic  clues  reach  their  glory  (or  totally  flip  out, 
depending  on  your  bias).  In  the  language  of  these  puzzles,  any  word  or 
phrase  that  has  as  one  of  its  meanings  "to  change  the  natural  order  of" 
or  "in  an  unnatural  form"  may  be  telling  you  to  make  an  anagram  of  the 
adjoining  word  or  words.  The  range  is  almost  limitless. 

It's  impossible  here  to  give  you  examples  of  all  the  forms  of  anagram 
indications  you  may  encounter,  but  you'll  soon  learn  to  be  wary  when 
you  see  words  such  as  "corrupted,"  "bad,"  "naughty,"  "torn,"  "con- 
fused," "in  motion,"  "dancing,"  "possibly,"  "could  be,"  or  indeed  any 
word  or  phrase  which  suggests  change  or  motion  or  wrongness.  The 
anagrams  will  always  be  of  the  letters  exactly  as  you  see  them  on  the 
page,  i.e.,  "Mad  Doctor  No"  would  not  be  an  anagram  of  dr  no  These 
examples  will  have  to  suffice,  along  with  clue  24D. 

(k)  Pitchman's  deceptive  replies  (7). 

(1)   Deny  it  if  given  wrong  name  (8) 

(m)  Beginner  might  be  a  riot  in  it  (9)  (Here  the  apostrophe  is 
misleading;  it  looks  like  the  possessive,  but  it  is  actually  the  contraction 
of  "is."  Read  the  clue  as:  "Pitchman"  is  deceptive  "replies."  Got  it?) 

7.  Homonyms.  Instead  of  directing  your  attention  to  how  an  answer  is 
spelled,  the  subsidiary  may  tell  you  that  the  answer  sounds  like  another 
word,  or  words.  Indications  such  as  "we  hear"  or  "resounds  in"  or  "when 
spoken"  will  be  used  to  lead  you  to  listen  to  the  answer  rather  than  try  to 
construct  it.  Here's  a  nice  misleading  one  which  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
work  out  if  you  resist  your  natural  assumptions: 

(n)  Shrubbery  in  vocal  use  (4) 

And,  as  usual,  the  homonym  may  be  of  more  than  one  word,  as  in: 
(o)  Ghost  speaks  of  one  way  to  kill  a  fish  (6) 
Now  try  this  month's  clue  38A . 

8.  Hidden.  There  is  one  final  way  the  clue  may  give  you  a  second  indi- 
cation of  a  desired  answer,  and  it  is  both  the  easiest  and  the  most  decep- 
tive. The  clue  may  spell  out  the  answer  right  before  your  eyes,  either 
within  another  word  or  as  a  bridge  between  several  words.  Watch  for  in- 
dications such  as  "seen  in,"  "containing,"  or  "some  of."  For  example: 
"Part  of  Asia  Minor  describes  what  position  Iago  holds  (5)."  What  does 
"position  Iago"  hold?  For  one  thing,  it  holds  the  answer,  ionia.  Did  you 
see  it,  staring  you  right  in  the  face?  Now  try  these: 

(p)  Beg  for  core  of  apple  a  day  (5) 

(q)  Head  on  saffron  talisman  requires  it  (7) 

I  won't  give  you  an  example  from  this  month's  puzzle  because  hid- 
den clues  only  work  when  they  are  unexpected.  I'll  only  tell  you  there  are 
three  clues  of  this  type  in  the  puzzle. 
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COMPLEX  CLUES 

These  are  the  eight  different  methods  a  clue  may  employ  to  give  you 
a  second  indication  of  a  desired  answer.  Now  for  the  kicker:  when  a  clue 
is  instructing  you  how  to  spell  or  construct  the  answer,  it  may  tell  you  to 
perform  more  than  one  process  in  a  single  clue.  The  answer  may  be  de- 
scribed as,  for  example,  a  reversal  containing  an  anagram,  or  an  anagram 
next  to  a  synonym  which  contains  a  beheaded  word.  Just  remember  that, 
no  matter  how  complex  the  processes  are  which  will  lead  you  to  the  an- 
swer, the  clue  will  always  tell  you  what  to  do.  One  example  will  have  to 
suffice:  "Return  to  look  around  dilapidated  tavern  for  tires  (9)."  By  now 
you  should  be  ready  to  suspect  a  number  of  words  in  this  clue.  "Return," 


for  example,  should  suggest  a  reversal.  Return  what?  Return  "to  look 
"To  look"  is  to  see  (always  start  with  the  easiest  choice),  so  do  what  th  y 
clue  says— "return"  it:  ees.  The  word  "around"  suggests  that  EES 
"around"  another  word.  It's  unlikely  that  a  nine-letter  word  will  sta 

with  ee, so  the  possiblity  is  E  es.  You  consider  putting  EES"around 

a  six-letter  word  meaning  "dilapidated  tavern."  But  wait.  Your  non 
warped  mind  should  consider  another  possibility:  "dilapidated"  (whic 
means  "broken  down")  might  indicate  an  anagram.  Indeed,  "tavern" 
six  letters  long,  so  you  give  it  a  try.  e<ntreav>es?  Run  to  the  dictionar 
to  see  if  it's  an  obscure  word  for  automobile  wheels  ("tires").  No,  I  tol 
you  there  will  be  very  few  obscure  words.  Try  again  for  a  more  commc 
word.  There  it  is:  e<nervaT)ES,  the  other  meaning  of  "tires,"  the  vei 
which  means  "weakens." 

The  process  may  sound  complicated,  but  all  you've  been  doing 
your  head  is  finding  the  proper  way  to  repunctuate  the  clue:  Return  1 
look"  around  dilapidated  "tavern"  for  "tires."  Of  course  it  may  be  pos? 
ble  to  repunctuate  a  clue  in  more  than  one  way,  and  with  a  complex  ch 
the  correct  instruction  may  not  reveal  itself  at  once— but  this  is 
crossword  puzzle  and  you  will  eventually  get  some  help  from  the  c 
agram. 

So  there  you  are.  You  have  the  rules,  and  even— if  you  want  them— 
few  head  starts  on  this  month's  puzzle.  The  sample  clues  I've  given  a 
only  a  beginning,  and  it  may  take  a  while  before  the  language  of  clu 
really  sings  to  you,  but  plunge  in,  resist  assumptions,  keep  a  literal  min 
and  it  won't  be  at  all  long  before  you  join  the  elite  ranks  of  mental  dev  _ 
ates  who  instantly  recognize  that  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  in  a  clue  m: 
merely  indicate  the  letter  "s,"  "half  a  sixpence"  may  be  defining  enc 
and  "tailless  bird"  bir  Very  well-known  symbols  and  abbreviations  a 
used  in  construction-type  clues,  and  you'll  soon  learn  to  recognize  the 
because  they  pop  up  continually.  When  you  see  "North,"  "South 
"East,"  or  "West"  in  a  clue,  think  of  "N,"  "S,"  "E,"  or  "W."  Seeing  "lef 
or  "right,"  think  of  "1,"  "r,"  or  "rt."  Seeing  "nothing"  or  "goose  egg"i 
"love"  (as  in  a  tennis  score),  think  of  "o."  For  "about,"  keep  in  mir 
"re"  (meaning  "concerning")  or  "c"  (the  abbreviation  for  "circa 
"Note"  may  refer  to  notes  of  the  scale:  "do,"  "re,"  "mi,"  et  cetera.  "Orft 
may  mean  "a,"  "an,"  or  "I."  Numbers  may  indicate  Roman  numeral 
"V,"  "X,"  "L,"  "C,"  "D,"  and  "M."  "Steamship"  may  indicate  "ss 
"saint"  or  "street,"  "st."  "Acceptable"  or  "high-class"  may  define  "I 
(as  opposed  to  non-U);  "first-rate"  may  mean  "Al";  "soft,"  "P"  ai 
"loud,"  "F"  (the  musical  dynamic  marks).  These  are  just  a  few  indie 
tions,  all  common.  Unusual  abbreviations  will  always  be  indicated  by 
word  or  phrase  such  as  "briefly"  or  "in  short,"  e.g.,  "general,  in  shor 
would  indicate  gen  as  part  of  a  word.  Here's  just  one'example  of  a  Dov 
clue  employing  a  common  symbol  (which  also  contains  a  dazzling  defir 
tion): 

(r)  Sign  for  and  take  $100  off  vacation  dwelling  on  beach  (9) 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  clues 
ways  divide  into  two  parts.  In  some  pun  clues  (always  indicated  by  " 
or  "!"),  the  entire  clue  can  be  read  two  ways  to  give  the  required  dout 
indication  of  an  answer.  Examples:  "Kind  of  sentence  delivered  by 
hung  jury?  (9)"  which  is  a  play  on  two  meanings  of  suspended;  and  "A 
ranges  zero  gains?  (9)"  which,  repunctuated,  is  only  a  subsidiary  (i 
ranges  "zero  gains")  but  whose  entire  process  defines  the  answer,  org 
nizes  This  month's  clue  1 1 A  is  this  sort  of  clue. 

I've  saved  until  last  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  t 
Harper's  Puzzle.  Each  month's  puzzle  will  have  a  gimmick  of  some  so 
fully  explained  in  that  puzzle's  instructions,  which  you  will  have  to  sol 
or  work  out  in  addition  to  solving  the  clues.  The  diagrams  may  be  of  o< 
shapes  and  sizes,  or  the  words  you  place  in  the  diagram  may  vary  sorr 
what  from  the  clue  answers  according  to  a  pattern  you'll  have  to  pus 
out  as  you  go  along.  The  monthly  game  gives  to  these  puzzles  one  thi 
that  normal  crosswords  never  have:  a  satisfying  conclusion— when  t 
mystery  of  the  gimmick  is  finally  unraveled  and  all  the  final  pieces  oft 
puzzle  suddenly  fall  together. 

There  will  be  a  contest  accompanying  the  Harper's  Puzzle.  One-ye 
subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders  oft 
first  three  correct  solutions  opened  (we  will  open  submissions  not 
order  of  receipt  but  all  at  once,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  contestants  in  out' 
ing  areas).  The  puzzle  page  tells  you  how  to  enter. 

I  am  indebted  to  Stephen  Sondheim  for  several  examples  in  this  at 
cle— and,  indeed,  for  introducing  me  to  these  puzzles  and  their  principl 
in  the  first  place.  ^  ^ 
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ITUATIONS  WANTED 

r  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

Instructions  for  this  month's  puzzle:  There  is  no  clue  given  for  ten  of 
diagram  entries  (called  "lights";  see  below).  Solvers  must  deduce 
m  by  completing  the  rest  of  the  puzzle.  There  is  one  rather  cryptic 
t:  each  of  the  five  unclued  Down  entries  exists  in  one  of  the  five 
:lued  Across  entries. 

Clue  answers  include  three  proper  names  and  one  simple  foreign 
rd.  Clue  22A  is  somewhat  obscure.  As  a  proof  that  you've  found  the 
rect  unclued  lights,  the  unchecked  letters  in  them  (see  below)  may  be 
rranged  to  spell  the  (useless)  phrase  catch  of  agame-no-a  ' 
Notes  on  diagrams:  Heavy  bars  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  begin- 
gs  and  ends  of  words,  just  as  black  squares  do  in  usual  crossword 
zles. 

In  these  puzzles  the  solution  to  the  clue  is  called  the  "answer,"  but  the 

rd  you  enter  in  the  diagram  is  called  the  "light."  This  distinction  is 

essary  because  in  some  puzzles  (not  this  one)  the  two  may  not  be  the 

ie.  It  will  depend  on  the  gimmick  of  the  puzzle. 

An  "unchecked"  letter  is  a  letter  appearing  in,  say,  an  Across  word 

t  does  not  also  appear  in  a  Down  word,  or  vice  versa. 

For  complete  instructions  on  clue-solving,  see  page  85. 

CLUES 
ACROSS 

Seedless  grape  with  part  of  result  anagrammatized  (7) 
Girl  one  left  behind— that's  where  you  get  the  service  (6) 
"Knock-knock"  jokes,  e.g.,  turned  up  by  the  Poles  (4) 
Abuse  to  a  veil?  (7) 

When  you  write  Middlemarch,  take  a  bow  (3) 
See  instructions  (10) 
Payment  for  the  right  monarchs  (7) 
Child  has  desire,  returning  a  bean  (6) 
See  instructions  (10) 

Ireland  certainly  shows  three  terrible  spirits  (7) 

Old  truth  gives  endless  comfort  (5) 

Small  volume  about  backtracking  on  potentially  explosive 

situation  (7) 

Vessel  with  grate  (3) 

See  instructions  (4) 

In  the  Sound,  drag  the  very  bottom  (3) 
Debauchery  involves  one  in  nonsense  (4) 
Valuable  earth  rose  out  of  it  (4) 
Superfluous  and  turned  off  (9) 
Underground  sweeties  live  set  apart  (5) 
Pants,  on  hearing  what's  in  reproductive  cells  (5) 
Expert  with  broken  rib  draws  sharp  words  (10) 
Strip  joint  (3) 

Rocket  launcher?  You  don't  see  it  flying  around  anymore  (3) 

See  instructions  (10)  (two  words) 

Polish  head  of  church  embraced  by  tart  (5) 

Deprive  of  something— what  Japanese  employees  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines  do?  (7) 

Bowl  down  lane,  get  spare  (4) 
See  instructions  (9) 

DOWN 

See  instructions  (13)  (two  words) 

Paid  player  in  Egypt  causes  commotion  (6) 

See  instructions  (4) 

He  lays  off,  pursued  by  one  of  the  downs  (6) 
Gay  Brownie  goes  topless  (4) 
A  word  like  chimp  gets  one  in  order  (4) 
Caesar  holds  a  state  in  the  past  (4) 
•  Very  loud  train  notes— awful  (19) 
See  instructions  (14)  (two  words) 
Put  Ziegler  in  office— it's  such  a  little  thing!  (8) 
Thanks  a  million  for  the  hat  (3) 

Almost  contract  for  something  paid  by  someone  else  (5) 
Somewhat  abstemious  Italian  mine  (3) 
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20.  Instrument  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  vagrants  (4) 

21.  Very  loud  sound  causes  royal  row  (4) 

24.  A  cover  is  unnaturally  swollen  (8) 

25.  Recall  a  sermon  which  includes  an  intense  source  of  light  (5) 

26.  Source  of  intelligence  around  rum,  beer,  rum  (8) 

27.  Indicates  yes  and  no  with  low  marks  (4) 

28.  See  instructions  (8)  (two  words) 
30.  See  instructions  (7) 

35.  Sprinter— one  of  eight  famous  fliers  (6) 

37.  It  turned  up  over  a  sun  god's  crown  (5) 

38.  Changed  course  and  got  into  harmony  (5) 

39.  Assuage  slave  with  small  change  (5) 
41.  Idol  makes  a  bundle,  we  hear  (4) 
43.  Succeeded  in  rising  immediately  (3) 


ANSWERS  TO  SAMPLE  CLUES 


(a) 

RELATE 

(k) 

identify  (deny  it  if) 

(b) 

pate  (and  pate) 

(1) 

initiator  (a  riot  in  it) 

(c) 

ASP-ERSE 

(m) 

SPIELER 

(d) 

FORM-A-"T" 

(n) 

yews 

(e) 

P(LA)IN 

(o) 

spirit  (spear  it) 

(0 

A(NOT)HER 

(P) 

PLEAD  (it  s  literally  the  "core" of.  .  . .) 

(g) 

ASTRID(E) 

(q) 

frontal  ("head on") 

(h) 

(W)ITCHES 

(r) 

(C)  AMPER  SAND  ($100  is  a  "C"— 

(i) 

pastrami  (i-mart-sap) 

and  "sign  for  and" is  the  definition!) 

(j) 

STRATA 

CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Puzzle  Editor, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  January  7.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will 
be  printed  in  the  February  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the 
March  issue. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


This  month  Tools  for  Living  went  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  search  of  items  remarkable  for  their  design  quality. 
Several  of  the  artifacts  that  appear  below  have  been  honored  by 
inclusion  in  the  museum's  permanent  Design  Collection.  It  is 
our  feeling  that  too  many  people  underestimate  the  importance 
of  design  in  our  lives.  If  every  man-made  construction  under  the 
sun  had  been  designed  by  the  industrial  artists  who  fashioned 
these  products,  the  world,  we  submit,  would  be  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter place.  The  items,  incidentally,  may  be  purchased  at  the  mu- 
seum (at  23  West  Fifty-third  Street  in  New  York  City)  or 
through  us. 

Also,  it  has  been  a  while  since  we  reminded  our  readers  that" 
we  are  actively  seeking  Tools  suggestions  for  future  issues.  If 
you  have  found  a  product  that  you  particularly  like  and  would 
confidently  recommend  to  a  friend,  tell  us  about  it.  Write  to 
Tools  for  Living,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer and,  if  possible,  his  address.  If  your  suggestion  should  end 
up  on  the  printed  page,  we  will  send  you  a  finder's  fee  of  $25. 


BOOKMARKS 


Designed  by  Michael  Kalil 

Kalil's  buffed,  satin-finished  spring  brass  bookmarks  clip 
onto  a  page  and  point  to  the  line  where  you  left  off.  The  two- 
inch  markers  make  very  comfortable  objects  for  your  fingers  to 
worry  over  as  you  read;  somehow,  they  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
getting  back  into  a  good  book.  A  set  of  three  different  designs  is 
$10.  (B-l) 
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which  U  unknown  to  u».  disposes  as  no*  to 
The  "positive,  convincing  and  rat  ton*!" ' 
nature,  according  to  Parrault:  "Richness  of 
magriiflcence  of  the  building,  the  )uat  and  _ 
svrnm<Srie  which  (in  French]  signifies  the  kjnd  at; 
produces  evident  and  striking  tremoruuaMe)  br— 
kinds  of  proportion,  cf  which  one  is  difficult  to 


THE  ECLISSE  LAMP 

Designed  by  Vico  Magistretti 

A  rounded  panel  swivels  in  front  of  this  handsome  and 
unusual  night  lamp  to  expose  or  shade  the  light  bulb  as  much  as 
you  wish.  Free-standing  or  mounted  on  a  wall,  the  lamp  can  iU 
lumine  an  entire  hallway,  or  a  section  of  the  ceiling  or  floor 
Manufactured  in  Italy,  the  lamp  is  made  of  white,  lacquered 
metal,  is  7  inches  long,  with  a  43A-inch  diameter,  and  is  in  the 
Design  Collection.  It  is  available  for  $40.  (B-2J 


ASHTRAY 

Designed  by  Arne  Jacobsen  h 
This  practical  and  thoroughly  handsome  ashtray  is  made  irjj- 
Denmark  of  tough,  satin-finished  stainless  steel.  Designed  witl  l 
a  revolving  tray  that  rests  on  a  sturdy  cylinder,  the  ashtray  is  23/|J| 
inches  in  diameter  and  2'/2  inches  high.  It  is  included  in  the  Dell] 
sign  Collection.  The  ashtray  costs  $10.  (B-3flj 
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ANDLE  I 


signed  by  Richard  J.  Lionetti 

Based  on  a  design  form  familiar  to  the  construction  industry, 
ise  I-beam-shaped  aluminum  candlesticks  are  both  sturdy  and 
autiful.  Their  mirror  polish  makes  them  stand  out, 
t  they  seemingly  defy  focus,  i.e.,  the  candles  appear  to  float 
|iidst  a  blaze  of  reflections,  while  anchored  at  the  bottom  by  a 
Four  inches  high,  on  a  25/8-inch-square  base,  the 
ldlesticks  cost  $40  per  pair  and  come  in  a  gift  box.  (B-4) 


TRAP  FRAME 


By  Kulicke 

This  transparent  frame  gives  photographs,  paintings, 
lithographs,  and  other  artwork  the  illusion  of  being  suspended 
in  space.  Narrow  bands  of  polished  aluminum  slide  along  the 
beveled  edges  of  two  sheets  of  clear  acrylic  to  hold  them  firmly 
together.  Designed  for  free-standing  use  or  for  hanging  on  a 
wall,  the  frame  comes  in  two  sizes:  nine  by  twelve  inches  and 
eleven  by  fourteen  inches.  The  smaller  costs  $20,  the  larger  $25. 
Please  specify  size  when  ordering.  (B-6) 


HGARETTE  LIGHTER 

■  Braun  North  America 

■This  elegant  yet  sturdy  pocket  lighter  uses  an  electronic  igni- 
m  system  for  instantaneous  ignition  of  its  butane  fuel.  Refilla- 
I,  the  Braun  lighter  has  an  adjustable  flame,  is  encased  in 
In-black  metals,  and  comes  with  a  one-year  international  war- 
Ity.  No  cricket  this,  it  is  featured  in  the  Design  Collection.  The 
ce  is  $30,  which  includes  an  acrylic  holder.  (B-5) 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


To  order,  fill  in  the  coupon  with  the  item  number  which  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  each  Tool  description,  the  item  name,  the 
quantity  of  each  item  you  want,  the  price.  Fill  in  the  total  price 
for  all  items  ordered,  indicate  whether  payment  is  by  check  or 
bank  card,  including  card  number. 

Send  to:  Tools  for  Living,  Harper's  Magazine,  Department  H-l 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Item  Number    Item  Quantity  Price 


Total  (N.Y.  State  residents,  add  appropriate  tax)  $_ 
□  Check  enclosed  (Make  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine) 
Charge  to  □  Master  Charge  □  BankAmericard 


Card  number 

Name  


Expiration  date. 


Address. 
City  


Stnte_ 


Zip  Code_ 
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CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Rates:  SI  per  word.  (10-word  mini- 
mum. Deduct  10c  a  word  if  ad  is  to  run 
six  times:  deduct  20c  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  twelve  times.) 

All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time  you 
send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  order- 
ing more  than  one  insertion,  please 
send  full  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
count.) Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Cop>  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of  the 
second  month  prior  to  the  issue  date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 

Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

 TRAVEL  

Australia.  Authentic  information  is 
freely  available  without  charge  from  the 
Australian  Embassy  in  Washington. 
DC  (202)  797-3000.  and  the 
Australian  Consulate  General  in  New 
York.  (212  )  245-4000.  San  Francisco 
(415)  362-6160.  Los  Angeles  (213) 
380-4610.  and  Chicago  (312)  329-1740. 

Europe  by  car — New  York:  630  Fifth 
Ave.  (212)  581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000 
Sunset  Blvd..  (213)  272-0424.  Complete 
information  car  rental,  purchase 

Learn  to  speak  French.  Spanish.  Ger- 
man, Italian  the  natural  way  while 
visiting  your  chosen  language's  home- 
land. Write:  LIVING  LANGUAGE 
TOURS.  Box  337,  Winnetka,  III.  60093. 

 RESORTS  

Escape  to  our  private  island  in  the  sun. 
Enjoy  that  rare  commodity— tran- 
quility. Relax  in  your  own  cottage- 
swim  on  our  private  beach— have 
candlelight  dinners  with  wine.  Bring  a 
book,  forget  your  tie.  unwind.  Great 
game  fishing,  superb  snorkeling  and 
scuba  diving  (instruction  available). 
Write:  Marina  Cay.  Box  76H.  British 
Virgin  Islands.  Or  call  Tortola  4-2174. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  S7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  . . .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
tunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  S2.  Surplus 
Lands.  Box  6588-HM,  Washington. 
D.C.  20009.  

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available— 
$20  plus  S6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures. S2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64.  Ontario,  Canada. 

Planning  to  move  to  Florida*1  Let  us 
help.  Send  S2.  Real  Estate  Referral. 
P.O.  Box  1068.  Eaton  Park,  Fla.  33840 

 VACATIONS  

Condominium  exchanges — worldwide. 
Executives  and  professionals  only. 
Write:  Vacation  Exchange  Club.  Box 
207H.  Etters.  Pa.  17319.  

The  seaside — Favored  smaller  resort. 
Private  beach.  Near  Sarasota.  Longboat 
Key  (HM).  Fla.  33548. 


Tired  of  high  vacation  costs?  Live 
rent-free  where  you  choose.  Write  Vik- 
ing Home  Exchange.  Box  3007-HM3, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  55165.  

Come  fishing,  backpacking  in  the 
Idaho  primitive  area.  Equipment, 
meals,  guiding,  and  some  of  the  least- 
seen  country  in  continental  U.S.  For  a 
truly  relaxing  vacation  and  solitude  of 
the  wilderness.  Idaho  style,  write  David 
Petersen.  Wilderness  Trails,  Dept.  2, 
221  N.  Adams.  Moscow.  Idaho  83843. 
We  are  licensed  and  bonded. 

Eleuthera  Island.  Bahamas:  3  brand- 
new  luxury  suites  for  rent  at  quiet  and 
secluded  Villaggio  Del  Mare.  Each  suite 
accommodates  four  in  total  privacy. 
Swim,  snorkel,  and  fish  from  private 
beach,  enjoy  magnificent  view  from  30- 
foot  terrace.  S260  weekly.  Please  reply 
to  V.  Ianuale,  4101  N.W.  26  St.. 
Lauderhill.Fla.  33313. 

GOURMETS 


Tea  devotees  savor  world's  rarest  select 
teas.  Grace  Teas  Importers.  Dept.  H  16. 
799  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  10003.  Free 
brochure. 

Winemakers'  kit — free  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex.  Box  12276-T.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55412.  

Special  pumpkin  bread  recipe.  Home- 
made taste-tested  by  relatives  and 
friends.  Send  stamped  envelope  and  SI 
M.  Livergood,  4500  W.  Palmer. 
Chicago,  111.  60639.  

Old-fashioned  fruit  gum  recipe.  Fun  to 

make  and  chew.  SI.  V'anger.  13  Cas- 
sandra Court,  Randallstown.  Md. 
21133.  

The   Art  of  Folding   Napkins — For 

many  foldings,  follow  easy  instructions 
and  diagrams.  Send  S2.50.  A.  Preston. 
3820  Pitman  Rd..  College  Park,  Ga. 
30349.  

Pate  de  champignons,  easy  to  make, 
exquisite  hors  d'oeuvre.  SI.  SAS.  5480 
Wisconsin  Avenue  #609.  Chew 
Chase.  Md.  20015.  

Millionaires'  pie  recipe.  SI  3504  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37204. 

j  STAMPS  

500  different  stamps.  SI. 50.  Smith. 
508-E  Brooks.  College  Station.  Texas 
77840. 

 GAMES  

Association.  Improves  card  play  while 
enjoying  fascinating  game.  Elephant 
memory  system.  $3  ppd.  William 
Taylor.  Box  397  (H),  Newhall.  Calif. 
91322. 

 MOTION  PICTURES  

Super  8mm.  16mm.  8mm  silent  and 
sound  film  classics.  Free  catalogue. 
Niles,  1141-HP  Mishawaka,  South 
Bend.  Ind.  46615. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Classical  cassettes!  Free  catalogue. 
Better  quality..  50%  less  cost  than  rec- 
ords! CCC.  Box  506HM.  Saddle  River. 
N.J.  07458. 


Free!  America's  largest  classical  cata- 
logue. Over  2,000  new  stereo  record- 
ings. Renaissance.  Medieval,  Baroque, 
classical.  Romantic,  modern  music. 
Highest  quality!  Budget  label  prices! 
Available  only  by  mail.  MUSICAL 
HERITAGE  SOCIETY.  Box  932HM. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 


MUSIC 


Dulcimers — traditional  mountain 
styles  handcrafted  in  aged  solid  woods. 
Gotzmer  Stringed  Instruments.  Rt.  2. 
Box  2286  A.  La  Plata.  Md,  20646. 

Learn  to  play  the  recorder— Free  Cata- 
logue—Recorders, Recorder  Music. 
Beginners  Birchwood  Recorder.  In- 
struction book  SI 2.95.  Amster  Re- 
corder Company.  1624  Lavaca  (HM1). 
Austin.  Texas  78701.  

Wholesale  musical  instruments  and 

accessories.  Allied.  573  Route  17.  HM1. 
ParaTnus.  N.J.  07652.  

Liberace  Music  needs  songs,  poems. 
Free  appraisal.  Monthly  awards.  Free 
publishing  selected  material.  Geo. 
Liberace.  6362  Hollywood.  Dept.  HR2. 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90028. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Kaleidoscopes— finest  available,  deli- 
cious visions  guaranteed.  S3. 65 
postpaid.  Mr.  Gyro,  3500  Davis  Lane, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45237. 

Appalachian  handicrafts.  Traditional 
and  contemporary.  Beautifully  made  by 
individual  craftspeople.  "Sampler"  cat- 
alogue. 50c.  Cave  House  Cooperative- 
B,  279  East  Main  St..  Abingdon,  Va. 
24210. 

 COLOR  SLIDES  

GAF  color  slides.  12.500.  all  countries. 
Catalogue  25c.  Worldwide.  7427- 
B(HM)  Washburn.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55423. 

 SCHOOLS  

Florida     Keys    jr. -sr.  high-school 

family.  Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology:  Biofeed- 
back: Writing,  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School.  Living.  Learning  Center.  Box 
285,  Key  Largo.  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 

(305)  245-4610.  

Ph.D.'s,  master's,  bachelor's— official 
nonresident  college  degrees  easily  ac- 
quired through  mail-order  universities 
Revealing  directory.  SI.  Counseling 
Connection,  5495  Claremont.  ~BH. 
Oakland.  Calif.  94618.  ^ 

Pri>ate-school  placement  service.  Stu- 
dent's individual  requirements  primary 
consideration.  163  High  Street.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone:  (203) 

346-5111.  

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice  of 
subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  infor- 
mation. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box  909. 

San  Ysidro.  Calif.  92173.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy. 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  SI  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H.  Secre- 
tary, Sussex  College  of  Technology. 
Highfield,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex.  England. 
RH17  7EX. 


Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  All 
lende  offers  full  undergraduate.  gradtt* 
ate.  and  serious  noncredit  programsSl 
English,  specializing  in  arts.  craftjL 
writing,  Spanish,  and  social  studiell 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  V  A  apt 
proval.  Perpetual  sunshine,  innrpBT 
sive  living.  Mexico's  most  beautiful  tik 
onial  town.  Free  illustrated  prospec^J 
Instituto  Allende.  Box  H.  San  Mi^ 
de  Allende,  Guanajuato.  Mexico. 


ausr 
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Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  dowsing 
courses  and  equipment  catalogue,* 
(refundable).  Established  25  yean 
Dept.  HM1.  Bruce  Copen.  Highfiej 
Dane  Hill.  Sussex.  England  RHI 
7EX, 


CATALOGUES 


Free!     occult-witchcraft  catalogu 

Books,  curios,  unusual  jewelr>.  bizan 
miscellany.  Importers.  Box  2010-HM< 
Toluca  Lake.  Calif.  91602. 

Leaded  art  stained  glass  catalogue, 
plies.  Wholesale/retail.  Send  SI.  Ni 
Studios  (HMD.  7th  and  Addison 
Berkelev.  Calif.  94710. 


I! 


BOOKS 


Fiction,  mysteries,  war,  science.  Fi>  * 
catalogue.  Sunmount  Books.  Box  14  ■- 
H.  Willowdale.  Ont.,  Canada. 


- 


Book  searching.  Prompt  servk  ! 
Regent  House,  108  Roselak:  HM;  L 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026.  

Complete  list  of  books  b>  Rud* 
Steiner.  Anthroposophic  Press.  In 
258  Hungry  Hollow.  Spring  \  alk! 

N.Y.  10977.  M 

Fort>  books  for  S3. 95.  Free  detail 
Harvest.  Box  1807-HM3.  Hollvwoc 

Calif.  90028. 


"Calico  Papers."  Children's  nan 
stories,  crafts.  S3  year.  HM2.  Cochi 
ton.  New  York  12726. 


Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  pro^ 
tion.  beautiful  books.  All  subjects 
vited.  Send  for  free  manuscript  rep 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Pr 
(Dept.  HZX).  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N  Y 
10011. 


Learn  to  read  French.  German.  I  tali 
or  Spanish  without  memorizing  anym 
Revolutionary  new  Rundle  Sysj 
Send  $19.95.  specify  language,  or  # 
for  free  descriptive  London  D 
Telegraph  feature  article.  Templeg 
Dept.  EH,  Box  963.  Springfield, 
62705. 


3u     discount  on  new  books.  Be 

quick.  B-3,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068 


Give  Love  This  Season 

Funny,  sad.  filled  with  hope,  j 
and  the  celebration  of  life. 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  book 
poems  whose  simple  words 
lovely  rhymes  will  illuminate  y 
every  day. 

The  Grateful  Tree 
by  Egon  Neustadt 
Gift-bound,  beautifully  illustr* 
Send  check  or  M  O.  for  19 
(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax) 
FAIRFIELD  PRESS,  Dept. 
(128  E.  62  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  100.' 
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ire  books.  VanTreuren.  1950 
•st,  #108HA,  San  Francisco, 
If.  941 15.  Send  wants. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

it  of  print.  Send  wants  Dept.  AD.  39 
i.   Browning   Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J. 

S70.   

me  the  book— we'll  get  it!  Free 
irch  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
\RT.  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 

60411.  Est.  1948.  

oks  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
n.  Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chicago, 

if.  95926. 


find  books!  Rare  or  out-of-print, 
ie  search.  Eva  Davis  Books,  Box  502 
V,  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

aranteed  sales  for  your  poems.  Free 
ails.      Publications,      Box  83, 

frrfreesboro,  N.C.  27855.  

velists:  Complete  manuscript  criti- 
m.  No  con  games,  blue  skies, 
asonable  rates.  SASE  for  brochure: 
bristic  Associates,  Box  6,  Colorado 

ings,  Colo.  80901.,  

)king  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
can  have  your  book  published,  pro- 
ted,   distributed.   Send   for  Free 
iklet.  HP-2  Vantage  Press,  516  W. 

h  St.,  N.Y.C.  10001.  

iters'-Publishers'  bonanza.  Free 
iklet  on  profitable  writing/marketing 
nula.  Towers  Club,  Drawer 
12038,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98661. 

>k  publishing— manuscripts  and  in- 
ries  invited.  Authors'  Guide  to 
ilication  free  upon  request.  Dorrance 
Company.  Dept.  F,  1617  Kennedy 
d.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
iting,  research,  editing.  All 


sub- 


Is.  Versatile,  expert  staff.  Reasona- 
'rates.  Berkeley  Research,  Box  4241, 
keley,  Calif.  94704.  (415)  848-6710. 

lolarly  treatises,  writing,  editing, 
ing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable.  Per- 
alized.  Confidential.  Professional 
In.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  300-H, 
'ton.  Wash  99328.  

nuscripts.  reports,  academic  writ- 
editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
jsonalized.  Confidential  Professional 
in  at  work.  Research  Unlimited.  Box 
-H.  Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

fessional  editing,  revising,  typing 
|iuscripts.  Marye  Myers,  P.O.  Box 
5-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 

icational  research  from  our  cata- 
le  now  as  low  as  90c  per  page.  Send 
to:  Writer's  Unlimited,  Box  4391, 
hington.     D.C.     20012.  (202) 
1715. 


PUBLICATIONS 


e  booklist.  Rockefeller  banking 
spiracy  revealed  FFF-HC,  Box 
1  11306,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306. 


ty  conversation  is  yours!  Build 
lor  library.  World-wide  survey: 
O0  publications.  85%  renew  an- 
lly,  $35.  Month's  trial:  $2.  FUNNY 
MNY  WORLD.  407  N.  Commercial 
ter  St.,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90210. 


Bank  Note.  $9/12  issues;  newsletter  of 
U.S.  Animal  Bank.  P.O.  Box  15426,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94115.  

Gagwriting  earns  $100-500  month 
spare  time.  Professional's  complete 
Gagwriters  Guide  $4.  Peyser,  3955A 
Nemo  Road,  Randallstown,  Md.  21 133. 

Giant,    $59.95,    13-lb.  unabridged 

thumb-indexed,  320,000-definition 
Webster  dictionary  now  only  $29.95. 
Recession  special.  Latest  1975  edition. 
Send  no  money—  14-day  free  trial. 
Phone  toll-free  (800)  648-3051.  Order 
C.O.D.,  use  your  BankAmericard, 
Master  Charge,  American  Express.  If 
you  prefer,  send  payment  in  full  to 
Webster  Dictionary,  625  North  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Suite  500,  Chicago,  III.  6061 1. 
Be  satisfied  or  return  for  full  refund. 
Add  $2.75  shipping  and  handling. 

Human  Policy  Press:  An  alternative 
press  on  the  rights  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities. Books,  slide  shows,  posters, 
children's  stories.  Publications  List: 
P.O.  Box  127  University  Station, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger.  Dept.  C-1021,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners.  Small 
checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send 
for  free  facts,  BARRETT,  Dept.  C-77- 
G.  6216  No.  Clark,  Chicago,  111.  60660. 

$250  weekly  possible  stuffing  en- 
velopes. Send  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Edray  Mails,  Box  188  RH, 
Albany,  Mo.  64402.  

Unlimited  earnings — Mail  circulars 
from ,  home.  Part/full-time.  Liberal 
commission.  Rush  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope;  Promotions,  Box 
446,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91102.  

Stuff  envelopes.  $25/100.  Free  supplies. 
Send  stamped  envelope.  ISCO,  3835 
42nd,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105.  

Make  money  clipping  newspaper 
items.  $2-$10  each.  Free  details.  Clip- 
pings, Box  10344-H3B,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

94303.   *_ 

Free— 486  money-making  oppor- 
tunities, spare-time,  full-time.  Send  for 
five '  free  issues.  Specialty  Salesman 
Magazine,  Dept.  HM-105,  307  N.  Mich- 
igan,  Chicago,  III.  60601.  

How  to  make  money  addressing  mail- 
ing letters.  Offer  details  15e. 
Lindbloom,  Dept.  HRP  (HM3),  3636 
Peterson,  Chicago  60659.  

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mailing 
Details  25c  and  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velope. Robross,  Box  8768B-HM3, 
Boston,  Mass.  02114. 


Earn  commission  securing  business  ac- 
counts. Freight  Overcharge  Service, 
Box  17746  (HM3),  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38117. 


$39.60  daily.  Self-employment  at  home 
anywhere  U.S.A.  -  Canada.  No  invest- 
ment. For  free  details  mail  self-ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope:  Sbiaharp, 
Postbox  4099-HM3,  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif.  91607.  

$350  weekly  possible  stuffing  en- 
velopes at  home!  Start  immediately! 
Details  $1  refundable.  Royal/HA2, 
531N  La  Cienega,  Los  Angeles  90048. 

Do       simple  addressing-mailing. 

Receive  $12.95  orders.  Keep  $8  profit. 
Details— rush  stamped  envelope.  Dis- 
tributors, Box  9HR,  East  Rockaway, 

N.Y.  11518.  

Import-mail-order  opportunity.  One 
year  risk-free  trial  basis.  Earn  $15,000+ 
or  owe  nothing.  Details:  Northeast  Im- 
ports, World  Trade  Division,  Box  121H, 
Fremont,  N.H.  03044.  

$500-$l,000  possible  stuffing  en- 
velopes. Information,  supplies— rush 
stamped,  addressed  envelope.  21  Cen- 
tury Sales,  Box  77,  Rego  Park,  N.Y. 
11374.  

Free!  Turn  $10  Into  $1,000!  Hotline, 
Box*3155-HA,  Springfield,  Mo.  65804. 

500  companies  offer  work-at-home  op- 
portunities! Complete  directory,  $2. 
NATIONAL  4216-B  Telegraph  Oak- 
land,  Calif.  94609.  

Homeworkers  wanted!  50  firms  need 
addressers/mailers.  Details,  25c  and 
stamped  addressed  envelope:  Pioneer, 
P.O.  Box  67-W,  Pine  Bush,  N.Y.  12566. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

98362.  •  

 1  ■ 

Teachers,  administrators.  Current 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.S. 
$5.95;  abroad,  $5.95.  Leading  Place- 
ment Sources:  U.S.,  $3.95;  foreign, 
$4.95.  EISR,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass. 

02162.  

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign! 
Skilled.  Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity. 
All  fields.  Directory,  applications, 
resume  instructions— $3.  National  In- 
formation, Dept.  7-1,  422  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D  C.  20005. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  monthly! 
Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HM,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229.  

Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you! 

50,000  jobs!  Paid  transportation!  Latest 
information  and  forms,  $1.  Austco,  Box 
3623-H,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90803. 

Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa. 
South  America,  Europe,  etc.  Construc- 
tion, sales,  engineers,  clerical,  etc. 
$8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Over- 
seas Employment.  Box  101  111,  Boston, 
Mass.  02103.  

Overseas — all      occupations!  New 

worldwide  directory,  $2.  Opportunities, 
Box  6586-HM,  Washington,  DC. 
?<><)(  )9 


Overseas  jobs — Now  hiring,  103  coun- 
tries, all  occupations,  high  pay,  free 
transportation,  tax  benefits.  Latest 
computerized  reports— $2.  TRANS- 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box 
90302-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America.  Africa! 
All  Occupations!  $10,000- $50,000+. 
Employment  International.  Box  29217- 
HZ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229.  

The  Whole  World  Travel  Register  on 

overseas  job  opportunities,  working- 
guest  or  paying-guest  stays,  interna- 
tional invitational  stays,  exchange 
visits,  worldwide  contacts,  home  ex- 
changes, etc.,  etc.  Unique.  Indispensa- 
ble. Send  $1.  to  International  Cata- 
logues, Dept.  H,  103  Park  Ave.,  Suite 
414,  N.Y.C.  10017. 

ASSOCIATIONS  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New.  Infor- 
mation: Dept.  HM3,  R.D.  1.  Box  409, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

MEETINGS  &  CONVENTIONS 

Speakers,  conventions,  all  meeting  oc- 
casions. 200  headliners,  wide-ranging 
expertise.  Free  directory:  Success 
Leaders  Speakers  Service,  3960 
Peachtree  Road  NE,  Suite  425,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30319. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  WallTex, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltex-Katzenback-Warren, 
Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply 
all  brands.  Send  for  free  brochures  and 
order  forms.  We  pay  UPS.  Schriber's, 
3220  Brighton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15212.  Call  collect  (412)  766-3274  for 

quotes.  

Nationally  advertised  condoms— finest 
quality  in  various  new  colors,  shapes. 
12  assorted  samples,  $4;  Wholesale 
price  list  included.  Hub  City  Distribut- 
ing.  Box  2081,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740 
Ecuadorian  cooperative:  Embroidered 
100%  cotton  white  muslin  shirts,  S-XL, 
western/peasant,  $19.95,  $1.75 
postage/handling.  No  C.O.D.  5%  tax 
Texas  residents.  Sesame  Enterprises, 
P.O.  Box  12674,  El  Paso,  Texas  79912. 
Hearing  aids.  Wholesale,  buy  direct. 
•Eyeglass,  in-ear,  over-ear,  body.  Made 
in  U.S.A.  $160  complete.  Eden  Whole- 
sale Distributors.  Box  U2-HM3, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  14221.  

Spinning  wheel  kit-sets.  Rotary  Card- 
ers, $90.  Velma  Goode,  Port  Orford, 
Oreg.  97465. 

Selling  comic  books.  Playboys,  movie 
and  television  magazines,  pulps,  radio 
giveaways,  movie  merchandise,  etc. 
1900-1976.  Catalogues  $1.  Gail,  Box 
HG1102,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11354. 
Gauguin.  Modigliani,  Renoir  on  gen- 
uine postage  stamps.  Samples  and  ap- 
provals, $1.  MilMed,  P.O.  Box  297H, 
Aurora,  Colo.  80010.  

Homestead  Flour  Mills:  Ananda 
(HM3).  Nevada  City.  Calif,  from  $75. 
Factory-direct. 
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Stone  Home  flour  mills.  Seven  models, 
S75-S230.  201  L.A.  Ave..  Berkelev, 
Calif.  94707. 

PETS 


Custom-made,  no-wobble  cat  trees. 
Brochure.  The  Cat  Tree  House,  4173 
Montecito,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

PERSONALS 


Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St..  Wash- 
ington.  D  C.  20005.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living, 
superior  schools,  near  universities,  in- 
tegrated neighborhoods.  Contact 
Shaker  Communities,  3380  Lee  Road, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  (216)  751-2155. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute.  Inc..  500  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin.  Texas  78751.  Staff  did  their 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive;  subse- 
quent groups  are  $10  each. 

Instant  memory — New  way  to  remem- 
ber. No  memorization.  Release  "photo- 
graphic" memory.  Stop  forgetting! 
Liberates  extraordinary  knowledge, 
talents,  ESP.  Free  information.  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Thinking.  Box  606- 
H.  Pacific  Palisades.  Calif.  90272. 

Good-natured  young  man  available  as 
traveling  companion.  Speaks  five 
languages.  Ed  Lehmann,  P.O.  Box 
11248.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94101. 

Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services,  Inc., 
Box  471-TP.  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Communal  living  magazine  and  Uto- 
pian newspaper.  Samples,  $1. 
Storefront  Classroom.  P.O.  Box  1174. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

Penfriends!  Lonely  and  sincere,  25c. 
Enterprises.  1626  Walton.  Oceanside, 
Calif. 


Handwriting  analysis  in  depth,  $10  and 
sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E.  29  St., 
N.Y.C.  10016.  

Play  chess  by  mail!  Information: 
CHESSNUTS,  25-HB  Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus.  Mass.  01906.   

Overpopulation  is  a  cancerous  disease 
destroying  mankind  and  the  world. 
Negative  Population  Growth  needed. 
Free  brochure,  NPG,  INC.,  Room 
414(H2),  103  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 
10017.  

Degrees  by  mail  Accredited  bachelors, 
masters,  doctorates.  No  course  work. 
Surprisingly  low  cost.  Free  details.  Dr. 
John  Bear,  7350-J  Highway  One,  Lit- 
tleriver,  Calif.  95456. 

Poor  doctoral  student  doing  research 
requests  donations  for  shipping  belong- 
ings abroad.  H.  Levy,  624  WARF, 
Univ.  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  53706. 

Ganzfeld  eyecups  stimulate  ESP — $2. 

Free  Catalogue.  Psi-Mappson,  720  Dor- 
roll.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49505. 
Struggling,  advanced  student  musician 
in  dire  need  of  bassoon  or  funds.  Mar- 
tinez, P.O.  Box  7244.  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  87103. 
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The  Bionomic  Church  of  Mankind 

teaches  the  premises,  principles'  and 
practices  of  the  natural,  biological, 
ecologically  established  religion  of  all 
life.  It  teaches  a  complete,  detailed 
methodology,  which  if  followed,  will 
permit  anyone  to  achieve  enlighten- 
ment—the instantaneous  integration  of 
all  their  knowledge  in  a  single, 
coherent,  whole  concept.  It  presents  a 
comprehensive  introduction  to 
anthroponomical  science  and  it  pro- 
vides the  scientifically  valid  ethical  re- 
quirements for  every  human  action.  To 
hasten  the  realization  of  mankind  in 
complete  harmony,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  every  human  life,  the  Church  is 
soliciting  donations  to  its  education  and 
information  programs.  All  donors  will 
receive  literature  describing  the 
bionomic  religion,  its  genetic  origin,  the 
obfuscating  influences  of  myths,  and 
enlightenment.  Donors  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  more,  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  book,  Bionomic  Religion,  upon 
publication  early  next  year.  Donors 
who  give  substantially  will  be  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  re-education 
of  mankind.  Please  send  donations  to: 
The  Bionomic  Church.  Box  265.  Mount 
Eden.  Calif.  94557.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage''  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  inter- 
national correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes.  Box  110660/H. 
Berlin  1 1,  Germany.   

Financial    wealth    increased    by  a 

proven,  step-by-step  method.  Send  $2 
for  our  booklet.  P.O.  Box  8071, 
Cranston,  R.I.  02920.  

Free  biorhythm  information  A.  J.  En- 
terprises,  Box   2211-HM3,  Peabody, 

Mass.  01960.  

Advertise  in  50  different  rural 
newspapers  same  time.  Total  cost 
under  $20.  Econo  Ads,  Box  5073-HM3. 
San  Angelo.  Texas  76901.  

Stop  balding.  Ultra  Hair  grows  hair. 
Spectacular  results  guaranteed.  $19.95. 
Banner  Laboratories.  Box  10288  J- 
HM3,  Detroit  48210.  

New  winning  Bingo  system — $1. 
Bingo.  1700  Haywood  Road.  (HM2). 

Asheville,  N.C.  28806.  

Minister  for  Christ.  Lifetime  ordina- 
tion, D.D.,  church  charters.  Details  25c. 
Ministry  of  Christ,  Inc.  R4.  Box  314- 
D(HM3),  Delavan,  Wis.  53115. 

Amusing  European  honorary  fictitious 
degrees.  For  color  brochures  send  $2. 
International  Awards  Committee. 
Dept.  (HM3),  2350  Bean  Creek  Rd.. 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060. 
Rejuvenate,  slow  aging.  Revolutionary 
medical  discovery.  Information:  Swiss, 
Box  184,  Station  "E,"  Toronto,  Canada 
M6H4E2.  

Night  Worker?  Insomniac?  Join  the 
Nightowl  Club.  Associate  membership 
card  and  details,  $1.  Charter  member- 
ship card  and  monthly  newsletter  for 
year,  $5.  Neal,  Box  11287,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  3721  1. 


Articulate,     dean's-listed  Harvard 

sophomore,  economics  major  with 
training  in  statistics  and  -population 
studies,  seeks  summer  employment 
where  the  nature  of  the  position  is 
more  important  than  the  salary.  NYC- 
based  but  will  travel.  Resume.  Lewis, 
Quincy  F-41,  Harvard,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138.  

Help  make  a  better  world.  Learn  a 
language,  history,  culture.  Volunteer 
for  PEACE  CORPS  opportunities. 
Architects/planners.  MBAs,  CPAs, 
nurses.  math/science  degrees, 
agriculture,  engineering.  Africa,  Asia, 
South  America,  Pacific.  Transporta- 
tion, living,  medical  expenses  paid.  U.S. 
citizen.  Singles  or  couples  only.  Ap- 
ply/Information: Lynn  Rotenberg,  AC- 
TION, ORC  Box  P-4,  Washington, 
D  C.  20525.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Astrology,  ESP,  occult— penfriends. 

Send  self-description,  birthdate,  S3 
Leo,  Box  7754-C13,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

Balding?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  grew  hair, 
others  too,  ending  scalp  problems.  Ask 
proof.  Kit,  $18.  International  Laborato- 
ries, P.O.  .Box  41-4176,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  33141.  

Interesting  penfriends!  25c  handles. 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  Park.  Calif 


Sonora— Queen  of  Red  (Good) 
Witches.  If  you  enjoy  being  miserable,  a 
failure  in  love  and  money  matters,  suf- 
fer poor  health,  never  win  at  anything, 
can't  attract  or  hold  a  loved  one;  then 
ignore  this  message!!  However,  if  you 
wish  to  become  one  of  the  "favored 
ones"  that  have  and  enjoyed  all  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life  that  your  heart  desires, 
call  (305)  696-4073.  Or  write  problems 
and  desires,  include  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  A  $5  or  S10  dona- 
tion will  be  acceptable.  2347  N.W.  103 
St.,  Miami.  Fla.  33147.  ___ 

Meet  your  ideal  mate.  Computer 
matching  nationwide.  Only  $19.  Free 
Questionnaire.  Team.  1270  Broadway. 

N.Y.C.  

Penfriends.  nationwide,  worldwide. 
Individualized  service.  Send  details  for 
free  personalized  reply.  Currents,  Box 
905-H.  Manchester  Center,  Vt.  05255. 

Bio-rhythm  charts:  Computerized,  full 
year,  explanations.  Send  $3.95  and 
birthdate.  Bio-Rhythm  Institute.  Dept. 
Z01 .  Box  58383,  Houston.  Texas  77058. 

Intensive  counseling  on  personal  prob- 
lems in  highly  concentrated  form. 
Reaches  you  anywhere,  quickly,  pri- 
vately. Details  on  request.  Ask  about 
our  mind-opening  tapes  on  transvest- 
ism/transsexualism— used  in  medical 
schools.  CONFIDE,  Box  56-HMK. 
Tappan.  N.Y.  10983.  (914)  359-8860. 

1,000  address  labels.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress. Zip,  and  $2.  to  SEPE,  224  Ham- 
mond, Univ.  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


Home  study  course  in  economics.  A  1' 
lesson  study  that  will  throw  light  on  t 
day's  baffling  problems.  Tuition  fre 
small  charge  for  materials.  Write 
HENRY  GEORGE  INSTITUTE, 
W.  42  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  .10036. 


Desperately  need  $250,000.  My  life  d 
pends  on  it.  Mike  Kiefer,  3615  Carso 
Amarillo.  Texas.  

Graduate  student — funds  needed.  Ser 
donations.  GADO,  1729  67  St.,  #2 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  11204. 


Help!  Student  needs  financial  ai 

Chris,  720  West  First,  Apt.  2 
Cheney,  Wash.  99004. 


Condoms  for  Men — by  mail!  30  t' 

brands— Trojan,  Textured  Nackc 
Profil.  Three  samples:  $1.  Twelve  m 
ed  samples:  $3.  Plain  package.  Poplt 
Box  2556  -  Dept.  CH  A-6B,  Chapel  H 

N.C. 


LATE  LISTING 


TRAVEL 


Worldwide    freighter    guide,  $2. 

Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger-car 
ing  freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21  0 
Bell.  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361. 


Interested  in  Women? 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  future  iss 
of  WRAPAROUND  will  explore  t 
subject  of  feminine  beauty.  To  help 
ascertain  whether  this  is  a  suitable  si 
ject,  we  would  appreciate  hearing  fr< 
our  readers.  Would  such  a  WRAP 
ROUND  be  inevitably  sexist  or  oth 
wise  offensive?  Is  there  anything 
discuss  at  all?  (You  can  answer  t 
question  directly  or  with  a  brief  arti 
of  300-500  words  if  you  feel  you  h 
something  to  say  on  the  subja 
Where  do  our  standards  of  beauty  ca 
from1  How  have  they  changed  0' 
time,  and  by  what  means'7  How  mi 
agreement  exists  among  men,  arm 
women,  between  men  and  women, 
what  constitutes  beauty  in  a  worn; 
To  save  ourselves  a  litany  of  clic 
about  spiritual  beauty,  et  cetera,  let 
confine  the  discussion  to  phys 
beauty.  If  your  responses  prove  si 
ciently  interesting  and  agreeable 
WRAPAROUND  on  this  subject 
appear  in  due  course.  Write 
Aphrodite  Department,  WRAI 
ROUND,  Harper's  Magazine,  1 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  100 


Ship  sinking.  $4,800  will  salvage. 
Thanks  for  any  help.  Time  for  Living, 
Inc.  Non-Profit  Day  Care  Center,  233 
Homeland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21212. 


Reprints  Available 

Reprints  of  the  Decern 
WRAPAROUND.  "The  World 
the  Brain,"  are  available  at  a  p 
of  75  cents  per  single  copy,  $1 
two,  and  35  cents  for  each  at 
tional  copy,  payable  in  advance 

Send  your  requests  to  Am 
Santoro,  Reprint  Department,  F 
per's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Aver 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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Two  cheers  for  technology 

ter  reading  "In  Praise  of  Tech- 
;y"  by  Samuel  C.  Florman  [No- 
er]  all  I  can  say  is  "Glory,  hal- 
h!"  At  last  an  erudite  and  ar- 
te writer  has  taken  the  trouble 
molish  the  myth  that  technology 
tihuman.  He  has  done  an  out- 
ing job  of  it.  Most  self-appoint- 
tellectuals  have  simply  parroted 
(arty  line  of  the  environmental- 
nth  sickening  uniformity,  and 
includes  Mumford  and  Dubos, 
should  know  better, 
e  might  be  tempted  to  suggest 
intitechnologists  should  spend  a 
in  some  country  where  technol- 
barely  exists,  say,  Bolivia  or 
ladesh,  and  live  on  a  typical  na- 
ncome  (perhaps  $100  a  year), 
of  them  might  learn  the  facts 
Harold  F.  Klein 
Denver,  Colo. 

i  Praise  of  Technology"  is  a 
did,  long  overdue  argument  to 
Cobabble  of  the  people  Florman 
to  as  antitechnologists.  The 
iichnologists  find  cities  "blankly 
rm."  It's  probable  that  these 
neo-cavedwellers  have  ancestral 
erparts  hanging  from  some  an- 
limb  of  the  family  tree  who 
1  the  maize  fields  "blankly  uni- 
when  they  were  first  planted 
ws  for  easy  harvesting, 
chnology  is  a  function  of  the 
ve  urge,  an  urge  no  more  to  be 
ed  than  hunger  or  sex.  It  is  as 
apable  as  it  is  thrilling.  The  an- 
is  not  to  walk  away  from  tech- 
y,  but  to  participate  in  it  and, 
the  energy  and  brains,  to  di- 
Fred  Wickham 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

tnuel  C.  Florman  knows  anti- 


technological  thought  quite  well,  as 
evidenced  by  his  many  apt  quota- 
tions from  Ellul,  Mumford,  Dubos, 
Reich,  and  Roszak.  His  selections 
were  of  such  potency,  in  fact,  that 
I  found  their  argument  overshadow- 
ing his  own — a  case  of  the  duelist 
conceding  his  opponent  the  pistol 
while  reserving  the  rapier  for  him- 
self, a  grievous  oversight  in  a  tech- 
nologist. 

How  odd  to  read  in  Harper's  the 
serious  assertion  that  "the  passion- 
ate search  for  'a  philosophy'  is  the 
very  thing  ( italics  mine  )  that  is  most 
likely  to  lead  us  down  the  dreadful 
path  of  dogma  and  totalitarianism." 
This  amounts  to  a  put-down  of  the 
historical  ideal  of  liberal  education 
which,  from  classical  Athens  to  the 
present,  has  sought  to  lift  man  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  ancestral 
ape. 

Florman  need  not  take  the  word 
of  the  philosophers  that  the  neo- 
Frankenstein  monster  we  know  as 
technology  demeans  and  depersonal- 
izes the  urban  worker;  he  can  find 
the  clinical  evidence  in  such  books  as 
Studs  Terkel's  Working,  a  compen- 
dium of  eye-to-eye  interviews  with 
shop,  office,  and  factory  workers  who 
make  it  plain  that  their  routinized, 
machine-synchronized  lives  are  as 
dull  and  as  dead-end  as  any  peas- 
ant's; indeed,  their  plight  may  be 
worse,  since  there  is  no  precedent 
for  modern  man's  vulnerability  to 
the  constant,  terrible  buzzing  from  a 
supercharged  environment. 

Perhaps  technology's  wordiest 
apologist  to  date,  Florrnan  stands 


CORRECTION 

In  the  December  issue,  Philip 
Booth's  poem  "How  to  See  Deer"  was 
inadvertently  printed  without  its  clos- 
ing lines.  Harpers  regrets  the  error 
and  extends  its  apologies  to  Mr.  Booth. 


under  the  same  charge  he  has  leveled 
at  the  more  articulate  antitechnol- 
ogists— their  pushing  of  dogma.  Yet 
he  has  made  it  clear  that  his  faith 
in  technology  as  the  salvation  of 
man  is  total.  He  has  chosen  to  dis- 
count the  philosophers'  and  environ- 
mentalists' warning:  that  the  manic 
technology  which  now  makes  life  in- 
tolerable for  the  many  will,  in  some- 
what less  than  the  long  run,  make 
life  impossible  for  all. 

Charles  DeLacy 
Chicago,  111. 

Cave ! 

Like  Frederick  Piatt  ["Life  With- 
out Latin,"  November],  I  suspect 
the  decline  of  the  West  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decline  of  de- 
clensions. Mr.  Piatt,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  have  a  few  holes  in  his  pain- 
fully acquired  classical  education. 
No  matter  how  hard-pressed  by  Gauls 
and  Helvetians,  Caesar  would  never 
have  said  '''Die  jacta  est,"  which  isn't 
even  Latin  gibberish,  but  "Alea  jacta 
est."  And  Cornelia's  (not  Cordelia's) 
jewels  were  not  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, but  two  sons,  the  reformist  pol- 
iticians Gaius  and  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. Ah,  well.  Dormitat  Homerus. 

Katha  Pollitt 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Frederick  Platt  replies: 

My  thanks  to  the  many  readers 
who  pointed  out  my  inexcusable  er- 
rors. I  have  evidently  been  carrying 
around  these  misconceptions  since 
early  in  high  school,  and,  since  they 
didn't  come  up  again  in  my  later 
education,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  check.  Now  I  have  learned  my  I 
son.  Well,  tin'  article  stated  I  s 
Latin,  but  never  said  I  was  an 
at  it. 
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Welfare.  Geneva.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7. 

HP  0620 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  Inc.  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1975 


INCOME: 
Public  Support: 
Sponsorship  contributions 
Other  contributions 
Bequests 

Total  Public  Support 
Other  Support: 

Reimbursements  from 
Christian  Children's 
Fund  of  Canada 
Other  Income 

TOTAL  INCOME 


Percentage  of 
Total  Income 

80.5% 
9.8 
1.4 


Amount 


$23,229,680 
2,815,910 
403,971 
91.7%  $26,449,561 


2,061,463 
330,991 
1 00.0%  $28,842,015 


7.2 
1.1 


Christian  Children's  Fund  financial  reports  are  in  accordance 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
industry  audit  guide,  AUDITS  OF  VOLUNTARY  HEALTH 
AND  WELFARE  ORGANIZATIONS.  Our  complete  audit 
report  is  available  upon  request. 


EXPENSES: 
Program  services  for: 
Family  support 
Homeless  children 
Primary  and  secondary 
education 

Total  Program  Services 
Supporting  Services: 

Management  and  general 
Fund  raising 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 


60.0% 

$17,316,977 

9.9 

2,844,841 

11.2 

3,241,216 

81.1% 

$23,403,034 

9.1 

2,627,202 

1 1.5 

3,319,034 

101.7^ 

$29,349,270 

(DEFICIT)— Excess  of 

Expenses  over  Income      (1.7)%      $  (507,255)* 

♦Note:  The  Unrestricted  Fund  deficit  of  $274,388  was  absorbed 
by  prior  years'  surplus  as  was  the  Restricted  Fund  deficit  of 
$212,671  and  the  Land,  Building  and  Equipment  Fund  deficit  of 
$58,219.  The  Endowment  Fund  realized  a  surplus  of  $38,023. 


LETTERS 


A  no  vote  on  the  Establishment 

Peter  Schrag's  nostalgic  plea  for 
an  Establishment  ["America  Needs 
an  Establishment,"  December]  pre- 
sents curious  paradoxes.  On  the  one 
hand  he  argues  that  "Establishments 
obviate  .  .  .  crises:  their  function  has 
always  been  to  mediate,  to  negotiate, 
and  to  temper,  if  not  to  eliminate  ex- 
tremes"— in  other  words  to  keep  the 
lid  on,  a  ploy  which  can  cause  ex- 
plosions. But  when  he  comes  down  to 
cases,  such  as  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
he  says,  "No  one  can  blame  the  Es- 
tablishment for  that  frailty  [i.e.,  the 
assumption  of  omnipotence],  only 
for  its  fatal  inability  to  comprehend 
what  was  happening."  I  submit  that 
that  is  the  usual  weakness  of  Estab- 
lishments from  the  ministry  of  Lord 
North  to  the  administration  of  "the 
best  and  the  brightest"  who  spon- 
sored the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Schrag  admits  that  the  Wasp-dom- 
inated CIA  under  Allen  Dulles, "in  its 
clandestine  fiddling  in  other  govern- 
ments, perfectly  reflected  the  Estab- 
lishment style."  So  we  should  have 
an  Establishment? 

Contrary  to  Schrag's  view,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  brain  trust  was  not 
the  Establishment;  it  was  at  war  with 
the  conservative  Establishment — and 
Schrag  grants  that  Establishments 
are  conservative.  Roosevelt  was  con- 
demned as  "a  traitor  to  his  class," 
i.e.,  the  Establishment. 

One  could  cite  the  establishmen- 
tarians,  including  the  Episcopal  bish- 
op of  western  Massachusetts,  and  the 
presidents  of  Harvard  and  MIT,  who 
supported  the  execution  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti.  And  as  Lincoln  Steffens 
pointed  out,  the  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines in  big  cities  like  Philadelphia 
were  linked  with  the  Establishment 
of  wealth  and  privilege. 


It  is  probably  impossible  for  a  na- 
tion as  large  and  diverse  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  have  a  national  Estab- 
lishment, and  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Schrag's  evidence  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  do  not.  Ernest  Earnest 

Gladwyne,  Pa. 

How  not  to  run  a  railroad 

Michael  Harrington's  article 
["How  to  Run  a  Railroad,"  Decem- 
ber] was  totally  wrong  on  numerous 
basic  issues.  Certain  of  the  more  bla- 
tant fallacies  should  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Harrington  raises  the  worn- 
out  argument  of  land  grants  to  the 
railroad.  He  neglects  to  mention  that 
numerous  railroads  never  received 
land  grants.  More  important,  no  rail- 
road was  "given"  land  grants.  They 
were  required  to  pay  for  such  grants 
for  nearly  a  century,  in  the  form  of 
reduced  rates  on  government  traffic. 
These  reduced  rates  continued  until 
October  1946,  and  total  estimated 
payments  by  the  railroads  amounted 
to  $1.25  billion — many  times  the 
value  of  the  lands  received. 

Mr.  Harrington  talks  in  glowing 
terms  about  the  positive  solution  that 
nationalization  offers.  He  refers  to 
our  experiment  during  World  War  I 
as  successful,  apparently  because,  ac- 
cording to  Harrington,  "the  rail  un- 
ions then  campaigned  vigorously  for 
permanent  nationalization."  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  when  we  nation- 
alized our  rail  system  during  World 
War  I,  taxpayers  lost  money  at  the 
rate  of  $2  million  each  day.  The  evi- 
dence concerning  the  lack  of  effec- 
tiveness of  nationalization  is  so  over- 
whelming that  it  is  shocking  that  Mr. 
Harrington  would  either  be  unaware 
of  the  data  or  choose  to  ignore  them. 
Foreign  railroads  run  annual  operat- 
ing deficits  approximately  equivalent 


to  25  percent  of  revenues.  In  the  Un 
ed  States,  that  would  equate  to  an  a 
nual  operating  loss  of  $3  billion,  ar 
this  does  not  take  into  account  tlr 
initial  cost  of  nationalizing  our  ra 
system,  which  would  be  a  staggerir 
one.  No  country  with  nationalize 
railroads  breaks  even  on  its  rail  bu* 
ness.  Annual  deficits  range  from  $ 
million  to  $1.6  billion. 

I  suppose  that  we  should  be  grat 
ful  that  Mr.  Harrington  identifii 
himself  as  "a  lifelong  socialist. 
This  apparently  explains  his  tender 
cy  to  offer  a  government  solution  f< 
all  perceived  problems  as  well  as  go 
ernment  solutions  for  problems  m 
perceived.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Harrin 
ton's  confession  does  not  absolve  hi 
from  inaccuracies  based  on  poor  I 
search  or  selectivity  in  the  present 
tion  of  data  which  creates  a  distort* 
result.       Irvine  0.  Hockaday,  ]\ 

Preside! 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  ln|  ^ 
Kansas  City,  M 


Michael  Harrington  replies: 

First,  the  question  of  how  mu< 
the  railroads  paid  for  lands  receivi 
from  the  government  is  open  to  di 
pute.  I  took  my  facts  from  the  U. 
Railway  Association  report,  whii 
was  commissioned  by  the  Congre 
and  has  somewhat  more  authori 
than  Mr.  Hockaday. 

Second,  the  government  did  n 
nationalize  the  railroads  durii 
World  War  I.  It  took  over  runnii 
the  trains  and  returned  them  to  t> 
private  owners  at  a  premium, 
frankly  do  not  know  if  they  operati 
at  a  loss  during  that  period,  but 
they  did  so,  I  assume  that  it  was  t 
cause  they  were  being  used  to  a 
vance  the  war  effort,  somethii 
which  no  nation  does  on  the  basis 
a  profit-and-loss  statement. 

A  third  and  related  point:  IV 


Outstanding  books. 
Significant  savings. 

300K  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 


141  Pub 
price  $8.95 


Have  YOU  EVER  experienced  the  great  good- fortune  of  finding 
the  very  book  you're  shopping  for  "on  sale"?  That's  the  kind  of 
pleasure  you'll  enjoy  again  and  again  when  you  shop  in  America's 
Bookstore— the  Book-of-the -Month  Club.  You  start  by  choos- 
ing four  books  you're  eager  to  read— all  for  only  $1.  Then, 
as  a  member,  you'll  regularly  be  offered  a  choice  of  the  best 
books  published,  almost  always  at  substantial  savings.  If  you 
continue  your  membership  past  the  trial  period,  you'll  be 
eligible  for  our  unique  Book-Dividend®  plan— a  delightful 
way  to  save  even  more,  at  least  70%  on  bookstore  prices. 
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price  $12.50 
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$1 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose 
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'rices  shown  are  publishers'  U.S. 
prices.  Outside  the  U.S..  prices 
ire  generally  somewhat  higher. 
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376  TOTAL  FITNESS 
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by  LAURENt  I  I 
MOREHOUSE,  PH.D., 
and  LEONARD  I.ROSS 

i  Pub  price  $6.95) 


127  THE  POETRY 
OF  ROBERT  FROST 

Edited  by 

I  I  IVv  ARI  i  I  (ISM  K1 
I  Mill  M    I  Pub 

price  $12.95 1 

142  THE  SEVEN 
SISTERS  The  Great 
Oil  Companies  &  the 
World  They  Shaped 

bv  ANTHONY  s  IMPS)  IN 

I  Pub  price  $10 1 
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price  $10.95 

557  J  R  by 

WILLIAM  G  A  DDIS 

•  Pub  price  $15  > 

447  THE  GREAT 
RAILWAY  BAZAAR  By 
Train  Through  Asia 
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(Pub  price  $10 1 

464  VALLEY  FORGE  by 

MAC  KIM  LAY  KANTOR 
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343  THE  DICTIONARY 
OF  MISINFORMATION 
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(Pub  price  $8.95 1 
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252  Pub 
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554  THOMAS 
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Illustrated-  (Pub 
price  $12,501 

570  LETTERS  HOME 
Correspondence 
1950-1963  by 

SYLVIA  PLATH 

Selected  &  edited  with 
commentary  bv 

AUREL1A  SCHOBER 
PLATH  .  I II  US. 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

161  JOY  OF 

COOKING  by  irma  s 

ROMBAI  I  H  iiihl 
MARION  R.  HI  (  M  H 

Illustrated 
1  975  edition 
(Pub  price  $10 1 

173  THE  WAR 

AGAINST  THE 
JEWS  1933  1  945 

bv  LL'CY  S. 
DAWIDOWICZ,  Maps 
(Pub  price  $15 1 


465  WITHOUT 
FEATHERS  by 

WOODY  ALLEN 

I  Pub  price  $7.95l 

331  SPECIAL  ENVOY 
to  Churchill  and 
Stalin  1941-1946  by 

W.  AVERELL 

harriman  and 

ELIE  ABEL 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $15i 

310  THE  GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO  (Vol.  I) 
by  aleksandr  l. 

SOLZHENITSYN 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 
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price  $15 


500  THE  EDEN 
EXPRESS:  A  Personal 
Account  of 
Schizophrenia  bv 

MARK  VONNEGUT 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 
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price  $15 

493  THE  BOOK  OF 
ABIGAIL  AND  JOHN 
Selected  Letters  of  the 
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1762  1784  Edited  by 

L.  H.  BUTTERFIELD, 
MARC  FRIEDLAENDER 
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ONLY  A  VERY  SPECIAL  WOOD  will  do 
for  making  charcoal  to  smooth  out  Jack  Daniel's. 

We  only  use  hard  maple  from  high  ground. 
It's  hauled  to  the  Hollow,  sawed  up  in  strips 
and  burned  by  Jack  Bateman  here  to  produce 
charcoal.  Then,  when  this  charcoal  is  tightly 
packed  into  room-high  mellowing  vats, 
just-made  Jack  Daniel's 
is  slowly  seeped  through 
it.  This  is  charcoal 
mellowing.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  a  special 
kind  of  wood.  But  we 
have  plenty  of  both  at 
Jack  Daniel  Distillery. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


LETTERS 


Hockaday  is  so  totally  immersed 
a  commercial  calculus  that  he  do| 
not  understand  that  some  subsidiz 
choose  to  subsidize  efficient  ma 
transportation  for  the  people  ai 
thereby  not  incur  the  enormous  s 
cial  costs  that  our  chaotic  corpora 
subsidy  system  has  entailed.  It  is  pi 
cisely  the  application  of  private-e 
terprise  theories  to  areas  of  soci 
concern  that  has  contributed  to  ti 
deterioration  of  cities,  the  enviro 
ment,  ei;  cetera. 

Finally,  if  Mr.  Hockaday  thinks 
regard  nationalization  as  a  panace 
he  might  consult  the  careful  empi 
cal  criticism  of  nationalized  indi 
tries  in  my  book  Socialism.  In  tl 
case,  however,  private  enterprise  h 
failed  so  dramatically  at  enormo 
public  cost  that  nationalization  cou 
only  be  better. 


ii 

:i 


Brain  fo< 


We  read  with  great  interest  t 
December  WRAPAROUND,  "T 
World  of  the  Brain,"  and  appla 
your  efforts  to  bring  this  topic  to  t 
public.  One  of  the  dedicated  pi 
poses  of  the  Brain  Research  Founc 
tion  is  to  encourage  better  und< 
standing  of  the  brain  and  brain-rel; 
ed  illnesses,  and  we  have  written  f 
reprints  of  the  WRAPAROUN 
which  will  be  used  for  that  purpo: 

Since  1953  the  Brain  Resear 
Foundation  has  provided  support  f 
ongoing  research  projects  and  pi 
fessional  and  scientific  educatior 
programs,  and  in  affiliation  with  t 
University  of  Chicago,  has  est 
lished  the  Brain  Research  Institu 
While  dramatic  advances  have  be 
made  in  cancer  and  heart  resean 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
brain  research.  Thank  you  for  co 
piling  this  interesting  and  worthwh 
section,  which  will  contribute  in  p; 
to  a  better  understanding  of  this  si 
ject.  Clinton  E.  Fra 

Presid 

Brain  Research  Foundati 
Chicago, 


I 


As  a  student  nurse,  may  I  say  tl 
"The  World  of  the  Brain'"  exceed 
every  anatomy  and  physiology  l 
ture  I  have  received  so  far.  Belie 
me  when  I  say  that  this  article  will 
well  circulated  among  our  studt 
body.  Gerry  Smyth  Morg 

St.  Louis,  \ 


Sec 
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[TIE  CANDIDATE  FROM 
DISNEYLAND 


tonald  Duck  for  President 
|y  Barry  Farrell 

Here  again  to  haunt  us 
with  our  own  grim  myths 
comes    another  humble 
merchant's    plucky  son, 
another  staunch  believer 
la  "roots"  and  the  retail  ethic,  who 
Ipce  upon  a  time  washed  dishes, 
Iho  fought  to  make  the  football 
Ram  at  school.  Only  this  one  sits  at 
■inference  tables  fifty  years  later 
llcetching  memories  of  himself  in 
■loulder  pads  and  jersey.  This  one 
Allows  his  horoscope  and  gets  his 
■leas  from  one-page  "mini-memos" 
■rovided    by    his   staff.    This  one 
Ihunches  jelly  beans  and  addresses  his 
■ife  as  "mommy."  Think  of  him  as 
■  ixon  without  the  savvy  or  self-pity, 
■pother  pious  boyhood  pauper  in 
horn  God  has  confided  the  friend- 
fiip  of  suntanned  millionaires, 
j  Ronald  Duck.  That  he  should  be 
:garded  as  a  serious  candidate  for 
resident  is  a  shame  and  embarrass- 
ment for  the  country  at  large  to  swal- 
»w.  His  appeal  is  to  the  fed-up  and 
fudging  aged  white  Christian  chil- 
ren  of  America — and  they  are  ev- 
ywhere.   But   here  in  California, 
here  Reagan's  eight  years  as  gov- 
"nor  seemed  a  thoroughly  convinc- 
ig  demonstration   that  mediocrity 
'id  peevishness  don't  pay,  his  un- 
iminished  place  in  national  politics 
.  a  fact  that  perplexes  and  dismays. 


In  California  there  is  always  that 
edge,  that  margin  to  allow  for  ex- 
cesses, and  sending  Reagan  to  Sacra- 
mento was  just  a  lapse  into  backlash, 
a  sour  folly;  keeping  him  there  was 
more  of  the  order  of  a  manageable 
nuisance,  like  having  an  old  uncle  in 
the  attic  shouting  into  trunks  and  sa- 
luting dusty  mirrors.  When  he  left  the 
statehouse  a  year  ago,  it  was  as  though 
he  had  been  humored  and  put  away. 

Yet,  in  a  season  when  the  call  to 
greatness  has  summoned  forth  a  crew 
who  wouldn't  make  appealing  pall- 
bearers at  a  sober  citizen's  funeral, 
Reagan's  confession  of  candidacy  the 
week  before  Thanksgiving  was  taken 
to  be  so  august  an  event  that  both 
Time  and  Newsweek  were  already  on 
the  newsstands  with  his  face  on  their 
covers.  Time's  kindly  oil  portrait 
showed  him  as  he  might  exist  in  the 
mind  of  a  sentimental  moviegoer— 
pink-cheeked  and  earnest,  blue  of 
eye,  the  crow's  feet  almost  surgical. 
Newsweek's  life-size  color  photo- 
graph, however,  used  such  fearless 
focus  that  it  could  just  as  well  have 
been  a  tribute  to  mortuary  science. 
Puckers  assailed  the  mouth  and  muz- 
zle; the  lips  were  curved  in  ;i  stingy 
grin;  even  the  ears  were  wrinkled. 
The  face  may  have  owed  nothing  to 
Max  Factor  or  the  makers  of  Grecian 
Formula  fas  Time  was  at  some  pains 


alleging ) ,  but  even  so  it  was  not  such 
a  good  face  anymore.  All  that  was 
left  was  a  Dorian  Gray  kind  of 
boyishness,  a  shellacked  illusion  of 
youth  which  both  magazines,  myste- 
riously, extolled.  "A  citizen-politician 
with  a  Cinerama  grin,"  said  News- 
week; "a  fresh  face  in  Presidential 
politics,"  said  Time. 

Citizen-politician?  Fresh  face?  So 
profound  is  Reagan's  public  presence 
that,  after  eight  years  as  governor  of 
the  nation's  most  populous  state,  he 
retains  his  amateur  standing  in  poli- 
tics; even  as  he  threatens  Stassen's 
record  as  a  stalker  of  convention 
aisles,  he  strikes  the  same  gallant 
pose  that  served  so  well  ten  years 
ago.  Like  other  inexplicably  popular 
figures  of  the  TV  age,  he  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  can  always  brush  the 
promises  off  his  jacket,  straighten  his 
tie,  and  step  unmussed  from  the 
wreckage  of  his  office,  ready  to  look 
another  camera  in  the  eye.  As  long 
as  he  doesn't  have  to  extemporize, 
he  seems  to  be  talking  turkey.  He  is 
neat,  forceful,  Rotary  elegant,  a  pow- 
erful campaigner  who  can  tell  Pat- 
and-Mike  jokes  in  a  light  brogue. 
Wife  Nancy  is  a  Christmas-tree  angel 
like  Pat,  another  wholesome  product 
from  First  Lady  Farms. 

This  "freshness"  of  Rea- 
gan's was  his  prime  selling 
point  when  he  won  Cali- 
fornia in  1966.  He  was,  of 
course,  only  fifty-five  then, 
but  his  apple-cheeked  appearance 
was  never  contradicted  by  the  matu- 
rity of  his  thought.  His  political 
background  was  restricted  to  six 
terms  as  president  of  the  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild,  where  he  was  known 
mainly  as  a  hard-line  anti-Commu- 
nist who  supported  the  Hollywood 
blacklists  and,  for  a  while,  carried  a 
.32.  It  was  not  until  1954,  when  he 
became  the  host  of  General  FAectric 
Theater,  that  Reagan  entered  what 
was  to  be  his  real  academy  of  pol- 
itics. Touring  the  country  for  GE  in 
the  Fifties,  promoting  high  morale 
among  workers,  adding  a  touch  of 
glamour  to  stockholders'  meetings, 
he  gradually  developed  his  command 
of  "The  Speech";  this  set  piece  is  an 
attack  on  every  social  program  en- 
acted since  1933.  All  Reagan's  pos- 
tures derive  from  his  days  as  GE's 
front  man.  and  so  do  his  commit- 
ments and  friendships.  The  finished 


THE  CANDIDATE  FROM  DISNEYLAND 

product,  the  candidate,  is  as  much  a 
creature  of  GE  as  Ken  is  of  Mattel. 

Reagan's  first  inaugural  address 
captured  the  flavor  of  his  sandbox 
conservatism.  'Tor  many  years  now," 
he  told  the  voters,  "you  and  I 
have  been  shushed  like  children 
and  told  there  are  no  simple  an- 
>wers  to  the  complex  problems 
which  are  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. Well,  the  truth  is  there  are  sim- 
ple answers."  But  no  sooner  had  he 
installed  bulletproof  glass  in  the 
windows  of  his  office — among  his 
first  official  acts — than  the  simple 
answers  ran  out.  His  sallies  against 
higher  education  and  health  services 
were  mean-spirited  but  empty,  and 
soon  the  government  was  oozing  out 
from  under  him.  Inflation  alone  did 
not  account  for  the  great  rise  in  the 
cost  of  state  government  during  his 
tenure — from  S4.6  billion  to  $10.2 
billion  a  year — and  many  of  his  early 
supporters  were  saddened  to  find  that 
this  foe  of  big  government  had  in- 
creased the  average  individual  tax 
burden  from  $426  to  $728  per  year. 
His  exercise  of  office  was  an  exercise 
of  power  alone — the  power  to  veto, 
to  cut  enemies'  funds,  to  speak  and  to 
be  heard.  With  a  hostile  legislature 


holding  him  in  check  through  ail  but 
one  of  his  years  in  Sacramento,  he 
accomplished  less  than  any  previous 
governor  when  it  came  to  turning  his 
ideas  into  law. 

Reagan  never  let  anything  inter- 
fere with  his  strict  9-to-5:30  sched- 
ule, but  the  frustrations  of  office 
often  showed  in  his  rhetoric.  '"If  it 
takes  a  bloodbath,  let's  get  it  over 
with,"  he  said  during  the  disorders 
at  Berkeley.  ''Mad  dogs"  was  his 
name  for  ghetto  organizers.  Welfare 
was  "this  cancer  eating  at  our  vi- 
tals." When  Northern  Californians 
spoke  out  against  the  logging  in- 
terests, Reagan  stole  from  Agnew, 
saying,  "A  tree  is  a  tree — how  many 
more  do  you  need  to  see?"  And 
when  the  SLA  demanded  free  food 
for  the  needy  in  ransom  for  Patty 
Hearst,  Reagan  joked  that  "an  out- 
break of  botulism"  might  be  good 
medicine  for  those  who  came  to  take 
it.  There  was  always  some  enemy  on 
the  near  horizon — mad  dogs,  un- 
savory intellectuals,  headshrinkers, 
welfare  cheats — just  as  now,  in  pre- 
tending to  the  Presidency,  Reagan 
pictures  himself  as  David,  and  Ford 
as  Goliath,  the  citizen  against  the 
compromised  professional. 


Reagan's  strategy  in  the  comii 
primaries  is  based  on  making  Fo:| 
look  like      appeaser  in  his  relatio 
with  such  alien  powers  fs  Russi 
China,  and  New  York.  "New  Vo! 
symbolizes  what's  wrong,"  Reagi' 
recites  to  his  audiences.  "Too  powe 
ful  union  leaders  and  news  medi 
timid  elected  officials,  wild  spendinj 
mismanagement,  dirty  streets,  pc| 
nography,  and  a  general  decline 
civility."  Real  Americans,  the  on 
from  Ohio  and  Texas,  "just  plaj 
don't  like  New  York.  New  Yorke1 
will  have  to  eat  several  courses 
humble  pie."  This  is  pure  Reagi 
humanism,  honed  a  bit  perhaps  by! 
year   spent   lecturing,    lending  1 
name  to  his  staff-written  newspap 
column,    and    reading    his  da 
five-minute   radio  sermonettes. 
a    so-called   undeclared  Candida 
unfettered  by  federal  election  \a.\ 
he  used  these  activities  to  raise 
million  for  himself  while  also  qui1 
fying  for  federal  matching  funds 
building  campaign  chests  in  mc 
than  twenty  states.  Meanwhile,  1 
writers  have  been  able  to  impro 
their  grasp  on  a  wide  range  of  cc 
temporary  problems,  creating  a  i 
of  beliefs  that  would  choke  a  m 
who  understood  their  implications 

The  grand  theme  of  Reagan's  ca 
paign  is  what  he  calls  "a  program 
creative   federalism    for  Americ 
third  century."  The  operative  wc 
here  is  "creative,"  one  of  Reaga: 
favorites,  a  word  that  convenien 
lacks  political  definition.  The  c< 
cept  was  suggested  to  him  during 
first    California   campaign  by 
friend  the  Reverend  W.  S.  McBirn 
whose  ultra-right  Voice  of  Ameria 
ism  broadcasts  gave  Reagan  a  mo 
for  his  own  sermonettes.  On  Mcl 
ney's  advice,  Reagan  called  his  fi 
administration  "  The  Creative  Sc 
ety,"  but  what  "creative"  turned  < 
to  mean  was  only  that,  in  pursuit 
small  economies,  back-ward  patie 
in  mental  hospitals  were  told  to  st 
dressing  themselves  and  making  th 
own  beds;  what  it  might  mean  oi  i 
national  scale  can  be  inferred  fr 
Reagan's  opposition  to  Social  Se 
rity,  welfare,  and  medical  care 
the  aged. 

Reagan's  horoscope  said.  "Ti 
to  sew  up  important  financial  d< 
ask  favors,"  on  the  day  he  annoum 
his  intention  to  run;  later  that  d 
in  Miami,  the  campaign  was  offic 
ly  christened  when  a  young  n  I 


You  can  throw  caution 
to  the  wind  with  Minolta. 


When  people  relate  to  each  other,  a  responsive  camera  can  help  you 
relate  to  them. 

You're  comfortable  with  a  Minolta  SR-T  from  the  moment  you  pick  it 
up.  This  is  the  35mm  reflex  camera  that  lets  you  concentrate  on  the 
picture,  because  the  viewfinder  shows  all  the  information  for  correct 
exposure  and  focusing.  You  never  have  to  look  away  from  your  subject, 
so  you're  ready  to  catch  that  once-in-a-l'rfetime  photo. 

And  when  subjects  call  for  a  different 
perspective,  Minolta  SR-T 
cameras  accept  a  system  of 
interchangeable  lenses,  from 
"fisheye"  wide  angle  to  super- 
telephoto.  Let  a  Minolta  SR-T 
help  capture  the  pictures  in 
your  mind's  eye.  For  more  infor- 
mation, see  your  dealer  or  write 
Minolta  Corp.,  101  Williams  Dr., 
Ramsey,  N.J.  07446.  In  Canada: 

Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.  MlllOlta  5R-T 

More  camera  for  your  money. 


There  are  three  sides 
to  every  question: 

the  pro  side,  the  con  side 
and  the  inside. 


If  you're  in  business 
and  you're  reading  about 
something  important  to 
your  business,  you  don't 
want  to  know  what  some- 
body thinks  has  happened. 
You  want  to  know  what 
has  in  fact  happened. 

We  want  you  to  know 
that,  too. 

That's  why  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  goes  to  such  j 
lengths  to  insure  that  its  v 
news  columns  are  unbiased.  We're  not  for  or 
against  anything  — not  in  our  news  columns, 
at  least.  As  far  as  we  are  able,  we  give  you  the 
straight  story... the  unvarnished  who,  what, 
why,  where,  how,  when  and  so  what  of  any- 
thing that  happens  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
may  affect  your  decisions  about  your  business. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  we  think,  read  our 
editorials. 

This  let  -  the  -  chips  -  fall  -  where-  they-may 
attitude  has  helped  The  Journal  to  grow  from 
785,000  circulation  to  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  in  10  years.  It  has  won  us  five  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  distinguished  reporting.  (We  also 


have  two  Pulitzer  Prizes 
j  for  Journal  editorial  writ- 
ing— which  proves  that 
we're  not  afraid  to  take  a 
stand  where  a  stand 
should  be  taken. ) 

Try  The  Journal  on 
our  special  introductory 
offer.  Just  80^  a  week 
will  get  it  delivered  to 
your  home  or  office.  Fill 
out  and  mail  in  the 
attached  card.  If  some- 
one else  has  already  used  the  card,  call  this 
toll-free  number:  800-257-0300.  (In  New 
Jersey,  call  800-462-2000.)  For  new  subscrip- 
tions only.  Take  us  up  on  our  80<t-a-week 
offer,  for  any  period  from  13  weeks  to  a  year. 
You  won't  get  just  the  pro  side  of  business 

news,  or  the  con   

side.  You'll  get  the  w 

inside.  11^^ 

Wall  Street 
Journal 

2A5I7  *Price  good  in  Lnited  States  and  possessions  and  Canada. 


pointed  a  plastic  gun  at  the  plastic 
politician.  Suddenly  Ford's  advisers 
were  said  to  be  worried,  and  with 
good  reason — within  a  week,  the 
Gallup  poll  showed  Republicans  fa- 
vored Reagan  to  Ford,  40  to  32.  Rea- 
gan's people  had  solid  footing  in  the 
big  primary  states,  and  even  where 
they  had  no  footing  one  sensed  a 
regressive  tug  at  work  in  a  nation  of 
empty-spirited  bystanders,  as  though 
bewilderment  had  become  an  under- 
tow, drawing  men  of  substance  down 
into  the  vortex  and  leaving  the  sur- 
face to  the  sponges  and  the  corks. 
Reagan,  of  course,  could  bob  there 
with  the  best  of  them,  appealing  to 
all  the  victims  of  middle-class  rage. 

The  candidate  was  ready  with  a 
demure  explanation  for  his  tireless 
quest.  He  said  that  a  scene  from  an 


Looking  for  a  winner  in  July 

FOR  THE  DEMOCRATS  this 
year,  politics  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  pro  football 
by  other  means.  There  are 
as  many  candidates  for  the 
party's  Presidential  nomination  as 
teams  in  an  NFL  conference,  but  few 
will  survive  the  next  three  months  of 
brutal  competition  before  live  crowds 
and  TV  cameras.  During  the  primary 
season  each  will  try  to  establish  him- 
self as  the  choice  of  the  whole  party. 
They'll    battle    across  ideological 


old  Western  movie  kept  crossing  his 
mind  as  he  faced  the  mighty  chal- 
lenge. The  fort  is  under  attack  by 
Apaches.  The  old  colonel  is  dying. 
He  calls  the  young  captain  to  his 
side.  He  tells  him  that  this  may  be 
his  only  chance  to  rise  to  such  fate- 
ful circumstance. 

This  eerie  metaphor  may  require 
some  translation.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  Reagan,  at  sixty-four,  sees 
himself  as  the  young  captain,  and  it's 
clear  enough  who  the  Apaches  are — 
mad  dogs,  unsavories.  But  who,  pre- 
cisely, is  the  dying  colonel?  Is  it 
Goldwater,  whose  mandate  Reagan 
presumes  to  be  fulfilling?  Or  does 
one  detect  an  ashen  face  peering  out 
from  the  curtains  at  San  Clemente?  □ 

Barry  Farrell  is  Harper's  contributing  editor 
for  the  W est  Coast. 


by  R.  M.  Koster 

lines  and  scrap  with  the  Republicans. 
But  liberals  will  struggle  mainly 
against  liberals  for  the  support  of 
liberal  voters.  The  conservatives  will 
vie  for  the  conservative  vote.  And 
two  Southerners  will  take  on  Wal- 
lace down  in  Dixie.  The  survivors, 
the  three  division  champs,  will  meet 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  July — 
along  with  at  least  one  wild-card  can- 
didate who  won't  go  through  the 
primaries.  Who's  going  to  make  the 
play-offs? 


The  liben  r 


Last  summer  some  pa  ■ 
professionals  thought  S 
gent  Shriver  might  mobil 
an  army  of  ex-Peace  Coi 
Volunteers  and  ex-Pove 
Program  workers.  There  are  th« 
sands  of  these  bright  and  dedicat 
young  adults  secreted  round  1 
country.  How  many  would  rally 
their  former  chief?  Very  few,  if  ai 
it  turns  out.  Some  semipros  thouj 
Shriver  would  inherit  the  Kenne 
team  and  draw  Kennedy  fans.  Tl 
hasn't  happened  either.  Shrb 
doesn't  get  a  play-off  spot. 

Milton  Shapp  for  Vice-Preside 
That's  what  his  candidacy  looks  lil'Wl 
delegates  for  barter  in  the  Gardi 
He'll   win   some   in  Pennsylvan] 
where  he's  been  a  first-rate  govern<  m 
In  New  York  he  might  take  part  I 
the  Jewish  vote  from  Jackson.  Sha,^ 
may  even  think  he's  a  President  $y 
possibility;  politics  has  crazed  sou  iy 
minds  before.  But  he's  not  in  l| 
running.  & 
Fred  Harris  is.  He's  one  of  t  ^ 
best  campaigners  in  the  race  and  t 
only  true  populist.  He  wants  to  bre 
up  the  interlocking  fat-cat  direct<  |j" 
ate  that  owns  and  operates  the  cot  l0 
try.  He  wants  to  end  perpetuat  m 
privilege  and  give  the  common  m  ft 
a  break.  Harris  is  the  thinking  max  e 
George  Wallace.  Now,  if  the  gre;  ]l 
abused  lower  middle  class  felt  li  » 
thinking,  Harris  would  be  a  froi  „ 
runner,  but  like  most  people  they  i: 
rather  not.  So  Harris  appeals  mai  i 
ly  to  the  young,  to  intellectuals,  ai  ; 
to     those     compassionate  and/ 
guilt-ridden  affluents  who  dream  * 
social  justice.  With  this  base,  ho' 
ever,  Harris  has  a  chance  to  ma;' 
the  play-off.  j  t, 

Morris  Udall  has  a  little  bett  (. 
chance.  He's  a  Mormon,  and  th 
hurts  him  with  the  blacks.  H< 
backed  right-to-work  legislation,  ai 
that  hurts  him  with  organized  lak 
But  he's  no  zealot,  so  he  doesr  ., 
scare  anyone  the  way  Fred  Han 
does.  He's  a  liberal  whom  conse 
vatives  can  live  with.  He  looks  lil 
a  President — he  looks,  in  fact,  lil 
Lincoln.  He  campaigns  well  and  h 
the  best  sense  of  humor  in  politics- 
not  a  bad  quality  in  a  man  who  ma 
this  time  next  year,  be  in  a  positic 
to  blow  the  world  up.  Udall  can  e: 
tertain  the  voters.  His  hopes  deper 
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Audition  free  for  10  days  Karl  Bohm's  superb  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  of 

i 

SPECIAL  BONUS:  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12  and  26 


All  4  International  Award-Winning  Records 
For  Less  Than  The  Price  Of  1! 

Your  Introduction  To  The  Unique  Money-Saving  Program  That  Offers  Free  Auditions  Of 
Prize-Winning  Recordings  By  The  Leading  Concert  Artists  Of  Our  Time! 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart — music's  greatest 
natural  genius  —  divinely  gifted  beyond  any  other 
musician  who  ever  lived!  And  into  his  six  great- 
est symphonies  he  poured  a  multitude  of  his 
nost  astonishingly  beautiful,  incredibly  moving 
nspirations! 

Symphony  No.  41,  "Jupiter" 
Symphony  No.  40  in  G-minor 
Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat 
Symphony  No.  38,  "Prague" 
Symphony  No.  36,  "Linz" 
5ymphony  No.  35,  "Haffner" 
Extra!  Symphony  No.  32 

Now  you  are  invited  to  hear  these  miraculous 
.vorks  in  their  finest  recording  . . .  interpreted  with 
Extraordinary  empathy  by  Karl  Bohm  .  .  .  played 
:o  perfection  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra ..  .  captured  in  unsurpassed  stereo  realism  by 
peutsche  Grammophon.  So  outstanding  is  this 
recording  that  it  has  won  three  of  the  music 
^orld's  most  eagerly  sought  honors:  the  Grand 
.'rix  International  du  Disque,  Edison  Award  and 
Deutsche  Schallplatten  Prize!  In  addition,  you 
Ivill  also  receive  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  Nos. 
K2  and  26,  "Coronation,"  superbly  performed  by 
.foloist  Geza  Anda  with  the  Salzburg  Camerata 
Academica  —  winner  of  the  coveted  Grand  Prix 
lies  Discophiles. 

jMow  enjoy  and  keep  these  4  superb  albums  for 
ess  than  the  price  you'd  pay  for  l! 

3ecause  these  magnificent  recordings  have  met 
vith  almost  unprecedented  acclaim,  they  have 
>een  chosen  to  introduce  you  to  The  Great 
Awards  Collection,  a  totally  new  concept  in  home 
listening.  You  may  enjoy  all  eight  masterpieces, 
In  four  superb-quality,  imported  records,  for  10 
jays  absolutely  free.  Then  keep  all  four,  if  you 
[vish,  for  only  $6.98  (that's  less  than  the  price 
you'd  pay  for  just  one  record)!  Simply  mail  the 
foupon  at  right  today. 

lere's  how  the  program  works  . . . 

pS  a  member  of  The  Great  Awards  Collection 
fou  will  receive  only  the  finest  recordings  of 
Mze-winning  concert  performances  by  preemi- 
nent orchestras,  conductors  and  soloists.  There  is 
ao  minimum  number  of  recordings  you  must  buy. 
Knd  you  can  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time. 
•Vhat's  more,  every  superb  recording  you  choose 
b  examine  comes  to  you  on  a  free  10-day  trial 
pasis.  So  you'll  never  waste  a  penny  on  disap- 
pointing purchases! 
i 


Approximately  14  times  a  year  you  will  receive 
the  current  issue  of  our  Great  Awards  Collection 
Bulletin  highlighting  an  exceptional  Selection  of 
the  Month  and  other  brilliant  classical  releases 
recommended  by  a  distinguished  jury  of  musi- 
cians, scholars  and  musicologists.  If  you  want  to 
examine  the  Selection  of  the  Month  you  need  do 
nothing.  It  will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically. 
If  you  want  any  other  selection,  just  mark  your 
choices  on  the  order  card  you  will  receive  and  re- 
turn it  by  the  date  specified.  If  you  do  not  want 
any  selection,  just  check  the  proper  box  on  your 
order  card  and  return  it  by  the  date  specified.  It's 
that  simple! 

Special  half-price  bonus  offer  saves  you  money! 
In  addition  to  great  music,  you'll  enjoy  great  sav- 
ings with  our  half-price  bonus  plan.  For  every 
record  you  buy  at  our  low  members'  price  (always 
well  below  suggested  retail),  you  may  choose  an- 


other one  from  a  list  of  award-winners  and  other 
critically-acclaimed  LPs  and  pay  just  half  that 
price!  A  truly  economical  way  to  build  your  li- 
brary of  superb  classical  recordings. 

How  .many  records  are  you  committing  your- 
self to  buy  when  you  return  the  attached  coupon? 
None  at  all!  Even  your  introductory  set  of 
Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Symphonies  and  Piano 
Concertos  12  and  26  comes  to  you  on  approval. 
Audition  it  free  for  ten  days,  then  either  return 
it  —  or  keep  it  for  only  $6.98  for  all  four  records 
(plus  a  small  postage/handling  charge). 

Here  at  last  is  the  ideal  way  to  acquire  a  con- 
noisseur's record  library  in  easy  stages.  You  listen 
at  home  to  every  award-winning  selection  you 
elect  to  examine  before  deciding  whether  to  buy 
it!  Please  act  today!  Begin  your  money-saving, 
no-obligation  membership  in  The  Great  Awards 
Collection  by  mailing  the  coupon  for  your  free 
trial,  with  four -for -less -than -the -price -of -one 
purchase  option  of  this  essential  collection  of  Mo- 
zart's Six  Greatest  Symphonies  and  exquisite 
Piano  Concertos  Nos.  1  2  and  26. 

Eight  ways  The  Great  Awards  Collection  helps 
you  enjoy  fine  music  more  than  ever! 

1.  The  greatest  music  by  the  world's  immortal 

composers. 

2.  A  major,  award-winning  recording  yours  to 
audition  each  month. 

3.  Superior  imported  LPs  —  silent  surfaces. 

4.  Free  ten-day  trials  of  all  selections. 

5.  All  selections  always  far  less  than  retail  price. 

6.  Extra  savings  with  Half-Price  Bonus  Plan. 

7.  No  obligation  to  buy  —  no  minimum  purchase. 
8  Money-saving  introductory  offer. 


 Send  no  money  now  — Mail  coupon  TODAY!  

Listen  for  lO  days  free.  Keep  all  4  for  less  than  the  price  of  l! 

The  Great  Awards  Collection  •  175  Community  Drive  •  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  11025 

Please  send  me,  for  my  free  audition,  the  triple-award-winning  recording  of  Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Symphonies  by 
Karl  Bohm,  together  with  Ce/a  Anda's  award- winning  performance  of  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  Nos  12  and  26  I  may 
return  the  set  after  10  days  a.id  owe  nothing,  or  keep  it  and  pay  only  $6  Qfl*  for  all  four  Deutsche  Grammophon  records, 
plus  a  small  postage/handling  charge.  This  is  all  four  records  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  one! 

Each  month  1  will  also  be  notified  of  mator  award-winning  recordings  available  to  Great  Award  Collection  members  free  for  10  days 


For  every  one  of  these  records  I  buy  at  your  members'  price  (at 

ways  below  suggested  retail),  1  may  also  choose  one  record 

at  half  that  price  from  your  special  list.  I  am  not  obligated  to  hi 

y  any  minimum  number  of  records.  I  may  cancel  my 

membership  at  any  time. 

S  AMI 

I  please  nnnl  1 
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CIT>  STATE 

ZIP 

Offer  limited  to  the  48  connecting  state*  Offer  expires  7/1/76  Limit  one  membership  per  household  Only  new  members  eligible  4  920  1 

NOTE  All  applications  are  subject  to  review,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  application.  'Sales  tax  added  for  New  York  rosldonts. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  SUPER  BOWL 


on  whether  he  can  excite  them. 

The  best  qualification  that  a  pre- 
sumptive nominee  can  have  is  the 
capacity  to  win  a  national  election. 
Like  most  big  states,  Indiana  is  a 
microcosm  of  America:  urban,  sub- 
urban, rural;  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural. Birch  Bayh  has  won  in  Indiana 
against  some  tough  Republicans — 
W  illiam  Ruckelshaus,  for  instance. 
To  do  it  he's  had  to  get  along  with 
organized  labor.  He's  had  to  get 
along  with  black  leaders  like  Rich- 
ard Hatcher  in  Gary.  And  liberals 
of  all  colors  remember  that  he  led 
the  fight  against  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell — led  it  and  won  it.  Bayh 
has  the  broadest  support  of  any  can- 
didate in  his  division.  No  segment 
of  the  party  fears  that  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  would  mean  ex- 
clusion. But  is  Bayh  a  heavyweight? 
Ed  Muskie.  a  first-rate  Senator,  self- 
destructed  during  a  Presidential 
race.  Some  people  think  that  Bayh 
might  do  the  same.  On  paper  Bayh 
looks  like  the  pick  of  the  liberals, 
but  the  thing  will  be  decided  on  the 
stump. 


The  conservatives 


Lloyd  bentsen  may  win  the 
Texas  primary,  but  Wallace 
will  do  well  enough  to  make 
it  look  as  if  Bentsen  lost. 
Outside  Texas  he'll  win  very 
little.  Bentsen's  basic  appeal  is  to 
small  businessmen,  and  there  are  not 
many  of  them  in  the  Democratic 
party.  He  has  money  to  spend,  but 
Jackson  has  more.  Jackson  has  more 
of  everything:  national  reputation, 
voter  recognition,  appeal  to  the  right 
wing.  Bentsen  is  not  a  contender. 

Once  upon  a  time  Scoop  Jackson 
tried  to  present  himself  as  a  centrist. 
Now  he's  decided  to  run  a  McGovern 
campaign  in  reverse:  nail  down  the 
conservatives  and  let  the  liberals  go 
to  blazes.  He's  against  busing  and 
legalized  abortion.  He's  for  law  and 
order,  and  for  keeping  the  Russians 
and  Arab.-  in  their  place.  He's  to  the 
right  of  Ford  on  defense  spending. 
On  Israel  he's  to  the  right  of  Yitzhak 
Rabin.  Jackson  has  been  an  effective 
Senator.  He  has  Presidential  stature 
and  the  best  financing  of  any  can- 
didate save  Wallace.  He  is  probably 
the  worst  campaigner  ever  to  seek 
national  office,  but  on  sheer  money 
he  can  overcome  that  defect.  Money 


buys  organization.  Money  buys  me- 
dia spots,  smartly  packaged  sam- 
ples of  one's  views.  Jackson  will  cap- 
ture the  right  wing.  He'll  come  out 
of  the  primaries  with  about  500 
delegates — nowhere  near  enough  to 
win  on  the  first  ballot,  but  enough 
to  get  him  a  base  to  build  on,  a 
play-off  berth. 


The  Southerners 


TERRY  SANFORD — formerly 
governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, currently  president  of 
Duke  University — may  be 
the  best  qualified  of  all  the 
candidates  to  handle  Presidential 
problems,  but  certain  of  his  qualities 
— his  refusal  to  deal  in  catchy  over- 
simplifications, for  example — largely 
disqualify  him  as  a  vote-getter.  San- 
ford  is  the  kind  of  man  who  ought 
to  be  sentenced  to  serve  tour  years 
in  the  White  House — for  our  good, 
not  for  his.  We  use  a  different  sys- 
tem, though,  and  Sanford  must  do 
well  against  George  Wallace  in  the 
South.  It's  most  unlikely  he  can  man- 
age this,  even  in  his  home  state. 

George  Corley  Wallace  lives  in  a 
small,  dank,  poorly  lighted,  crudely 
simple  world.  So  do  many  voters. 
Wallace  will  bring  more  committed 
delegates  into  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den than  any  other  candidate — as 
many  as  800,  more  than  half  what's 
needed  for  the  nomination.  But  Wal- 
lace is  no  one's  second  choice.  \  ou 
idolize  him  or  despise  him.  So  he 
won't  pick  up  any  delegates  from 
fading  candidates.  Nor  will  he  have 
king-making  powers.  He  won't  make 
any  deals  with  any  liberals,  and  they 
can't  make  any  deals  with  him.  If 
they  so  much  as  tried  they'd  lose 
their  own  liberal  support.  He  might 
make  a  deal  with  Jackson,  the  only 
candidate  who's  said  he'd  take  Wal- 
lace on  his  ticket,  but  if  Jackson  were 
to  win  the  nomination  with  Wallace 
votes,  the  Left  would  walk  (along 
with  a  large  chunk  of  the  center)  and 
run  a  ticket  of  its  own.  There'll  be 
too  many  pros  in  the  Garden  to  let 
that  happen — not  this  year,  not  with 
the  GOP  so  vulnerable.  By  nominat- 
ing night  Wallace  is  going  to  be  the 
most  frustrated  man  in  America,  and 
we  may  well  see  him  running  for 
President  with  his  own  party  again. 

Jimmy  Carter  runs  like  Sammy 
Glick.  Like  Chicken  Man.  he's  every- 


where. In  New  England  people  notic< 
his  physical  resemblance  to  JFK.  Ii 
Iowa  they  find  out  he's  a  successfu 
peanut  farmer.  Liberals  remembe: 
racial  progress  in  Atlanta  while  Car 
ter  was  governor  of  Georgia.  Con 
servatives  like  the  way  he  trimmec 
state  spending  without  reducing  ser 
vices.  Do  brains  impress  you?  Car 
ter's  a  nuclear  engineer.  You  prefe: 
guts?  Well,  Jimmy  was  a  submarim 
commander.  Something  for  every 
body,  and  what  Carter  doesn't  havi 
works  for  him,  too.  No  law  degree 
no  identification  with  Washington- 
lawyers  being  certified  swindlers 
Washington  the  seat  of  all  evil  am 
confusion.  So  Carter's  in  position  fo 
a  parlay.  His  strong  campaigning  1 
New  Hampshire  should  give  hir 
enough  in  the  first  primary  to  prov 
he  can  compete  with  liberals  in  th 
North.  He's  been  spending  enoug 
time  out  in  the  sticks  of  Iowa  to  d 
well  in  that  state's  early  caucus  ancr 
establish  himself  in  the  Midwes 
The  big  test  is  Florida,  but  his  6 
percent  at  the  state  convention  give 
him  a  chance  to  take  Wallace  in  th 
primary  March  9.  If  Carter  pull 
35  percent  the  press  will  say  he  woe! 
and  in  every  sense  that  matter 
they'll  be  right.  Carter  needs  line 
into  the  pressure  groups,  but  b; 
April  he  could  be  strong  enough  t 
deal  with  them  on  favorable  term: 
He  could  have  enough  momentum  t 
carry  him  out  to  California  in  goo 
shape.  Carter  has  a  rookie  staff,  bi 
they  have  a  marketable  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  figures  to  be  a  coi 
tender  at  the  Garden.  He  could  g 
all  the  way. 


The  wild  card 


Jerry  brown  is  the  produ 
of  Yale  Law  School  and 
Jesuit  seminary,  and  tl 
strangest  figure  in  U.S.  pe 
itics.  Brown  says  his  coi 
stituency  is  the  54  percent  who  didr 
vote  at  all  when  he  was  elected  go 
ernor  of  California.  How's  that  f( 
radical?  The  purpose  of  governmer 
Brown  says,  isn't  to  make  peop 
happy;  it's  to  restrain  their  evil  i: 
stincts.  That's  more  conservatr 
than  anything  Reagan  puts  out.  Fi 
cal  responsibility?  I  should  think  s< 
the  legislature  has  authorized  Brov 
to  name  more  than  100  new  sta 
judges — and    make    over  10.0( 


nds  at  the  same  time — but  Brown 
s  he  won't  appoint  one  judge 
il  those  sitting  put  in  eight-hour 
kdays.  Compassion  for  the  com- 
n  man?  Listen  to  this:  Brown 
s  that  people  who  have  dull,  mes- 
jobs    (like   collecting  garbage) 
[fit  to  be  paid  more  than  people 
)  have  exciting  clean  jobs  (like 
tig  governor ) .  Professional  pol- 
ians  loathe  him,  but  he  has  an  89 
cent  approval  rating  with  the  peo- 
of  California.  Should  he  decide 
un  for  President,  Brown  has  this 
d  of  outside  chance:   he  could 
sse  all  the  primaries  but  Cali- 
fiia's,  the  last  and  biggest  of  them 
and  still  pick  up  100,  maybe  200 
?gates.  He  could  do  a  national 
dia  campaign  in  June  and  show 
country  a  fresh  face  after  most 
he  other  entries  have  gone  stale, 
might  excite  enough  people  to 
ce  himself  look  like  a  winner — 
that  would  make  him  a  contend- 
A  long,  long  shot,  but  every  fore- 
t  ought  to  have  one. 
taw    for    the    favorite.  Hubert 
mphrey  has  a  bye,  or  nine-tenths 
i  bye,  all  the  way  to  the  play-off. 
n:  Hubert's  a  veteran,  the  only 
[didate  with  Super  Bowl  expe- 
llee. The  other  candidates  are  un- 
|ed,  but  the  party  knows  Hubert 
|i't  fall  apart  in  a  national  race, 
tn:     everybody     knows  where 
Ijbert  stands.  He  stands  in  the  dead 
Iter  of  the  majority,  wherever  it  is. 
Si  if  it  moves  an  inch,  Hubert  will 
|/e  with  it.  Item:  Hubert  will  make 
leal  with  almost  anyone,  promise 
\\  almost  anything,  and  deliver.  In 
hrt,  Hubert  Humphrey  is  an  all-pro 
fitician,  with  everything,  good  and 
il,  the  term  implies.  Unless  some- 
fly  wraps  it  up  before  convention 
■e,  gets  enough  delegates  in  the 
inaries  and  caucuses  to  win  on  the 
k  ballot — and,  at  this  writing,  that 
isn't  seem  likely — Hubert  will  be 
Contention  down  to  the  wire.- 
The  convention  finalists,  then,  will 
•  Humphrey,  Carter,  Jackson,  and 
liter  Bayh,  Udall,  or  Harris — prob- 
ly  Bayh.  And  since  if  I  didn't  have 
f  tzpah  I  wouldn't  even  try  to  call 
I  play-off,  I  might  as  well  take  a 
Ht  at  the  ticket:   Humphrey  and 
'•  ter.  Or  Bayh  and  Carter.  Or  Car- 
?and  Bayh. 

pee  you  in  the  Garden  July  11.  □ 

Kosti-r,  author  of  The  Dissertation 
fir  per' s  Magazine  Press)  is  a  member  of 
I  Democratic  National  Committee. 


NIXON'S 


REVENGE 


A  bill  to  legalize  Watergate 

THE  senate  HAS  designated 
the  bill  S.l,  which  is  a  mea- 
sure of  its  status.  A  revision 
of  the  federal  criminal  code 
that  has  been  a  decade  in 
the  drafting,  the  bill  is  753  pages 
long,  and  its  thousands  of  sections 
range  from  "sports  bribery"  to  "ju- 
venile delinquency"  to  the  "transpor- 
tation of  dentures."  No  consistent 
philosophy  runs  through  the  bill,  the 
individual  sections  reflecting  instead 
the  diverse  opinions  of  politicians, 
legal  scholars,  bureaucrats,  lobbyists, 
and  cops.  But  if  enacted  in  anything 
like  its  present  version,  it  will  surely 
be  remembered  as  Nixon's  revenge. 

One  of  the  bill's  original  purposes 
was  to  reduce  existing  inequities  in 
the  criminal-justice  system.  Some 
say  it  does  the  opposite:  it  reaffirms 
the  validity  of  capital  punishment 
and  makes  the  death  sentence  man- 
datory for  a  wide  variety  of  offenses. 
It  weakens  guarantees  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Miranda 
decision  against  confessions  obtained 
by  coercion.  It  increases  fines  tenfold 
for  marijuana  and  pornography  of- 
fenses. It  facilitates  conviction  in 
cases  of  police  entrapment,  and  sig- 
nificantly narrows  the  use  of  insanity 
as  a  defense.  At  the  same  time,  it 
conspicuously  avoids  legal  changes 


by  Milton  Viorst 

that  might  impinge  upon  organized 
racketeering,  gun  control,  and  white- 
collar  crime. 

But  the  provisions  attributed  to 
Nixon  go  beyond  such  presumed 
concern  for  law  and  order  to  the  as- 
sertion of  new  principles  of  federal 
supremacy  over  individual  rights. 
The  bill  would  preclude  publication 
of  any  information  that  government 
employees  put  in  two  broadly  de- 
fined categories:  "national  defense" 
or  "classified."  Circumventing  the 
Supreme  Court's  limitations  on  the 
Smith  Act,  it  would  make  advocacy 
of  the  overthrow  of  government  a 
criminal  act.  It  could  be  used  to  sup- 
press all  political  demonstrations.  It 
broadens  government  powers  to  in- 
stall wiretaps,  and  it  immunizes  offi- 
cials from  prosecution  for  illegal 
acts  authorized  by  superiors.  In 
short,  the  bill  would  sanction  pre- 
cisely those  governmental  practices 
which  the  country  came  to  know  so 
well  under  the  name  of  Watergate. 


YET  s.l  BEGAN  quite  inno- 
cently, even  idealistically. 
It  was  a  response  to  the 
long-standing  and  thor- 
oughly justified  complaint 
of  lawyers,  judges,  and  law-en  force- 
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NIXON'S  REVENGE 


ment  officials  that  the  federal  crimi- 
nal code  was  an  evil  and  incompre- 
hensible maze.  In  1966  President 
Johnson's  Crime  Commission  an- 
nounced that  the  existing  code  was 
actually  an  obstacle  to  law  enforce- 
ment. Congress,  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, established  a  body  "to  make  a 
full  and  complete  review  and  study 
of  the  statutory  and  case  law  of  the 
L  nited  States  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  and  recommending  .  .  . 
legislation  which  would  improve  the 
federal  system  of  criminal  justice." 
The  chairman  of  the  body  was  Ed- 
mund G.  ("Pat")  Brown,  a  liberal 
Democrat  who  had  served  two  terms 
as  Governor  of  California,  and  who 
had  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  le- 
gal competence. 

The  average  layman  would  have 
no  reason  to  know  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Brown  commission's  problems. 
The  U.S.  Code  is  composed  of  fifty 
volumes,  called  titles,  of  which  Title 
18,  the  commission's  assignment, 
concerns  criminal  laws  and  proce- 
dures. 

Theoretically,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  constitutes  a  crime  against  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  its  atten- 
dant penalties,  a  lawyer  should  be 


able  to  go  directly  to  Title  18.  But 
there  are  crimes  against  the  United 
States  in  almost  every  other  title, 
too.  What  appears  to  be  lawful  in  one 
title  may  be  criminal  in  another; 
common  crimes  such  as  theft  may  be 
variously  defined  from  title  to  title, 
and  variously  punished. 

The  reason  for  these  incongruities 
is  that  there  is  no  office  in  either  the 
legislative  or  executive  branch  that 
is  responsible  for  keeping  the  crimi- 
nal code  in  order.  A  few  laws,  when 
enacted,  are  placed  in  a  title  either 
by  Congressional  direction  or  the  de- 
cision of  some  Congressional  clerk. 
But  others  wind  up  being  shoved  ar- 
bitrarily into  a  convenient  title  by 
the  inordinately  influential  editors  of 
commercially  published  lawbooks. 

In  the  course  of  this  process,  some 
statutes  get  lost.  Others  which  ought 
to  get  lost  remain  on  the  books  to 
serve  whatever  purpose  prosecutors 
choose  to  put  them  to.  Congress 
sometimes  does  not  know  it  is  pass- 
ing a  law  which,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
was  enacted  before.  A  law  may  slum- 
ber undiscovered;  it  may  be  in  force 
and  unregistered. 

Though  the  Brown  commission's 
mandate  seemed  simple  enough — in 


effect,  to  tidy  up  the  house — b 
liberals  and  conservatives  in  the 
gal  community  were  sensitive  to 
implications.  Whoever  dominated 
study  could,  in  the  name  of  judio 
efficiency,  enact  legal  changes  wh 
sale. 

Three  of  the  commission  memli 
were  appointed  by  the  President 
three  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
six  had  records  of  competence.  1 
remaining  six  were  provided  by 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  Congressio] 
seniority  system.  From  the  Ho 
came  Robert  Kastenmeier  of  \X 
consin  and  Abner  Mikva  of  Illin 
both  very  liberal  Democrats,  ; 
Richard  Poff  of  Virginia,  a  con;t 
vative  Republican.  From  the  Sen 
came  John  McClellan  of  Arkan 
and  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Caroli 
both  Democrats,  and  Roman  Hru 
of  Nebraska,  a  Republican,  all  th 
extremely  conservative.  The  re; 
was  a  commission  slightly  dispo. 
toward  liberal  reform,  but  wit! 
majority  whose  overriding  cono 
was  for  the  integrity  of  the  law. 

From  the  start  the  commissio 
operations  were  impaired  by  the 
sence  of  McClellan,  Ervin, 
Hruska.  Whether  they  were  as  bi| 
as  they  claimed,  or  uninterested 
being  regularly  outvoted,  they 
Poff  to  carry  the  conservative  ca 
He  was  aided  by  a  young  assistaj 
John  Dean.  Assigned  by  the  th 
Senators  to  represent  them  in  the 
liberations  was  a  Senate  staff  law 
named  Robert  Blakey.  Most  of 
nuts-and-bolts  work  was  done  by 
staff  Brown  appointed,  lawy 
known  not  as  ideologues  but  as  te 
nicians. 

When  the  staff  finished  its  w 
in  1969,  it  presented  a  draft  wh 
was,  on  balance,  liberal,  especi 
in  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
death  penalty,  guns,  marijuana, 
scenity,  and  sentencing  procedu 
The    commission   had   a  majoi 
ready  to  approve  it,  but  took  i 
account  the  objections  of  the  thl 
Senators  and  Poff.  The  reform 
reasoned  that  they  could  enact  soj 
of  their  most  favored  changes 
committee  or  on  the  floor.  So  wl 
the  final  report  of  the  Brown  c< 
mission  was  issued  unanimously 
January  1971,  the  conservatives  Ij 
won  major  concessions  on  a  few 
issues,  and  an  acknowledgment  t 
on   others  no  consensus  could 
reached. 


rip-off 


Americas  Best-Selling  Dictionary. 
Its  where  the  words  live. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  is  so  vivid  the  words  seem 
to  come  alive.  Over  22,000  new  words  like  "rip-off'  and  "cryonics" 
make  instant  sense  to  anyone.  And  crusty  old  words  you  could  never 
quite  understand— like  "objurgation"  —  suddenly  become  child's 
play.  In  fact,  everything  about  it  makes  words  easier  to  use  than 
ever  before.  Which  may  explain  why  it's  the  best-selling  dictionary 
ever.  At  only  $9.95,  it's  practically  a  steal.  For  your  family,  office, 
or  as  a  gift 

From  Merriam- Webster. 


Own  A  Rembrandt  For  Only 


or  a  Picasso  or  a  Van  Gogh  ILAMBERT  STUDTOSI  magnificently 

reproduces  the  world's  most  beautiful  paintings  in  authentic  colors 
with  a  big  18 "x  24"  image  directly  onlTEXTURED  ARTIST  CANVAS]. 


With  3  ways  to  order— they're  offered  to  you  at  unbelievably  low  prices. 


(1)  THE  CANVAS  PRINT  from 
Lambert  is  a  quality  reproduction 
with  true  color,  exact  detail  and 
perfect  registration,  selected  for  you 
from  the  great  museums  and  private 
collections.  Our  exclusive  method 
of  printing  directly  on  the  canvas 
surface  re-creates  the  look  and  feel 
of  the  original  masterpieces.  An 
18"  x  24"  image  on  20"  x  26"  tex- 
tured artist  canvas  shipped  by  U.P.S. 
Air  in  our  sturdy  fine  art  tube.  A  $15 
value  for  only   7.95 


(2)  DECORATOR  STRETCHED. 

Lambert  Studios  has  adapted  the 
centuries  old  artist's  technique  of 
supporting  and  protecting  their 
paintings  by  stretching.  We  individ- 
ually hand  stretch  and  mount  each 
canvas  on  the  finest  mitered 
stretcher  bars.  The  stretched  can- 
vas print,  18"  x  24"  overall,  looks 
even  more  like  an  original  oil  and 
is  ready  to  hang  or  frame.  Shipped 
to  you  by  U.P.S.  Air.  A  fantastic 
value  for  only   1 1.95 


(3)  CUSTOM  FRAMED.  The  ele- 
gant Classic  Gallery  Frame  was 
especially  created  to  enhance  our 
canvas  prints.  Constructed  of  solid 
wood,  hand-finished  in  black  lac- 
quer and  trimmed  with  a  silver 
chrome  insert,  it  compliments  any 
decor.  We  custom  fit  the  Classic 
Gallery  Frame  to  the  canvas  print 
of  your  choice.  The  finest  art  avail- 
able in  a  complete  package  at  a 
modest  price  shipped  by  air  and  it 
is  ready  to  hang  for  only.  .  .  24.95 
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276. PICASSO. OLD  GUITAR- 
IST.In  several  shades  of  blue, 
greens  and  white     Only  7.95 


312. PICASSO. LES  PETITES  247. PICASSO. BLUE  NUDE. In 
FLEURS. Bouquet  in  red,  blue.  pastel  shades  of  blue,  green 
yellow  and  green      Only  7.95     and  yellow-gold.       Only  7.95 
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ECLINING  TIGER. Tans,  yel- 
tpnd  golden  browns  on  a  warm 
[round  Only  7.95 


313. PICASSO. DANCE  OF 
PEACE. Yellow,  brown,  and 
green  on  pure  white  Only  7.95 
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818. BRADLEY. PETIT  FILLE. 

In  antique  red,  gold,  flesh,  on 
deep  black  Only  7.95 


261. PICASSO. DON  QUIXOTE. 

An  inspiration  m  ebony  black 
on  pure  white         Only  7.95 


783. VAN  GOGH. AVENUE  OF 
POPLARS. An  important  draw- 
ing  in  sep.a  tones.  Only  7.95 


367  MILLET. THE  ANGELUS.In  pleasant 
autumn  shades  of  golden  harvest  brown, 
green,  yellow  and  orange  Only  7.95 


RANDT. YOUNG 

i  deep  umber, 
gold  Only  7.95 


SPECIAL  EDITION 


401. BOSC H.GARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS. A  16th.  Cent. 
796. DEGAS. NUDE.  A  delicate  triptych  depicting  the  caprices,  fallabilities  &  vices  of  man  m  sym- 
drawing  in  chalk  grey  with  bolic  form.  Red.  green,  blue,  yellow,  tan,  23"  x  35".  Circle  price 
black  on  pale  yellow  Only  7.95   to  indicate  preference;  Flat  9.95.  Mounted  14.95.  Framed  29.95. 
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ANDT.LION  RESTING. In  a 

f  brown  and  black  brush 
lttque  beige  Only  7.95 


803. JOCK. A  study  of  youth 
and  virility  in  springtime  colors 
of  green  and  blue.  Only  7.95 


STARLIGHT. In  midnight      237. UNICORN  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

ilue  and  soft  blue,  ebony  Flemish  tapestry  in  green,  yel- 
ellow  Only  7.95     low  and  white  Only  7.95 
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746. PICASSO. HOMAGE  TO  THE  SUN. 

Flowing  lines  m  red.  blues,  green,  golden 
yellow  on  pure  white  Only  7.95 


701.KLEE.SENECIO.ln  reds, 
orange,  yellows,  pink,  white 
and  beige  Only  7.95 


769. RYER. LOVERS. In  rich 
shades  of  brown,  flesh  and 
golden  yellow  Only  7.95 


766.  MONET. SAIL  ING  BOAT  AT  ARGEN- 

TEUIL.Soft  summer  blue,  yellow,  red. 
leaf  green  and  antique  white   Only  7.95 


722. ROUSSEAU. VIRGIN  FOREST.In  cool. 

deep  jungle  shades  o 
yellow,  orange  A  blue 


425. DITA. TIGER  ON  RED.  In 

brilliant  red.  yellow,  tan.  beige, 
and  ink  black  Only  7.95 


2 09. PICASSO.  MOTHER  AND 
CHILD.  A  study  for  Matem.te. 
Subtle  sepia  Only  7.95 


265. MONET. RED  POPPIES. In  pastel 
shades  of  green,  cerrulean  blue,  orange, 
white,  red  and  pale  yellow        Only  7.95 


State. 


Zip 


891.WATERHOUSE.HYLAS  AND  THE 
NYMPHS. Cool  pastel  shades  of  green, 
brown,  beige  and  roval  blue      Only  7  95 

CREDIT  CARD 
ORDERS  BY  PHONE! 

Call  213-659-0588 

and  we  will  ship 
your  order  the  same 
day  by  U.P.S..  Air. 
Sorry,  no  collect 
calls  or  C.O.D.'s. 
Please  have  your 
Master  Charge, 
BankAmericard,  or 
American  Express 
number  and  expira- 
tion date  ready. 
Phone  order  hours: 
Mon.-Sat.  9:30  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.  P.S.T. 


2S2. PICASSO. THREE  MUSI- 
CIANS.In  brown,  black,  red. 
purple,  white  A  tan  Only  7.95 


445. MONET. WATER  LILIES. In  pel* 
violet,  deep  green,  white  end  yellow 
ochre  In  restful  hues  of  blue.   Only  7.95 


NIXON'S  REVENGE 
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BY  this  time  Johnson  was 
long  gone,  and  the  legal 
watchword  of  the  Nixon 
years  was  "law  and  order." 
The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, overburdened  with  other  leg- 
acies of  the  Johnson  years,  let  its 
Senate  counterpart  start  work  on  the 
report.  McClellan,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  criminal 
laws  and  procedures,  immediately 
began  hearings,  with  the  faithful 
Hruska,  the  ranking  Republican,  at 
his  side.  Having  boycotted  the 
Brown  commission's  debates,  the 
two  of  them  were  now  in  command 
of  its  recommendations,  and  were 
able  to  find  endless  hours  to  devote 
to  them. 

No  one  would  dispute  McClellan's 
claim  that  his  hearings  were  bal- 
anced. For  two  years  he  invited  tes- 
timony from  whomever  chose  to  ap- 
pear, including  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  NAACP,  and 
Ralph  Nader.  The  testimony  was  in 
four  parts,  and  is  considered  a  su- 
perb exploration,  from  right  to  left, 
of  the  criminal  law. 

But  McClellan  and  Hruska  paid  no 
attention.  What  emerged  from  their 
deliberations  was  a  bill  that  looked 
not  like  the  Brown  report  but  like 
the  conservative  objections  that  Rob- 
ert Blakey,  along  with  Poff,  had  pro- 
moted within  the  commission.  In 
January  1973  McClellan  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  was  desig- 
nated S.l. 

Two  months  later,  the  newly  re- 
elected Richard  Nixon  decided  to 
annex  S.l.  In  a  radio  address  on 
March  10,  he  proclaimed:  "I  will 
propose  a  revision  of  the  entire  fed- 
eral criminal  code,  modernizing  it 
and  strengthening  it,  to  close  the 
loopholes  and  tailor  our  laws  to  pres- 
ent-day needs.  When  I  say  'modern- 
ize, incidentally,  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  soft  on  crime;  I  mean  exactly  the 
opposite.  Our  new  code  will  give  us 
tougher  penalties  and  stronger  weap- 
ons. ...  It  will  rationalize  the  pres- 
ent patchwork  quilt  of  punishment 
for  crime."  Nixon  did  not  say  that 
the  code  would  also  contain  a  huge 
body  of  new  law  covering  the  realm 
of  political  conduct. 

Although  successful  at  the  polls, 
Nixon  had  failed  ignominiously  in 
the  courtroom.  He  had  been  trounced 
by  the  Black  Panthers,  Angela  Davis, 
the  Berrigans,  Jerry  Rubin  and  his 
friends,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 


W ashington  Post,  Daniel  Ellsberg, 
Jack  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Spock.  He 
was  angry,  and  desperately  wanted  to 
use  his  power  to  write  his  politics 
into  law. 

John  Dean,  now  the  White  House 
counsel,  understood  from  his  experi- 
ence with  the  Brown  commission  the 
potential  of  its  work.  A  former  as- 
sistant to  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  he  acted  as  intermediary 
between  Nixon  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, whose  staff  was  drawing  up 
still  another  revision  of  the  criminal 
code.  The  revision  took  a  hard  line 
on  criminal  matters  and  made  it  vir- 
tually certain  that  the  government 
would  never  again  lose  a  political 
prosecution. 

In  March  of  1973,  McClellan  and 
Hruska  accommodatingly  introduced 
the  Justice  Department  bill,  tempo- 


rarily designated  S.1400,  and  p 
ceeded  to  reopen  hearings.  As  i 
Ervin,  he  was  preoccupied  with  n 
ning  the  Senate's  Watergate  he 
ings,  and  had  become  the  libera 
hero  while  still  supporting  legislatij 
which  would  legalize  most  of  t| 
Watergate  abuses. 

That  summer,  Ervin's  hearin 
were  the  great  theatrical  event, 
thoroughly  captivating  the  press  a 
the  public  that  McClellan  a 
Hruska  were  left  to  pursue  their  cc 
ification  work  free  of  scrutiny.  Sev 
more  volumes  of  testimony  result 
in  a  bill  which  incorporated  the  rrn 
repressive  features  of  all  the  previc 
versions.  In  due  course,  the  merg 
bill  took  its  predecessor's  name,  S 

Because  of  the  bill's  extra 
length  and  complexity,  few  peoj 
pretend  to  understand  more  than 


From  S.l,  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

Sec.  544  (b)  effect  of  a  mistake — A  defense  under  Section  541, 542, 
or  543  is  available  to  a  defendant  if  he  believed  that  the  factual  sit- 
uation was  such  that  the  conduct  charged  was  required  or  author- 
ized ,  . .  .  even  though  he  was  mistaken  in  his  belief,  unless  his  belief 
was  the  result  of  recklessness  or  negligence. 

According  to  the  Society  of  American  Law  Teachers,  "this  provisioi 
will  dilute  individual  responsibility  for  public  actions,  and  encouragi 
federal  officials  to  perceive  themselves  as  accountable  first  to  their  su- 
periors, and  only  second  to  the  American  public.  It  is  startling,  so  soon 
after  the  rejection  of  such  defenses  in  Watergate-related  prosecutions 
that  Congress  might  introduce  such  a  justification  for  otherwise  patent- 
ly illegal  acts." 

Sec.  1123  (a)  offense — A  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  if:  (2)  be- 
ing in  unauthorized  possession  or  control  of  national  defense  infor- 
mation, he:  (A)  engages  in  conduct  that  causes  ...  its  communica- 
tion to  another  person  who  is  not  authorized  to  receive  it. 

According  to  the  Reporters'  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
this  provision  would  mean  that  "the  only  time  a  reporter  would  be 
legally  free  from  the  threat  of  a  federal  prosecution  as  the  result  of 
publishing  governmental  information  is  if  the  information  came  to  him 
from  a  government  handout." 

Sec.  1302  (a)  offense- — A  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  inten- 
tionally obstructs  or  impairs  a  government  function  by  means  of 
physical  interference  or  obstacle. 

According  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  this  provision  "is 
another  potential  weapon  in  the  government's  arsenal  of  criminal  pro- 
visions which  could  be  misused  against  lawful  and  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions. Virtually  every  mass  demonstration  would,  at  one  moment  or 
another,  fall  within  their  prohibition.  .  .  .  Under  the  terms  of  the  stat- 
ute, it  would  be  up  to  the  prosecutor  to  determine  whether  a  large 
demonstration  on  federal  grounds  or  near  federal  buildings  was  or  was 
not  physically  interfering  with  some  government  function.  Even  an  in- 
flux of  cars  carrying  demonstrators  to  the  chosen  site  might  constitute 
a  proscribed  felony." 


SIMPLE  ARITHMETIC 

THIS  IS  HARPER'S  ($8.97  per  year) 


You'd  think  that  125  years  later 
Harper's  magazine  would  need  no  intro- 
duction. That  it  would  become  familiar, 
predictable,  comfortable.  Wrong.  All 
that's  predictable  about  Harper's  is  its 
unpredictability. 

Each  issue  is  a  surprise  package.  A 
fresh  eye.  You  discover  Tom  Wolfe's 
passionate  disembowelment  of  the 
Modern  Art  movement.  Garry  Wills' 
unexpected  and  provocative  defense  of 
the  compromising  nature,  egotism  and 
mediocrity  of  today's  politicians.  And 
William  Safire's  stunning  portrait  of 
Henry  Kissinger  as  Nixon's  Pinocchio 
turned  Ford's  Geppetto. 

Harper's  thrives  on  relentless  pursuit 
of  quality.  Unflagging  concern  for  the 
American  condition.  Seeking  the  truth 
about  our  national  vices  and  follies. 
Deflating  pretense  wherever  it  appears, 


from  Hollywood  to  Madison  Avenue  to 
the  White  House.  Viewing  how 
yesterday's  events  have  shaped  today's 
issues  and  what  it  all  means  for  tomorrow. 
And  for  you. 

Plus  month  after  month,  you'll  find 
WRAPAROUND'S  unique  treatment  of 
fascinating  subjects- ranging  from  the 
diminishing  worth  of  college  to  living 
without  the  automobile  and  a  cornucopia 
of  tips  on  which  airlines  are  the  safest  to 
fly,  how  to  save  money  traveling,  things 
to  do  for  free,  and  much  more. 

There's  no  way  to  predict  how  you'll 
react  to  each  issue  of  Harper's.  But  you 
most  definitely  will  react -sit  up,  take 
notice,  and  recognize  new  ways  to 
perceive  the  world's  most  compelling 
questions.  Which  is  why  you're  sure  to 
enjoy  meeting  Harper's.  Every  month,  for 
the  first  time. 


Tom  Wolfe 


Harper's 


Modern  art  reaches  the  vanishing  point: 

THE  PAINTED  WORD 


THIS  IS  BOOKLETTER  ($15.00  per  year) 


An  introduction  is  certainly  in  order 
to  this  brilliantly  edited,  twice-monthly 
newsletter  for  avid  book-buyers  and 
serious  readers  -  anyone  deeply  concerned 
about  the  quality  and  direction  of  current 
literature. 

Bookletter  brings  you  original 
reviews  of  all  the  best  sellers,  new 
releases  and  significant  revivals.  Special 
sections  on  the  good,  bad  and  inexcusable 
in  children's,  reference  and  craft  books. 
Advance  notice  when  costly  hardcover 
books  become  cheaper  paperbacks. 
Corridor  chatter  from  the  publishing 
palaces:  why  great  books  nose -dive  while 
some  disasters  become  book  of  the 
month.  Which  editor-in-chief  has  moved 
where  and  taken  which  authors  with 
him.  A  special  issue  on  West  Coast  pub- 
lishing, the  Eastern  Literary  Establish- 
ment's upstart  rival. 

TRY  BOTH  JUST  $5.99 

A  year  of  Harper's  (12  monthly  issues)  is  regularly 
$8.97  by  subscription.  A  year  of  Bookletter  (24  bi-weekly 
issues)  is  regularly  $15.00.  However,  as  a  member  of  THE 
BOOKSERVICE,  you  can  get . . .  those  issues  of  Harpers 
. . .  and  Bookletter . . .  plus  the  discount  book-buying 
privileges ...  all  for  just  $15.00. 

But  it  gets  even  better!  Because  if  you  join  THE 
BOOKSERVICE  right  now.  yon  get  eight  months  of 
everything  at  the  special  introductory  rate  of  just  $5.99! 
The  magazine,  the  newsletter,  the  discounts,  all  at  an 
inflation-stomping  price. 

Use  the  postage  free  card  opposite  this  page,  or  the 
coupon  at  right.  And  send  no  money  now,  unless  you'd 
rather.  But  do  act  today.  This  special  offer  may  not 
be  repeated. 


You'll  enjoy  exclusive  essays  like 
George  Plimpton's  cutting  satire  of  the 
sports  book  macho  mania,  William 
Saroyan's  view  of  Michael  Arlen's  best- 
seller. Jose  Yglesias  on  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe- reversing  unjust  neglect.  Richard 
Adams  paying  his  respects  to  the  classics 
of  childhood  in  "Ingredients  of  Watership 
Down."  And  "discoveries"  by  Tom  Wolfe, 
Evan  Connell,  and  other  noted  authors. 

Plus,  a  special  form  in  each  issue  of 
Bookletter  entitles  you  to  purchase  any 
book  in  print  at  great  discounts.  At  least 
25°  o  off  every  bestseller  and  general  title; 
15%  oft  university  press  and  reference 
books;  up  to  70%  off  on  special  super- 
bargains.  In  fact,  the  average  reader  saves 
$35.00  yearly  on  book  purchases! 

So  if  you  want  to  read  more,  more 
enjoyably,  and  spend  a  whole  lot  less  in 
the  bargain,  you've  finally  met  your  match. 


BOOKLETTER 
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fraction  of  it.  Opposition  has  been 
growing,  from  both  liberal  and  bar 
organizations,  but  since  the  target 
covers  so  much  of  the  legal  land- 
scape attacks  have  been  scattered, 
contradictory,  and  ineffective. 

Thus  McClellan  retains  his  tacti- 
cal advantage,  and  the  betting  is  that 
the  bill  will  reach  the  Senate  floor 
this  spring,  more  or  less  intact.  Nix- 


on's demise  ended  the  possibility  that 
S.l  would  redound  to  his  glory,  but 
what  is  enacted  may  yet  turn  out  to 
be  a  monument  to  his  kind  of  jus- 
tice.   □ 

Mil  ton  Viorst,  a  Washington  writer  who  spe- 
cializes in  politics,  is  the  author  of  Fall  from 
Grace:  The  Republican  Party  and  the  Puri- 
tan Ethic  (New  American  Library).  He  is 
now  writing  a  book  on  social  disorder  in 
the  1960s. 


PROSECUTOR 

AS  PUBLIC  ENEMY 


The  temptation  to  play  the  part  of  avenging  angel 
hy  Herman  Schwartz  and  Bruce  Jackson 


How  many  did  you  frame? 
Nobody.  Nobody  that  wasn't  guilty. 

—Touch  of  Evil,  7958 

'TUjif'N^  rosecutors    have  more 
BL^P  power     than     any  other 
agents  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice  system,  more  power 
than  the  police,  the  judges, 
juries,  prisons,  or  parole  authorities. 
A  prosecutor  decides  whether  a  case 
will  exist;  he  seeks  evidence,  and 
decides  what — if  anything — he  will 
do  with  it:  and,  when  presented  with 
evidence  by  the  police,  he  decides 
what  crime  tin  state  shall  claim  oc- 
curred. A  case  attracting  a  lot  of 
publicity,  or  one  the  prosecutor  is 
likely  to  win,  might  call  for  the  most 
-crious  charges  applicable;  one  with 
no  likely  publicity  or  that  is  weak 


in  evidence  might  be  bargained  down 
to  a  much  less  serious  offense  in  ex- 
change for  a  guilty  plea.  At  any  time 
in  the  course  of  a  prosecution,  the 
prosecutor  may  move  to  dismiss  the 
case. 

Prosecutors  have  these  powers  be- 
cause a  large  and  complex  society 
must  delegate  them  if  it  is  to  operate 
at  a  level  higher  than  individual 
blood  revenge.  In  theory,  he  is  a 
neutral  agent,  and,  since  prosecutors 
claim  to  act  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic morality  and  safety,  there  are 
few  restraints  on  those  who  decide 
to  abuse  their  extraordinary  powers. 
Such  abuse,  which  occurs  in  both 
political  and  criminal  cases,  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. Worse  yet,  many  prosecutors 
engage  in  illegal  acts  not  because 


they  are  concerned  with  the  justness 
of  the  case,  but  because  they  want 
to  win.  Even  if  they  are  found  out, 
the  police  and  the  courts  seldom  do) 
anything  about  it. 


AS  AN  EXAMPLE  of  the  way 
prosecutors  abuse  their  of- 
fice, consider  the  case  of 
Lee  Johnson,  a  black  man 
who  spent  fourteen  monthsj 
in  jail  because  Manhattan  prosecu- 
tors hid  evidence  they  knew  proved 
him  innocent  of  homicide  charges.)  , 
New  York  City  police  testified  that 
at  about  1:30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  Del 
cember  23,  1973,  they  stopped  a  redi 
Thunderbird  on  Eighty-third  Streetlt, 
near  Lexington  Avenue  for  passing!, 
a  red  light.  The  driver  of  the  caiJL 
(  which  turned  out  to  have  beenlD 
stolen  earlier  that  day )  suddenly  ac  |r 
celerated  toward  one  of  the  police  |, 
who  just  managed  to  jump  out  oijf|j 
the  way.  The  car  then  sped  off  downi, 
Lexington  Avenue  at  seventy  mile; 
per  hour,   with  the   police  giving^ 
chase.  At  Eightieth  Street,  the  Thun- 
derbird crashed  into  a  Cadillac  lim«jL 
ousine,  killing  two  passengers  im-j^ 
mediately  and  injuring  seven  others.,! 

The  officers  later  testified  thai 
when  they  caught  up  with  the  Thun- 
derbird they  pulled  the  car's  sole 
occupant,  Lee  Johnson,  from  the 


driver's  seat  and  arrested  him.  HeJL 
was  charged  with  murder  and  othedL 
crimes,  and  bail  was  set  at  $75,000 .L 
Johnson  claimed  he  had  been  scj^ 
drunk  he  couldn't  remember  what  hac 
happened.  Plea  negotiations  began 
The  prosecutor  indicated  he  woulc 
accept  nothing  less  than  an  eigh 
teen-year  sentence.  Johnson's  law 
yer,  Irwin  Rochman,  advised  John 
son  that,  since  the  evidence  agains 
him  seemed  overwhelming,  the  risl 
of  conviction  was  very  high,  and,  as 
he  had  a  criminal  record,  he  face( 
a  sentence  substantially  longer  thai 
that  offered  by  the  prosecution.  John  i 
son  nevertheless  refused  to  take  thtj 
plea,  and  the  case  was  marked  read} 
for  trial. 

There  was  one  problem  with  th< 
prosecution's  case:  two  students  hac 
witnessed  the  collision  and  had  seei 
a  white  man  get  out  of  the  Thunder 
bird  from  the  driver's  side  and  mil 
away;  they  had  heard  one  police] 
man  call  out,  "'Stop  that  man!"  The] 
had  also  seen  Johnson  removed  fronj 
the  passenger's  seat  of  the  Thundeil 


"d  in  a  drunken  and  dazed  con- 
'ion. 

The  day  after  the  incident,  the 
lidents  read  about  it  in  the  Daily 
tws.  They  called  the  newspaper 
d  were  interviewed  a  few  days 
er  by  New  York  Assistant  District 
torney  Kenneth  Klein.  Their  evi- 
nce was  presented  to  the  grand 
ry,  which,  despite  serious  misgiv- 
es, indicted  Johnson  for  murder 
id  other  charges. 

jRochman  made  the  standard  re- 
est  (known  as  a  Brady  demand, 
ter  a  famous  Supreme  Court  case ) 
;it  the  prosecution  provide  him 
th  all  exculpatory  materials  in  its 
ssession  or  control.  Despite  a  con- 
ftutional  obligation  to  do  so,  nei- 
ir  Klein  nor  his  successor  on  the 
he,  Assistant  District  Attorney  John 
cobs,  released  any  of  this  evidence 
'ring  the  many  months  preceding 
b  trial. 

Rochman  learned  of  the  two  wit- 
sses  almost  accidentally.  One  day, 
fortly  before  the  trial  was  to  begin 
d  after  extensive  plea  negotiations, 
bchman  happened  to  be  in  the  dis- 
tet  attorney's  office  on  another  case, 
jein  saw  him  there,  and,  as  the 
al  judge,  Peter  McQuillan,  put  it, 
1  an  almost  cursory,  off-the-cuff, 
'Jolent  manner,  revealed  to  defense 
tansel  for  the  first  time  the  exis- 
ace  of  the  two  exculpatory  wit- 
Psses."  Even  then,  according  to 
pchman,  Klein  merely  gave  Roch- 
in  their  names  and,  upon  Roch- 
in's  insistence,  their  last-known 
'dresses  and  phone  numbers.  It 
isn't  until  the  defense  lawyer  man- 
led  to  find  and  interview  the  two 
'idents  that  he  learned  of  the  sig- 
rficance  of  their  testimony.  As  soon 
I  this  evidence  was  brought  to  the 
r.ention  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
i'Tiold  G.  Fraiman,  he  released 
I'hnson  without  bail. 
I  Nor  was  this  the  extent  of  the 
Hosecutorial  misconduct.  The  police 
I  d  lifted  two  fingerprints  from  the 
i*ht  and  left  sides  of  the  car  but 
I  pt  only  one  as  "being  of  value," 

I  at  of  the  defendant.  A  blood  sam- 
|'e  was  also  taken,  which  showed 
lat  blood  of  the  defendant's  type 
ffis  on  the  passenger's  side  of  the 
ir;  the  prosecutors  claimed  that  the 
ifformation  had  not  been  disclosed 

II  them  until  two  weeks  before  trial, 
'hen  one  grand  juror  departed  from 
I'e  grand  jury's  usual  rubber-stamp 
ille  and  tried  to  get  more  informa- 


tion about  the  incident,  Klein  told 
him  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any 
evidence  other  than  that  presented  by 
the  prosecutor — a  lie.  In  addition, 
the  court  found  that  Klein  had  mis- 
led the  grand  jury  about  what  the 
defendant  had  told  the  police  and 
had  improperly  tried  to  discredit  the 
two  witnesses.  After  analyzing  all  the 
evidence,  Judge  Peter  McQuillan 
concluded  that  it  did  not  show  John- 
son's guilt  and  acquitted  him. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  EVIDENCE  is 
not  the  only  injustice  defen- 
dants suffer  from  prosecutors. 
Systematic  subornation  of 
perjury  by  local  prosecutors 
also  takes  place  every  day  in  state 
criminal  courts,  especially  in  drug 
cases.  Prosecutors  put  policemen  on 
the  stand  who  swear  under  oath  that, 
as  they  approached  the  suspect,  he 
pulled  a  bag  of  heroin  or  other  con- 
traband from  his  pocket  and  dropped 
it  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  of- 
ficer. It  strains  credulity  that,  at  a 
time  when  most  dope  dealers  know 
that  police  have  no  authority  to  go 
through  their  pockets  unless  they  are 
being  arrested  for  a  crime  or  the 
police  have  a  warrant,  they  would 
save  police  the  awkwardness  of  hav- 
ing to  engage  in  an  illegal  search. 
Yet  most  judges  routinely  accept 
such  testimony  in  the  "dropsy"  cases 
without  question.  Worse  still  is  the 
practice  of  inducing  the  grand  jury 
— almost  invariably  the  prosecutor's 
puppet — to  indict  for  serious  crimes 
when  there  is  inadequate  evidence. 
This  is  done  to  force  the  defendant 
to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense,  to 
tie  up  his  time  and  money,  or  to 
force  him  to  give  testimony  against 
others.  The  prosecutions  growing  out 
of  the  1971  Attica  prison  uprising  in- 
clude some  of  the  worst  examples 
of  this.  Years  after  the  charges  were 
brought  and  the  defendants  had  been 
forced  to  endure  the  prospect  of 
huge  sentences,  all  but  one  of  the 
cases  disposed  of  resulted  in  dismis- 
sals for  lack  of  evidence,  jury  ac- 
quittals, or  a  few  pleas  to  minor  of- 
fenses. 

Except  for  the  Attica  prosecu- 
tions, the  examples  we  have  just  de- 
scribed are  conventional  criminal 
cases;  they  have  no  political  impli- 
cations. But  it  is  in  political  cases 
that  prosecutors  most  frequently 
seem  to  lose  their  sense  of  profes- 


sional responsibility.  Lately  there 
has  been  a  depressing  succession  of 
such  incidents,  as  the  Department  of 
Justice,  sometimes  assisted  by  state 
prosecutors,  has  moved  against  dis- 
sidents. A  double  standard  of  ethics 
for  prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers 
has  operated  in  which  prosecutors 
are  allowed  to  flout  the  rules  of  eth- 
ics, and  defense  lawyers  are  repri- 
manded for  minor  deviations. 

Consider  the  false  testimony  by 
Guy  L.  Goodwin,  chief  of  the  Spe- 
cial Litigation  Section  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision. Goodwin  testified  under  oath 
that  there  were  no  government  in- 
formers among  a  group  of  Vietnam 
veterans  subpoenaed  by  him  to  testi- 
fy before  a  grand  jury  investigating 
a  supposed  plot  to  attack  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  with 
automatic  weapons,  crossbows,  and 
slingshots.  The  group  included  a  vet- 
eran named  Emerson  Poe,  supposed- 
ly the  best  friend  of  the  accused 
"ringleader"  of  the  defendants,  Scott 
Camil.  In  the  middle  of  the  trial, 
Poe  suddenly  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution  and  admit- 
ted that  he  had  been  a  government 
agent  for  eighteen  months,  long  be- 
fore Goodwin  had  sworn  that  the 
group  contained  no  informants.  Al- 
though Poe  denied  spying  on  de- 
fense preparations,  six  people  testi- 
fied that  he  had  been  at  meetings 
and  that  he  and  Camil  had  discussed 
defense  strategy.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  defendants.  U.  S.  District  Court 
Judge  Winston  E.  Arnow  took  no  ac- 
tion against  Goodwin. 

Concealment  of  key  information 
about  government  spies  and  wit- 
nesses also  occurred  in  a  1972  arson 
trial  of  three  black  civil-rights  ac- 
tivists in  a  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, state  court — one  of  a  group 
of  three  trials  against  them  in  fed- 
eral and  state  courts  in  North  Car- 
olina that  year.  Last  year  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  prosecution  had  giv- 
en its  two  key  witnesses  $4,000  each, 
airplane  tickets  to  Mexico,  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  their  own  ad- 
mitted involvement  in  the  burning, 
and  guarantees  of  federal  protective 
custody,  all  in  exchange  for  their 
testimony.  At  the  time  of  these  trials, 
the  witnesses  and  both  the  federal 
and  state  prosecutors  flatly  denied 
that  the  witnesses  had  been  given 
any  money.  The  prosecution  also 
failed  to  reveal  to  the  defense  that 


PROSECUTOR  AS  PUBLIC  ENEMY 

one  of  the  witnesses  was  a  convicted 
armed  robber  whom  army  doctors 
had  diagnosed  as  schizophrenic  and 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  testi- 
mony, a  suspect  in  five  separate  mur- 
ders. The  testimony  of  these  two  paid 
informers  was  the  only  testimony 
linking  the  three  civil-rights  workers 
to  the  arson. 

The  prosecution  of  Daniel  Ellsberg 
growing  out  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
disclosure  was  similarly  marked  by 
repeated  government  misconduct. 
There  were  not  only  the  well-known 
burglary  and  undisclosed  wiretap- 
ping, but  repeated  denials  by  Assis- 
tant L  .  S.  Attorney  David  Nissen  of 
the  existence  of  any  evidence  excul- 
pating the  defendants,  even  though 
he  had  in  his  office  boxes  of  studies 
showing  that  disclosure  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  was  not  damaging  to 
the  national  interest.  No  action  was 
ever  taken  bv  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment against  Nissen,  although  he  had 
lied  to  the  court  about  information 
he  had  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
disclose — a  lie  that  might  have  re- 
sulted in  improper  imprisonment  for 
two  citizens. 

The  submission  of  ghostwritten, 
false,  and  misleading  wiretap  appli- 
cations by  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Nixon  Justice  Department  from  1969 
to  1971  may  cause  the  courts  to  dis- 
miss more  than  600  pending  prose- 
cutions. The  courts  have  taken  no 
sanctions  against  these  officials, 
though  one  judge  observed  that 
"-imilar  false  and  misleading  docu- 
ments submitted  by  private  individ- 
uals would  be  treated  as  nothing 
less  than  a  contempt  of  court." 

In  the  trial  of  Lynette  Fromme 
for  attempting  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Ford,  the  prosecutor.  Donald 
Heller,  withheld  crucial  exculpatory 
evidence  until  the  close  of  his  case, 
including  testimony  that  Fromme 
had  said  afterward,  of  the  gun,  "It 
wasn't  loaded  anyway."  When  Hel- 
ler tried  to  argue  that  he  hadn't 
thought  the  evidence  was  exculpatory 
or  even  significant,  the  judge  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  murmured. 
"Mr.  Heller,  Mr.  Heller."  Neverthe- 
less, he  refused  to  take  any  action 
against  the  prosecution. 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  exam- 
ples occurred  in  the  trial  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  Movement  leaders  in  con- 
nection with  the  incident  at  Wounded 
Knee.  Justice  Department  prosecu- 
tors  deceived    the    court,  testified 


falsely,  altered  documents  turned 
over  to  the  defense,  conducted  ille- 
gal wiretaps,  and  lied  about  the  ex- 
istence of  an  informer  in  the  de- 
fense camp.  Although  the  judge 
threw  the  case  out  because  of  this 
misconduct,  the  prosecutors  subse- 
quently received  awards  as  outstand- 
ing assistant  U.S.  attorneys. 

You  think  we're  bad," 
says  one  federal  prose- 
cutor, "well,  we're  noth- 
ing! I  mean,  we  are  an- 
gels in  comparison  to 
Nadjari.  He's  a  goddamned  zealot." 

Maurice  H.  Nadjari  was  appoint- 
ed special  prosecutor  by  former  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  ferret  out 
and  prosecute  criminal  activity  with- 
in the  criminal-justice  system  in  the 
five  boroughs  of  New  1  ork  City. 
The  case  prompting  the  federal  prose- 
cutor's remark  was  one  in  which 
Nadjari  created  a  fictional  character 
named  \  itale.  in  order  to  trap  fed- 
eral Customs  Court  Justice  Paul  Rao. 
Sr.,  whom  Nadjari  thought  was  in- 
volved in  trial-fixing.  During  that 
operation.  Nadjari's  staff  committed 
at  least  a  dozen  felonies,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  good  for  a  few  years 
in  a  state  prison.  These  included  ly- 
ing to  a  grand  jury,  falsifying  pub- 
lic records,  intentionally  misleading 
a  public  official,  filing  a  statement 
known  to  be  false,  and  many  others.* 
Nadjari's  conduct  in  the  Rao  case, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  matters, 
has  drawn  heated  criticism  from 
judges  and  other  lawyers,  but  he 
doesn't  understand  why.  "If  I'm  not 
going  to  test  the  system,  who  is?" 
he  asks,  pointing  out  that  the  judge 
was  going  to  be  on  the  bench  for 
years,  and  "I  was  unwilling  to  let 
that  happen."  Nadjari  doesn  t  mind 
transgressing  a  few  laws  in  the  pro- 
cess of  finding  corruption:  "One 
corrupt  judge,"  he  says,  "can  do 
more  damage  to  this  city  than  any 
fifty  corrupt  cops  or  a  hundred  kill- 
ers. A  Supreme  Court  judge  sits  for 
fourteen  years,  and  an  awful  lot  of 
fixes  can  go  down  in  fourteen  years." 

Nadjari  operates,  of  course,  from 
the  same  position  as  federal  prosecu- 
tors in  political  cases — they  "know" 
who  is  guilty  and  need  only  con- 
vince everyone  else.  Both  abrogate 

*  Recently,  almost  all  of  Nadjari's 
major  prosecutions  have  been  dismissed, 
generally  for  lack  of  supporting  evidence. 


the  normal  process  of  law;  they 
decide  they  want  to  get  someone 
who  they  think  is  guilty  and  set 
about  establishing  the  proof.  Nad- 
jari sets  up  the  situation  and  in  the 
process  subverts  the  whole  mech- 
anism; the  federal  agents  find  the 
situation  and  ignore  all  aspects  of 
fair  play  to  establish  what  they 
"know"'  to  be  true.  W  hen  any  of 
them  are  caught  at  it,  when  it  is 
shown  that  safeguards  of  the  crim- 
inal-justice system  have  been  manip- 
ulated and  perjured,  none  of  them 
is  punished.  The  worst  they  have  to 
look  forward  to  is  the  loss  of  a  case 
that  often  was  weak  anyway. 

Bar  associations  and  judges  do  not 
penalize  agencies  such  as  the  FBI 
or  individual  prosecutors  for  illegal 
manipulation  of  evidence  and  other 
abuses,  nor  do  they  usually  interfere 
with  someone  like  Nadjari.  Even 
though  they  may  deplore  his  meth- 
ods, they  aren't  about  to  block  his 
apparent  results.  A  1972  study  of 
prosecutorial  misconduct  found  al- 
most no  reported  instances  of  prose- 
cutors being  disciplined.  Many- 
judges — a  large  number  of  whom 
are  ex-prosecutors — see  themselves 
as  engaged  in  law  enforcement  with 
the  district  attorney.,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  turn  on  a  coworker  who 
merely  displays  excessive  zeal  in  a 
common  enterprise. 

Nor  can  much  be  expected  from 
the  bar  associations,  which  also  have 
disciplinary  powers.  Most  commit- 
tee members  don't  know  much  about 
criminal  law,  and  what  they  know 
they  generally  don't  like — partic 
ularly  defendants  and  their  lawyersi| 
They  tend  to  identify  with  the  prose 
cutors  and  judges,  many  of  whon 
are  social  and  political  associates. 

The  sanctions  are  saved  for  small  j 
practice  lawyers  and  politically  un  J 
popular  ones.  Judge  Julius  Hoffmai 
imposed  more  than  four  years  o1 
contempt  citations  on  William  Kuns 
tier  for  charges  deriving  from  tht 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial:  all  but  twc 
of  those  charges  were  thrown  out  b} 
higher  courts.  Although  the  appellate 
court  found  a  great  deal  of  misconj 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors! 
no    sanctions    were    taken  againsl 
them.  However,  after  Richard  Klein  I 
dienst  admitted  lying  to  a  Senat»J 
committee  in  the  process  of  his  con 
firmation  as  Attorney  General.  Judg' 
George  Hart  complimented  him  0) 
his  public  service  and  loyalty. 


Considering 
all  Fd  heard, 
I  decided  to 
either  quit 
or  smoke  True. 

I  smoke  True. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


The  low  tar,  low  nicotine  cigarette. 
Think  about  it. 


King  Regular:  11  mg.  "tar",  0.6  mg.  nicotine,  100's  Menthol:  13  mg. 
"tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  April  75. 
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Electronic 
Long  Distance  Switching: 
A  revolutionary  new  way 

to  keep  calls  moving 
quickly  and  trouble-free. 


I  n  the  years  to  come,  we 
expect  the  number  of  long  distance 
calls  to  increase  enormously.  So  a 
team  from  Bell  Labs,  Western 
Electric,  AT&T  Long  Lines  and  the 
local  Bel  I  Telephone  Companies  has 


oeen  worKing  on  a  new  way  to 
keep  up  with  demand. 

It's  an  Electronic  Long 
Distance  Switching  System.The 
first  unit  will  go  on  line  in  Chicago 
in  early  1976. 

It  can  handle  over  four  times 
as  many  calls  as  the  equipment  it 
replaces— up  to  550,000  an  hour. 
And,  if  there  are  problems,  the 
system  can  diagnose  and  correct 
many  of  them—automatically 

By  the  end  of  1978,  twenty 
units  like  this  one  in  Chicago  will 
be  put  in  service  by  other  Bell 
Telephone  Companies  throughout 
the  country.  It's  a  big  project.  But 
so  is  keeping  America's  phone 
system  the  best  in  the  world. 


Bell  System 


The  amazing  Mercedes-Benz  450SE. 

Take  a  good,  close  look. 
\fouVe  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Here's  a  walk-around  checklist  for  one  of  the  most 
important  sedans  ever  engineered  by  Mercedes-Benz  —  or  by  anyone  eke. 
It'll  help  you  see,  firsthand,  why  the  450SE  defies  imitation 
...and  why  it  deserves  your  closest  consideration. 


L 

Start  here.  Look  at  the  trunk  space.  An  uncluttered  18.2  cubic  feet. 
Spare  tire  is  stored  out  of  the  way,  flat  under  the  floor, 
where  it  can  also  serve  as  an  additional  impact-absorbing  device. 


14. 


2. 

Heated  rear 
window.  Auto- 
matic timer 
prevents  wasted 
energy.  Tinted 
glass  all  around. 
Standard 
equipment. 

3. 

Rain  channels  use 

airflow  to  divert 
rainwater  from  side 
and  rear  windows. 

4. 

Chrome  strip/side 
protection  molding  is 

rubber-mounted  to 
eliminate  metal-to-meta 
contact. 


5. 

Interior  is  fully  padded 
for  safety  and  sumptu- 
ousness.  Sealed  against 
noise  and  heat.  Four 
different  sound- 
absorbing  materials. 

6. 

Maximum- visibility 
windshield.  All- 
around  visibility  in 
the  450SE  totals  313°. 
Overlapping  windshield 
wipers  clear  73  percent 
of  the  entire  wind- 
shield. 

7. 

Steel-belted  radial 
tires.  Standard 
equipment. 


8. 

Safety  bumpers, 

rubber  protected, 
hydraulic-regenerative 
Front  and  rear. 


Aerodynamically  ribbed  rear 
lights  use  airflow  to  stay  clear  in 
foul  weather  or  on  dusty  roads. 

13. 

Cockpit.  Control  panel  has 
full  instrumentation.  Tach- 
ometer, quartz  crystal  clock, 
cruise        control,  AM/FM 
stereo  radio, 
electrically 
operated 
windows  are  all 
standard 
equipment 

12. 

Safety 
cone  door 
locks.  So 

strong  that 
one  of  them 
can  support 
the  weight 
of  the  entire 
V  450SE 

11. 

Central  locking 

system.  Locks  all 
doors,  trunk  and 
gas  filler  port  at  the 
turn  of  a  key 

10. 

The  outside  rearview 
mirror.  Distortion-free 
folds  full  forward  and 
rear  for  pedestrian  safety 
Large,  inside  rearview 
mirror  folds  and  breaks 
away  on  impact  for 
driver  and  passenger 
safety 


9. 

Halogen  fog  lights. 

Standard  equipment. 


The  amazing  Mercedes-Benz  450SE. 
Novs  look  at  8  things  you  don't  see. 
\ouVe  still  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

You'll  experience  and  appreciate  some  of  them  during 
your  test  drive.  (Your  Dealer  can  arrange  it  at  your  convenience.) 
The  others  are  special  Mercedes-Benz  bonuses. 
All  of  them  are  standard  equipment 


15. 

utomatic 
limate  Control 

aintains 
preselected 
mperature;  ^ 
humidifies,  °p 
ats  and 

K>ls. 

16. 

'ndercoating 

<tends  up  to  the 
)cker  molding  for 
ctra  protection. 
ie  underside  of  the 
50SE  is  buffered  by  four 
fferent  materials  including 
iti-corrosion  wax  and  a 
ost  24  pounds  of 
asticized  vinyl. 

17. 

unique  engine.  A  trim 
5  liter,  overhead  camshaft 
8  with  a  breakerless, 
ansistorized  ignition 
stem  and  an  all-new, 
echanically  operated 
el  injection  system  that 
aintains  optimum  fuel/ 
r  mixture  at  all  times. 

18. 

illy  independent 
ant  and  rear 
ispension. 

ley  set  new  handling 
mdards—  even  for 
ercedes-Benz.  No  do- 
estic  sedan  has  any- 
ing  like  them. They 
mhine  with  the  sophis- 
.ated  Mercedes-Benz 
circulating  hall-type 
>wer  steering  to  give  you 
traordinary  control  at 
times. 


Power  disc  brakes  on  all  four  wheels. 

The  brakes  are  ventilated—  then  further  cooled  by  special 
turboblades.They  are  designed  to  stop  you  smoothly, 
securely  time  after  time  — without  disconcerting  fade. 
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22. 

Safety  advances. The  entire 
passenger  compartment  is  protected 
by  collapsible  extremities  and  a  rigid 
steel  shell. The  shell  is  an  enormously 
strong,  welded  structure. The  roof 
alone  can  sustain  over  5  tons  weight. 

The  gas  tank  is  mounted  over  the 
rear  axle,  nearly  four  feet  in  from  the 
rear  bumper,  and  surrounded  by 
steel  bulkheads. The  gas  filler  pipe  is 
designed  to  pinch  closed  on  impact. 
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21. 

Remarkably  smooth 
automatic  transmission, 

3  speeds,  with  torque  con- 
venor. You  shift  without 
interrupting  power  flow 
and  can  even  override  the 
automatic  to  shift  manu- 
ally within  proper  engine 
speed  ranges. 

20. 

Retained  value. 

Based  on  the  average 
official  used  car  prices 
over  the  past  5  years, 
Mercedes-Benz  holds 
its  value  better  than 
any  make  of  luxury 
car  sold  in  America. 
And  among 
Mercedes-Benz  models 
listed,  the  450SE's 
figures  are  outstanding. 


Mercedes-Benz 

Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world. 

©1975  Mercedes-Ben: 
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PROSECUTORS  DON'T  ACT  the 
way  they  do  because  they 
are  inherently  evil  or  un- 
fair. Often,  it  is  only  the 
state  of  the  job  market  or 
the  desire  to  obtain  trial  experience 
that  makes  some  men  prosecutors 
and  others  defense  lawyers.  The 
problem  lies,  rather,  in  a  system 
which  makes  the  prosecutor  a  po- 
litical animal.  District  attorneys  are 
elected  to  office;  federal  prosecutors 
get  their  jobs  through  political  con- 
tacts. Traditionally,  the  prosecutor's 
office  has  led  to  higher  political  of- 
fice; men  as  different  as  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  and  Earl  Warren  started  as 
very  tough  prosecutors.  Successful 
United  States  Attorneys  have  become 
federal  judges.  To  reach  a  higher 
office,  you  have  to  have  a  good  box 
score  of  convictions  on  which  to 
build  a  reputation. 

Equally  important  is  the  prosecu- 
tor's sense  of  his  mission  as  aveng- 
ing angel.  Few  prosecutors  have  se- 
rious doubts  about  the  guilt  of  the 
people  they  prosecute;  they  often 
seem  to  believe  that  such  people  are 
thoroughly  bad — traitors,  enemies, 
immoral  perverters  of  our  lawful  in- 
stitutions. The  head  of  the  federal 


narcotics  enforcement  agency  justi- 
fied illegal  terrorist  raids  on  innocent 
people  in  Collinsville.  Illinois,  as 
necessary  in  the  fight  against  "the 
vermin  of  humanity"  involved  in 
narcotics. 

Some  remarks  made  by  Maurice 
Nadjari  to  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys  a  few  years  ago 
are  probably  typical  of  many  prose- 
cutors across  the  country;  the  only 
untypical  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  were  made  in  public: 

The  voir  dire  [jury-selection 
process]  is  multi-purposed.  In 
addition  to  selecting  a  sympa- 
thetic jury,  you  have  a  secondary 
purpose,  that  of  endearing  your- 
self and  exhibiting  your  ''impar- 
tiality" and  your  objectivity  to 
the  jury.  That  is  not  a  difficult 
task  because  you  are  on  the  side 
of  right.  You  are  on  the  side  of 
the  angels.  The  defense  is  defend- 
ing a  guilty  man. .  .  . 

Although  your  true  purpose  is 
to  convict  the  guilty  man  who 
sits  at  the  defense  table,  and  to 
go  for  the  jugular  as  viciously 
and  rapidly  as  possible,  do  not 
allow  the  jury  to  perceive  your 
attempt. . . . 

Mans  greatest  experience  is 


OUROMANIA 


Got  a  mania  to  roam?  Here's  a  free  book 
full  of  European  tours  with  the  accent  on 
high  adventure,  and  low  cost !  We  spotlight 
romantic  Romania.  .  .  from  the  Dracula 
country  of  the  wild  Carpathians  and 
the  painted  monasteries  of  Moldavia 
to  sophisticated  Bucharest  and 
the  swinging  Black  Sea  resorts 
Our  TOUROMANIA 
brochure  lists  hundreds 
of  vacation  bargains  . . . 
independent  tours  in 
Romania  ,  from  S  23  a  day, 
and  multi-country  escorted 
tours  including  Romania. 
Storybook  Europe!  It  really 
still  exists.  Let  us  guide 
you  to  it ! 


|  ROMAN  IAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE  | 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  Dept 


■  Please  send  my  free  copies  of  the  TOUROMANIA  76 

■  tour  brochure  arid  guidebook  to  Romania. 


j  Name  

|  Address, 


i 


City. 


State 


the  act  of  lovemaking.  I  some-  I 
times  wonder  if  the  moment  when  I 
the  jury  foreman  rises  to  utter  I 
those  sweet  words  of  verdict —  I 
"W e  the  jury  find  the  defendant 
guilty  as  charged" — is  not  as  sat- 
isfactory an  experience. 


r 


There  is,  in  fact,  a  legitimate  doi 
ble  standard  in  the  criminal  law,  bi 
it  is  supposed  to  cut  the  other  wa 
The  defense  lawyer  is  supposed 
dp  anything  ethical  to  win  for  h 
client.  The  prosecutor,  however, 
held  to  a  much  higher  standard, 
recognition  of  the  enormous  pow 
wielded  by  the  prosecutor  again 
any  defendant,  and  because  the  pros  j 
cutor  represents  all  of  us  in  e'k 
forcing  the  community's  moral  cot 
with  its  most  drastic  sanctions,  tl 
prosecutor's  responsibility  is  not  vi 
tory  but  justice.  When  he  refuses 
disclose  or  hides  evidence  of  inn 
cence,  or  introduces  false  testimon  i 
the  already  heavy  advantage  enjoy 
by   the   prosecution   is   magnifie1  jjj 
What  was  only  an  unequal  conte 
becomes  a  corrupt  one,  with  the  pc1 
sible  result  of  years  in  prison  for 
person  who  is  presumed  to  be 
nocent. 

One  can  argue  about  the  effect 
the  criminal-justice  system  on  t!j 
crime  rates;  one  can  argue  that  t 
deterrent  effects  are  slight,  that  t 
rehabilitational  effects  are  negatn 
But  there  are  moral  aspects  whi 
are  indisputable:  the  criminal  1 
takes  from  the  private  citizen  the  c 
tion  of  revenge  for  grievous  hurt; 
assumes  that  such  damage  is  in  f 
an  offense  to  the  entire  communi 
Its  basic  notion  is  that  if  one  is 
be  punished  for  harm  to  another  p< 
son  or  group,  that  punishment  sh 
occur  only  after  a  fair  trial  at  whi 
one's  peers  may  have  the  oppor 
nity  to  consider  and  weigh  the  r 
evant  facts.  It  may  be  inefficient,  I 
it  represents  one  of  the  communi 
most  solemn  efforts  to  assert  its  o 
moral  sense.  It  attempts  to  separ 
good  from  evil,  truth  from  falsehot 
and  it  has  at  its  disposal  the  grav 
of  weapons:  stigma,  imprisonme 
death.  Such  an  enterprise  should  ) 
be  morally  contaminated. 


Herman  Schwartz  is  chairman  oj  the 
York  State  Commission  of  Correction 
professor  of  law  at  the  State  University 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  Bruce  Jackson  is 
rector  of  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Am 
can  Culture  and  adjunct  professor  of  lab 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buff 
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N  A  mild,  cloudy  morning 
^  last  September  about  200 
V  people  gathered  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House 
to  see  President  Ford 
ard  the  National  Medal  of  Science 
thirteen  prominent  scientists  and 
ineers.  The  President  spoke  in 
"wing  terms  of  the  contributions 
American  life  made  by  men  and 
men  of  science,  and  the  audience 
ponded  with  appropriate  warmth 
d  good  humor.  Even  Linus  C.  Pau- 
l,  outspoken  critic  of  government 
icies  I  and  twice  turned  down  for 
;  medal  in  prior  years  by  a  resent- 
Nixon )  enthusiastically  shook 
nds  with  Ford,  and,  according  to 
tnesses,  smiled  broadly. 
At  a  luncheon  that  followed,  Vice- 
esident  Rockefeller  lavishly  praised 
recipients,  affirming  the  Adminis- 
tion's  "deep  respect  for  science 
d  the  scientific  mind."  Rockefeller 
nt  on  to  say  that  he  and  Ford 
nfidently  looked  forward  to  pas- 
e  of  a  Congressional  bill  estab- 
jhing  an  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
logy  Policy  in  the  White  House, 
ckefeller  himself  had  spoken  on 
half  of  the  bill  at  committee  hear- 
ts, he  reported,  "the  first  time  in 
s  history  of  the  United  States  that 
Vice-President  has  testified  before 


An  Establishment 
by  any  other  name 

bv  Samuel  C.  Florman 


a  Congressional  committee — and  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  science."  Vig- 
orous applause. 

On  reading  accounts  of  the  cere- 
mony, I  could,  for  a  few  moments, 
believe  that  I  was  reading  good  news. 
Scientific  advisers  to  the  President, 
shunned  during  the  Nixon  years, 
would  be  returning  to  the  national 
scene.  Prominent  scientists  and  en- 
gineers would  be  sitting  at  the  Pres- 
ident's side,  giving  him  the  facts, 
solid  information  on  which  to  base 
policy  decisions.  The  beautiful  vision 
faded  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had 
been  imagined.  All  that  grinning, 
handshaking,  and  distributing  of 
medals  suddenly  seemed  ominous. 
Will  the  public  interest  really  be 
served,  I  wondered,  by  the  return  of 
the  scientific  Establishment  to  the 
White  House? 


The  position  OF  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President  was 
created  in  1957  in  the  af- 
tershock of  Russia's  Sput- 
nik triumph.  Backed  by  a 
full-time  staff,  and  assisted  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  met  every  two  months, 
the  adviser  was  charged  with  provid- 
ing independent  counsel  on  techno- 


logical issues  to  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Bureau.  The  President 
had  always  been  able  to  call  upon 
many  sources  in  government,  indus- 
try, and  academe  for  scientific  ad- 
vice. So  the  science  adviser  was  to 
counterbalance  the  often  self-serv- 
ing technical  recommendations  sent 
to  the  White  House  by  lobbying 
groups  and  Executive  Branch  agen- 
cies; he  was  to  act  as  the  heroic  de- 
fender of  the  people  against  the  spe- 
cial interests. 

Without  an  independent  White 
House  science  agency,  technological 
activities  in  Washington  take  on  the 
aspect  of  an  undulating  Hydra,  with 
a  different  opinion  in  each  head. 
Most  executive  branch  departments 
and  agencies  have  their  own  science 
advisory  apparatus.  The  Department 
of  Defense  looms  largest,  served  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis, 
the  RAND  Corporation,  and  dozens 
of  other  organizations  both  inside 
and  outside  of  government.  The 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
oversee  enormous  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  supports  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
research,  mostly  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. There  is  the  young  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  ven- 
erable National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  so  forth.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  more  recently  established  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  are 
independent  honorary  organizations 
which  are  called  upon  for  advice  by 
a  multitude  of  government  institu- 
tions. There  are  also  an  increasing 
number  of  public-interest  groups 
served  by  experts  in  many  fields.  The 
federal  research-and-development 
budget  for  fiscal  1976  is  set  at  almost 
$22  billion,  slightly  more  than  half 
of  which  is  allocated  to  the  Penta- 
gon. And  the  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved, impressive  as  they  may  be, 
are  actually  less  important  than  the 
impact  of  this  research  on  the  future 
course  of  our  society.  It  is  clear  that 
the  various  competing  interests  are 
playing  for  high  stakes. 

The  return  of  the  President's  sci- 
ence advisory  apparatus  is  apparent- 
ly based  on  the  hope  that  it  will 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Not  that 
all  scientific  activity  is  to  come  under 
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control  of  one  small  group,  but  the 
White  House  committee  will  obvi- 
ously occupy  a  commanding  posi- 
tion. Some  centralization  of  power 
should,  almost  everyone  agrees,  alle- 
viate the  present  confusion. 

Yet  the  record  of  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee  during  its  six- 
teen years  of  existence  was  far  from 
reassuring.  Although  the  post  of  ad- 
viser was  held  by  a  series  of  eminent 
and  respected  men,  starting  with 
James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  former  presi- 
dent of  MIT,  and  ending  with  Ed- 
ward E.  David,  Jr.,  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  the  committee 
found  itself  subject  to  manipulation 
and  misuse.  Its  recommendations 
concerning  DDT  were  received  but 
not  implemented.  Its  warnings  about 
underground  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing were  suppressed.  Its  report  on 
defoliation,  superficial  to  begin  with, 
was  not  released  until  after  the  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  had  already  been 
ended.  In  the  SST  and  ABM  debates, 
the  committee's  warnings  were  hid- 
den behind  a  barrier  of  "confiden- 
tiality," while  its  endorsements  were 
used  to  support  the  Administration's 
arguments.  When  individual  commit- 
tee members  made  remarks  in  pub- 
lic which  President  Nixon  consid- 
ered disloyal,  the  entire  organiza- 
tion was  summarily  disbanded. 

If  scientists  now  return  to  the 
White  House  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  assurances 
of  more  considerate  treatment. 
But,  granted  new  power  and 
independence,  will  they  not  pose  an 
even  greater  threat  than  in  the  past? 
Anxious  as  we  are  to  be  heard  by 
the  President,  are  we,  the  scientific 
and  engineering  community,  willing 
to  trust  this  mission  to  a  select  few 
members  of  our  "academy"? 

Anyone  who  has  read  The  Brain 
Bank  of  America,  by  Philip  Boffey 
and  the  Ralph  Nader  Center,  or 
Advice  and  Dissent,  by  Joel  Primack 
and  Frank  Von  Hippel,  knows  that 
the  academy,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  contributed  more 
than  its  share  of  error  and  confusion 
to  technological  debate  in  recent 
years.  In  its  studies  of  radioactive 
waste  disposal,  the  SST,  defoliation, 
food  additives,  pesticides,  and  air- 
borne lead,  the  academy's  National 
Research  Council  has  shown  a  dis- 
concerting tendency  to  make  errors, 


or  more  often  to  report  its  findings 
in  ways  least  likely  to  offend  which- 
ever administration  was  paying  its 
bills.  The  academy's  embarrassments 
have  often  paralleled  those  of  the 
President's  advisers.  Technical  mis- 
judgments  and  a  distorting  sense  of 
team  loyalty  are  weaknesses  to  which 
members  of  any  academy  are  prone. 

Nazi  Germany  shows  us  prime  ex- 
amples of  both.  The  loyalty  of  Estab- 
lishment scientists  to  abhorrent  na- 
tional policies  needs  no  repeating.  It 
is  less  often  remarked  that  the  auto- 
cratic organization  of  German  sci- 
ence led  to  failure.  During  World 
War  II,  German  scientists  were  un- 
able to  develop  an  atom  bomb  large- 
ly because  of  the  dominant  position 
occupied  by  Werner  Heisenberg  and 
his  small  inner  group.  When  Fritz 
Houtermans  came  close  to  the  idea 
of  plutonium  as  early  as  1941,  no 
one  paid  any  attention,  because  he 
was  not  in  the  favored  circle.  The 
history  of  science  and  technology  is 
full  of  instances  in  which  the  favored 
circle  scoffed  at  new  discoveries  that 
later  proved  to  be  valid  and  impor- 
tant. Thomas  Edison's  early  ideas 
were  ridiculed  by  the  most  respected 
scientific  bodies;  and  once  enshrined 
as  a  genius,  Edison  himself  derided 
the  concept  of  alternating  current, 
and  attempted  to  prevent  its  devel- 
opment. 

Not  only  our  trust  in  experts,  but 
our  touching  faith  in  the  sanctity  of 
"scientific  facts,"  is  misplaced.  Even 
with  the  most  straightforward  data 
we  are  on  shaky  ground.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  data  evaluation  experts, 
as  reported  by  the  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  that 
"fully  50  percent,  or  even  more,  of 
the  data  reported  in  the  literature 
are  unusable,"  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  are  wrong,  but  because 
they  are  supported  by  so  little  evi- 
dence as  to  be  unreliable.  Then  there 
are  the  complex  problems  in  which 
data  are  not  the  issue,  but  there  is 
disagreement  about  the  cause.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  which  expert 
you  ask.  Increasingly,  technologists 
are  being  asked  to  evaluate  the  risk 
to  human  life  inherent  in  certain 
products,  such  as  food  additives. 
But  with  ever  more  sensitive  analytic 
equipment  and  more  sophisticated 
research  methods  we  are  finding 
minute  quantities  of  toxic  substances 
almost  everywhere.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  such  thing  as  zero  risk.  Every- 


thing becomes  a  matter  of  degree 
which  makes  the  manner  in  whicl 
statistical  information  is  reported  all 
important. 

Given  the  prevalent  uncertaintie 
and  the  far  from  reassuring  perfor 
mance  of  the  scientific  Establish! 
ment,  my  enthusiasm  for  the  reii» 
statement  of  the  President's  sciencl 
adviser  becomes  mixed  with  apprei 
hension.  Clearly  an  effective  decij 
sion-making  apparatus  in  the  Whitii 
House  is  desirable.  Yet  it  is  import 
tant  that  we  prevent  government 
technological  policy  from  being  dom 
inated  by  a  few  scientist  mandarins 
Once  the  voice  of  the  dissident  i 
silenced,  our  troubles  will  increase 

Environmentalists  and  other  sur 
porters  of  public-interest  science  wi 
be  pleased  with  these  comments,  a; 
suming  that  I  have  their  causes  i 
mind.  I  do,  but  no  more  so  thai 
those  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  fin 
that  scientists  employed  by  the  Foo 
and   Drug   Administration  can  b 
heard  challenging  the  decision  c 
their  agency  to  approve  a  food  dyt 
It  is  also  fine  that,  at  the  request  o] 
the  steel  industry,  a  government-en 
ployed  scientist  is  allowed  to  testif 
against  proposed  OSHA  regulatio 
of  coke-oven  emissions.  As  for  th 
mavericks,  I  am  delighted  to  see  thf 
the  automobile  engine  developed  b 
the  LaForce  brothers  of  Richmonc 
Vermont,  is  being  tested  again  i 
spite  of  being  pronounced  a  failur 
by   the    Environmental  Protectio 
Agency.  The  new  test  was  commi: 
sioned  by,  of  all  things,  the  Senal 
Commerce  Committee,  after  it  foun 
reason  to  criticize  the  EPA  test, 
is  this  unpredictable,  sloppy,  bi 
somehow  essentially  democratic  pr 
cess  that  I  fear  may  not  survive  tl 
coming  of  a  privy  councilor  of  sc 
ence  to  the  White  House.  Privy  com 
cilors  have  a  way  of  becoming  loi 
chancellors,  rarely  to  the  benefit  \  j 
the  people. 

I  trust  that  my  fears  will  prove  'I 
be  unfounded,  that  scientific  pow»«\ 
will  remain  diffuse,  inefficient,  ai  J  \ 
fertile.  Congress,  after  all.  bewilder*! 
but  stubborn,  has  recently  establish 
ed  its  own  Office  of  Technology  A| 
sessment.  Yet  the  ceremony  in  til 
East  Room — all  that  applause- 
makes  me  uneasy.  ___J 

Samuel  C.  Florman  is  vice-president  of  til 
Kreisler  Borg  Florman   Construction  Con 
pany  and  author  of  The  Existential  Pleasu 
of  Engineering  (St.  Martins  Press). 
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THE  GREATEST  BOOKS 
EVER  WRITTEN 

Beautifully  Illustrated  *  Bound  in  Genuine  Leather  *  Decorated  With  Real  Gold 


The  World's  Greatest  Books 

It  isn't  difficult  to  list  the  world's 
greatest  books.  Their  titles  spring  in- 
stantly to  everyone's  mind,  because  a 
book  becomes  great  only  when  it  is 
recognized  as  being  great  —  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

Melville's  "Moby  Dick",  Dickens'  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities",  Chaucer's  "Can- 
terbury Tales",  Plato's  "Republic", 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair",  Fielding's 
"Tom  Jones",  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet 
Letter",  Bronte's  "Wuthering  Heights", 
Homer's  "Iliad",  Swift's  "Gulliver's 
Travels",  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy", 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost",  Mark 
Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  Dos- 
toevsky's  "Crime  and  Punishment." 

Books  like  these  are  the  books  of 
lasting  value  that  each  family  wants  on 


its  bookshelves.  It  is  these  books  that 
you  can  now  acquire  from  The  Easton 
Press. 

As  Beautiful  As  They  Are 
Meaningful 

The  pride  that  one  feels  in  acquiring 
this  edition  of  the  world's  greatest 
books  comes  not  only  from  the  power 
and  significance  of  each  literary  mas- 
terpiece. It  comes  also  from  the  sheer 
beauty  of  each  book.  Every  volume  in 
this  private  library  will  exemplify  the 
ultimate  in  the  art  of  printing,  illustrat- 
ing and  binding. 

Genuine  Leather  Bindings 

Today,  the  cost  of  genuine  leather 
bound  books  and  the  time  required  to 
create  them  has  made  the  crafting  of 
such  bindings  a  vanishing  art. 


But  each  book  in  this  collection  wil, 
he  hound  in  genuine  leather!  As  wit! 
every  detail  of  these  books,  luxury  ii  < 
binding  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  th<  [ 
exception. 

Unique  Cover  Designs  of 
Real  Gold 

To  further  enhance  the  beauty  o 
your  books,  each  binding  will  be  dec 
orated  with  real  gold.  Each  cover  de 
sign,  which  will  be  uniquely  different 
for  each  volume,  will  be  deeply  inlaic 
with  this  precious  metal.  The  back 
cover  and  the  spine  of  each  book  will 
be  similarly  decorated. 

Gilt-Edged  Pages 

Complementing  the  gold  of  the' 
leather  cover's  design  is  the  gilt  edg 
ing  of  every  side  of  every  page. 


IBeautifully  Illustrated  Books 

Each  volume  of  "The  Greatest 
ooks  Ever  Written"  will  be  beauti- 
lly  illustrated.  In  most  cases,  spe- 
ally  commissioned  art  from  noted 
ustrators  will  be  created  to  impres- 
vely  complement  the  specific  book. 
1  others,  illustrations  from  the  pe- 
od  of  the  literary  masterpiece  will 
e  used  to  give  the  individual  book  an 
comparable  distinctiveness. 
Whether  it  be  finely  detailed  black 
id  white  etchings  or  dramatic  full 
)lor  paintings,  the  illustrations  used 
i  each  book  will  be  carefully  selected 
>  match  the  mood  and  meaning  of  the 
jthor's  work. 

Elegant  In  Every  Way 

As  final  touches  of  elegance,  each 
ook  will  have  beautiful  endsheets  of 
ie  highest  quality,  contain  a  bound-in 
bbon  page  marker  and  be  bound 
ith  a  "hubbed"  spine  that  is  used  in 
nly  the  finest  books. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  careful  at- 


it  has  become  increasingly  important 
to  establish  in  each  family  something 
of  true  heirloom  quality.  There  is  no 
finer  example  of  such  a  family  treas- 
ure than  this  edition  of  the  world's 
greatest  books. 

A  Truly  Personal  Library 

To  beautifully  identify  each  book  as 
part  of  your  own  private  collection,  a 
unique  personalized  nameplate  will  ac- 
company every  volume. 

This  plate  is  our  certification,  as  the 
publisher  of  this  edition,  that  each  vol- 
ume was  issued  expressly  in  your 
name. 

The  Acquisition  Plan 

The  Easton  Press  edition  of  "The 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  will  be 
made  available  only  by  advance  sub- 
scription. The  books  will  not  be  avail- 
able in  bookstores,  nor  will  they  be 
offered  through  rare  book  dealers. 


They  will  be  made  available  only  to 
those  who  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity you  now  have  before  you. 

Comparable  books  bound  in  genu- 
ine leather  sell  for  as  much  as  $50  to 
$75  per  volume.  However,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  the  first  year's  vol- 
umes in  this  collection  will  be  priced 
at  only  $28.50.  Future  volumes  will  be 
similarly  priced  subject  only  to  minor 
periodic  adjustment  to  reflect  varying 
material  costs. 

If  you  desire,  you  may  return  any 
volume  within  30  days  for  a  full  re- 
fund of  your  purchase  price.  More- 
over, you  need  purchase  volumes  only 
as  long  as  you  choose  to  do  so;  you 
may  cancel  your  subscription  at  any 
time. 


R.S.V.P. 

To  accept  this  invitation,  you  need 
only  complete  the  Subscription  Reser- 
vation below  and  return  it  to  us  with 
your  payment  for  the  first  volume. 
This  simple  step  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  you  to  begin  building  a  private 
library  of  your  own  that  is  sure  to  be 
envied  by  all  who  see  it,  and  treasured 
by  all  who  use  it. 


ntion  to  luxury  and  elegance  is  a 
Election  of  books  that  brings  back 
emories  of  the  great  private  libraries 
I  the  most  discriminating  families  in 
lys  gone  by. 

Distinctly  Different  Volumes 

Distinctiveness  is  the  watchword 
this  private  library.  No  two  vol- 
nes  are  the  same.  The  leather  bind- 
gs  will  be  of  many  colors  and  grains, 
lie  styles  of  type  and  illustration  will 
try.  The  design  on  each  volume's 
>ver  will  be  different.  Even  the  sizes 
the  books  will  vary. 

A  Most  Important  Family 
Heirloom 

To  acquire  this  edition  of  "The 
reatest  Books  Ever  Written"  is  to 
tablish  a  family  treasure  that  will  be 
ijoyed  now  and  passed  on  from  gen- 
ation  to  generation. 
Tn  today's  world  of  impermanence, 


SUBSCRIPTION  RESERVATION 


The  Easton  Press 
Westport,  Conn.  06880 
Please  send  me  the  first  volume  of  "The  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  and 
reserve  a  subscription  in  my  name.  Further  volumes  will  be  sent  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  month.  I  may  return  any  volume  within  30  days  for  a  full  re- 
fund. Moreover,  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time. 

□  Payment  for  the  first  volume  is  enclosed  at  $28.50 

(plus  $1.25  shipping  and  handling,  total  payment  $29.75) 
Conn,  residents  please  pay  $31.83  to  include  sales  tax. 
Charge  this  and  future  monthly  volumes  to: 

□  Master  Charge  □  BankAmericard 

Credit  Card  #  Good  Thru  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  The  Easton  Press 
Name 

Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Print  your  name  in  the  space  above  exactly  as  you  would  like  it  to  be  shown 
on  your  personalized  nameplate  in  each  book.  A-40 


The  BMW  530L  An  engineer's  conception  of  a 
luxury  car,  not  an  interior  decorator's. 


cell,  two  disc-braking  systems 
instead  of  one,  and  an  interior  that's  bio-mecha 
cally  engineered  to  prevent  driver  fatigue.  Each 
seat  in  the  530i  has  an  orthopedically  molded 
shape.  All  controls  are  within  easy  reach.  And  all 
instruments  are  clear  and  visible. 
Impressive7 

No  less  an  authority  than  Road  &  Track 
magazine  unequivocally  calls  the  530i  "...one 
of  the  ten  best  cars  in  the  world... the  best  sports 
sedan,  period." 

If  you'd  care  to  judge  for  yourself,  we 
suggest  you  phone  your  BMW  dealer  fa 
and  arrange  a  thorough  test  drive. 


One  need  look  no  further 
than  the  nearest  domestic  luxury 
sedan  to  find  ample  evidence  of  a  styling  depart- 
ment run  rampant. 

Brocade  upholstery,  opera  windows, 
cabriolet  tops,  distinctive  hood  ornaments,  etc., 
etc,  etc. 

Yet,  underneath  all  this  opulence,  one 
generally  finds  that  the  average  luxury  car  is 
indeed  a  very  average  car. 

At  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works,  it  is  our 
contention  that,  although  the  pursuit  of  luxury  is 
no  vice,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary performance  that  makes  an  expensive 
car  worth  the  money. 

So,  while  the  BMW  530i  features  a  rather 
lengthy  list  of  refined  luxuries,  it  also  features  a 
singularly  responsive  3-liter,  tuel-injected  engine 
that  never  fails  to  astound  even  the  experts  with 
its  smooth,  turbine-like  performance. 

It  features  an  uncanny  four-wheel  indepen- 
dent suspension  system -McPherson  struts 
in  front  and  sem'-trailing  arms  in  the  rear-that  V 
allows  each  wheel  cO  adapt  itself  instantly  to 
every  driving  situation,  smoothly  and 
precisely.  Giving  you  a  total  control  that  will 
spoil  you  for  any  other  car. 

It  features  a  solid  steel  passenger  safety 

©  1975  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc. 

Forthe  name  of  yournearestdealer,orforfurtherinformation,you  may  call  us  anytime, toll-free, at  800-243-6006  (Conn.  1-800-882-6500). 


The  ultimate  driving  machine. 

Bavarian  MotorWorks,  Munich, Germany. 


POOR  BIRDS 
OF  PARADISE 


US.  Ambassador  (Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary)  Heyward  Isham, 
our  man  in  Port-au-Prince,  agrees 
that  the  Caribbean  is  no  longer  what 
it  seemed  to  be — a  carefree  jungle 
ym  for  the  well-heeled  sun  worshiper.  On  his 
iturn  from  a  recent  visit  to  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
mbassador  Isham  reported  that  the  '"badges 
suffering" — loose  red  scarves  tied  about  the 
sad  as  a  political  gesture — unsettled  him. 
qually  distressing  were  the  suppressed  emo- 
ons,  the  stoicism  of  the  blacks,  and  the  sim- 
lering  hostilities  between  the  classes.  "You  can 
;el  it,"  Isham  said,  "and  I  was  glad  to  get 
ack.  Why.  where  I  live,  Haitians  can't  go  five 
linutes  without  smiling." 

It's  true.  The  Caribbean  is  in  a  very  black 
lood,  consumed  by  a  sour  nationalism  and  pre- 
"cupied  with  its  history  of  colonial  exploita- 
on.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  small, 
ver-touristed  islands,  the  smiles  tend  to  be 
oked  up,  confused  with  legal  tender,  or  missing 
[ltirely.  There's  a  sulking  quiet  in  the  streets,  a 
revailing  surliness  in  the  countryside.  Visitors, 
pcorded  the  deference  paid  to  an  occupying 
rmy,  begin  to  entertain  fantasies  and  fears  of 
ash  violence.  Their  resorts  become  enclaves, 
lieir  hotels  redoubts.  Guilt  mingles  with  para- 
oia. 

I  "That  man's  following  us,  George!" 


Haiti  is 

Not  Our  Fault 


"You  call  this  a  vacation?  It's  worth  your  life 
to  get  a  Coke  at  night." 

"One  more  bad  look  from  that  porter,  and  I 
swear  to  God  I'll  sock  him!" 

"The  least  they  could  do  is  say  'Thank  you'  by  Jim  Hougan 
once  in  a  while." 

In  short,  America's  "southern  sea"  has  be- 
come a  rude,  smoldering  honky-bonk  place 
where  fingers  point  and,  outside  The  Lobby, 
you  don't  want  to  be  alone. 

Actually,  there's  an  exception  to  the  above:  a 
Caribbean  backwater  where  Americans  can  go, 
and  go  to  seed.  Guiltlessly.  Safely.  And  even 
luxuriously.  Haiti  is  Not  Our  Fault. 

Rationalizations 


s 


haped  roughly  like  a  mouth  opened 
in  a  scream,  Haiti  lies  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  Cuba,  three  hours  from  New 
York.  Its  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  is  lo- 
cated about  where  the  epiglottis  would 
be.  Now,  some  people  are  bound  to  be  put  off 
by  the  murderous  reputation  of  the  country.  And 
a  few  will  entertain  political  and  ethical  objec- 
tions to  a  visit,  pointing  out  that  Haiti — the 
poorest  and  most  densely  populated  country  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — is  governed  by  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  most  ruthless  kind. 


Jim  Hougan,  a  contrib- 
uting editor  of  Harp- 
er's is  the  author  of 
Decadence  (William 
Morrow). 
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Jim  Hougan 
POOR  BIRDS 
OF  PARADISE 


In  fact,  however,  Haiti  has  changed.  It  no 
longer  ranks  number  one  on  the  planet's  list  of 
totalitarian  regimes.  Its  apparatus  of  federal 
terrorism  has  been  eased  into  a  lower  gear.  The 
"disappearances, "  roadblocks,  routine  brutali- 
ties, and  acts  of  police  horror  which  character- 
ized the  regime  of  Papa  Doc  have  been  reduced 
(by  Baby  Doc  I  to  the  minimum  deemed  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  existing  order.  And,  while 
firing  squads  are  still  kept  busy,  even  bustling, 
at  Fort  Dimanche,  acts  of  official  barbarism 
have  been  curtailed. 

The  Haitians  have,  in  other  words,  awakened 
from  the  fever  dream  of  Papa  Doc  and  are,  at 
last,  beginning  to  subside  into  that  subtropical 
misery  which,  in  happier  days,  passed  for  nor- 
malcy. 

That  Haiti  is  safe  ( and  friendly )  will  be 
sufficient  for  some.  Others,  however,  will  argue 
that  tourist  dollars  and  foreign  investments  will 
be  used  to  prop  up  a  regime  that  remains  totali- 
tarian. In  fact,  the  opposite  is  more  nearly  the 
case:  sickness,  illiteracy,  poverty,  caste,  and 
S 15  million  a  year  from  the  Regie  du  Tabac  (a 
state  monopoly  on  tobacco  )  are  the  props  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Paralysis, 
rather  than  development,  is  the  cement  of  the 
current  order.  Anything  that  improves  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poor,  as  jobs  and  dollars  will,  is 
either  irrelevant  to  the  security  of  the  regime, 
or  a  means  of  undermining  it.  Thus,  if  you  get 
my  drift,  visitors  may  look  upon  time  and  dol- 
lars spent  drinking  rum  punches  in  Port-au- 
Prince  as  nothing  less  than  a  Blow  struck  for 
Freedom. 

Admittedly,  there  are  sound  reasons  why 
some  individuals  ought  never  to  visit  Haiti. 
There's  little  tennis,  less  golf,  and  more  dirt 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Caribbean.  The  very 
sensitive  ought  not  to  go  because  the  poverty 
will  traumatize  them  in  mid-gasp.  And  the  pre- 
psychotic  should  refrain  because  Haiti  is  like  a 
sustained  hallucination  imposed  upon  a  time 
warp:  it  can  leave  you  muttering. 

I "11  return  to  these  matters  in  due  course. 
But  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  Haiti  is  Not  Our  Fault.  After  a  heroic 
guerrilla  war  that  led  to  their  independence 
from  France  in  1804,  Haitians — guided  by  their 
own  lights  and  leaders — managed  to  devastate 
what  was  once  the  richest  colony  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  reducing  it  to  the  economic  status 
of  a  black  hole.  Indeed,  the  devastation  was  so 
complete  that  their  independence  was  virtually 
guaranteed  in  perpetuity:  for  the  past  century, 
Haiti  has  been  too  poor  for  outsiders  to  exploit. 
Moreover,  in  the  last  free  election  (now  fading 
from  local  memory  ),  Haitians  gave  their  popu- 
lar mandate  to  the  one  candidate  who  identified 
himself  with  Death  Incarnate  (Papa  Doc  a/k/a 
Le  Baron  Samedi).  ITT  didn't  do  it.  The  CIA 
didn't  do  it.  You  and  I  didn't  do  it.  The  Hai- 


tians did  it.  And  they  respect  us  for  it.  Decided 
ly,  Not  Our  Fault. 

IN  TRYING  TO  UNDERSTAND  the  facts  abouti 
Haiti,  one  soon  comes  to  realize  that  the) 
"facts"  only  distort  the  realities;  it's  tht 
contradictions  that  impose  sense  uporl 
the  land.  For  instance:  French  is  the  na< 
tional  language;  on  the  other  hand,  90  percenl 
of  the  people  speak  Creole  and  find  French 
unintelligible.  Similarly,  the  illiteracy  rate  is  9Gt 
percent — and  likely  to  be  maintained  since  the 
books  are  written  in  a  language  that  student: 
cannot  understand.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Haitians  are  excluded  from  ami : 
significant  participation  in  the  politics  or  com  : 
merce  of  the  country.  Thus  the  real  totalitarian 
ism  of  Haiti  is  not  merely  political,  but  cultural 
At  the  top  is  a  mulatto  elite  whose  official  reli 
gion  (  Catholicism  I ,  language,  and  customs  hav 
been  borrowed  from  Europe.  Beneath  this  mi 
nority  is  an  internal  colony,  an  uneducated  blaclfi 
Creole  class  with  a  culture  all  its  own,  having 
transformed  European  language,  religion,  ant 
manners  beyond  recognition. 

In  this  densely  populated  nation,  which  i 
about  the  size  of  Maryland,  only  one-third  o 
the  mostly  mountainous  terrain  is  arable.  Then 
is  less  than  one-half  acre  of  such  land  per  per 
son,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  is  unproductive 
soil  erosion,  the  result  of  massive  and  uncoi 
rected  deforestation  some  years  back,  is  ram 
pant.  Compounding  this  disaster  is  a  libera 
land-reform  policy  undertaken  long  ago.  Whil 
the  population  has  multiplied,  arable  land  ha 
dwindled,  with  the  result  that  ever  larger  num 
bers  of  people  must  till  increasingly  smaller  ant 
less  productive  plots.  Subsistence  farming,  there 
fore,  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Haiti:  it  is  ai 
ideal. 

Still  in  the  theater  of  facts,  per  capita  natior 
al  income  is  estimated  at  about  $130  per  anj 
num,  making  Haiti  the  poorest  country  on  thij 
side  of  the  planet.  Actually,  Haitians  shouh 
have  it  so  good.  The  $130  figure  is  an  ideti 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  population  into  th. 
gross  national  product.  Thus,  if  the  GNP  wer 
redistributed  to  all  the  people,  the  average  Ha 
tian  would  still  be  no  better  off  than  the  averag 
resident  of  Chad. 

Beneath  the  aristocracy,  some  of  whom  ar 
capable  of  dropping  $3,000  a  night  at  the  cfj 
sino,  are  the  gainfully  employed,  another  m 
nority.  About  25,000  of  these  work  for  Ame 
icans  in  labor-intensive  industries  (most  bas< 
balls,  for  instance,  are  made  in  Haiti).  After 
three-month-long  "apprenticeship,"  the  mini 
mum-wage  law  guarantees  them  $1.50  per  day 
the  going  rate  for  maids  and  workers  alik 
( Some  American  manufacturers  are  reported  t 
find  even  this  pittance  excessive.  To  circumvei 
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le  minimum  wage  they've  taken  to  firing  work- 
s  after  eighty-seven  days.) 
And  beneath  this  working  class  is  the  ma- 
>rity,  a  vestigial  populace  surviving  by  the  skin 
f  its  decaying  teeth.  For  them,  poverty  is  some- 
(ling  to  which  one  aspires. 

If  Haiti's  economics  are  bathetic,  its  politics 
lave  been  even  worse.  Until  1971  the  country 
as  ruled  by  Francois  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier,  a 
itch  doctor  with  a  degree  from  Harvard.  After 
jis  initial  election  in  1957,  Papa  Doc  amended 
pe  chief  executive's  title  to  read  "President- 
>r-Life."  Since  the  stability  of  that  office  was 
obviously  contingent  upon  the  longevity  of  the 
iolder,  Duvalier  locked  himself  in  his  palace 
ind  set  about  establishing  a  crackerjack  terror 
:juad  capable  of  maintaining  order.  This  police 
ipparatus  was  called  the  Tonton  Macoutes,  a 
lame  signifying  "zombies"  in  Creole.  The  iden- 
Ification  of  the  Tontons  with  Those  Who  Walk 
t  Night  was  reinforced  by  their  characteristic 
mglasses — voodoo  depictions  of  zombies  in- 
:ariably  show  them  with  large  black  eyes.  And, 
course,  the  Tontons  added  their  own  negative 
iiinforcements  to  the  image,  engaging  in  acts 
:  barbarism  so  macabre  and  bizarre  that  one 
jecessarily  doubted  the  humanity  of  the  perpe- 
ators.  Naturally,  it  takes  a  stern  administrator 
!>  preside  over  a  police  force  composed  of  the 
living  dead,"  yet  Papa  Doc  met  the  challenge, 
'iking  pains  in  word  and  deed  to  identify  him- 
filf  with  Baron  Samedi,  the  voodoo  personifica- 
|on  of  Death  Himself.  He  became,  in  other 
ords,  an  apostate  human  being, 
i  After  fourteen  years  of  government  service, 
eath  came  peacefully  to  Papa  Doc  ( they  say 
|e  "took"  himself),  but  not  before  he'd  passed 
:ie  torch  to  his  son,  Jean-Claude, 
i  Referring  to  Jean-Claude  as  "Baby  Doc"  is 
omething  of  a  journalistic  cliche,  a  designation 
leant  to  suggest  that  he's  a  chip  off  the  old 
'lock.  In  fact,  the  young  dictator  is  more  enig- 
matic. When  the  new  President-for-Life  assumed 
ffice  at  nineteen,  most  observers  felt  the  lad 
ras  not  long  for  this  world.  With  only  a  hap- 
azard  education,  and  a  mediocre  student  at 
(est,  he  was  surrounded  by  rivals  experienced 
ti  the  complexities  and  brutalities  of  state, 
evertheless,  he  moved  boldly  to  consolidate 
is  authority.  Some  of  his  most  dangerous 
and  corrupt )  advisers,  generals,  and  ministers 
>und  themselves  suddenly  stripped  of  rank, 
'osted  to  the  boondocks,  or  sent  into  exile.  The 
onton  Macoutes,  which  had  become  a  threat 
)  the  regime  itself,  were  diminished  in  num- 
pr  and  divided  into  a  variety  of  competing 
'irvices;  most  had  their  sunglasses  taken  away, 
nd  many  now  haunt  the  hotels  as  taxi  drivers 
nd  tourist  guides.  Astonishingly,  there  has  even 
leen  a  gesture  toward  public  relations:  once  a 
ear,  during  the  Rara  Festival  at  Easter,  Du- 
talier  drives  through  town,  tossing  gourde  notes 


at  the  masses.  Conditions,  then,  have  improved 
I  they  could  hardly  have  gotten  worse) — if  only 
because  the  apparatus  of  supernatural  terror 
has  been  defused. 

Despite  the  assessment  of  Ambassador  Ish- 
am,  who  considers  Jean-Claude  "a  serious 
man,"  it's  almost  incredible  that  Fat  Boy  has 
done  all  this  himself.  Those  who  know  him  em- 
phasize his  sybaritic  inclinations.  Port-au-Prince 
is  rife  with  gossip  about  his  sexual  gourmandis- 
ing,  his  penchant  for  radio-controlled  model 
airplanes,  and  his  way  of  barrel-assing  through 
the  streets  in  a  Datsun  240-Z,  scattering  peasants 
in  his  way.  Nothing  in  his  personality  suggests 
a  budding  Metternich,  and  most  believe  that 
Mama  Doc,  Sister  Doc,  or  Brother-in-Law  Doc 
controls  the  Presidency  through  family  author- 
ity and  loyal  advisers. 

Whoever  is  in  control,  Jean-Claude  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  do  for  Haiti's  economy 
what  his  father  did  for  its  politics.  What  this 
alarming  notion  might  entail  is  uncertain:  it's 
unlikely,  however,  that  Jean-Claude  can  have 
any  real  impact  on  Haiti's  economy.  Too  poor 
to  sustain  much  damage,  its  position  as  the 
black  Tangiers  of  the  Caribbean  is  assured  for 
decades.  Beyond  the  devastating  realities  of  the 
country's  intrinsic  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  stulti- 
fying class/caste  system,  is  a  claptrap  civil  ser- 
vice paralyzed  by  corruption  and  incompetence. 
Nor  can  much  be  expected  from  skilled  Hai- 
tians who  are  literally  breaking  down  embassy 
doors  in  search  of  visas.  Exporting  what  little 
expertise  it  has,  Haiti  obtains  some  needed  for- 
eign exchange  while  perpetuating  its  techno- 
logical primitivism. 

If  the  Haitian  people  have  any  reason  for 
optimism  about  the  future,  it  rests  with  the 
most  radical  solution  of  all:  immune  to  reform 
and  isolated  from  revolution,  Haitians  have  no 
choice  but  to  place  their  bets  on  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls. 

The  Oloffson 

The  grand  hotel  oloffson  is  interred 
upon  a  hill  above  Port-au-Prince.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Oloffson  is  dead, 
only  that  it's  buried.  Buried  in  the 
nineteenth-century  romance  of  its  cat- 
walks, ceiling  fans,  and  turrets.  Buried  in  the 
lush  green  and  necrotic  gray  of  its  palms,  vines, 
and  sculpture.  Buried  in  the  decadence  of  Haiti. 
Buried  alive;  buried  thriving. 

Imagine  a  haunted  house  that  sprawled  and 
soared,  even  as  it  sank  and  sagged.  A  jumble 
of  gingerbread,  the  Oloffson  leans  across  the  hill- 
side, settling  into  the  landscape,  a  supine  hotel. 
It  has  a  glorious  view  of  an  ugly  city — cathe- 
dral, palace,  and  slums — and  wooden  floors  that 
rise  and  fall,  undulating  from  the  bar  to  the 
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veranda  to  the  staircase  to  the  rooms — where, 
upon  checking  in,  one  expects  to  find  mush- 
rooms growing  in  the  bureau  drawers.  Lizards 
dash  wildly  along  the  balustrades,  flickering  in 
the  peripheral  vision  of  the  guests.  Roosters 
crow.  Goats  groan.  Beggars  lurk  near  the  trees. 

It's  said  that  the  whole  moldering  structure 
was  once  made  of  wood  but  that  now,  after  suc- 
cessive sieges  by  tropical  termites,  only  the 
paint  remains:  900  coats  of  white  on  white,  ad- 
hering to  nothing  but  themselves. 

On  my  third  night  in  Haiti,  I  am  standing 
unnerved  in  the  OlofTson's  bar,  drinking  gin 
and  tonics.  Even  at  midnight,  amid  the  wicker 
and  darkness  of  this  chic,  yet  seedy,  saloon,  the 
heat  is  too  much.  A  vortex  of  coolness,  revealed 
by  the  flutter  of  a  cocktail  napkin  on  a  nearby 
table,  twists  beneath  a  ceiling  fan  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  It's  one  of  those  Casablanca-type 
contraptions  that's  supposed  to  twist  ever  ...  so 
.  .  .  slowly.  But  here,  in  the  G.  H.  Oloffson,  it 
develops  tremendous  torque,  whirling  with  such 
speed  that  the  blades  shimmer  toward  invisibil- 
ity, threatening  to  lift  the  hotel  from  its  moor- 
ings. Not  that  anyone  would  notice,  not  for 
hours. 

The  Oloffson  attracts  a  microcosm  of  third- 
bardo  celebrities:  backwater  entrepreneurs,  sec- 
ond-string cognoscenti,  and  adventurers  folded 
in  with  litterateurs  and  misfit  tourists. 
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The  Hotel  Oloffson 


For  the  moment,  the  microcosm  stars  a  lady 
known,  in  the  whispered  parentheses  of  the  ho- 
tel, as  Jackson  Pollock's  Former  Mistress.  Re 
clining  on  one  of  the  room's  white  wicker 
thrones,  a  virtual  clone  of  Ava  Gardner,  she 
vamps  with  a  Campari-soda  at  her  lips.  I  find 
her  more  than  impressive.  Earlier  she'd  asked 
me,  with  infinite  dryness,  "How  was  Vallarta?' 

Nearby  is  a  drunken  bush  pilot  from  Ad 
dis  Ababa,  a  Canadian  citizen  who,  whenever! 
he  sees  me,  raises  his  glass  and  shouts,  "M) 
embassy  is  your  embassy — you  kncav?"  It's  £ 
friendly  hotel:  you  get  to  know  everyone  b) 
the  second  day. 

Others  in  the  room  include  the  most  wistful 
looking  nine-year-old  French  girl  ever  to  don  i 
string  bikini  and  six-inch  platform  shoes;  a  firs 
novelist;  an  art  dealer;  a  man  who  claims  t( 
be  Very  High  Up  in  CARE;  a  down-on-his-lucl 
Tonton  Macoute;  a  missionary;  an  alleged  Vice 
Minister  of  Tourism;  and  two  absolutely  ravish 
ing  lady  promoters  who've  come  to  Port-au 
Prince  to  organize  "a  Bangladesh-type"  all 
black  rock-and-jazz  festival,  a  kind  of  Haitiai 
Woodstock  which  (if  it  comes  off)  may  demol 
ish  the  Third  World  overnight. 

And  holding  this  whole  crowd  or  cast  to 
gether,  binding  it  into  a  cohesive,  sublimina 
meringue,  is  a  collection  of  Ghee  Lombuardi 
albums  that  play  the  evening  long: 


Where  the  Haitians  pi 
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A  jigga-l-O-O-O-O-O. 
Every-buddy  kn-O-O-O-O-Os  .  .  . 

bartender!  Cesar!  Get  me  some  ice,  por  favor  . . . 


Port-au-Prince 

It  isn't  the  oloffson  that  has  me  un- 
settled. This  Charles  Addams  spectacular, 
the  perfect  setting  for  a  biologic  film,  is, 
after  all,  just  a  hotel,  a  starting  point.  It 
can  be  accommodated  with  only  a  small 
ffort,  associated  with  the  covers  of  Gothic  nov- 
ls  and  rationalized  as  a  sort  of  pulp  hostelry, 
iven  the  guests,  archetypes  drawn  by  Marx, 
)oonesbury,  and  Krafft-Ebing,  must  have  their 
Explanations.  No,  the  Oloffson  is  everything 
■iat  readers  of  The  Comedians  expect  it  to  be, 
Ind  nothing  more.  What's  disconcerting  is  Haiti 
[self. 

|  Port-au-Prince  is  a  wasteland  of  what  look 
ke  haunted  houses,  ruined  anomalies  studded 
ith  turrets,  belfries,  and  long,  collapsing  ve- 
jindas.  They  defy  architectural  analysis,  corn- 
lining  Doric  columns  with  Moorish  arches, 
irench  windows,  widow's  walks,  and  details  of 
le  Victorian  manse.  All,  of  course,  in  one  stage 
t  another  of  decay,  the  elite  having  abandoned 
ae  capital  with  the  invention  of  the  automobile, 
seing  to  the  cool  hills  of  nearby  Petionville. 
!  The  remainder  of  Port-au-Prince  is  less  whim- 
cal.  The  cement  part,  belonging  to  the  land- 
■rds  of  the  middle  class  (such  as  it  is),  has 
;ttled  into  an  apparently  permanent  state  of 
[completion.  Bags  of  cement,  piles  of  sand, 
Jid  cinder  blocks  are  everywhere,  smothered 
li  weeds.  Most  people  blame  the  shifting  pri- 
rities  of  the  cement  monopoly,  but,  as  one 
|isinessman  explained,  "You  just  can't  build 
vything  big  in  Haiti.  Construction's  a  cottage 
dustry,  just  like  wood  carving.  And  if  you 
ant  to  buy  something  in  quantity,  bricks  or 
ojos  or  whatever,  chances  are  the  unit  price 
ill  go  up,  not  down." 

The  cardboard  part  of  Port-au-Prince,  belong- 
lg  to  the  majority,  is  a  tumor  of  paper  huts, 
iilm  fronds,  and  Esso  signs  held  together  with 
Its  of  rope,  wire,  nails,  and  voodoo  incanta- 
pns.  It,  too,  has  an  unfinished  look,  thanks 
rgely  to  the  slum  fires  which  devastate  the 

cupants  from  time  to  time, 
i  Winding  past  all  these  houses  and  shacks  is 
fe  effluvium  of  the  capital.  An  afternoon  rain 
finals  the  populace  to  hurl  its  garbage  into  the 
reels,  the  hope  being  that  it  will  then  flow 
ywnhill  to  the  sea,  and  disperse  in  the  direc- 

>n  of  Communist  Cuba.  In  practice,  however, 
!e  garbage  crests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slums, 

ming  to  a  premature  halt  in  the  shopping  dis- 
1|ct.  There,  it's  swept  into  huge  gray  stinking 


cones,  yurt-like  backrests  for  the  vegetable  ped- 
dlers, and  left  overnight. 


Isolated  by  more  than  a  century-and- 
a-half  of  befuddled  independence  culmi- 
nating in  fourteen  years  of  police  terror- 
ism, Haiti  is  a  geopolitical  leper  colony. 
As  a  result,  anachronisms  abound  amid 
the  commonplace  extremes,  as  if  the  centuries 
had  slammed  together.  And  running  through  it 
all  is  the  social  central  nervous  system  of  the 
poor,  voodoo.  It's  everywhere:  in  the  wood  carv- 
ings, along  the  roads,  in  the  gestures  and  conver- 
sations of  the  people,  in  the  paintings,  jewelry, 
sculpture,  and  newspaper  columns.  It's  useful 
in  getting  a  visa,  winning  the  lottery,  keeping 
a  plane  aloft,  curing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead 
("Lazarus  first  zombie-man — he  top-notch!"), 
and  finding  a  husband  for  an  ugly  daughter. 
It  can  even  be  useful  in  labor  relations.  As 
an  American  manufacturer  explained  to  me, 
"All  right,  so  I  punched  him  a  couple  of  times. 
No  big  deal.  He's  my  worker  and  it's  my  fac- 
tory. If  you  wanta  get  some  work  out  of  a  Hai- 
tian, you  gotta  step  on  him — not  literally,  of 
course,  but  step  on  him.  Anyway,  the  next  day 
there's  a  headline  in  the  paper:  'Foreign  In- 
dustrialist Beats  Local  Peasant.'  Do  I  need  that 
kinda  crap?  Hell,  no!  And  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else  I  don't  need:  all  those  goddamn 
chicken  feet  they  keep  hanging  on  my  door. 
Not  that  it  bothers  me:  I  just  don't  need  it,  is 
all.  I  mean,  I'm  in  electronicsV 

One  can,  however,  have  a  good  time  in  even 
the  messiest  of  places.  Foreign  residents  report 
that  after  a  while  other  people's  poverty  is  not 
so  much  disturbing  as  it  is  annoying.  "It  used 
to  really  tick  me  off,"  said  the  young  wife  of  a 
Wisconsin  glovemaker.  "  'Oh,  miss,  miss,  gimme 
gimme,'  that's  all  I  ever  heard.  Now  I  just  tell 
them  I  gave  at  the  office." 

Nor  should  the  garbage  or  heat  be  a  prob- 
lem. Houses  with  pools  can  be  rented  or  bought 
quite  easily,  and,  more  likely  than  not,  they're 
located  at  an  atmospheric  remove  from  the  cap- 
ital, in  adjacent  Petionville  or  on  the  road  to 
Kenscoff. 

But  Port-au-Prince  is  where  the  action  is. 
While  the  city's  character  is  shaped  by  its  pre- 
vailing tropical  drabness,  its  inelegance  is  off- 
set by  a  handful  of  stunning  boites,  bordellos, 
and  hotels. 

There  are,  for  instance,  the  usual  Temple 
Fielding  things  to  do.  You  might  begin  an  eve- 
ning with  prawns  at  the  three-star  Chez  Gerard, 
followed  by  a  few  belts  at  Habitacion  Le  Clerc. 
A  clusterof  individual  pools  and  starkly  beautiful 
villas,  LeClerc  is  a  monument  to  post-scarcity 
anomie,  an  almost  cruelly  tasteful  blend  of  2001 
and  Last  Year  at  Marienbad. 

Leaving  LeClerc  is  a  process  of  reentry,  a 
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descent  to  the  lower  atmospheres.  The  surround- 
ing slum,  a  barrio  of  card  games,  wandering 
hookers,  and  the  merengue,  stretches  all  the 
way  to  the  casino  at  the  Royal  Haitian  Club. 

After  Gerard,  LeClerc,  and  the  casino,  you 
might  have  a  nightcap  in  any  of  several 
rather  homey  brothels.  If  the  wife's  along, 
that's  no  problem:  a  few  of  the  brothels  are 
quite  civilized,  more  like  social  clubs  than  any- 
thing else — and  it's  not  unusual  for  mixed 
groups  to  go  for  drinks  and  dancing.  I  Elaine's 
is  frequently  recommended.  I 

Night  life  in  Port-au-Prince,  in  other  words, 
is  like  that  in  any  other  small  foreign  capital: 
flashy,  boozy,  syphilitic,  and  ultimately  tire- 
some. In  one  respect  alone  does  it  seem  unique: 
you  can  walk  through  virtually  any  area  of  the 
capital  at  any  hour  without  fear  of  unpleasant- 
ness. There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first 
is  that  Haitians  are  friendly.  The  second  is  that 
the  regime  has  put  out  what  amounts  to  an  open 
contract  on  lumpen  felons:  when  thieves  aren't 
executed  forthwith,  they're  taken  to  the  police 
station,  shaved  bald,  beaten  to  pieces,  and 
dumped  in  the  street. 

However  friendly  ( or  cowed  I  Port-au-Prince 
may  be,  it's  a  good  place  to  abandon  during 
the  day.  There's  just  not  much  happening,  and 
what  there  is  tends  to  be  negatively  perceived. 
The  Iron  Market,  handicraft  hub  of  the  repub- 
lic, is  a  behavioral  sink  of  malodorous  swarm- 
ing, an  elbow-tugging  bargain  bin  fetid  with 
crosswinds  of  garbage,  sweat,  sisal,  and  rotting 
vegetables.  After  you've  bought  your  Baby  Doc 
T-shirts,  a  case  of  Barbancourt  rum.  and  a  wail- 
ful of  primitive  paintings,  you  might  as  well 
get  out  of  town. 


I  Also  baskets. ) 


Quick  voodoo 
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IHE  night  before  I  left  Haiti  a  friend 
I  hijacked  me  to  what  he  promised 
would  be  an  authentic  "'voodoo  thing." 
His  interest  in  voodoo  was  not  that  of 
a  tourist,  but  of  a  believer:  he'd  seen 
it  work,  he  said,  in  Spanish  Harlem.  And  what 
he  wanted  was  not  a  ceremony  of  geekery  but 
a  character  reading,  coupled  with  a  view  of  the 
future.  I  went  along  for  the  ride. 

Our  driver,  Peter-Paul,  served  as  translator 
and  took  us  to  the  compound  of  a  necromancer 
called  Dive  I  the  diver  I .  Chez  Dive  was  a  cluster 
of  huts  in  a  ghetto  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  Dive  greeted  us  warmly  on  our  arrival, 
striding  out  of  the  dark  between  two  freshly 
dug  graves. 

Some  people  grin  from  ear  to  ear:  Dive 
grinned  from  nose  to  chin,  his  upper  lip  being 
entirely  missing  and  his  gums  making  their  ap- 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE    pearance  directly  beneath  his  nostrils.  (  Peter- 
FEBRUARY  1976    Paul,  in  a  sort  of  awed  giggle,  explained  that 


a  zombie  had  bitten  off  the  lip.)  Inside  the 
largest  of  Dive's  huts  was  a  dirt  floor  on  which 
a  number  of  people  lay — emaciated  old  men, 
tossing  women,  staring  babies,  sleeping  chil- 
dren. Peter-Paul  explained  that  they  were  all 
very  sick,  that  the  doctors  could  do  nothing, 
and  that  they'd  come  to  Dive  for  help. 

Off  this  main  room  was  a  smaller  one 
containing  an  altar,  an  iron  door  built  into  the 
floor,  and  bunches  of  herbs  strung  from  the 
ceiling.  The  room  was  lighted  only  by  two  small 
Christmas  tree  bulbs,  one  red  and  the  other 
blue,  which  blinked  atop  the  altar.  The  altar 
itself  was  a  series  of  tiers  on  each  level  of  which 
were  a  large  number  of  dolls,  effigies,  and  what 
I  assume  were  talismans.  The  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  primitive  religious  frescoes,  violent 
renditions  of  St.  Patrick  amid  the  snakes.  The 
overall  effect  was  blood-curdling. 

The  "reading"'  began  with  a  sprinkling  oi 
clairin  i  undistilled  rum  I  on  the  floor,  and  & 
cutting  of  the  cards.  Then  Dive  began  rocking 
back  and  forth,  swigging  rum,  studying  th(; 
cards,  and  chuckling.  Eventually  he  began  tc. 
speak,  pocketing  his  S10  fee. 

W  hat  Dive  had  to  say  about  my  friend  anc 
his  future  was  one  Chinese  fortune  after  an 
other,  an  unbelievable  collection  of  predictive 
bromides. 

My  friend  was  impatient.  "Look — enough  o 
the  two-women-lots-of-bread-exercise-prudencc 
stuff.  I  want  to  know:  one.  who  I  am:  tuo.  when 
I'm  going;  and,  three,  what  number's  gonna  hi 
when  I  get  back  to  the  city.  That's  all.  Onq 
two-three,  got  it?*'  Peter-Paul  translated,  an< 
Dive  reconsidered  the  cards.  Finally,  he  spok 


"He  says  these  are  very  hard  questions.  H 
says  you  must  come  back  tomorrow  for  ver 
special  ceremony.  The  ceremony  cost  $400,  bu 
you  only  pay  half  now,  half  when  the  numbe 
makes  you  rich.  You're  very  lucky.  He "11  pu 
you  in  a  small  grave  with  candles.  Make  yo 
rich!" 

"I  can't  do  that,  Peter-Paul.  I  got  a  plane  t 
catch,  at  noon.  I'm  on  assignment!" 

''He  say  no  problem.  Put  you  in  grave  earl 
morning.  Have  you  at  airport  by  eleven.  I  driv< 
so  you  make  it  on  time." 

"I'm  not  going  into  any  goddam  grave." 

The  scene  had  degenerated  to  farce,  and 
was  about  to  start  laughing  when  a  terribl 
sound  came  from  the  other  room.  It  was  th 
noise  of  an  infant  coughing,  the  cough  expam 
ing  in  its  urgency,  becoming  deeper  and  moil 
painful,  a  prolonged  racking  of  the  throat  an 
lungs  which,  after  a  minute,  disintegrated  inl 
a  low,  barking  sound  that  went  on  and  on. 
couldn't  handle  it  because  I  couldn't  help.  S] 
I  left. 

I  had  a  tremendous  urge  to  play  roulette 
the  clean  casino. 
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VERSE:  MAKING 

FHE  NIGHTMARE  MAKE  SENSE 


Robinson  Jeffers  wrote  no  tragedy  about  W odd 
rar  II,  though  he  wrote  tragedies,  foresaw  the  war 
\  one  in  1934  (apparently  when  Hitler  announced 
erman  rearmament),  and  by  mid-1941  understood 
\itler  well  enough  to  predict  the  method  and  reason 
r  his  suicide  in  1945.  Instead,  Jeffers  wrote  The 
ouble  Axe,  in  which  a  dead  soldier  comes  home  to 
hunt  his  patriotic  father  and  unfaithful  mother,  and 
\me  sixty  shorter  poems  ivhich  try  to  make  moral 
\nse  of  that  war.  I  found  twenty-three  still  unpub- 
\hed  in  the  Tor  House  collection  of  the  Humanities 
esearch  Center  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
I  Like  the  poem  Rearmament  in  1934,  these  twenty- 
".ree  shoiv  Jeffers  reacted  to  events  by  predicting 
\eir  results.  The  manuscript  of  Salvation  mentions 
le  German-Italian- Japanese  alliance  of  September 
',  1940,  which  led  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
nich  extended  the  war  and  American  power  around 
e  planet.  Like  that  success,  the  title  seems  ironic: 
saving  itself  in  that  war,  America  dooms  itself 
empire  and  a  greater  fall.  The  moon  now  bears 
xons  signature;  the  Club  of  Rome  predicts  the 
I  will  come  soon  after  the  year  2000. 
The  two  bulls  metaphor  of  What  Odd  Expedients 
o  appears  in  Teheran,  written  in  1943,  as  if  Jef- 
s  foresaw-  the  cold  war  then.  The  oddness  comes 
pm  so  moral  a  result  for  political  frauds,  and  from 
r  failure  to  learn  from  so  much  misery,  as  one  war 
ids  to  another. 

^Rocket-propelled  Messerschmitt  163s  began  attack- 
g  American  bombers  in  late  July  1944,  which  dates 
aggering  Back  Toward  Life;  like  radar,  these 
ket  planes  involved  no  new  discovery.  Curb  Sci- 
ce?  answers  a  worry  Hiroshima  provoked,  that 
sapplied  science  outruns  morality.  Jeffers  thought 
r  egocentric  moralities  cause  wars;  science  dis- 
vers  the  universe-as-God  that  could  save  us. 

— Robert  Ian  Scott 


Four  previously  unpublished  poems 
by  Robinson  Jeffers 


URB  SCIENCE? 


SALVATION 

(From  a  manuscript  which  mentions 

the  agreement  making  allies  of  Germany, 

Italy,  and  Japan.  September  27,  1940) 

We  shall  have  to  change  our  conceptions. 
Now  we  shall  have  to  fight,  there  is  no  choice, 
Our  fools  have  done  it. 

We  strove  admirably,  and  could  have  held  the  great  balance, 

And  patched  up  a  peace; 

Our  fools  chose  to  interfere,  and  have 

split  the  planet 
Into  two  millstones 

That  will  grind  small  and  bloody,  flesh  into  misery, 
And  Europe  into  ruins. 

No  living  eye  can  see  down  the  black  years 
To  the  end  of  this  evil. 

Our  fools  have  blundered  into  huger  blood-guilt, 
And  we  that  were  sane,  we  must  now  suffer  this, 
Or  our  own  nation  founder.  We  must  support  them. 
There  is  no  choice. 
It  is  no  consolation 

To  know  that  North  America  must  now  become 
The  greatest  military  power  in  history 

And  stand  supreme  for  a  time,  huge,  bloody,  and  imperial, 
Burdened  with  doom  like  Assyria,  like 
Rome,  like  Britain,  inheriting  all 
These  hoards  of  despair. 


:ience,  that  gives  man  hope  to  live  without  lies 
r  blast  himself  off  the  earth;  curb  science 
ntil  morality  catches  up? 

— But  look: 

present  morality  is  running  rapidly  retrograde, 
u'd  have  to  turn  science,  too,  back  to  the  witch  doctors, 

the  myth  drunkards.  Besides  that, 
orality  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  truth  is  an  end. 
seek  the  truth  is  better  than  good  works,  better 
than  survival, 
iolier  than  innocence,  and  higher  than  love. 
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STAGGERING  BACK  TOWARD  LIFE 


Radar  and  rocket-plane,  the  applications  of  chemistry,  the  tricks  of  physics: 

new  cunning  rather 
Than  new  science:  but  they  work.  The  time  is  in  fact 

A  fever-crisis :  the  fag  end  of  nominal  peace  before  these  wars,  and  the  so-called 

peace  to  follow  them 
Are,  with  the  wars,  one  fever;  the  world  one  hospital:  the  semi-delirious 

patient — his  brain  breeds  dreams  like  flies 
But  they  are  giants;  and  they  work.  The  question  is 
How  much  of  all  this  amazing  lumber  the  pale  convalescent 
Staggering  back  toward  life  will  be  able  to  carry  up  the  steep  canyons 

that  thread  the  cliffs  of  the  future? 
I  hope,  not  much.  We  need  a  new  dark  age,  five  hundred  years  of 

winter  and  the  cold  tombs.  But  that's  slumber  still. 


WHAT  ODD  EXPEDIENTS 

God,  whether  by  unconscious  instinct,  or  waking,  or  in  a  dream,  I  do  not  know 

how  conscious  is  God, 
Uses  odd  means  for  great  purposes.  His  problem  with  the  human  race  is  to  play 

its  capacities 

To  their  extremest  limits,  but  limit  its  power.  For  how  dull  were  the  little 

planet,  how  mean  and  splendorless, 
If  all  one  garden;  and  man  locally  omnipotent  rested  the  energies  that  only 

need,  only 
Bitter  need  breeds. 

The  solution  of  course  is  war,  which  both  goads  and 

frustrates;  and  to  promote  war, 
What  odd  expedients!  The  crackpot  dreams  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Hitler,  the 

murderous  innocence  of  Attila,  the  bombast  of  Roosevelt,  the  tinsel 

star  of  Napoleon,  the  idiot  submissiveness 
Of  peoples  to  leaders  and  men  to  death.  What  low  means  to  high  aims! 

The  next  chapter  of  the  world 
Concerns  America  and  Russia,  two  bulls  in  one  pasture.  Structure  is  broken 

between  their  foreheads,  new  things  are  born. 


Courtesy  of  The  Humanities  Research  Center, 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 


y  Terrence  Des  Pres 


ACTS  OF  LIFE 

The  wonder  is  they  got  up  at  all.  Camp  prisoners  were  per- 
manently exhausted,  they  were  often  sick,  and  a  night's 
sleep  was  four  or  five  hours  at  most.  Under  such  stress  we 
might  expect  a  retreat  into  unconsciousness,  into  coma, 
as  when  a  person  faints  from  shock  or  excess  of  pain. 
Where  did  the  strength  to  get  up  come  from?  And  why 
return  to  a  reality  so  terrible? 

Prisoners  were  driven  awake  by  fear,  by  anxiety,  and 
often  by  the  blows  of  a  whip  or  club.  But  mainly  they 
got  up  for  the  same  reason  any  of  us  do:  essential  ac- 
tivities have  to  be  performed;  organisms  must  interact 
with,  and  find  protection  from,  their  environment.  Pris- 
oners either  got  up  or  died:  they  either  faced  an  unbear- 
able world  knowing  they  would  have  to  bear  it,  or  gave 
up.  The  whole  of  the  survivor  s  fate  is  in  that  moment. 
It  was  always  a  battle  in  itself,  but  it  was  also  part  of  a 
larger  fight,  not  just  against  weakness  and  despair,  but 
finally  against  sleep  because  sleep  itself  was  dangerous. 
There  was  never  time  for  enough  sleep,  and  this  elemen- 
tary need  thus  became  a  constant  temptation,  enforced  by 
extreme  exhaustion  but  even  more  by  the  yearning  to 
*rrence  Des  Pres  lives  in  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  teaches  a  course  at  Colgate  University  in  the  literature  of  the  Holocaust. 


INE  SURVIVOR  remarks  that  in  camp  he  did 
not  wake  fellow  prisoners  when  one  of  them 
was  having  a  nightmare:  he  knew  that  no 
matter  how  bad  the  dream  might  be,  reality 
was  worse.  And  what,  really,  could  be  worse 
than  to  wake  up  in  a  concentration  camp? 
"The  most  ghastly  moment  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  camp  life,"  says  a  survivor  of 
Auschwitz,  "was  the  awakening,  when,  at 
a  still  nocturnal  hour,  the  three  shrill  blows 
of  a  whistle  tore  us  pitilessly  from  our  ex- 
hausted sleep  and  from  the  longings  of  our 
reams."  "The  moment  of  waking,"  says  another,  "was 
lie  most  horrible."  Or  finally: 

Awakening  is  the  hardest  moment — no  matter 
whether  these  are  your  first  days  in  the  camp, 
days  full  of  despair,  where  every  morning  you 
relive  the  painful  shock,  or  whether  you  have 

I  been  here  long,  very  long,  where  each  morning 
reminds  you  that  you  lack  strength  to  begin  a 

j  new  day,  a  day  identical  with  all  previous  days. 


From  time  to  time  Harper's  omits  the  WRAPAROUND  in 
der  to  publish  a  substantial  part  of  an  extraordinary  book, 
he  text  appearing  in  this  month's  issue  derives  from  chap- 
rs  IV  and  VI  of  The  Survivor,  a  book  about  ways  of  life 
the  JSazi  and  Stalinist  concentration  camps  written  by 
?rrence  Des  Pres  that  will  be  published  this  spring  by  Ox- 
rd  University  Press.  Having  studied  the  entire  record  corn- 
led  by  those  people  who  survived  the  camps  (a  record  that 
extensive  because  so  many  people  w  ere  determined  to  bear 


witness  to  what  they  had  seen),  Des  Pres  refutes  the  cur- 
rent idea  of  man  as  helpless  victim.  His  evidence  attests  to 
the  presence  of  human  courage  and  morality  in  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds,  and  his  portrait  of  the  survivor  bears  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  the  conventional  likeness  offered  by  such 
other  interpreters  of  the  same  material  as  Bruno  Bettelheim, 
Stanley  M.  Elkins,  and  Robert  J.  Lifton.  Except  where  other- 
wise indicated,  all  the  quotations  in  the  text  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  survived. 
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quit,  to  sink  into  the  blank  peace  of  oblivion  and  stay 
there.  Sleep  promised  rest  and  escape,  and  many  pris- 
oners were  shot  or  beaten  to  death  for  crawling  off  to 
some  corner  and  falling  asleep.  Many  others  froze  to 
death  while  sleeping  in  the  snow.  At  any  moment  of  re- 
laxed striving,  sleep  could  become  a  part  of  the  slide 
toward  death,  a  surrender  of  the  will  to  shove  on.  As  one 
survivor  said,  "The  only  escape  is  in  sleep,  but  sleep 
means  death." 

It  meant  death  because  in  extremity  life  requires  a 
strenuous  state  of  alert.  As  another  survivor  says,  "There 
was  absolutely  no  relaxation  possible  at  Auschwitz."  Not 
even  in  sleep.  Like  those  troops  of  African  primates  who 
protect  themselves  from  predators  by  sleeping  on  the  nar- 
row ledges  of  cliffs — who  sleep,  but  whose  hands  through 
the  whole  of  the  night  hold  tight  to  edges  and  cracks — 
survivors  cling  to  reality;  and  no  matter  how  hideous  it 
becomes  or  how  weary  they  themselves  might  be,  they 
cannot  afford  to  slacken  or  retreat. 

Strength,  tenacity,  stubbornness,  these  words  describe 
the  survivor's  return  to  the  world;  but  what  they  refer  to 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  will  and  nothing  more,  if  only  be- 
cause during  the  passage  from  sleep  to  consciousness  the 
will  is  at  its  weakest.  The  fact  that  prisoners  remained 
sane  on  so  little  sleep  and  under  such  pressure  argues  a 
radical  revision  of  the  body's  basic  rhythms  and  there- 
fore an  agency  beyond  will  alone.  Sleep  and  waking  are 
phases  in  a  process  biologically  determined,  and  we  may 
speculate  that  in  extremity  men  and  women  find  a  foun- 
dation for  struggle  in  the  essential  acts  of  daily  life,  as 
if  these  were  indeed  acts  of  life.  Every  morning  the  sur- 
vivor's will  had  to  be  renewed,  and  it  was:  not  through 
some  secret  fortitude  of  the  heart,  but  through  the  phys- 
ical act  of  getting  up.  The  pain  might  be  enormous,  de- 
spair complete,  but  the  commitment — to  that  day,  to  that 
much  more  of  existence — was  made.  A  survivor  of  Ausch- 
witz describes  it  this  way:  "I  climb  down  on  the  floor 
and  put  on  my  shoes.  The  sores  on  my  feet  reopen  at 
once,  and  a  new  day  begins." 


HEN  THE  camp  experience  is  viewed 
as  a  whole,  a  remarkable  parallel  ap- 
pears between  each  morning's  wak- 
ing and  a  larger  aspect  of  the  sur- 
vivor's experience.  The  first  encount- 
er with  extremity  immersed  prisoners 
in  a  world  of  pure  terror,  a  world  in 
which  nothing  made  sense  or  prom- 
ised hope.  The  impact  was  so  sud- 
den and  overwhelming  that  the  self 
floundered  and  began  to  disintegrate. 
In  shock  and  disbelief,  prisoners 
went  about  as  if  asleep,  as  if  locked  in  horrid  dream,  not 
re-ponding  intelligently,  not  looking  out  for  themselves. 
The  first  phase  of  survival  experience  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed as  a  period  of  initial  collapse.  Given  time,  how- 
ever, breakdown  was  followed  by  a  second  stage,  char- 
acterized by  reintegration  of  selfhood  and  recovery  of 
stability.  Very  much  a-  if  they  were  waking  up,  survivors 
went  from  withdrawal  to  engagement,  from  passivity  to 
resistance.  They  emerged  from  their  dream-state  to  face 


the  hard  reality,  to  see  their  predicament  with  relentless 
clarity. 

Coming  from  our  world,  with  no  prior  knowledge  ol 
extremity,  new  prisoners  were  in  no  way  prepared  foi 
the  frenzy  of  their  first  days  in  camp.  Here  is  what  it  was 
like — after  days  in  a  cattle  car  without  water  or  room 
for  rest,  standing  in  excrement  and  vomit — to  arrive: 


The  wagon  doors  were  torn  ajar.  The  shouts 
were  deafening.  SS  men  with  whips  and  half- 
wild  Alsatian  dogs  swarmed  all  over  the  place. 
Uncontrolled  fear  brought  panic  as  families 
were  ruthlessly  torn  apart.  Parents  screamed  for 
lost  children  and  mothers  shrieked  their  names 
over  the  voices  of  the  bawling  guards.  Everyone 
without  exception  lost  both  nerve  and  senses. 

It  was  an  onslaught  not  to  be  withstood.  When  the  trail 
doors  opened,  prisoners  were  faced  with  an  incompre 
hensible  world:  beating  and  shooting;  families  dispersed 
and  those  not  "selected"  for  immediate  exterminatioi 
driven  into  crowded  buildings  where  everything — pos 
sessions,  clothes,  hair,  name — was  stripped  from  their 
The  magnitude  and  speed  of  these  events  made  sane  re 
sponse  impossible.  What  kind  of  sense,  after  all,  was  th 
incoming  prisoner  to  make  of  his  or  her  first  marc! 
through  Auschwitz: 

Corpses  were  strewn  all  over  the  road;  bodies 
were  hanging  from  the  barbed-wire  fence;  the 
sound  of  shots  rang  in  the  air  continuously. 
Blazing  flames  shot  into  the  sky;  a  giant  smoke 
cloud  ascended  above  them.  Starving,  emaciat- 
ed human  skeletons  stumbled  toward  us,  utter- 
ing incoherent  sounds.  They  fell  down  right  in 
front  of  our  eyes  and  lay  there  gasping  out 
their  last  breath. 

The  otherness  of  the  camps,  their  horror  and  apparer 
chaos,  was  not  real  by  past  standards;  unable  to  root  i 
self  in  familiar  ground,  the  old  self  fell  apart.  A  simila 
disintegration  was  suffered  by  Soviet  prisoners  who,  a 
soon  as  they  were  arrested,  were  subjected  to  a  proces 
which  would  not  end  until  the  prisoner  broke  down  an 
signed  a  false  confession: 


Interrogations  by  night  and  special  cells  en- 
sure that  the  prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  for 
one  moment.  After  five  to  eight  days  without 
sleep  he  is  subject  to  increasingly  severe  hallu- 
cinations and  these  can  be  further  intensified  by 
blows.  The  prisoner  loses  his  self-control.  His 
personality  begins  to  split,  to  dissolve  and  to  be 
transformed.  .  .  .  He  loses  the  power  to  distin- 
guish between  reality  and  possibility.  He  loses 
touch  with  himself.  AH  that  remains  of  him  is  a 
twitching  point  of  reference  between  vague  ter- 
ror without  an  object,  the  pervasive  feeling  of 
imposed  guilt,  and  confusing  hallucinations. 

There  are  heroic  accounts  of  resistance  to  that  kind  < 
treatment,  especially  The  Confession,  by  Artur  Londo: 
and  The  Accused,  by  Alexander  Weissberg.  Londc 
broke  down  in  the  end,  and  even  Weissberg,  whose  ei 
durance  seems  superhuman,  went  through  brief  perio< 
of  collapse: 
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It  had  now  been  made  clear  that  the  examiner 
was  not  interested  in  the  truth  and  wanted  fic- 
titious self-accusations.  If  that  were  the  case  then 
I  was  really  lost.  .  .  .  This  feeling  of  being  hope- 
lessly trapped  paralyzed  me.  ...  So  far  I  had 
confessed  nothing,  but  I  felt  now  that  my  reason 
was  about  to  break  down. 

)r  as  an  American  survivor  of  the  Soviet  camps  told  me: 
Oh  yes,  after  enough  beating  at  the  base  of  the  spine, 
fter  enough  kicks  in  the  genitals,  you  would  sign  any- 
ling."  To  sign  was  to  say  to  them  and  to  yourself  that 
ou  were  not  who  you  had  been.  Temporarily,  the  old 
slf  dissolved.  And  for  the  Soviet  and  Nazi  prisoners 
like,  this  first  stage  was  decisive: 

Every  newcomer  immediately  had  to  traverse 
a  course  of  profound  personal  degradation  and 
humiliation.  Naked  he  was  driven  through  the 
unbridgeable  abyss  that  separated  the  two 
worlds,  "outside"  and  "inside."  It  was  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  this  terrifying  act  of  compul- 
sion that  determined  the  ultimate  destiny  of  a 
prisoner.  There  were  two  possibilities  and  with- 
in three  months  it  became  apparent  which  one 
would  apply.  By  that  time  a  man  would  have 
gone  into  an  almost  irresistible  mental  decline — 
if,  indeed,  he  had  not  already  perished  in  a 
physical  sense; -or  he  would  have  begun  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  concentration  camp/ 

In  The  Informed  Heart  Bruno  Bettelheim  observes  that 
le  "vast  majority  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners  who 
ied  at  Buchenwald  each  year  died  soon."  That  was  true 
very  where  in  the  world  of  the  camps:  newcomers  had 
le  highest  death  rate.  We  might  therefore  ask,  as  Bettel- 
eim  does,  "why,  in  the  concentration  camp,  although 
)me  prisoners  survived  and  others  got  killed,  such  a 
izable  number  simply  died."  His  answer  is  that  they 
died  of  exhaustion,  both  physical  and  psychological,  due 
h  a  loss  of  desire  to  live."  Loss  of  desire  to  live  is  one 
'f  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  period  of  initial  collapse, 
nd  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  died  because  dur- 

'How  were  the  victims  to  believe,  let  alone 
nake  sense  of,  the  inhumanity  massing  to 
lestroy  them  ?  JEvil  on  such  a  scale  was  not 
>elievable." 

ig  this  crucial  stage  of  imprisonment  they  failed  to  strive 
)r  life  with  every  fiber  of  their  being.  But  still,  loss  of 
le  will  to  live  is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause.  The  fact  is 
mt  so  many  prisoners  "died  soon"  for  a  complex  of 
jverwhelming  forces  which  nothing  in  the  whole  of  their 
'ves  had  prepared  them  to  face  or  even  imagine:  from 
rolonged  terror  and  shock;  from  radical  loss,  both  of 
lentity  and  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of  goodness  to  pre- 
ail  against  the  evil  surrounding  them.  They  died  simply 
>r  lack  of  information,  because  they  did  not  know  what 
do  or  how  to  act.  Very  often,  too,  they  died  of  mourn- 
ig,  of  grief  for  the  deaths  of  their  family  and  friends. 
Is  one  survivor  remembers  of  the  time  when  her  friends 
iere  killed:  "That  day  I  no  longer  wanted  to  fight  for 
iy  life."  And  when  the  death  of  one's  children  or  par- 


ents or  spouse  or  all  of  these  at  once  was  involved,  the 
state  of  mourning — of  the  desire  to  rejoin  those  whose 
death  is  experienced  ,as  a  death  in  the  self — could  last 
months,  a  time  during  which  the  mourner  was  especially 
vulnerable. 

Here,  in  fact,  is  the  deepest  cause  of  early  death:  the 
horror  and  irreparable  hurt  felt  by  the  prisoner  when  he 
or  she  first  encounters  the  spectacle  of  atrocity.  Moral 
disgust,  if  it  arises  too  abruptly  or  becomes  too  intense, 
expresses  itself  in  the  desire  to  die,  to  have  done  with 
such  a  world.  Perhaps  to  some  small  degree  we  feel  this 
ourselves,  a  little  more  each  evening  as  news  of  the  day's 
evil — the  massacres,  the  mass  starvations,  the  betrayals 
of  leadership — batter  away  at  our  faith  in  human  virtue. 
How  much  more  compelling  for  those  actually  there,  sud- 
denly a  part  of  the  worst  world  possible.  For  them  there 
comes  a  point  after  which  no  feeling  remains  except  ab- 
solute refusal  to  go  on  existing  when  existence  itself 
seems  vile  beyond  redemption.  One  survivor,  having  ex- 
perienced this  feeling  herself,  includes  in  her  testimony  a 
letter  from  a  friend  who  died.  I  quote  it  at  length,  asking 
the  reader  to  ignore  the  pathos  in  order  to  understand 
without  special  sentiment  how  "loss  of  desire  to  live" 
comes  about: 

Do  you  know  what  happened?  No,  you  don't 
know.  Yesterday,  yes,  it  was  yesterday,  early  in 
the  morning  we  heard  a  lot  of  noise — screams 
and  crying  and  begging  for  mercy.  .  .  .  Quickly 
my  father  and  I  ran  down  the  back  stairs  to 
hide  in  the  basement,  while  mother  went  to  get 
the  baby.  .  .  .  We  heard  distant  screams  for 
hours  and  hours.  Only  when  night  fell  was  it. 
quiet.  We  hoped  and  prayed  that  mama  and  the 
child  had  found  refuge  somewhere.  After  it  had 
been  dark  for  hours  we  crawled  out  of  the  cel- 
lar. .  .  .  We  went  to  the  street.  We  went  to  all 
the  homes.  We  met  a  few  ghostlike  people  who 
were  swaying  as  if  coming  from  another  world. 
.  .  .  Finally,  we  met  a  young  man  who  told  us 
the  tragic  tale.  Old  people,  young  people,  and 
children  all  had  been  taken  tojhe  marketplace. 
There  they  had  undressed  and  lain  naked  on  the 
stones,  face  down,  and  the  murderers  on  horses 
and  brandishing  guns  trampled  on  that  scream- 
ing human  pavement.  .  .  .  those  who  remained 
alive  had  to  march  naked  outside  the  town.  They 
had  to  dig  their  own  grave  and  stand  on  the 
rim  until  a  hail  of  bullets  killed  them.  .  .  .  We 
went  there.  .  .  .  We  saw  a  great  square  grave, 
half-open,  a  mountain  of  naked  bodies  in  it. 
Many  we  recognized.  We  found  my  mother.  She 
was  all  bloody.  We  did  not  find  my  little  broth- 
er. I  found  Henek,  the  one  I  loved  more  than 
life,  who  was  to  be  my  husband.  .  .  .  Not  one 
tear  did  I  shed  in  that  grave.  Only  my  heart 
died.  Do  you  know  what?  If  they  would  come 
tomorrow  and  kill  my  father  I  would  not  care. 
I  would  not  cry.  I  would  be  glad  for  him.  I  wish 
they  would  kill  me.  From  now  on  I  will  walk 
wherever  it  is  not  permitted.  I  want  them  to 
catch  me.  I  want  them  to  kill  me  because  I  don't 
care. 

For  that  girl  one  question  was  left:  "Why  does  the 
world  go  on  when  things  like  this  happen?"  Every  sur- 
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vivor  must  face  this  question.  It  bothers  us  too,  now  and 
then,  except  that  for  us  despair  is  not  fatal.  Life  goes 
on,  if  only  through  routine  and  habit.  For  all  those  who 
"died  soon,"  however,  the  initial  immersion  in  horror 
was  like  a  well  of  sorrow  to  which  there  is  no  bottom. 
Survivors  are  proof  that  the  desire  to  live  returns.  It  re- 
turns, but  slowly,  through  an  inner  process  of  regener- 
ation which  takes  time.  Vast  numbers  of  men  and  wom- 
en died  because  they  did  not  have  time,  the  blessing  of 
sheer  time,  to  recover.  Something — typhus,  starvation, 
an  SS  bullet — killed  them  before  they  regained  their 
will  to  live.  As  a  survivor  of  Buchenwald  says:  "It  took 
a  long  time  for  a  mind,  torn  from  the  anchorages  of  the 
outside  world  and  thrust  into  life-and-'death  turmoil,  to 
find  a  new  inward  center  of  gravity." 


^^^^^       peaking  OF  HIS  own  camp  experience,  Bet- 
m        M      telheim  observes  that  "right  from  the  begin- 
ning I  became  convinced  that  these  dread- 
ful and  degrading  experiences  were  some- 
how not  happening  to  'me'  as  a  subject. 
t»ut  only  to  'me'  as  object."  Elie  Cohen,  an- 
^^^^      other  psychiatrist  who  survived  the  camps. 
H      calls  this  the  "stage  of  initial  reaction";  he 
too  emphasizes  the  "subject-object  split," 
and  identifies  it  by  describing  his  response 
W     to  atrocity:  "My  reaction  to  this,  I  ob- 
served,  was  an  apparent  splitting  of  my  per- 
sonality. I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  belong,  as  if  the  business 
did  not  concern  me."  Viktor  Frankl,  a  third  psychiatrist 
to  pass  through  the  camps,  divides  the  period  of  initial 
collapse  into  two  stages:  first  shock,  then  apathy.  The 
new  prisoner  undergoes  "a  kind  of  emotional  death," 
which  Frankl  sees  as  a  "necessary  mechanism  of  self- 
defense."  Cohen,  however,  points  out  that  although  ap- 
athy keeps  madness  and  despair  at  a  distance,  it  pro- 
duces a  dangerous  disregard  for  the  environment. 

"Survivors  are  suspect  because  they  are 
forced  to  do  openly,  without  a  shred  of 
style  or  fine  language  to  cover  themselves, 
what  the  rest  of  us  do  by  remote  control." 

We  have  been  describing  the  period  of  initial  collapse 
in  clinical  terms;  but  the  majority  of  survivors  have  no 
special  language  through  which  to  refract  their  experi- 
ence, and  for  them  entry  into  the  camp  world  was  char- 
acterized by  an  overriding  sense  of  nightmare  and  un- 
reality— two  words  which  appear  constantly  when  sur- 
vivors refer  to  their  first  days  and  weeks: 

All  around  us  were  screams,  death,  smoking 
chimneys  making  the  air  black  and  heavy  with 
soot  and  the  smell  of  burning  bodies.  ...  It  was 
just  like  a  nightmare,  and  it  took  weeks  and 
weeks  before  I  could  really  believe  this  was  hap- 
pening. 

But  unlike  our  use  of  such  words  to  inject  a  little  drama 
into  ordinary  life,  survivors  speak  this  way  because,  by 
any  standard  of  communicable  perception  or  past  expe- 


rience, the  first  weeks  in  camp  were  literally  unreal  and 
embedded  in  nightmare.  "Not  only  during  the  transport," 
says  Bettelheim,  "but  for  a  long  time  to  come,  prisoners 
had  to  convince  themselves  that  this  was  real  and  not 
just  a  nightmare." 

To  the  extent  that  "reality"  is  a  cultural  construct, 
then  of  course  the  camps  were  unreal.  The  West  had 
been  Christian  for  a  very  long  time,  and  was  therefore 
a  world  with  love  at  its  heart.  At  least  in  Western  Eu- 
rope there  had  been  two  centuries  of  steady  advance  in 
political  and  economic  well-being,  with  much  praise  of 
"Progress"  and  "Humanity,"  on  the  assumption  that 
these  providential  agencies  were  fully  capable  of  taking 
a  lost  God's  place.  Man  was  emerging  from  the  dark  past 
of  his  childhood.  The  homeland  of  Kant  and  Goethe  was 
renowned  for  its  Kultur,  for  its  Geistesbildung,  and  in 
Russia  the  new  age  of  justice  had  arrived.  Imbued  with 
such  preponderant  "faith  in  humanity,"  how  indeed  were 
the  victims  to  believe,  let  alone  make  sense  of,  the  in- 
humanity massing  to  destroy  them?  Evil  on  such  a  scale 
was  not  believable.  As  one  survivor  says,  "We  fell  vic- 
tim to  our  faith  in  mankind,  our  belief  that  humanity 
had  set  limits  to  the  degradation  and  persecution  of  one's 
fellow  man."  Or  as  another  survivor  puts  it,  this  time  in 
direct  answer  to  our  questions: 

Why?  Why  did  we  walk  like  meek  sheep  to 
the  slaughterhouse?  Why  did  we  not  fight  back? 
...  I  know  why.  Because  we  had  faith  in  human- 
ity.  Because  we  did  not  really  think  that  human 
beings  were  capable  of  committing  such  crimes. 

The  concentration  camps  were  in  this  world  and  yel 
hot  in  this  world,  places  where  behavior  was  grossly  ex 
aggerated,  without  apparent  logic,  yet  fiercely  hostile  anc 
encompassing.  These  are  the  components  of  nightmare 
and  if  they  join  with  the  prisoner's  psychic  state — th< 
confusion  and  stunned  emotion,  the  dread  and  impo 
tence,  the  split  between  a  self  that  is  victim  and  a  sel 
which,  as  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  merelj 
watches — then  the  sense  of  nightmare  is  bound  to  pre 
vail.  During  this  time  the  prisoner  suffers  a  terrible  sleep 
as  when  Elie  Wiesel  saw  what  in  shape  and  feelin{ 
could  only  be  a  nightmare: 

Not  far  from  us,  flames  were  leaping  up  from 
a  ditch,  gigantic  flames.  They  were  burning 
something.  A  lorry  drew  up  at  the  pit  and  deliv- 
ered its  load — little  children.  Babies!  I  saw  it — 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  .  .  .  Was  I  awake?  I 
could  not  believe  it.  .  .  .  No,  none  of  this  could 
be  true.  It  was  a  nightmare. 

Wiesel  is  not  being  literary,  he  is  not  using  metaphol 
to  enforce  his  perceptions.  He  is  making  the  only  refei 
ence  remotely  adequate  to  what  he  saw  and  felt.  Th  I 
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dream  of  hell,  which  for  millennia  had  haunted  Wester 
consciousness,  was  now  actual.  Prisoners  found  then;  h 
selves  in  it,  just  as  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  ba< 
dream  without  sense  or  perspective  or  relation.  And  a 
with  nightmare,  one  tries  to  escape:  either  by  saying  thfi 
it  is  "only  a  dream,"  or  by  striving  to  "wake  up 

But' it  was  deadly  to  remain  within  the  dream.  Pri 
oners  unable  to  shake  off  their  sense  of  unreality  coul 
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lly  drift  as  one  drifts  in  dream,  defenseless  and  stupid. 

iktor  Frankl  observes  that  to  regard  camp  existence  as 

inreal  was  in  itself  an  important  factor  in  causing  the 
isoners  to  lose  their  hold  on  life."  The  alternative  was 
wake  up,  to  replace  apathy  with  struggle  and  transcend 

e  derangement  of  nightmare  by  recovering  moral  per- 

tective: 

Many  times  I  felt  I  must  be  dreaming,  and  I 
would  call  to  myself :  "Wake  up !  Wake  up !  You 
are  having  a  nightmare!"  I  would  look  around 
me,  trying  to  wake  up,  but  alas,  my  eyes  kept 
on  seeing  the  same  dismal  picture.  Finally,  I 
would  start  to  shake  all  over,  and  I  would  say 
to  myself :  "You  are  in  a  concentration  camp, 
in  an  annihilation  camp.  Don't  let  them  get  you 
down."  I  didn't  want  to  end  up  in  the  furnace; 
I  wanted  to  live  to  tell  of  this. 

lis  survivor  of  Auschwitz  would  "call"  to  herself  as  if 
lit  into  distant  selves,  the  one  passive,  the  other  help- 
5S  but  aware  of  the  need  to  act.  The  dream  is  not  a 
[earn,  there  is  no  way  out,  and  once  she  begins  to  ad- 
it the  truth  of  her  predicament  the  sense  of  unreality 
:des.  By  coming  to  face  the  evil  of  the  world  she  is  in 
e  gains  a  perspective  which  sets  her  apart.  Selfhood, 
alism,  and  the  desire  to  live  emerge  together  ("I  didn't 
int  to  end  up  in  the  furnace")  and  culminate  in  the 
'  11  to  bear  witness  ("I  wanted  to  live  to  tell  of  this"). 


HE  survivor  turns  back  to  life  because  a 
process  of  healing,  of  inner  repair,  has  had 
the  time  to  complete  itself.  The  mind  grows 
able  to  respond  once  more,  and  here  a  final 
factor  is  evident,  for  very  often  the  mo- 
ment of  waking  occurred  in  response  to  a 
specifically  human  act  or  circumstance.  In 
the  following  instance  a  survivor  of  Mai- 
danek  and  Auschwitz  describes  her  break- 
down and  the  care  of  a  friend,  which  gave 
her  the  time  and  encouragement  to  re- 
cover: 


The  shock  that  followed  the  unexpected  loss 
of  my  mother,  my  frantic  terror  at  the  sight  of 
i  the  watchtowers,  the  machine  guns  .  .  .  drove 

>  me  almost  to  the  point  of  insanity.  .  .  .  and  at  a 
I  time  when  I  should  have  forced  myself  to  be  as 
I  resistant  as  possible,  I  broke  down  completely. 
.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Hela  fought  with  redoubled 

strength — for  herself  and  for  me.  She  shared 
i  every  bite  she  acquired  with  me.  .  .  .  Had  it  not 
I  been  for  Hela's  efforts,  I  would  not  have  roused 

>  myself  from  my  apathy  and  despair. 

i  Suicide,  or  rather  its  failure,  was  also  effective.  It 
locked  the  prisoner  back  to  life  as  if — and  this  may 
I'lually  apply  to  all  survivors  who  come  through  the 
jriod  of  collapse— the  will  to  survive  were  born  by  sub- 
f  :tively  passing  through  death.  I  have  talked  about  this 
*th  survivors,  and  their  stories  are  repeated  in  the  case 
c  a  Soviet  prisoner  who  attempted  to  hang  himself. 
Vth  the  return  to  consciousness  came  a  feeling  of  in- 
t  ise  decision: 


During  the  following  seventeen  years  I  was  to 
go  through  unbelievable  trials,  trials  in  which 
death  would  have  come  as  a  real  balm,  but  I 
never  thought  for  a  second  to  try  it  again.  From 
that  one  wretched  moment  I  was  determined  to 


survive. 


Sometimes  the  catalyst  was  shock,  sometimes  the  slow 
penetration  of  care.  Often  it  was  a  new-found  purpose — 
as  when  a  survivor  of  Maidanek  began  "card-filing"  the 
incoming  prisoners: 

I  thought  of  my  arrival  and  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  camp.  I  knew  that  a  person  coming 
to  a  camp  was  afraid  of  everything  and  every- 
body, that  she  was  distracted  and  terrified.  The 
first  word  was  so  important.  I  decided  to  be 
patient,  to  answer  all  questions,  to  calm  them 
and  give  them  courage.  My  life  began  to  hold 
meaning. 

Typically  also,  the  moment  of  waking  coincided  with 
the  resolution  to  bear  witness  or  with  the  decision  to  re- 
sist defilement.  And  often,  too,  survivors  were  jarred  back 
to  life  by  the  same  horror  that,  earlier,  had  paralyzed 
them.  During  one  survivor's  first  days  "there  were  mo- 
ments when  I  could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to  end 
my  life";  but  one  morning,  when  he  saw  how  the  guards 
"piled  up  the  dead  bodies  like  steps  of  stairs,  how  the 
Blockfuehrers  played  football  with  them,  I  put  from  me 
all  thought  of  suicide."  Another  survivor,  a  doctor,  acci- 
dentally witnessed  the  end  of  a  group  of  pregnant  wom- 
en and  came  to  see  that  against  such  evil  the  alternative 
to  death  was  revolt: 

They  were  beaten  with  clubs  and  whips,  torn 
by  dogs,  dragged  around  by  the  hair  and  kicked 
in  the  stomach.  .  .  .  when  they  collapsed,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  crematory — alive.  ...  I 
stood,  rooted  to  the  ground,  unable  to  move,  to 
scream,  to  run  away.  But  gradually  the  horror 
turned  into  revolt  and  this  revolt  shook  me  out 
of  my  lethargy  and  gave  me  a  new  incentive  to 
live.  I  had  to  remain  alive.  ...  It  was  up  to  me 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  mothers — if  there  was 
no  other  way,  then  by  destroying  the  lives  of 
their  unborn  children. 

That  kind  of  decision — to  save  life  through  death — 
was  forced  upon  survivors  in  many  camps.  Like  each 
morning's  waking,  these  moments  of  return  to  the  world 
are  psychic  acts  of  turning,  from  passivity  to  action,  from 
horror  to  the  daily  business  of  staying  alive — as  if  one 
turned  one's  actual  gaze  from  left  to  right,  from  darkness 
to  possible  light.  As  one  survivor  says,  "I  simply  did  not 
dwell  on  the  horrors  I  was  living  through."  There  was  no 
other  way,  and  to  become  a  survivor,  every  inmate  had 
to  make  this  turn.  Once  it  was  made  the  possibility  of 
coming  through  was  greatly  increased,  for  now  some 
part,  at  least,  of  their  fate  was  up  to  them.  They  now 
paid  sharp  attention,  not  to  the  horror  or  to  their  own 
pain,  but  to  the  development  of  objective  conditions 
which  had  to  be  judged  constantly  in  terms  of  their  po- 
tential for  life  or  for  death.  Survivors  thus  acquire  a  ca- 
pacity for  realism,  impersonal  and  without  the  least  illu- 
sion, a  realism  which  one  survivor  has  called  "the  inhu- 
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man  frankness  of  Auschwitz";  and  with  it  the  ability  to 
learn,  to  know,  to  fight  back  in  small  ways: 

The  longer  we  stayed  in  the  camp,  the  more 
we  gained  in  experience,  our  instincts  sharp- 
ened, our  vigilance  developed,  and  our  reactions 
quickened.  We  acquired  a  greater  capacity  for 
adapting  ourselves  to  conditions. 

They  turned  to  face  the  worst  straight  on,  without 
sentiment  or  special  hope,  simply  to  keep  watch  over 
life.  And  when  the  moment  of  turning  came,  finally,  it 
was  attended  by  a  strong  sensation  of  choice,  a  feeling 
of  new  determination,  as  if  the  decision  to  survive  were 
an  inner  fate  expressing  itself  through  a  conscious  assent 
of  the  will.  As  one  survivor  says,  "It  was  then,  faced  with 
this  spectacle  of  physical  decay,  with  death  rising  like  a 
tide  on  all  sides,  that  I  decided  in  my  mind  that  I  must 

"The  concentration  camps  have  done  what 
art  always  does :  they  have  given  visible 
embodiment  to  man's  spiritual  universe." 

live."  That  is  the  moment  of  waking,  of  return;  and  this 
book,  as  I  write,  enacts  the  same  resolution,  the  same 
kind  of  turn — away  from  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of 
the  concentration  camps,  away  from  the  despair  and  ni- 
hilism they  authorize,  back  to  the  small  strands  of  life 
and  decency  which  constitute,  however  faint  and  scat- 
tered, a  fabric  of  discernible  goodness  amid  that  evil. 


UT  FOR  many  the  turn  never  came.  For 
them  there  was  neither  luck  nor  time.  These 
people,  thousands  of  them,  were  called  the 
Musselmdnner,  the  "Moslems"  or  "walk- 
ing dead,"  for  whom  time  ran  out  before 
they  were  able  to  shake  the  sense  of  night- 
mare and  wake  to  their  predicament.  They 
starved,  they  fell  sick,  they  stumbled  into 
situations  which  got  them  killed.  For  them 
the  collapse  was  too  much,  too  many  psy- 
chic and  physical  blows  too  fast,  until  the 
momentum  of  decline  increased  beyond  re- 


versal. They  died  inwardly,  and  as  their  spirit  withered 
their  outward  aspect  was  terrible  to  see: 

They  behaved  as  if  they  were  not  thinking, 
not  feeling,  unable  to  act  or  respond.  .  .  .  Typi- 
cally, this  stopping  of  action  began  when  they  no 
longer  lifted  their  legs  as  they  walked,  but  only 
shuffled  them.  When  finally  even  the  looking 
about  on  their  own  stopped,  they  soon  died. 

This  is  the  empirical  instance  of  death-in-life.  No  more 
awful  thing  can  be  said  of  the  concentration  camps  than 
that  countless  men  and  women  were  murdered  in  spirit  as 
the  means  of  killing  them  in  body.  Primo  Levi  has  sug- 
gested that  if  we  were  to  pull  all  the  evil  of  our  age  into 
one  image,  it  would  be  this  face  with  dead  eyes.  In  Levi's 
description  we  get  some  idea  of  the  logical  fate,  the  fate 
most  feared,  most  nearly  suffered,  by  everyone  who 
passed  through  the  camps: 


On  their  entry  into  the  camp,  through  basic 
incapacity,  or  by  misfortune,  or  through  some 
banal  incident,  they  are  overcome  before  they 
can  adapt  themselves;  they  are  beaten  by  time, 
they  do  not  begin  to  learn  German,  to  disentangle 
the  infernal  knot  of  laws  and  prohibitions  until 
their  body  is  already  in  decay,  and  nothing  can  ' 
save  them  from  selection  or  from  death  by  ex-  f 
haustion.  Their  life  is  short,  but  their  number  IP 
is  endless;  they,  the  Musselmdnner,  the  drowned, 
form  the  backbone  of  the  camp,  an  anonymous 
mass,  continually  renewed  and  always  identical, 
of  non-men  who  march  and  labor  in  silence,  ;M 
the  divine  spark  dead  within  them,  already  too 
empty  to  really  suffer.  One  hesitates  to  call 
them  living;  one  hesitates  to  call  their  death 
death. 

It 

To  say  "they  went  to  their  death  like  sheep"  is  eas1 
enough,  and  we  say  it  often  indeed.  It  is  an  expression  o 
terror,  of  course,  terror  and  doubt  to  be  concealed  ever 
as  we  imply  that  we  know  better  than  they  what  it  mus  ; 
have  been  like  to  wake  up  in  a  concentration  camp,  tcjp 
carry  on  through  nightmare,  to  come  back  somehow  U'M 
that  world.  Whatever  our  reasons,  we  can  make  such  as 
sumptions  only  by  disregarding  a  cardinal  fact  about  th< 
survivor's  experience:  all  things  human  take  time,  tim 
which  the  damned  never  have,  time  for  life  to  repair  a 
least  the  worst  of  its  wounds.  It  took  time  to  wake,  tirm 
for  horror  to  incite  revolt,  time  for  the  recovery  of  lu 
cidity  and  will.  Imagine  the  time  it  took  to  carry  througl 
a  major  resistance  action  in  a  concentration  camp — th< 
infinitely  slow  work  of  regenerating  will  and  self-respecl 
of  building  trust,  of  making  contacts,  getting  arms,  sus 
taining  deaths  and  betrayals,  establishing  accurate  plan 
and  then,  together,  moving  as  they  did  in  Buchenwald  1 
in  Auschwitz,  Sobibor,  Treblinka.  Everything  depends 
on  time,  and  in  the  interim  chance  ruled  supreme.  An 
accumulation  of  too  much  bad  luck  at  once — to  be  ey  , 
hausted  and  starving  and  then  get  sick  and  then  be  savj 
agely  beaten — and  the  frail  spirit  broke.  This  happene 
most  often  to  new  prisoners;  but  it  could  happen  to  anjJb 
one,  and  the  survivor's  greatest  fear  was  that  through  k; 
run  of  bad  luck  he  or  she  would  sink  irreversibly  into  thll: 
masses  of  the  doomed. 

In  almost  all  accounts  by  survivors  the  spectacle  i 
these  truly  "dead  souls"  is  mentioned,  and  always  witlk 
the  same  mixture  of  pity  and  revulsion.  In  the  Sovi< 
camps  they  were  called  dokhodyaga,  the  "goners,"  an 
the  fear  they  inspire  arises  from  the  visible  process  < 
spirit  in  decay: 

There  was  a  man  squatting  on  a  rubbish  heap. 
He  must  have  broken  down — mentally,  I  mean, 
and  that  was  the  end,  physically  too,  in  every 
case — and  if  he  found  a  fish  head,  he  tried  to 
suck  the  eyes  and  did  things  like  that. 

X. 

That,  for  survivors,  was  worse  than  being  killed  outrign 
And  it  was  always  possible,  for  once  the  will  to  live  ha 
been  regained  it  was  constantly  undermined  by  chant 
and  despair.  Prisoners  survived  by  chance,  they  died  1 
chance,  and  they  knew  it.  What  made  going  on  so  dif 
cult  was  that  they  saw,  clearly  and  finally,  the  hopeles  „ 
ness  of  struggle  in  a  world  of  utter  chance.  In  one  i 


tance  a  group  of  women  were  rounded  up  at  random  and 
ocked  in  the  gas  chamber.  All  night  they  stood  jammed 
gainst  each  other  waiting;  at  dawn  they  were  released 
•ecause  the  SS  had  run  out  of  gas,  and  by  the  time  the 
ext  supply  arrived  it  was  someone  else's  turn.  And  al- 
ways, around  that  corner,  around  this  one,  there  might 
>e  an  SS  man  drunk  and  killing  for  the  fun  of  it:  "Their 
ands  were  never  far  from  their  revolvers  and  even  with- 
ut  provocation  they  would  draw  them  and  shoot  a  pris- 
ner  in  the  face  at  close  range."  It  was  indeed  hopeless, 
nd  yet  the  alternative  was  either  to  quit  and  join  the 
iusselmanner,  or  to  strive  anyway,  as  if  chance  were  to 
lome  extent  on  one's  side.  A  survivor  of  Birkenau  put  it 
lis  way:  "She  knows  that  a  number  of  circumstances 
voked  by  orders  or  accidents  may  cause  her  annihila- 
ion,  but  she  knows,  too,  that  there  is  a  chance  to  escape 
eath  and  that  it  is  up  to  her  to  win  the  game." 
But  still  it  was  hopeless.  The  striking  fact  is  that  from 

•  logical  point  of  view,  resistance  and  survival  were  just 
ot  possible.  The  following  dialogue,  between  two  worn- 
n  in  Auschwitz,  expresses  the  general  outlook  among 
jrvivors: 

"There's  no  hope  for  us." 
And  her  hand  makes  a  gesture  and  the  gesture 
evokes  rising  smoke. 

"We  must  fight  with  all  our  strength." 

"Why?  .  .  .  Why  fight  since  all  of  us  have 
to  .  .  ."  The  hand  completes  the  gesture.  Rising 
;  smoke. 

"No.  We  must  fight." 

"How  can  we  hope  to  get  out  of  here?  How 
could  anyone  ever  get  out  of  here?  It  would  be 
I  better  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  barbed  wire 
right  now." 

What  is  there  to  say  to  her?  She  is  small, 
sickly.  And  I  am  unable  to  persuade  myself.  All 
arguments  are  senseless.  I  am  at  odds  with  my 
'  reason.  One  is  at  odds  with  all  reason. 

The  survivor's  will  to  go  on  is  illogical,  irrational, 
:upid  with  another  wisdom.  This  is  the  paradox  of  life- 
l-death:  survivors  are  caught  in  a  catapult  of  death  and 
ung  fiercely  at  a  massive  seamless  wall  which,  at  the 
ist  second,  proves  here  and  there  to  have  a  slight  warp, 

thin  small  crack.  In  extremity  the  function  of  intel- 
gence  is  not  to  judge  one's  chances,  which  are  zero, 
ut  to  make  the  most  of  each  day's  opportunity  for  get- 
ng  through  that  day:  "I  realized,  after  what  I  had  seen, 
lat  my  attitude  to  Auschwitz  would  have  to  change.  No 
>nger  was  it  simply  a  question  of  surviving.  It  was  a 
1  uestion  of  surviving  today  without  thinking  too  much 
Dout  tomorrow."  At  any  moment  the  survivor  might  be 
:  tiled,  might  be  hurt  badly  enough  in  mind  and  body  to 

*  ake  another  return  impossible.  But  until  then,  he  or 
lie  hangs  on  despite  evidence  on  all  sides  that  death  is 
I  levitable.  As  long  as  the  spirit  does  not  break,  the  sur- 
I'vor  keeps  mute  faith  in  life.  Against  the  knowledge  of 
i  lance  and  hopelessness  there  is  another,  more  intimate 
Inowledge — an  awareness  of  "that  puzzling  potential  of 
liner  strength,"  as  one  survivor  says, 

which  permits  your  body  to  keep  warm  though 
the  penetrating  chill  freezes  the  soil  and  clots 


the  damp  sand,  which  permits  you  to  keep  the 
cheerfulness  of  spirit  though  death  and  extermi- 
nation are  all  about  you,  which  permits  you  to 
have  faith  that  the  Germans  will  lose  though  you 
are  surrounded — take  that  railroad  track,  for 
instance,  with  its  purposeful  shipments — by  evi- 
dence of  their  power. 


IFE  in  extremity  reveals  in  its  movement  a 
definite  rhythm  of  decline  and  renewal.  The 
state  of  wakefulness  is  essential,  but  in  active 
experience  it  is  less  an  unwavering  hardness 
of  spirit  than  a  tenuous  achievement  with  pe- 
riods of  weakness  and  strength.  Survivors  not 
only  wake,  but  reawake,  fall  low  and  begin  to 
die,  and  then  turn  back  to  life.  This  happened 
to  individual  inmates  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
just  the  shock  of  realizing  that  one  was  be- 
coming a  Mussulman  was  enough  to  inspire 
new  will.  But  often,  too,  the  experience  of  re- 


newal was  shared,  sometimes  in  moments  of  intense 
solidarity: 

Pain  and  .  .  .  fear  .  .  .  kept  us  awake.  A  cloud- 
less sky,  thickly  set  with  glittering  stars,  looked 
in  upon  our  grief-filled  prison.  The  moon  shone 
through  the  window.  Its  light  was  dazzling  that 
night  and  gave  the  pale,  wasted  faces  of  the 
prisoners  a  ghostly  appearance.  It  was  as  if  all 
the  life  had  ebbed  out  of  them.  I  shuddered  with 
dread,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
the  only  living  man  among  corpses. 

All  at  once  the  oppressive  silence  was  broken 
by  a  mournful  tune.  It  was  the  plaintive  tones  of 
the  ancient  "Kol  Nidre"  prayer.  I  raised  myself 
up  to  see  whence  it  came.  There,  close  to  the 
wall,  the  moonlight  caught  the  uplifted  face  of 
an  old  man,  who,  in  self -forgetful,  pious  absorp- 
tion, was  singing  softly  to  himself.  .  .  .  His 
prayer  brought  the  ghostly  group  of  seemingly 
insensible  human  beings  back  to  life.  Little  by 
little,  they  all  roused  themselves  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  moonlight-flooded  face. 

We  sat  up  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  old  man,  and  he  did  not  notice  that  we  were 
listening.  .  .  .  When  at  last  he  was  silent,  there 
was  exaltation  among  us,  an  exaltation  which 
men  can  experience  only  when  they  have  fallen 
as  low  as  we  had  fallen  and  then,  through  the 
mystic  power  of  a  deathless  prayer,  have  awak- 
ened once  more  to  the  world  of  the  spirit. 

On  its  collective  level,  this  movement  away  from,  and 
then  back  toward,  life  and  humanness  was  more  apparent 
in  the  Soviet  camps,  where  the  impact  of  some  rumor  or 
special  event  would  cause  the  mood  of  the  entire  camp 
to  rise  or  fall.  In  the  following  instance  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral resurrection  occurred  when  everyone  in  camp  was 
allowed  a  "free"  day,  with  no  work  and  maybe  a  bit  of 
extra  food: 

At  every  step,  in  every  corner  of  the  barrack, 
the  approaching  holiday  could  be  sensed.  I 
could  never  understand  how  much  politeness 
suddenly  appeared  from  under  the  shell  of  in- 
difference and  mutual  hatred.  As  they  talked, 
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the  men  showed  each  other  so  much  courtesy 
and  friendliness  that,  looking  at  them,  I  could 
almost  forget  that  I  was  in  prison.  There  was  a 
stench  of  bad  breath  and  sweat  in  the  barrack, 
clouds  of  steam  seeped  in  from  the  door  and 
the  faces  seemed  to  blur  in  the  murky  light,  but 
despite  all  this  there  was  so  much  life  and  hap- 
py excitement,  so  much  hope  and  feeling.  .  .  . 
Good-night,  good-night,  excited  voices  whis- 
pered all  around,  sleep  well,  tomorrow  is  our 
holiday,  tomorrow  is  a  day  of  rest. 

And  sometimes,  finally,  this  kind  of  rebirth  came  with 
all  the  pain  and  mystery  of  actual  birth,  as  if  the  two 
were  but  different  instances  of  an  identical  process.  To 
go  into  a  camp  "hospital"  was  not  to  expect  improve- 
ment, since  the  main  function  of  such  places  was  to 
gather  up  the  dying.  In  the  Nazi  camps,  the  worst  cases 
were  regularly  "selected"  for  extermination,  and  terrible 
"experiments"  were  performed.  A  prisoner  went  into  the 
camp  hospital  fairly  sure  that  life  was  finished.  The  temp- 
tation to  quit  was  very  strong,  and  yet  in  these  places, 
too,  many  men  and  women  regained  the  desire  to  live. 
And  as  experienced,  it  felt  as  if  the  power  of  life  itself 
were  pulling  them  back  into  the  world: 

The  first  thing  the  dying  woman  feels  upon 
return  to  consciousness  is  pain.  She  is  not  yet 
fully  awake  after  her  exhausting  delirium  and 
she  already  feels  a  pain  deep  within  her,  near 
the  heart,  just  as  if  a  kind  hand  lovingly  hugged 


the  heart,  forgetting  that  this  may  hurt.  .  .  . 
When  the  body  lies  shrunken  to  a  childish  form, 
when  arms  and  legs  have  become  like  thin  twigs, 
when  the  mouth  is  parched  and  puckered,  when 
every  bite  of  food  causes  the  return  of  dysen- 
tery, when  the  very  smell  of  the  camp  soup 
brings  on  nausea,  when  there  is  no  help,  no 
care,  no  medicines — whence  comes  this  magic 
will  to  live?  Where  is  it  born,  in  which  recess  of 
the  human  body  does  it  bud  and  blossom  so 
strongly  that  it  can  conquer  Death  in  his  many 
shapes? 

These  are  the  questions,  addressed  not  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  died,  but  to  the  fact  that  some  survived.  And 
the  answers  can  only  lie  in  life  itself.  There  is  a  power 
at  the  center  of  our  being,  at  the  heart  of  all  things  liv- 
ing. But  only  in  man  does  it  assume  a  spiritual  character. 
And  only  through  spirit  does  life  continue  by  decision. 
"Human  beings  are  like  weeds,"  said  a  Soviet  prisoner 
to  his  cellmates.  "They  take  some  killing.  Now,  if  you 
treated  horses  like  this  they'd  be  dead  in  a  couple  of 
days."  But  this  answer  only  points  to  a  deeper  question. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  fathom  the  wonder  of  life  at  its 
roots,  or  discern  how  strength  can  rest  on  such  frail 
foundations.  Only  within  the  last  hundred  years  have  the 
biological  sciences  begun  to  formulate  objectively  what 
might  be  meant  by  "life  in  itself."  The  survivor's  expe- 
rience reveals  that  life  is  existence  laboring  to  sustain  it- 
self, repairing,  defending,  healing. 


■■  n  1959  Stanley  M.  Elkins  put  forward  his 
I  slave-as-sambo  thesis  in  Slavery,  arguing 
that  the  personality  of  the  American  slave 
had  been  fundamentally  regressive  and  in- 
fantile. Elkins  does  not  examine  direct  evi- 
dence; he  uses  a  "comparative"  method, 
and  his  main  comparison  is  with  inmates  of 
the  German  concentration  camps.  To  iden- 
tify the  Southern  plantation  with  Auschwitz 
is  senseless,  of  course;  but  the  comparison 
is  still  significant,  not  for  what  it  tells  us  of 
Bi  either  slaves  or  survivors,  but  for  the  as- 
sumptions that  are  made  about  behavior  in  extremity. 
Elkins  takes  it  for  granted  that  in  the  camps  men  and 
women  lost  their  capacity  to  act  as  morally  responsible 
adults,  and  the  point  of  his  "comparison"  is  to  demon- 
strate that  this  also  happened  to  American  slaves.  Specif- 
ically, he  states  that  "old  prisoners,"  by  which  he  means 
the  survivors,  suffered  "deep  disintegrative  effects";  that 
the  "most  immediate  aspect  of  the  old  inmates'  behavior 
.  .  .  was  its  childlike  quality";  and  finally  that  "all"  sur- 
vivors were  "reduced  to  complete  and  childish  depend- 
ence upon  their  masters."  Elkins  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
process  of  radical  regression  began  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  previous  ethical  standards,  and  to  make  his  point 
he  quotes  a  brief  statement  by  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz: 


One  part  of  the  prisoner's  being  was  thus, 
under  sharp  stress,  brought  to  the  crude  realiza- 
tion that  he  must  thenceforth  be  governed  by  an 
entire  new  set  of  standards  in  order  to  live.  Mrs. 
Lingens-Reiner  puts  it  bluntly:  "Will  you  sur- 
vive, or  shall  I?  As  soon  as  one  sensed  that  this 
was  at  stake  everyone  turned  egotist." 

In  extremity,  in  other  words,  everyone  fights  alone;  am3 
the  "entire  new  set  of  standards"  comes  from  the  camp 
system  itself.  But  is  there  not  a  contradiction  here?  Child 
like  behavior  is  not  the  same  as  rapacious  battle  in  oneY 
best  self-interest.  The  former  entails  passivity  and  pref 
erence  for  illusion;  the  latter  demands  intelligent  calcu 
lation  and  a  capacity  for  quick,  objective  judgment. 

That  survivors  suffered  destructive  regression  to  in 
fantile  stages,  and  that  they  were  amoral  monsters,  an| 
very  widespread  notions.  These  ideas  constitute  nothing 
less  than  the  prevailing  view  of  survival  behavior.  No 
surprisingly,  in  Death  in  Life  Robert  Lifton  has  used  tht « 
same  quotation — "Will  you  survive,  or  shall  I?" — £ 
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presentative  expression  of  the  "competition  for  sur! 
val"  which,  in  his  view,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  "guilt' 
survivors  are  supposed  to  feel.  What,  then,  are  we  t<] 
make  of  the  Lingens-Reiner  statement?  Is  it  a  fair  sum 
mation  of  her  own  view?  In  Prisoners  of  Fear  she  aim 
to  tell  the  very  worst;  and  the  most  striking  thing  abou 
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her  testimony  is  the  double  vision  we  have  already  noted 
in  reports  by  survivors.  The  viciousness  and  horror  are 
certainly  there,  but  also  examples  of  morally  intelligent 
behavior,  and  many  references  to  resistance  and  solidar- 
ity among  camp  inmates.  There  is  the  moment  when  the 
narrator  exposes  herself  by  taking  action  to  get  another 
prisoner's  name  off  a  death  list.  She  does  this,  all  the 
time  calling  herself  a  fool  for  taking  the  risk,  because 
she  sees  an  opportunity:  there  was  a  way  to  save  some- 
one, and  that  decided  her.  The  incident  takes  four  pages 
to  describe  and  is  not  an  example  of  "survival  egotism" 
or  of  "infantile  regression."  It  is  one  instance  among 
many  of  men  and  women  acting  with  courage  and  intel- 
ligence to  help  others.  The  following  are  typical: 

There  were  girls  among  them  who  lived 
through  a  typhus  attack  without  staying  in  bed. 
Two  of  their  friends  would  take  the  sick  com- 
rade between  them,  when  she  had  a  temperature 
of  103°  F.  and  saw  everything  as  a  blur,  and 
drag  her  along  with  their  labor  gang;  out  in  the 
fields  they  would  lay  her  down  under  a  shrub, 
and  in  the  evening  they  would  march  her  back 
to  camp — all  to  avoid  her  being  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital hut  and  so  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
selection. 

The  camp  doctor  would  line  up  all  the  Jewish 
patients.  .  .  .  All  those  who  were  too  ill  to  get 
out  of  bed  were  lost  from  the  outset.  .  .  .  The 
rest  of  the  prisoners  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  obstruct  the  doctor  and  to  save  one  or 
other  of  the  victims;  I  do  not  think  that  a 
single  one  among  us  withheld  her  help.  We 
would  hide  women  somewhere  in  the  hut.  .  .  . 
We  would  smuggle  them  into  "Aryan"  huts.  .  .  . 
We  would  put  their  names  on  the  list  of  patients 
due  for  release. 

The  pursuit  of  self-interest  was  certainly  a  determinant 
of  behavior  in  the  camps,  but  it  was  everywhere  count- 
ered by  an  unsuppressible  urge  toward  decency  and  care, 
a  multitude  of  small  deeds  against  the  grain  of  one's 
"best"  interest.  Prisoners  looked  out  for  themselves  first 
of  all,  but  also  for  one  another  when  and  however  they 
could.  In  the  whole  body  of  testimony  by  survivors  there 
is  no  better  description  of  this  contradiction  than  in  the 
book  by  Lingens-Reiner: 

Ena  Weiss,  our  chief  doctors-one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  gifted, and  eminent  Jewish  women  in 
the  camp — once  defined  her  attitude  thus,  in 
sarcastic  rejection  of  fulsome  flattery  and  at  the 
same  time  with  brutal  frankness:  "How  did  I 
keep  alive  in  Auschwitz?  My  principle  is:  my- 
self first,  second,  and  third.  Then  nothing.  Then 
myself  again — and  then  all  the  others."  This 
fo  rmula  expressed  the  only  principle  which  was 
possible  for  Jews  who  intended — almost  insane- 
ly intended — to  survive  Auschwitz.  Yet,  because 
this  woman  had  the  icy  wisdom  and  strength  to 
accept  the  principle,  she  kept  for  herself  a  po- 
sition in  which  she  could  do  something  for  the 
Jews.  Hardly  anybody  else  in  the  camp  did  as 
much  for  them  and  saved  so  many  lives  as  she 
did. 


At  least  in  this  instance,  Elkins's  thesis  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  from  which  he  quotes,  and  in  fact 
the  "sambo"  theory  of  slave  behavior  has  been  discredit- 
ed by  more  recent  studies.  Hut  the  attitudes  which  in- 
formed his  perceptions  are  still  current,  and  if  for  a  time 
his  argument  was  accepted,  that  was  not  because  he  had 
offered  solid  evidence  but  because  by  comparing  slavery 
to  the  survivor's  experience  he  was  able  to  mobilize  the 
deeply  disturbing  and  largely  uncontrolled  range  of  re- 
action which  attends  our  idea  of  the  concentration  camps. 
But  if  he  was  wrong,  and  he  was,  where  do  such  atti- 
tudes come  from?  How,  by  what  route  of  mind  and  heart, 
was  he  able  to  come  with  such  confidence  to  these  con- 
clusions: 

Daily  life  in  the  camps,  with  its  fear  and  ten- 
sions, taught  over  and  over  the  lesson  of  abso- 
lute power.  It  prepared  the  personality  for  a 
drastic  shift  in  standards.  It  crushed  whatever 
anxieties  might  have  been  drawn  from  prior 
standards;  such  standards  had  become  meaning- 
less. It  focused  the  prisoner's  attention  constant- 
ly on  the  moods,  attitudes,  and  standards  of  the 
only  man  who  mattered  [the  SS  guard].  A  truly 
childlike  situation  was  thus  created:  utter  and 
abject  dependency.  ...  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
prisoners  should  become  "as  children."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  their  obedience  became  unquestion- 
ing, that  they  did  not  revolt,  that  they  could  not 
"hate"  their  masters. 

Elkins  speaks  with  assurance  because  he  is  expressing 
the  prevailing  view.  But  power  is  never  absolute,  espe- 
cially over  time,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  SS  guard  was 
the  "one  significant  other"  on  whom  the  prisoners'  needs 
depended.  Social  bonding  among  prisoners  themselves 
was  a  universal  phenomenon  in  the  camps.  And  of  course 
it  is  not  true  that  survivors  were  morally  crushed,  that 
they  lost  all  sense  of  prior  standards,  that  moral  sanity 
was  meaningless.  Certainly  it  is  not  true  that  they  did  not  1 
revolt;  to  live  was  to  resist,  every  day,  all  the  time,  and 
in  addition  to  dramatic  events  like  the  burning  of  Treb- 
linka  and  Sobibor  there  were  many  small  revolts  in  which 
all  perished.  Prisoners  who  were  capable,  furthermore,  ' 
of  organizing  an  underground  and  of  systematically  sub-  j 
verting  SS  intentions  were  not  behaving  "as  children."  I 
And  it  is  not  true,  finally,  that  hatred  was  absent.  Sur- 
vivors seethed  with  it,  they  speak  of  it  often,  they  de- 
scribe terrible  acts  of  revenge.  In  Prisoners  of  Fear  the 
author  praises  one  of  her  comrades  for  "the  ice-cold  self- 
control  by  which  she  hid  her  abysmal  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
man rulers"  in  order  to  exploit  them.  Ella  Lingens- 
Reiner 's  own  rage  rings  through  her  prose  on  every  page. 

No,  most  of  this  was  not  true,  not  for  many  survivors  | 
in  many  camps.  Hence  these  disturbing  questions:  why 
do  we  insist  that  prisoners  died  "like  sheep"?  Why  is  it 
easy  to  believe,  despite  the  contradiction,  that  survivors 
were  infantile  and  that  they  were  cunning  manipulators 
using  every  kind  of  betrayal  and  base  trick  to  stay  alive? 
Why,  in  short,  do  we  insist  that  survivors  did  not  really 
survive:  that  they  suffered  "death  in  life"  and  that  if 
they  are  alive  in  body  their  spirit  was  destroyed  beyond 
salvaging?  Here  is  how  one  psychoanalytic  commentator 
summed  up  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  in  a  sympo- 
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sium  on  the  camp  experience:  "To  one  degree  or  an- 
other, they  all  stifled  their  true  feelings,  they  all  denied 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  social  feeling  in  hope  of 
survival,  and  they  were  aU  warped  and  distorted  as  a  re- 
sult." That  word  "all"- — its  assurance,  its  contempt — 
must  be  accounted  for. 


TO  date,  serious  study  of  the  concentration- 
camp  experience  has  been  done  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  psychoanalytic  point  of 
view.  Elkins  takes  the  bulk  of  his  evidence 
from  Elie  Cohen  and  Bruno  Bettelheim, 
both  of  whom  employ  the  psychoanalytic 
approach,  both  of  whom  offer  much  val- 
uable insight,  but  both  of  whom,  in  the  end, 
are  led  by  their  method  to  mistaken  con- 
clusions. The  psychoanalytic  approach  is 
misleading  because  it  is  essentially  a  the- 
ory of  culture  and  of  man  in  the  civilized 
state.  Its  analytic  power — which  is  considerable — is  max- 
imized when  turned  upon  behavior  which  is  symbolic, 
mediated,  and  therefore  at  a  sufficient  remove  from  nec- 
essity. To  be  of  use.  the  psychoanalytic  method,  which 
is  that  of  interpretation,  must  be  applied  to  actions  which 
have  more  than  one  meaning  on  the  level  of  meaning. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  extremity.  When  men  and 
women  must  respond  directly  to  necessity — when  defile- 
ment occurs  at  gunpoint  and  the  most  undelayable  of 
needs  determines  action,  or  when  death  itself  is  the  de- 
terminant— then  behavior  has  no  ''meaning"  at  all  in  a 
symbolic  or  psychological  sense.  The  purpose  of  action 
in  extremity  is  to  keep  life  going;  the  multiplicity  of 
motive  which  gives  civilized  behavior  its  depth  and  com- 
plexity is  lost.  We  have  seen  that  life  in  the  camps  de- 
pended on  a  duality  of  behavior,  but  this  duality — this 
layering  of  behavior — is  very  different  from  the  kind 
of  layering  which  psychoanalysis  probes.  In  extremity, 
action  splits  into  '"primary"'  and  '"secondary"  levels  of 
adjustment,  each  of  which  is  real  and  separate  in  itself. 
Precisely  here  the  psychoanalytic  approach  misleads  us: 
in  its  search  for  a  second  meaning  on  the  first  or  primary 
level,  it  overlooks  the  secondary  level.  For  psychoanal- 
ysis, covert  behavior  is  implicit  behavior.  But  for  sur- 
vivors it  becomes  explicit,  actual,  necessary  in  an  imme- 
diately practical  way. 

"When  mythic  structures  collapse  and 
symbolism  fails,  the  choice  is  ourselves 
or  nothing/' 


Freedom  to  mediate  facts  and  instill  new  significance, 
to  create  and  multiply  meanings,  is  the  essence  of  civil- 
ization. And  here  the  psychoanalytic  method  correctly 
assumes  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value.  Our 
actions  are  invested  with  memories,  wishes  and  values 
reaching  far  beyond  the  performance  itself,  and  no  act 
is  simply  and  wholly  significant  in  its  immediate,  con- 
crete function.  Historically,  psychoanalysis  came  to  prom- 
inence just  as  the  symboliste  movement  was  occurring  in 


the  arts,  and  it  is  tempting  to  see  in  both  a  common  pur- 
suit. Both  read  facts  as  symbols,  both  search  out  the  mys- 
teries of  an  invisible  drama,  and  both  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  any  act  or  situation  there  is  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  Survivors  act  as  they  do  because  they  must — the  is- 
sue is  always  life  or  death — and  at  every  moment  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  their  behavior  is  fully  known 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  act  for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  some 
known  and  others  unconscious,  some  practical  and  others 
governed  by  an  internal  will  that  can  only  be  guessed  at 
For  us  behavior  requires  interpretation;  indeed,  inter- 
pretation validates  experience,  and  hence  the  usefulness 
of  the  psychoanalytic  approach. 

But  only  for  us.  Attempts  to  interpret  the  survivor's 
experience — to  see  it  in  terms  other  than  its  own — have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  The  outstanding  spokesman, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  Bruno  Bettelheim,  whose  ap- 
plication of  the  psychoanalytic  model  to  survival  behav- 
ior has  been  definitive.  Bettelheim  was  in  Buchenwald 
and  Dachau  for  a  year,  before  systematic  destruction  be- 
came fixed  policy  and  at  a  time  when  prisoners  could 
still  hope  for  release,  but  he  was  there  and  speaks  with 
that  authority.  His  first  analysis  of  the  camp  experience 
— "Individual  and  Mass  Behavior  in  Extreme  Situations" 
— appeared  in  1943,  adding  the  weight  of  precedence  to 
a  position  which  has  never  been  challenged  and  which 
has  influenced  all  subsequent  study.  Even  among  laymen 
his  ideas  are  known  and  accepted.  His  version  is  the  ver- 
sion, and  in  The  Informed  Heart  it  takes  its  final,  polem- 
ical form.  Bettelheim  argues  that  prisoners  in  the  camps 
exhibited  the  following  general  traits:  they  became  "in- 
competent children";  they  identified  with  the  SS  and 
were  "willing  and  able  to  accept  SS  values  and  behav- 
ior"; they  fell  into  an  ""anonymous  mass,"  without  so- 
cial base  or  organization:  and  they  possessed  no  "'auton- 
omy," by  which  Bettelheim  means  the  capacity  for  dra- 
matic acts  of  self-assertion. 


Bettelheim"  s  view  differs  sharply  from  that 
of  other  survivors — Ernest  Wiechert  and 
Ernest  Rappaport,  for  example — who  were 
in  Buchenwald  at  the  same  time.  His  claims 
are  not  substantiated  by  the  bulk  of  testi- 
mony by  survivors,  including  the  compre- 
hensive report  by  Eugen  Kogon,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  underground  and  was  in 
Buchenwald  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Bettelheim's  attack  on  Anne  Frank  and  her 
family  is  perhaps  the  essential  expression  of 
his  outlook.  He  suggests  that  their  decision 
to  stay  together  and  go  into  hiding  was  stupid — a  judg- 
ment which  disregards  the  situation  in  Holland,  where 
the  population  at  large  helped  many  Jews  to  escape  in 
this  way.  Rather,  he  argues,  they  should  have  abandoned 
their  commitment  to  each  other:  each  should  have  fought 
alone,  each  shooting  down  the  Germans  as  they  came. 
Where  the  guns  were  to  come  from,  or  how  scattered  in- 
dividuals were  to  succeed  when  nations  failed,  he  does 
not  say. 

In  developing  his  argument.  Bettelheim  contrasts  the  in- 
dividual, who  possesses  ""autonomy."'  and  the  masses,  who 
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do  not  possess  "autonomy/'  In  many  cases,  this  becomes 
a  contrast  between  Bettelheim  himself  and  "others": 

They  appeared  to  be  pathological  liars,  were 
unable  to  restrain  themselves,  unable  to  sepa- 
rate between  reality  and  their  wishful  or  anx- 
ious daydreams.  So  to  the  old  worries,  a  new 
one  was  added,  namely,  "How  could  I  protect 
myself  from  becoming  as  they  are?" 

This  may  refer  to  prisoners  during  the  stage  of  initial 
collapse,  but  Bettelheim  does  not  say  so.  He  is  describing 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  general  situation,  and  this 
contrast  between  himself  and  other  prisoners  is  in  fact 
the  theme  of  his  book.  It  is  evident  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  isolation  and  unique  superiority  which  attends  refer- 
ences to  himself,  but  also  in  an  animus  toward  other  pris- 
oners in  general.  At  one  point  he  attacks  camp  func- 
tionaries by  suggesting  that  inmates  with  "privileged" 
positions  had  "a  greater  need  to  justify  themselves": 

This  they  did  as  members  of  ruling  classes 
for  centuries  have  done — by  pointing  to  their 
greater  value  to  society  because  of  their  power 
to  influence,  their  education,  their  cultural  re- 
finement. 

His  specific  example  is  Eugen  Kogon: 

Kogon's  attitudes  are  fairly  representative. 
For  example,  he  took  pride  that  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  he  enjoyed  reading  Plato  and  Gals- 
worthy, while  in  an  adjacent  room  the  air 
reeked  of  common  prisoners,  while  they  snored 
unpleasantly.  He  seemed  unable  to  realize  that 
only  his  privileged  position,  based  on  participa- 
tion in  human  experiments,  gave  him  the  leisure 
to  enjoy  culture,  an  enjoyment  he  then  used  to 
justify  his  privileged  position. 

That  sounds  convincing,  but  let  us  look  at  Kogon's 
description  of  the  same  event: 

In  the  winter  of  1942-43  a  succession  of 
bread  thefts  in  Barracks  42  at  Buchenwald  made 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  night  watch.  For 
months  on  end  I  volunteered  for  this  duty,  tak- 
ing the  shift  from  three  to  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  meant  sitting  alone  in  the  day  room, 
while  the  snores  of  the  comrades  came  from  the 
other  end.  For  once  I  was  free  of  the  ineluctable 
companionship  that  usually  shackled  and  stifled 
every  individual  activity.  What  an  experience  it 
was  to  sit  quietly  by  a  shaded  lamp,  delving  into 
the  pages  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  Galsworthy's 
Swan  Song,  or  the  works  of  Heine,  Klabund, 
Mehring! 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  Nazi  rule  was  that  books  un- 
obtainable in  the  whole  of  the  Reich  were  available  in 
the  camps.  Kogon  goes  on:  "Yes,  they  could  be  read  il- 
legally in  camp.  They  were  among  books  retrieved  from 
the  nationwide  wastepaper  collections.  The  Nazis  im- 
pounded many  libraries  of  'enemies  of  the  state,'  and 
turned  them  over  to  these  collections."  There  is  perhaps 
a  sense  of  amusement  in  Kogon's  recounting  of  such  de- 
tails— Swan  Song  in  Buchenwald? — but  not  a  trace  of 
what  Bettelheim  calls  the  "need  to  justify." 


Kogon's  book,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hell,  is  an 
extensive  record  of  the  achievements  of  the  political  un- 
derground in  Buchenwald,  including  methods  of  organi- 
zation, strategic  use  of  functionary  positions,  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  takeover  of  the  camp  by  the  pris- 
oners. The  episode  Bettelheim  singles  out  is,  in  Kogon's 
view,  just  another  small  example  of  resistance  in  action. 
As  a  member  of  the  underground,  Kogon  is  simply  doing 
his  job.  The  reason  he  is  there  is  not  to  read  Plato  and 
Mehring,  but  to  enforce  the  bread  law  and  thereby  help 
keep  a  sense  of  moral  order  alive  among  the  prisoners. 
He  does  not,  as  Bettelheim  says,  refer  to  air  which  "reeked 
of  common  prisoners,"  but  to  his  "comrades."  His  pri- 
vate enjoyment  is  a  by-product  of  responsibility,  and  if 
there  had  been  no  books  Kogon  would  have  volunteered 
all  the  same,  going  without  sufficient  sleep  "for  months 
on  end"  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  committed  to  the  gen- 
eral struggle. 

Bettelheim  did  not  know  Kogon  in  camp,  and  the  in- 
cident cited  above  (one  of  several  he  takes  from  Kogon's 
report)  occurred  after  his  release.  Yet  this  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  ignorance  merely.  To  reduce  Kogon's  act  to  "priv- 
ilege," and  further  to  declare  that  it  was  "based  on  par- 
ticipation in  human  experiments,"  is  a  grave  misrepre- 
sentation of  basic  facts.  Bettelheim's  obsession  with  "au- 
tonomy," his  concept  of  transcendental  selfhood,  blinds 
him  to  collective  action  and  mutual  aid.  After  reading 
Kogon's  book  he  remains  unaware  of  organized  resis- 
tance and  of  the  enormous  benefits  which  the  camp  pop- 
ulation received  through  covert  operations  of  the  under- 
ground. He  goes  on  to  criticize  prisoners  who  did  not,  at 
some  point,  assert  their  "autonomy"  by  openly  risking 
their  lives  (Kogon's  was  on  the  line  for  nine  years  but 
never,  if  he  could  help  it,  openly  ).  Bettelheim  tells  us 
that  the  act  he  performed  by  talking  back  to  an  SS  offi- 
cer, thereby  risking  his  life  in  a  dramatic  assertion  of 
self,  was  the  kind  of  behavior  all  survivors  should  have 
displayed.  And  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Bettel- 
heim's critique  of  camp  behavior  is  rooted  in  the  old 
heroic  ethic.  Heroism,  for  him,  is  an  isolated  act  of  de- 
fiance through  which  the  individual  as  an  individual  con- 
fronts death.  Bettelheim's  position  is  clear  from  the  kind 
of  action  he  praises: 

Once,  a  group  of  naked  prisoners  about  to 
enter  the  gas  chamber  stood  lined  up  in  front  of 
it.  In  some  way  the  commanding  SS  officer 
learned  that  one  of  the  women  prisoners  had 
been  a  dancer.  So  he  ordered  her  to  dance  for 
him.  She  did,  and  as  she  danced,  she  approached 
him,  seized  his  gun,  and  shot  him  down.  She, 
too,  was  immediately  shot  to  death. 

"She  was  willing  to  risk  her  life,"  Bettelheim  con- 
cludes, "to  achieve  autonomy  once  more."  But  this  is 
not  an  example  of  risking  life.  The  act  he  celebrates  is 
suicide.  It  is  courageous,  beautiful,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  only  alternative  to  passive  surrender.  It 
is  heroic,  but  it  is  still  suicide.  What  can  "autonomy"  at 
the  cost  of  personal  destruction  amount  to?  How  effec- 
tive would  underground  activities,  or  any  of  the  forms  of 
resistance,  have  been  on  such  a  principle?  Bettelheim's 
argument  comes  down  to  this:  "manhood"  requires  dra- 
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matic  self-confirmation,  and  in  the  camps  this  could  only 
be  achieved  through  some  moment  of  open  confrontation 
with  death.  Insofar  as  the  struggle  for  life  did  not  be- 
come overtly  rebellious,  prisoners  were  "childlike." 

Bettelheim's  polemical  objective,  in  The  Informed 
Heart,  is  to  compare  the  survivor's  experience  with  the 
predicament  of  modern  man  in  "mass  society,"  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  critique  of  the  latter.  The  comparison  itself 
is  invalid.  No  matter  how  disconcerting  conditions  be- 
come for  us,  they  do  not  hinge  at  every  moment  on  the 
issue  of  life  and  death;  pain  is  not  constant,  options 
abound,  the  rule  of  terror  and  necessity  is  far  from  total. 
Life  for  us  does  not  depend  on  collective  action — not  di- 
rectly, that  is;  nor  is  death  the  price  of  visibility.  Bettel- 
heim  wishes  to  rouse  us  from  our  sense  of  victimhood; 
but  by  claiming  that  pressure  reduces  men  and  women 
to  children,  and  by  praising  a  heroism  based  on  death, 
he  tends  instead  to  support  what  he  fears. 


Hatever  his  conclusions,  Bettel- 
heim's argument  for  "autonomy"  is 
a  defense  of  human  dignity,  a  call  to 
that  principle  in  man  which  resists 
determination  by  otherness.  His  fear 
is  not  only  that  human  beings  can 
be  made  helpless,  but  that  prevailing 
tendencies  in  modern  thinking  have 
accepted  the  condition  of  victimhood 
as  final.  Perhaps  the  case  for  man- 
as-victim  has  been  put  most  strongly 
by  behaviorism,  which  assumes  out- 


right that  environment  is  omnipotent  and  that  the  human 
self  is  ever  and  always  a  unilateral  function  of  the  world 
in  which  it  finds  itself.  Applied  to  the  concentration 
camps,  the  conclusion  can  only  be  that  monstrosity  breeds 
monstrosity,  and  therefore  that  no  one  survived.  Those 
not  killed  in  body  most  surely  perished  in  spirit,  for  men 
and  women  could  not  long  endure  such  inhumanity  with- 
out themselves  becoming  inhuman.  One  sees  why  B.  F. 
Skinner,  in  his  attack  on  freedom,  also  finds  it  necessary 
to  attack  dignity:  as  long  as  people  persist  in  their  refusal 
to  be  determined  by  forces  external  to  themselves,  the 
belief  in  freedom  will  likewise  persist  as  a  by-product  of 
this  basic  recalcitrance. 

That  the  concentration  camps  were  a  kind  of  "experi- 
ment" has  often  been  noted.  Their  aim  was  to  reduce  in- 
mates to  mindless  creatures  whose  behavior  could  be 
predicted  and  controlled  absolutely.  The  camps  have  so 
far  been  the  closest  thing  on  earth  to  a  perfect  Skinner 
box.  They  were  a  closed,  completely  regulated  environ- 
ment, a  "total"  world  in  the  strict  sense.  Pain  and  death 
were  the  "negative  reinforcers,"  food  and  life  the  "posi- 
tive reinforcers,"  and  all  these  forces  were  pulling  and 
shoving  twenty-four  hours  a  day  at  the  deepest  stratum  of 
human  need.  And  yet,  survivors  are  proof  that  the  "ex- 
periment" did  not  succeed,  not  for  many  men  and  women 
in  many  camps.  Their  behavior  was  of  course  determined 
by  camp  conditions,  but  not  in  the  way  behaviorism  or 
current  theories  of  victimhood  assume.  The  distinction 
overlooked  is  between  responses  to  necessity  which  are 
really  unilateral  and  therefore  at  one  with  necessity,  and 
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responses  which  are  strategic  and  therefore  provoked  by,  1* 
but  opposed  to,  the  same  necessity.  Facing  extreme  pres-  fl» 
sure,  human  beings  either  acquiesce  or  resist  or  do  both.  1 
Like  the  psychoanalytic  approach,  behaviorism  does  not  k 
take  into  account  the  duality  of  action  in  extremity.  It  L 
too  fixes  attention  on  the  "primary"  level  of  adjustment,  | 
precisely  on  those  activities  which  are  informed  by,  and 
expressive  of,  camp  logic.  On  this  level  it  appears  that 
prisoners  succumbed  to  their  environment  (and  life  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  this  deception).  But  on  the 
"secondary"  level,  as  we  have  seen,  prisoners  were  push- 
ing hard  against  camp  controls.  And  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noting,  finally,  that  the  behaviorist  assumption  was  held 
in  practice  by  the  SS  themselves,  who  never  doubted  that 
force  and  fear  could  break  anyone,  could  reduce  all  be- 
havior to  a  function  of  their  world.  That,  of  course,  has 
always  been  the  logic  of  power:  apply  enough  force  and 
human  beings  will  bend,  crack,  break,  obey.  If  power  has 
now  become  hostile  to  life  itself,  this  is  because  so  long 
as  life  remains,  resistance  will  not  cease. 

In  a  way  at  first  surprising,  Bettelheim's  idea  of  her-  , 
oism  dovetails  with  the  view  of  man  as  victim — just  as 
psychoanalysis  and  behaviorism,  based  on  opposite  prin- 
ciples, agree  in  the  case  of  extremity.  The  celebration  of 
man's  "indomitable  spirit"  and  the  sense  of  victimization 
are  rooted  in  the  common  belief,  as  old  as  Western  cul- 
ture, that  human  bondage  can  be  transcended  only  in 
death.  Death  is  at  once  the  entrance  to  a  world  of  fulfill-  | 
ment  unobtainable  on  this  earth  and  the  proof  of  a  spirit 
unvanquished  by  fear  or  compromise.  Neither  is  possible 
to  men  and  women  getting  by  as  best  they  can  from  day 
to  day;  and  a  life  not  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  give  it- 
self for  something  higher  is  a  life  enchained,  a  life  cowed 
and  disgraced  by  its  own  gross  will  to  persist.  Survival 
in  itself,  not  dedicated  to  something  else,  has  never  been 
held  in  high  esteem  and  often  has  been  viewed  with  con- 
tempt. This  complex  of  attitudes  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  worldview;  it  had  already  been  expounded  in 
detail  by  Plato,  and  before  that  invested  with  grandeur 
by  Homer.  In  the  Iliad,  the  progress  of  a  Greek  advance 
is  stopped  by  sudden  mist  and  darkness;  whereupon  the 
great  Ajax  prays  aloud  for  Zeus  to  send  light  to  continue 
the  battle,  even  if  light  should  bring  death.  Many  centu- 
ries later,  in  On  the  Sublime,  Longinus  remarked:  "That 
is  the  true  attitude  of  an  Ajax.  He  does  not  pray  for  life, 
for  such  a  petition  would  have  ill  beseemed  a  hero." 

Just  so,  when  we  say  of  someone  that  he  or  she  "mere- 
ly" survives,  the  word  "merely"  carries  real  if  muted  I 
moral  objection.  And  we  say  it  all  the  time,  as  if  to  be 
alive,  or  simply  to  struggle  for  life,  were  not  in  itself 
enough.  For  "meaning"  and  "significance"  we  look  else- 
where— to  ideals  and  ideologies,  to  religion  and  other 
metaphysical  systems;  to  anything,  any  higher  cause  or 
goal  which  defines  life  in  terms  other  than  its  own  and 
thereby  justifies  existence.  Survivors  are  suspect  because 
they  are  forced  to  do  openly,  without  a  shred  of  style  or 
fine  language  to  cover  themselves,  what  the  rest  of  us  do 
by  remote  control.  The  bias  against  "mere  survival"  runs 
deep,  and  derives  its  force  from  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
think  and  act  in  terms  of  survival,  but  at  a  crucial  re- 
move and  with  all  the  masks  and  stratagems  which  cul- 
tivated men  and  women  learn  to  use — of  which  there 


would  seem  to  be  no  end.  As  Nietzsche  observed,  man 
Yould  rather  will  nothingness  than  have  nothing  to  will, 
othing  with  which  to  push  life  beyond  itself.  But  as 
Vietzsche  implies,  the  problem  with  these  symbolic  su- 
jerstructures  is  that  they  redeem  life  through  negation. 


Ine  OF  the  side  effects  of  civilization  is  that 
life  is  enhanced  by  denigrating  actual  life 
processes.  But  is  this  a  side  effect  merely? 
Might  it  not  be  the  paradox  of  civilization 
itself — a  direct  result  of,  or  even  a  condi- 
tion for,  the  split  between  mind  and  body 
which  characterizes  the  structure  of  civil- 
ized existence  as  we  know  it?  Surely  Des- 
cartes was  not  original  when  he  declared 
that  mind  and  matter  are  separate  entities, 
nor  was  his  "I  think  therefore  I  am"  any- 
thing more  than  the  commonplace  bias  of 
|:ulture  itself.  Within  the  framework  of  civilization,  ex- 
perience has  always  been  divided  into  physical  and  spir- 
I  tual  realms,  immediate  and  mediated  modes,  concrete 
and  symbolic  forms,  lower  and  higher  activities.  And  all 
hings  "higher,"  as  we  know,  are  by  definition  not  con- 
cerned with  life  itself;  not,  that  is,  with  life  in  its  phys- 
ical concreteness. 

The  trouble  with  survivors,  in  our  eyes,  is  that  they 
io  not  live  by  the  rules.  Their  needs  cannot  be  delayed, 
:annot  be  transformed  or  got  out  of  sight.  Nor  do  they 
(seek  ideal  justification  for  their  struggle.  Survivors  fight 
merely  to  live,  certain  that  what  counts  is  life  and  the 
I sharing  of  life.  And  through  this  experience  of  radical 
ie-sublimation  they  come,  as  Nadezhda  Mandelstam  puts 
t,  very  "close  to  earth": 

Our  way  of  life  kept  us  firmly  rooted  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  conducive  to  the  search  for 
transcendental  truths.  Whenever  I  talked  of  sui- 
cide, M.  used  to  say:  "Why  hurry?  The  end  is 
the  same  everywhere,  and  here  they  even  hasten 
it  for  you."  Death  was  so  much  more  real,  so 
much  simpler  than  life,  that  we  all  involuntarily 
tried  to  prolong  our  earthly  existence,  even  if 
only  for  a  brief  moment — just  in  case  the  next 
day  brought  some  relief!  In  war,  in  the  camps 
and  during  periods  of  terror,  people  think  much 
less  about  death  (let  alone  suicide)  than  when 
they  are  living  normal  lives.  Whenever  at  some 
point  on  earth  mortal  terror  and  the  pressure  of 
utterly  insoluble  problems  are  present  in  a  par- 
ticularly intense  form,  general  questions  about 
the  nature  of  being  recede  into  the  background. 
...  In  a  strange  way,  despite  the  horror  of  it, 
this  also  gave  a  certain  richness  to  our  lives. 
Who  knows  what  happiness  is?  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter to  talk  in  more  concrete  terms  of  the  fullness 
or  intensity  of  existence,  and  in  this  sense  there 
may  have  been  something  more  deeply  satisfy- 
ing in  our  desperate  clinging  to  life  than  in  what 
people  generally  strive  for. 

For  years  the  Mandelstams  lived  at  life's  edge:  they 
saw  the  tree  in  winter  outline,  barren  against  a  barren 
land,  and  saw  the  strength  of  its  shape.  David  Rousset, 
who  passed  through  several  Nazi  camps,  likewise  insists 


upon  a  "positive  side"  to  the  experience  of  survival: 

Dynamic  awareness  of  the  strength  and  beau- 
ty of  the  sheer  fact  of  living,  in  itself,  brutal, 
entirely  stripped  of  all  superstructures — living 
through  even  the  worst  of  cataclysms  and  most 
disastrous  setbacks.  A  cool,  sensual  thrill  of  joy 
founded  on  the  most  complete  understanding  of 
the  wreckage,  and  consequently  incisiveness  in 
action  and  firmness  in  decisions,  in  short,  a 
broader  and  more  intensely  creative  vigor. 

That  is  the  survivor's  special  grace.  He  or  she  is  glad 
to  be  alive.  A  survivor  of  the  Nazi  camp  at  Neubranden- 
berg  speaks  of  having  "no  right  to  be  unhappy."  She 
g<>es  on  to  stress  the  one  solid  insight  which  her  experi- 
ence gave  birth  to,  a  vision  distilled  from  such  masses  of 
suffering  as  to  bear  the  force  of  ethical  imperative: 

Be  happy,  you  who  live  in  fine  apartments,  in 
ugly  houses  or  in  hovels.  Be  happy,  you  who 
have  your  loved  ones,  and  you  also  who  sit  alone 
and  dream  and  can  weep.  Be  happy,  you  who 
torture  yourself  over  metaphysical  problems, 
.  .  .  and  you  the  sick  who  are  being  cared  for, 
and  you  who  care  for  them,  and  be  happy,  oh, 
how  happy,  you  who  die  a  death  as  normal  as 
life,  in  hospital  beds  or  in  your  homes. 

To  talk  like  that  a  person  must  be  very  naive  or  very 
wise.  Coming  out  of  the  concentration  camps,  such  words 
reach  the  simplest  of  all  knowledge — that  life  is  what 
counts,  life  whose  internal  destiny  has  had  the  peace  and 
the  time  to  unfold.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  Lear  on  the 
heath,  stripped  of  everything  but  his  pain;  who  sees  at 
last  that  ripeness  is  all. 


Merely  because  they  are  survivors, 
the  men  and  women  who  passed 
through  the  camps  are  suspect  in  our 
eyes.  But  when  we  consider  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  their  identity — not 
only  as  survivors,  but  survivors  of 
those  places — suspicion  deepens  to 
shock  and  rejection.  The  concentra- 
tion-camp experience  represents  an 
evil  so  appalling  that  we,  too,  when 
we  turn  to  face  it,  suffer  psychic  un- 
balance. We,  too,  flounder  in  night- 
mare, in  a  torment  having  nothing  to  do  with  us  yet  felt 
in  some  strange  way  to  be  very  much  a  part  of  our  deep- 
est, most  secret  being.  The  terror  of  the  camps  is  with 
us.  Some  hideous  impression  of  Auschwitz  is  in  every 
mind,  far  removed  from  conscious  thought  but  there: 
and  not  only  as  a  repressed  perception  of  historical  events 
but  as  an  image  which  stirs  up  the  demonic  content  of 
our  own  worst  fears  and  wishes.  The  image  is  with  us; 
and  anything  connected  with  it,  anything  which  starts  it 
into  consciousness,  brings  with  it  a  horror  too  large  and 
intensely  personal  to  confront  safely. 

The  dark,  unspoken  passion  of  fantasy  and  desire,  the 
whole  of  life's  demonic  undertow,  has  found,  at  last,  its 
specific  image.  The  concentration  camps  have  given  con- 
crete form  to  the  mind's  most  terrible  enactments,  such 
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as  before  had  been  known  mainly  from  literature,  from 
religion  and  folktale,  from  dream  and  chthonic  myth. 
The  camps  have  justified  and  made  legitimate  the  imag- 
ination's fascination  with  destruction  and  pain  and  mu- 
tilation and  defilement.  By  "justified"  I  mean  as  history 
always  justifies:  not  morally  but  in  terms  of  priority  in 
time,  in  the  weight  of  real  over  possible  events,  in  irre- 
versibility. Events,  if  they  are  inclusive  and  compelling, 
provide  imagination  with  powerful  occasions  for  myth- 
ical investment;  and  we  may  at  least  speculate  that  for 
an  unknown  number  of  years  to  come,  the  imaginative 
deployment  of  demonic  energy  will  use  imagery  drawn 
from  the  world  of  the  camps. 

The  concentration  camps  are  plainly  an  embodiment 
of  the  archetype  we  call  hell.  They  were  "hell  on  earth," 
as  everybody  says,  and  George  Steiner  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  they  were  a  deliberate  actualization  of  the 
demonic  tradition  in  art  and  literature  and  theology,  the 
most  terrible  instance  of  myth  turning  into  history: 

The  camp  embodies,  often  down  to  minutiae, 
the  images  and  chronicles  of  hell  in  European 
art  and  thought  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries. . . .  The  concentration  and  death 
camps  of  the  twentieth  century,  wherever  they 
exist,  under  whatever  regime,  are  hell  made  im- 
manent. They  are  the  transference  of  hell  from 
below  the  earth  to  its  surface.  They  are  the  de- 
liberate enactment  of  a  long,  precise  imagining. 

Steiner's  theory  of  "transference"  is  indeed  a  fearful 
prospect.  But  finally  I  want  to  mark  a  lesser  symmetry 
between  hell  and  the  camps,  simply  the  comparison  itself. 
We  make  it  all  the  time,  and  so  do  survivors.  But  for  us 
it  is  misleading  because  the  archetype  informs  our  per- 
ception, and  we  end  up  seeing  the  SS  as  satanic  monsters 
and  the  prisoners  as  condemned  souls.  When  we  imagine 
what  the  survivor's  experience  must  have  been,  we  thus 
project  our  own  fantasies,  our  own  worst  fears  and 
wishes.  From  our  remote  vantage  point  only  the  horror 
is  visible;  the  real  behavior  of  survivors  goes  unobserved 
because  it  was  covert,  undramatic,  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  our  expectations  of  heroism.  And  so  it  happens  that 
we  do  not  see  them  as  survivors.  They  belong  to  that 
world,  and  in  hell  there  are  none  but  the  damned,  none 
but  the  spiritually  maimed  unto  death. 


hat  mistake  is  easy  to  make.  The  typology 
of  hell  was  everywhere  evident  in  the  world 
of  the  camps.  Steiner  mentions  such  conven- 
tions as  the  "whips  and  hellhounds,"  the 
"ovens  and  stinking  air,"  the  "mockery 
of  the  damned."  And,  yes,  prisoners  were 
mocked  while  whipped,  they  were  torn  to 
death  by  dogs,  they  breathed  an  air  so  ut- 
terly foul — and  this  is  noted  repeatedly  by 
survivors — that  nobody  ever  saw  a  bird  fly 
over  the  camps.  In  its  primitive  Christian 
form,  hell  is  a  place  of  darkness,  thick  with 


smoke  and  flame  and  stench,  in  which  the  damned  are 
tormented  by  demons  with  pitchforks.  What  but  hell 
could  this  be? — 
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The  burning  had  reached  a  peak  that  night. 
Every  chimney  was  disgorging  flames.  Smoke 
burst  from  the  holes  and  ditches,  swirling  and 
swaying  and  coiling  above  our  heads.  Sparks 
and  cinders  blinded  us.  Through  the  screened 
fence  of  the  second  crematory  we  could  see  fig- 
ures with  pitchforks  moving  against  the  back- 
ground of  flames.  They  were  men  from  the  spe- 
cial squad  turning  the  corpses  in  the  pits  and 
pouring  a  special  liquid  so  that  they  would  burn 
better.  A  rancid  smell  of  scorched  flesh  choked 
us.  Big  trucks  passed  trailing  a  smell  of  corpses. 

That  was  Auschwitz  in  the  fall  of  1944,  when  the  Jews 
of  Hungary  were  being  killed  so  fast  and  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  usual  gas-to-oven  process  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  pits  in  which  the  victims  were  burned  alive. 
"Yet  from  those  flames,"  says  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost, 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  "dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all. 

Milton's  hell  is  a  "universe  of  death,"  and  his  high  style 
should  not  deflect  us  from  the  fact  that  Auschwitz 
might  be  described  in  exactly  the  same  terms  (although 
not  in  Miltonic  diction,  which  applied  to  the  camps  would 
generate  lunatic  irony ) .  But  the  camps  are  there,  in  Mil- 
ton's poem  and  in  Dante's,  in  the  underrealms  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  in  Shakespeare's  Lear.  From  the  world's  lit- 
erature we  can  abstract  a  set  of  conditions  which  make 
up  the  demonic  or  infernal  depths  as  men  have  imagined 
them  always.  Northrop  Frye  has  done  this,  arriving  at 
an  archetypal  outline  of  the  "world  that  desire  totally 
rejects": 

The  world  of  the  nightmare  and  the  scape- 
goat, of  bondage  and  pain  and  confusion  .  .  . 
the  world  also  of  perverted  or  wasted  work, 
ruins  and  catacombs,  instruments  of  torture  and 
monuments  of  folly. 

Frye  is  describing  an  imaginary  place,  but  he  could 
be  talking  about  a  real  world  where  men  and  women 
were  forced  to  carry  gigantic  rocks  back  and  forth  to 
no  purpose;  where  prisoners  were  hung  by  their  hands 
on  trees;  where  they  lay  face  down  in  sewage  and  mud 
doing  push-ups,  and  where  to  this  day  Dachau  and  Ausch- 
witz stand  as  monuments  to  an  age  which  is  ours.  The 
move  from  fiction  to  history  argues  the  prophetic  nature 
of  art  and  perhaps  even,  as  Steiner  implies,  a  kind  of 
cultural  determinism.  But  it  is  also  the  special  case  of  a 
more  general  relation  between  contrary  realms  of  expe- 
rience, between  civilization  and  extremity,  which  can  be 
formulated  this  way:  what  we  experience  symbolically, 
in  spirit  only,  survivors  must  go  through  in  spirit  and 
in  body.  In  extremity,  states  of  mind  become  objective, 
metaphors  tend  to  actualize,  the  world  becomes  flesh. 

In  our  time  fiction  tends  to  become  actual:  and  anyone 
sensitive  to  aesthetic  form,  sometimes  called  "significant 
form,"  is  bound  to  wonder  at  this  odd  convergence  of 
art  and  life.  When  hundreds  of  women  in  the  Soviet  pris 
on  at  Yaroslavl  were  rounded  up  for  a  routine  transport 


to  the  camps,  Eugenia  Ginzburg  remembers  a  small  in- 
cident which,  like  a  Joycean  epiphany,  revealed  in  a  mo- 
ment the  shattering  of  personal  life  under  Stalin.  "They 
made  us  give  up  the  photographs  of  our  children,"  she 
writes,  and  "I  can  still  see  the  great  pile  of  them  on  the 
stone  floor  of  the  yard."  That  is  already  an  example  of 
significant  form:  the  event  in  itself  embodies  and  shows 
forth  its  larger  meaning.  But  there  is  more,  and  Ginz- 
burg goes  on  to  remark: 

If,  today,  a  film  director  were  to  show  such  a 
heap  in  close-up,  he  would  certainly  be  accused 
of  striving  for  a  forced  effect— especially  if  he 
were  also  to  show  a  soldier's  heavy  boot  tramp- 
ling on  the  pile  of  cards,  from  which  little  girls 
in  ribbons  and  boys  in  short  pants  looked  up  at 
their  criminal  mothers.  The  critics  would  say, 
"That's  too  much."  Nevertheless,  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  One  of  the  warders  had  to  cross 
the  yard  and,  rather  than  walk  around  the  pile, 
stamped  straight  across  the  faces  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  saw  his  foot  in  close-up,  as  though  it 
were  in  a  film. 

Extremity  makes  bad  art  because  events  are  too  ob- 
viously "symbolic."  The  structure  of  experience  is  so 
clear  and  complete  that  it  appears  to  be  deliberately  con- 
trived. But  the  great  majority  of  books  and  documents 
by  survivors  are  not  consciously  formal  or  deliberately 
shaped.  Their  testimony  is  in  no  way  "literary,"  and  yet 
everywhere  great  and  terrible  metaphors  are  embedded 
in  events  described — hell  first  of  all,  and  then  "spiritual" 
states  of  being  like  purity  and  defilement,  doom  and  sal- 
vation, death  and  rebirth.  The  following  example  (one 
of  many)  involves  a  small  massacre  in  a  German  forest: 

Then  we  were  ordered  to  dig  out  the  soil  in 
the  marked  area.  .  .  .  others  were  told  to  break 
off  small  branches  and  twigs.  ...  As  evening 
closed  in,  the  SS  men  decided  that  the  pit  was 
deep  enough.  .  .  .  prisoners  were  told  to  stand 
in  one  row  facing  the  forest.  ...  I  watched  the 
dancing  rays  of  the  sun  glinting  through  the 
trees.  .  .  .  Suddenly  terrible  screams,  accompa- 
nied by  the  crackle  of  rifle  fire.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
stampede  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  But  the 
women  could  not  run  far.  A  few  steps  and  they 
were  riddled  with  bullets.  I  stood  in  front  of  the 
pit  quaking.  For  a  fleeting  moment,  through 
glazed  eyes,  I  saw  my  companions  in  the  pit. 
Some  of  them  were  still  moving  convulsively.  I 
heard  a  loud  rifle  volley,  then  silence  and  dark- 
ness. ...  Is  this  death?  ...  I  try  to  raise  my 
arm  but  can't.  I  open  my  eyes  but  see  nothing. 
...  I  am  lying  inert  in  the  dark.  ...  I  try  to 
raise  myself  and  I  find  myself  sitting  up.  Fresh 
branches  are  brushing  my  head.  It  is  dark  and 
there  are  stars  above  me.  .  .  .  As  consciousness 
returns,  my  mind  begins  to  clear.  .  .  .  Trembling 
and  weeping  I  cry  out  in  a  faltering  voice:  "Are 
any  of  you  alive?  Come  out  if  you  are!"  And  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pit  sits  a  dark  figure.  "It's 
me,"  says  Charlotte.  But  in  the  pit  itself  no  one 
moves.  We  two  are  the  only  survivors. 

Bullets  did  not  tear  through  her,  her  heart  did  not  stop. 
But  she  was  certain — her  body  was  certain — that  death 


was  coming.  She  felt  that  she  had  died,  she  lay  for  hours 
among  the  lifeless  mass  of  her  comrades,  and  then  got 
up.  Is  this  the  famous  valley  of  death  through  which 
souls  pass?  Is  this  resurrection?  How  much  is  metaphor, 
how  much  plain  fact?  Or  is  there  any  longer  a  differ- 
ence? Archetypes  have  actualized  in  events  so  exaggerat- 
ed, so  melodramatic  and  patently  symbolic,  that  no  se- 
rious novelist,  except  perhaps  in  parody,  would  now  at- 
tempt to  treat  them  as  art.  Man's  interior  drama,  the 
height  and  depth  of  spiritual  experience,  has  been  writ 
large  in  the  world.  The  concentration  camps  have  done 
what  art  always  does:  they  have  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  archetypes,  they  have  invested  body  with  mind  and 
mind  with  body,  they  have  given  visible  embodiment  to 
man's  spiritual  universe,  so  that  the  primary  states  of 
good  and  evil  are  resident  in  the  look  and  sound  and 
smell  of  things.  The  essence  of  survival  is  passage  through 
death;  this  way  of  speaking  may  be  metaphorical  for  us, 
but  not  for  survivors.  Of  course,  a  man  or  woman  crawl- 
ing out  of  a  grave  is  not  thinking  of  rebirth,  may  never 
have  thought  in  such  terms.  For  survivors  of  those  ditches 
and  pits  there  was  only  dumb  pain.  Still,  they  felt  them- 
selves die  and  then  return  to  life,  and  the  "objective 
correlative"  of  their  ordeal  was  not  a  symbolic  represen- 
tation or  a  ritual  entered  imaginatively,  but  the  world 
itself,  albeit  a  world  such  as  we  know  through  art  and 
dream  only.  And  here  especially  we  must  not  be  misled 
by  our  reliance  on  metaphor:  the  survivor  is  not  a  met- 
aphor, not  an  emblem,  but  an  example. 


"The  camps  confirm  most  forcefully  our 
vision  of  man  as  monster  and  victim. 
And,  yes,  we  are  monsters.  We  are  victims. 
But  we  are  also  survivors." 


For  us  the  camps  are  terminal  images.  They  are  the 
realized  archetypes  of  eternal  victimhood  and  of  evil  for- 
ever triumphant.  As  such  they  confirm  most  forcefully 
our  vision  of  man  as  monster  and  victim.  And,  yes,  we 
are  monsters.  We  are  victims.  But  we  are  also  survivors; 
and  once  we  see  the  central  fact  about  the  survival  expe- 
rience— that  these  people  passed  through  hell — the  arche- 
types of  doom  are,  if  not  cancelled,  at  least  less  powerful 
in  their  authority  over  our  perceptions.  Survivors  return 
from  the  grave,  they  come  through  hell,  and  some,  after 
descent  into  darkness  and  the  defiling  filth  of  underground 
sewers,  rise  again  into  the  common  world  of  sun  and  sim- 
ple life. 

Man  as  man  came  into  being  when  the  evolution  of 
consciousness  forced  upon  him  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
condition.  This  was  simultaneously  the  birth  of  civiliza- 
tion— of  technology  and  culture — and  from  then  onward, 
more  and  more  rapidly,  man  has  been  shaped  and  guid- 
ed by  culture  at  least  as  much  as  by  the  dictates  of  physi- 
cal need.  Civilization  lias  long  surpassed  the  immediacy 
of  the  survival  situation  I  for  those  at  the  top,  that  is) ;  its 
ancient  roots  are  hidden,  deliberately  obscured.  The  func- 
tion of  technology  is  to  serve  physical  and  economic 
needs  well  enough  for  us  to  ignore  them.  The  function  of 
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culture  is  to  negate  the  primal  facts  of  nothingness  and 
death.  Both  aspects  of  civilization  reduce  consciousness 
of  our  condition  as  biological  creatures.  And  in  the  end 
both  breed  contempt  for  life. 

The  split  between  mind  and  body,  between  man's 
'"higher"'  and  ''lower"  natures,  is  not  only  a  consequence 
but  the  major  goal  of  this  process.  The  spirit  soars, 
preens,  consoles  itself  in  a  freedom  gained  by  repressing 
consciousness  of  the  body  and  its  needs.  A  shorthand  for- 
mula for  the  whole  of  this  endeavor  would  be  (keeping 
Freud  in  mind ) :  where  body  was,  there  shall  spirit  be. 
Western  civilization  is  the  negation  of  biological  reality; 
and  unavoidably,  since  life  and  death  are  inextricable, 
the  denial  of  death  comes  finally  to  be  a  denial  of  life.  At 
its  worst  it  results  in  overt  hostility  to  life,  as  if  only  by 
killing,  only  by  administering  death  with  style  and  majes- 
ty, could  death  itself  be  mastered. 

Already  we  have  machines  to  make  the  "final  solution" 
truly  final.  Just  this  predicament  has  given  rise  to  the 
survivor  as  a  significant  human  type.  Survivors  are  those 
who  have  escaped  the  murderous  circle  of  our  retreat 
from  death,  men  and  women  shoved  violently  back  upon 
a  biological  wisdom  long  unheeded.  There  is  terrible 
irony  in  this,  for  whereas  awareness  of  death  generates 
firm  care  for  life,  death-denial  ends  in  a  fury  of  destruc- 
tion. 


HE  SURVIVOR  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
passed  through  the  "crisis  of  civilization" 
we  talk  about  so  much.  That  some  kind  of 
"crisis"  is  brewing — that  civilization  no 
longer  works  well  even  for  the  few — is  evi- 
dent. The  man-made  death  of  100  million 
people  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  is 
proof  enough.  At  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lems is  that  nihilism  which  was  all  along 
the  destiny  of  Western  culture:  a  nihilism 
either  unacknowledged  even  as  the  bombs 
fall  or  else,  as  with  Hitler  or  Stalin,  demon- 


ically proclaimed  as  the  .new  salvation.  And  it  was  in- 
evitable; for  when  mythic  structures  collapse  and  sym- 
bolism fails,  the  choice  is  ourselves  or  nothing.  Nietzsche 
was  the  great  prophet  of  this  development,  and  he  fore- 
saw the  choice  we  would  face.  "What  is  dawning,"  he 
wrote  in  1886,  "is  the  opposition  of  the  world  we  revere 
and  the  world  we  live  in  and  are.  So  we  can  abolish  ei- 
ther our  reverence  or  ourselves."  So  far  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  abolish  ourselves,  and  how  easy  it  has  been. 
Amid  high  cant  and  pieties  obscenely  cynical,  whole 
cities  and  peoples  are  wiped  out.  The  value  of  life  has 
been  reduced  to  zero,  to  excrement. 

This  cannot  go  on  for  much  longer,  and  the  fact  that 
now  the  whole  of  life  is  threatened  may  be — with  luck — a 
turning  point.  "As  with  all  evolution's  creations,"  says 
S.  E.  Luria,  man's  "biological  fate  is  to  make  do,  to  sur- 
vive as  a  species  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth."  It  seems  that 
for  all  our  achievements  and  dreams  we  have  not,  after 
all,  defeated  the  body's  crude  claims.  And  this,  again,  is 
the  survivor's  special  importance.  He  is  the  first  of  civil- 
ized men  to  live  beyond  the  compulsions  of  culture;  be- 
yond a  fear  of  death  which  can  only  be  assuaged  by 


insisting  that  life  itself  is  worthless.  The  survivor  is  evi 
dence  that  men  and  women  are  now  strong  enough,  ma 
hire  enough,  awake  enough,  to  face  death  without  me 
diation,  and  therefore  to  embrace  life  without  reserve. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  this  or  that  atrocity,  and  espe 
cially  when  the  revelations  of  terrorism  and  modern  war  * 
fare  upset  our  faith  in  civilization,  we  speak  with  know  rj' 
ing  bitterness  about  the  "thin  veneer"  of  culture  anc  ' 
about  how  swiftly  man's  "real"  nature  reveals  itself  un  S 
der  stress.  Part  of  our  torment  is  that  we  think  we  know  { 
what  lies  beneath  the  surface.  We  look  into  the  darkness  ) 
of  our  own  hearts  and  behold  every  kind  of  destructive  1 
ness — the  whole  demonic  surge  of  savagery  eruptim  e 
daily  in  war,  torture,  genocide,  or  spilling  out  imagina  \ 
tively  in  so  much  of  modern  art  and  literature.  What  wt 
have  not  seen  is  that  our  rage  stems  from  nihilism,  anc  2, 
that  nihilism  is  the  outcome  of  allegiance  to  a  mind-bod) 
split  which  makes  hateful  the  body  and  its  functions,  anc  * 
storms  in  spiteful  execration  against  the  whole  of  exis 
tence  as  soon  as  life  is  no  longer  justified  by  firm  beliej  1 
in  "higher"  values.  And  we  have  altogether  missed  the  !; 
fact  that  beyond  our  lust  for  disaster  there  is  another, 
far  deeper  stratum  of  the  human  psyche,  one  that  is  life-  I 
affirming  and  life-sustaining. 

A  biological  wisdom  exists,  prompting  us  to  know  that  , 
in  life's  own  needs  the  spirit  can  find  a  home.  Not  noble  1 
or  god-approved,  not  especially  dramatic  or  sublime  as 
in  the  old  days,  but  rooted  in  the  plain  happiness  of  work 
and  communion  with  others,  and  in  the  small  shared  uni- 
verse of  physical  joy  which  is  our  due  as  creatures  of 
flesh.  And  also  this;  that  in  birth  and  growth  and  fruit- 
fulness  there  is  meaning  enough  to  quiet  our  hunger  for 
high  cause — concrete  significance,  perpetually  renewed 
in  the  striving  and  sorrow  and  brief  accomplishment 
which  living  demands  from  day  to  day.  The  sun  is  here, 
as  survivors  and  condemned  men  know.  Life,  the  earth 
in  its  silence,  is  all  there  is.  How  infinitely  sad  that 
Hegel's  "secularization  of  the  spirit"  reached  its  first  ful- 
fillment in  the  concentration  camps. 

Man's  kinship  with  the  gods  is  over.  Our  Promethean 
moment  was  a  moment  only,  and  the  old  heroic  ethic, 
based  on  dying  for  a  glorious  cause,  gives  way  to  a  far 
humbler  idea  of  heroism — the  idea  that  by  merely  sur- 
viving in  a  savage  world,  the  primary  values  of  life  and 
humanness  can  be  affirmed  and  upheld.  The  survivor 
stays  alive  in  body  and  in  spirit,  enduring  dread  and 
hopelessness  without  the  loss  of  will  to  carry  on  in  human 
ways.  Conscience  and  dignity  are  not  abandoned,  mutual 
care  persists,  resistance  becomes  one  with  life  itself.  And 
the  central  fact  about  these  men  and  women  who  passed 
through  the  camps  is  that  they  are  ordinary  people,  in  noi 
way  different  from  ourselves.  They  are  that  "human  evi- 
dence" which  Camus  insisted  we  preserve.  We  live  in 
dark  times,  we  go  from  day  to  day  in  fearful  expectation. 
The  death  camps  have  themselves  become  a  prophecy  of 
defeat;  and  yet  just  here,  at  the  very  heart  of  darkness,  ' 
we  find  proof  that  the  human  spirit  can  sink  to  inhuman 
depths,  can  bear  endless  torment,  can  suffer  defilement 
and  unspeakable  hardship  and  still  exist.  The  survivors' 
experience  is  terrible,  but  what  emerges  finally  is  an 
image  of  man  stubbornly  equal  to  the  worst  that  can 
happen.  ^ 
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YOUR  LAST  PIANO. 

me  pianos  cost  more  than  others. 
e_But,  frankly,  none  of  them  is  cheap. 
JSo,  a  careful  analysis  of  what  you're  getting 
J-  your  money  is  not  a  bad  idea, 
(jjlna  Steinway  piano  you  are  getting  an  instru- 
Jnt  which  is  unquestionably  the  world  Stan- 
ly rd  of  how  a  piano  should  sound  and  perform. 

You  are  getting  an  instrument  which  is  built 

carefully  and  solidly  that  with  reasonable  care 
0u  can  expect  to  pass  it  on  to  your  children, 
lsn  your  grandchildren. 
f  And,  you  are  buying  a  musical  objet  d'art 
ja  solid,  sculptural  piece  of  cabinetwork 
f  it  has  been  designed  and  built  to  tran- 
j  :nd  the  whims  of  decorating  style. 

No  other  piano  has  the  qualities  you  will 
I  id  in  a  Steinway  piano-a  subtie  suggestion 
,  at  you  may  enjoy  more  years  of  good  music 

d  make  a  better  investment  too,  by  making 

ur  last  piano  your  first  piano. 

For  more  about  Steinway  pianos  please  write 

John  H.  Steinway,  109  West  57th  Street,  New 

»rk,  New  York  10019. 
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THE  COLOSSUS  OF 
MAMARONECK 


P 


ERIODICALLY  MY  son,  who  is  eight 
years  old,  goes  in  search  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  He  has  been  at  this,  off  and  on, 
whenever  the  mood  strikes  him,  since 
a  children's  book  on  Galahad  was 
given  him  almost  a  year  ago.  His  method  of  in- 
vestigation entails  no  preliminary  research;  he 
just  goes  out  with  a  shovel  and  begins  to  dig  in 
the  yard.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  he  thinks 
the  vessel  would  lie  buried  in  Mamaroneck, 
New  York,  but  both  my  wife  and  I  have  learned 
to  tread  carefully  so  as  not  to  step  into  any  of 
the  often  deep  holes  that  appear  on  our  prop- 
erty from  time  to  time.  When  I  asked  him  how, 
if  he  uncovered  the  cup,  he  could  be  sure  it  was 
the  real  one,  he  replied  that  if  you  found  the 
Holy  Grail  you  would  know  what  you  had, 
which  I  suppose  is  true. 

During  all  the  time  he  had  been  digging,  he 
had  not  only  not  brought  the  chalice  to  light 
but  he  had  also  not  turned  up  anything  of  inter- 
est, save  some  stone  chips  which  he  insisted 
were  arrowheads.  Finally,  one  Thursday  morn- 
ing this  past  July,  he  bounded  into  the  house, 
shouting  for  his  mother  and  me  to  come  see 
what  he  had  found.  His  excitement  was  so  in- 
tense that  I  was  immediately  beset  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  endless  line  of  pilgrims  winding  up 
to  our  front  door.  It  was  not  the  Grail,  though, 
that  he  told  us  he  had  discovered,  but  a  man's 
hand.  Right  away  I  knew  this  was  one  of  those 
instances  you  read  about  in  the  newspaper  in 
which  a  child  finds  a  skeleton  and  sets  off  a 
murder  investigation. 

Peering  down  into  the  hole — undoubtedly 
one  of  my  son's  deepest,  because  when  he 
hopped  into  it  his  nose  was  at  ground  level — I 
saw  the  hand  was  of  metal  and  oyer  two  feet 
long.  It  was  furthermore  attached  something 
else,  which  I  assumed  (correctly,  as  it  turned 
out )  was  a  gigantic  metal  man. 


HAVING   IN    MY   COLLEGE    DAYS  taken 
the  freshman  course  in  anthropol- 
ogy, my  knowledge  of  excavation 
techniques  took  hold  of  me.  Within 
four  hours  after  my  son  had  an- 
nounced his  find  he  had  relinquished  command, 
rather  like  a  boy  whose  father  has  become 
aware  of  the  toy  train  set;  the  yard  had  been 


roped  off;  a  team  of  three  diggers  who  norma 
ly  work  on  swimming  pools  had  been  hired  , 
great  expense;  my  wife  had  come  to  the  realiz 
tion  that  her  garden  was  done  for;  and  I  ha 
begun  to  cavort  and  photograph  and  give  orde 
and  dig  and  draw  scientific-looking  site  plan 
all  the  while  clad  in  a  very  dashing  khaki  a 
chaeologist  suit  with  short  pants  and  dozens 
pockets. 

It  was  not  until  Saturday  afternoon— ove 
time! — that  the  men  finished  their  digging.  Tl 
huge  trench  in  our  backyard  held  a  thirty-foe 
long  supine  bronze  figure.  He  was  wearing  tl 
clumsy  male  dress  of  the  fin  de  siecle,  but  it  sti 
took  us  and  our  neighbors  the  better  part  < 
Sunday  with  the  encyclopedia  to  identify  hii 
as  William  McKinley. 

Monday  the  lady  at  the  local  historical  soc 
ety  set  before  me  old  newspaper  clippings  shov 
ing  the  statue  standing  erect.  "We  always  woi 
dered  where  exactly  that  statue  was  buried, 
she  told  me.  It  seems  the  Gilded  Age  millioj 
aire  who  had  lived  in  the  mansion  at  the  end  ( 
our  street  and  owned  all  the  surrounding  lan 
long  before  our  home  was  built,  had  ordered  t 
be  made,  following  that  President's  martyrdon 
a  thirty-foot  bronze  statue  of  William  McKinle; 
As  soon  as  the  tycoon  died,  his  family,  who  ha 
by  means  of  his  money  learned  taste  far  bettt 
than  his,  had  the  statue  taken  down  and  burie 
on  the  grounds. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it:  in  our  backyai 
was  stretched  out  a  thirty-foot  bronze  statue  j 
William  McKinley.  The  problem  was  what  1 
do  with  it.  Some  people  came  from  museum 
but  although  it  was  the  work  of  the  famoi 
American  sculptor  Chester  Augustus  Browi 
they  said  they  had  no  place  to  display  the  sta 
ue;  if  only,  they  lamented,  it  was  a  more  re.i 
sonable  size,  like  fifteen  feet.  No  takers  mater 
alized,  even  after  our  hole  and  its  inhabitai 
appeared  on  a  network  television  newscast  sej 
ment  in  which  our  family  was  interviewed  by 
nasty  correspondent  who  closed  his  report  wit 
something  about  the  values  of  a  country  whei 
a  lad  could  go  looking  for  the  Holy  Grail  an 
come  up  instead  with  a  thirty-foot  bronze  sta 
ue  of  William  McKinley.  My  son,  who  ha 
started  all  this,  was  unable  to  make  any  sugge 
tion  about  what  to  do  because,  having  just  fii 
ished  reading  another  book,  this  on  the  Renai 


ice,  he  was  preoccupied  with  his  dread  that 
linvading  army  would  capture  the  statue  and 
|  It  it  down  for  cannon.  My  wife  was  in  favor 
covering  it  up  again,  since  its  subterranean 
rs  had  done  it  no  harm  and  had  in  fact  given 
i  lovely  patina. 

[  was  unwilling  to  rebury  it,  however,  espe- 
lly  since  I  had  just  paid  so  much  to  unearth 
So  it  was  that  what  little  money  I  still  had 
er  the  diggers  departed  went  for  a  second- 
id  telephone  pole  we  used  as  an  armature  up 
center  of  the  statue,  and  on  the  construction 
n  to  pour  a  cement  base  and  set  the  pole  up- 
ht  in  it,  and  on  the  crane  men  to  lift  the 


several  sections  of  the  statue  into  place  one 
atop  another.  And  there,  to  the  left  of  our 
house,  the  statue  towers  today. 

Possessing  the  Colossus  of  Mamaroneck  has 
great  advantages.  Guests  rarely  have  any  trou- 
ble finding  our  house.  In  a  neighborhood  full  of 
kidney-shaped  pools,  we  have  the  only  McKin- 
ley-shaped  one.  The  insurance  company  even 
gives  us  $12  off  our  annual  fire  premium,  be- 
cause the  statue  acts  as  a  lightning  rod.  How 
very  sad  to  think  that  large  numbers  of  people 
have  to  go  through  their  entire  lives  never  once 
owning  a  thirty-foot  bronze  statue  of  William 
McKinley.  □ 
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All  change  is  not  progress 

How  DO  we  come  to  have  horses  and 
tigers  and  things?  There  are  at  least  a 
million  species  in  existence  today,  ac- 
cording to  the  paleontologist  George 
Gaylord  Simpson,  and  for  every  one 
extant,  perhaps  100  are  extinct.  Such  profusion ! 
Such  variety!  How  did  it  come  about?  The  old 
answer  was  that  they  are  created  by  God.  But 
with  the  increasingly  scientific  temper  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  this  expla- 
nation began  to  look  insufficient.  God  was  in- 
visible, and  so  could  not  be  part  of  any  scien- 
tific explanation. 

So  an  alternative  explanation  was  proposed 
by  a  number  of  savants,  among  them  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Lamarck  and  Erasmus  Darwin:  the  var- 
ious forms  of  life  did  not  just  appear  ( as  at 
the  tip  of  a  magician's  wand  j ,  but  evolved  by 
a  process  of  gradual  transformation.  Horses 
came  from  something  slightly  less  horselike, 
tigers  from  something  slightly  less  tigerlike, 
and  so  on  back,  until  finally,  if  you  went  back 
far  enough  in  time,  you  would  come  to  a  primi- 
tive blob  of  life  which  itself  got  started  I  per- 
haps)  by  lightning  striking  the  primeval  soup. 

"Either  each  species  of  crocodile  has  been 
specially  created,"  said  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 
"or  it  has  arisen  out  of  some  pre-existing  form 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Choose  your 
hypothesis;  I  have  chosen  mine." 

That's  all  very  well,  replied  more  conservative 
thinkers.  If  all  of  this  life  got  here  by  evolution 
from  more  primitive  life,  then  how  did  evolu- 
tion occur?  No  answer  was  immediately  forth- 
coming. Genesis  prevailed.  Then  Charles  Dar- 
win I  grandson  of  Erasmus )  furnished  what 
looked  like  the  solution.  He  proposed  the  ma- 
chinery of  evolution,  and  claimed  that  it  existed 
in  nature.  Natural  selection,  he  called  it. 

His  idea  was  accepted  with  great  rapidity. 


Once  stated  it  seemed  only  too  obvious.  T 
survival  of  the  fittest — of  course!  Some  typ 
are  fitter  than  others,  and  given  the  compe 
tion — the  "struggle  for  existence'" — the  fitt 
ones  will  survive  to  propagate  their  kind.  M 
so  animals,  plants,  all  life  in  fact,  will  tend 
get  better  and  better.  They  would  have  to,  wi 
the  fitter  ones  inevitably  replacing  those  tk 
are  less  fit.  Nature  itself,  then,  had  evolvi: 
machinery  built  into  it.  "How  extremely  stup 
not  to  have  thought  of  that!'"  Huxley  coi 
mented,  after  reading  the  Origin  of  Specu 
Huxley  had  coined  the  term  agnostic,  and 
remained  one.  Meanwhile,  the  Genesis  versi' 
didn't  entirely  fade  away,  but  it  inevitably  to 
on  a  slightly  superfluous  air. 

The  evolution  deba 


T 


hat  was  A  little  over  100  yeaB 
ago.    By   the   time    of   the  Dan* 
Centennial  Celebrations  at  the  Univi 
sity  of  Chicago  in  1959,  Darwi 


ini: 


was  triumphant.  At  a  panel  discussi- 
Sir  Julian  Huxley  (  grandson  of  Thomas  Henr 
affirmed  that  "the  evolution  of  life  is  no  long 
a  theory;  it  is  a  fact."  He  added  sternly:  "V 
do  not  intend  to  get  bogged  down  in  semanti 
and  definitions."  At  about  the  same  time,  : 
Gavin  de  Beer  of  the  British  Museum  remark 
that  if  a  layman  sought  to  "impugn"  Darwi) 
conclusions,  it  must  be  the  result  of  "ignoran 
or  effrontery."  Garrett  Hardin  of  the  Califorr 
Institute  of  Technology  asserted  that  anyo 
who  did  not  honor  Darwin  "inevitably  attra< 
the  speculative  psychiatric  eye  to  himself."  S 
Julian  Huxley  saw  the  need  for  "true  belie! 

So  that  was  it,  then.  The  whole  matter  w 
settled — as  I  assumed,  and  as  I  imagined  m< 
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role  must.  Darwin  had  won.  No  doubt  there 
re  backward  folk  tucked  away  in  the  remoter 
leys  of  Appalachia  who  still  clung  to  their 
nforting  beliefs,  but  they,  of  course,  lacked 
kcation.  Not  everyone  was  enlightened— 
bdness  knows  the  Scopes  trial  had  proved 
t,  if  nothing  else.  And  some  of  them  still 
uldn't  let  up,  apparently — they  were  trying 
change  the  textbooks  and  get  the  Bible  back 
p  biology.  Well,  there  are  always  diehards. 
So  it  was  only  casually,  about  a  year  ago, 
t  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Darwin  Retried,  a 


slim  volume  by  one  Norman  Macbeth,  a  Har- 
vard-trained lawyer.  An  odd  field  for  a  lawyer, 
certainly.  But  an  endorsement  on  the  cover  by 
Karl  Popper  caught  my  eye.  "I  regard  the  book 
as ...  a  really  important  contribution  to  the 
debate,"  Popper  had  written. 

The  debate?  What  debate?  This  interested 
me.  I  had  studied  philosophy,  and  in  my  under- 
graduate days  Popper  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  top  philosophers — especially  important  for 
having  set  forth  "rules"  for  discriminating  be- 
tween genuine  and  pseudo  science.  And  Pop- 


;It  is  beginning 
to  look  as 
though  what 
Darwin  really 
discovered  was 
nothing  more 
than  the  Vic- 
torian propen- 
sity to  believe 
in  progress." 


CLUBS  WE  DO  NOT  CARE  TO  JOIN 
The  Darwin  Club 
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Tom  Bethell  per  evidently  thought  there  had  been  a  "de- 
Fl  A  R  WTINI'Q  bate"  worth  mentioning.  In  his  bibliography 
I    \i\YY  11M  O    ]y[acbeth  listed  a  few  articles  that  had  appeared 

MISTAKE 

in  academic  philosophy  journals  in  recent  years 
and  evidently  were  a  part  of  this  debate. 

That  was,  as  I  say,  a  year  ago,  and  by  now 
I  have  read  these  articles  and  a  good  many 
others.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  a  good  portion  of 
the  last  year  familiarizing  myself  with  this  de- 
bate. It  is  surprising  that  so  little  word  of  it 
has  leaked  out,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  important  academic  debates  of 
the  1960s,  and  as  I  see  it  the  conclusion  is 
pretty  staggering:  Darwin's  theory,  I  believe, 
is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  In  his  famous  book. 
On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection,  or  The  Preservation  of  Favored 
Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life,  Darwin  made 
a  mistake  sufficiently  serious  to  undermine  his 
theory.  And  that  mistake  has  only  recently  been 
recognized  as  such.  The  machinery  of  evolution 
that  he  supposedly  discovered  has  been  chal- 
lenged, and  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  though 
what  he  really  discovered  was  nothing  more 
than  the  Victorian  propensity  to  believe  in  prog- 
ress. At  one  point  in  his  argument,  Darwin  was 
misled.  I  shall  try  to  elucidate  here  precisely 
where  Darwin  went  wrong. 


What  was  it,  then,  that  Darwin 
discovered?  What  was  this  mech- 
anism of  natural  selection?  Here 
it  comes  as  a  slight  shock  to  learn 
that  Darwin  really  didn't  "dis- 
cover" anything  at  all,  certainly  not  in  the  same 
way  that  Kepler,  for  example,  discovered  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  Origin  of  Species 
was  not  a  demonstration  but  an  argument — 
"one  long  argument,"  Darwin  himself  said  at 
the  end  of  the  book — and  natural  selection  was 
an  idea,  not  a  discovery.  It  was  an  idea  that 
occurred  to  him  in  London  in  the  late  1830s 
which  he  then  pondered  in  the  Home  Counties 
over  the  next  twenty  years.  As  we  now  know, 
several  other  thinkers  came  up  with  the  same 
or  a  very  similar  idea  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  but  there  were  several  others. 

The  British  philosopher  Herbert  Spencer  was 
one  who  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the 
idea  of  natural  selection,  in  an  essay  called 
"The  Theory  of  Population"  published  in  the 
Westminster  Review  seven  years  before  the 
Origin  of  Species  came  out.  In  this  article 
Spencer  used  the  phrase  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  for  the  first  time.  Darwin  then  appro- 
priated the  phrase  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  considering  it  an  admirable 
summation  of  his  argument.  This  argument  was 
in  fact  an  analogy,  as  follows: 

While  in  his  country  retreat  Darwin  spent  a 
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good  deal  of  time  with  pigeon  fanciers  ai 
animal  breeders.  He  even  bred  pigeons  hir 
self.  Of  particular  relevance  to  him  was  th 
breeders  bred  for  certain  characteristics  ( leng 
of  feather,  length  of  wool,  coloring),  and  th 
the  offspring  of  the  selected  mates  oft<i 
tended  to  have  the  desired  characteristic  mo 
abundantly,  or  more  noticeably,  than  its  pa] 
ents.  Thus,  it  could  perhaps  be  said,  a  situ 
amount  of  "evolution"  had  occurred  betwe 
one  generation  and  the  next. 

By  analogy,  then,  the  same  process  occurr 
in  nature,  Darwin  thought.  As  he  wrote  in  tl 
Origin  of  Species:  "How  fleeting  are  the  wish 
of  man!  how  short  his  time!  and  consequen 
how  poor  will  his  productions  be,  compar 
with  those  accumulated  by  nature  during  whc 
geological  periods.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  th1 
nature  s  productions  should  be  far  'truer' 
character  than  man's  productions?" 

Just  as  the  breeders  selected  those  individu 
best  suited  to  the  breeders'  needs  to  be  the  p;| 
ents  of  the  next  generation,  so,  Darwin  argue 
nature  selected  those  organisms  that  were  bt 
fitted  to  survive  the  struggle  for  existence, 
that  way  evolution  would  inevitably  occur.  A) 
so  there  it  was:  a  sort  of  improving  maclu 
inevitably  at  work  in  nature,  "daily  and  horn 
scrutinizing."  Darwin  wrote,  "silently  and  i 
sensibly  working  ...  at  the  improvement  of  ea< 
organic  being."  In  this  way,  Darwin  thougl 
one  type  of  organism  could  be  transformed  in 
another — for  instance,  he  suggested,  bears  in 
whales.  So  that  was  how  we  came  to  have  hors 
and  tigers  and  things — by  natural  selection. 


The  great  tautolo^ 


FOR  quite  some  time  Darwin's  mec 
anism  was  not  seriously  examined,  u 
til  the  renowned  geneticist  T.  H.  Mo 
gan,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  1 
work  in  mapping  the  chromosomes 
fruit  flies,  suggested  that  the  whole  thing  look 
suspiciously  like  a  tautology.  "For,  it  may  a 
pear  little  more  than  a  truism,"  he  wrote,  " 
state  that  the  individuals  that  are  the  b< 
adapted  to  survive  have  a  better  chance  of  si 
viving  than  those  not  so  well  adapted  to  si 
vive. 

The  philosophical  debate  of  the  past  ten 
fifteen  years  has  focused  on  precisely  this  poi) 
The  survival  of  the  fittest?  Any  way  of  identi: 
ing  the  fittest  other  than  by  looking  at  the  si 
vivors?  The  preservation  of  "favored"  race 
Any  way  of  identifying  them  other  than  by  loc 
ing  at  the  preserved  ones?  If  not,  then  Darwii 
theory  is  reduced  from  the  status  of  scienti 
theory  to  that  of  tautology. 

Philosophers  have  ranged  on  both  sides 
this  critical  question:  are  there  criteria  of  fitix 
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Good  medicine  for  these  times 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 


Construction  of  the  Interstate 
System  combats  head-on  the 
wo  most  pressing  problems 
vith  which  America  is  strug- 
ling:  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

:unded  by  highway  user  taxes 
)n  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  the 
nterstate  System  doesn't  add 
cent  to  the  federal  deficit. 

A/hat  do  roads  have  to  do 
vith  prices?  Let's  look  at 
he  record: 

During  the  1972-74  period  the 
:ost  of  motor  carrier  service 
ncreased  at  one-half  the  rate 


of  other  prices.  Improved 
highways  played  a  big  part  in 
this  because  they  make  truck- 
ing more  efficient.  Since  trans- 
portation bills  must  be  figured 
into  the  price  of  everything  we 
buy,  it  follows  that  improving 
our  highway  network  helps  slow 
the  inflation  trend. 

How  does  the  highway 
program  help  employment? 
In  these  two  ways: 

First  we  have  the  immediate 
direct  benefit  of  thousands  of 
jobs  on  Interstate  projects  and 
in  plants  producing  construc- 
tion materials. 


The  second  result  is  less  direct 
but  equally  important:  Modern 
roads  enable  many  industries  to 
locate  more  advantageously  in 
relation  to  markets,  labor  and 
raw  material.  This  enhances  our 
economic  health. 

As  never  before,  it  is  urgent  that 
we  push  ahead  with  the  one 
federal  spending  program  that 
is  accomplishing  its  original 
purpose  without  adding  to  the 
national  debt.  The  Interstate 
System  saves  lives  and  conserves 
fuel  and  travel  time  for  all 
highway  users.  A  very  prudent 
investment. 
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For  Further  Reading 

Since  the  Darwin 
Centennial  celebrations 
of  1959,  a  fairly  large 
literature  has  emerged 
dealing  with  the  logical 
status  of  evolutionary 
theory.  The  following 
chronological  list 
includes  some  of  the 
most  important  books 
and  articles. 

Himmelfarb,  Gertrude. 
Darwin  and  the 
Darwinian  Revolu- 
tion. The  Norton 
Library.  1959. 

Scriven.  Michael. 
"Explanation  and 
Prediction  in  Evolu- 
tionary Theory." 
Science,  August  28, 
1959. 

Grene,  Marjorie.  "The 
Faith  of  Darv, ini-m." 
Encounter,  November 
1959. 

.Manser,  A.  R.  "The 
Concept  of  Evolution." 
Philosophy,  January 
1965  I  perhaps  the  most 
important  article) . 

Flew,  A.  G.  N.  "A 
Comment  on  Manser." 
Philosophy,  January 
1966. 

Connolly,  Kevin.  "A 
Comment  on  Manser 
and  Flew."  Philoso- 
phy, October  1966. 
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that  are  independent  of  survival?  In  one  corner 
we  have  Darwin  himself,  who  assumed  that  the 
answer  was  yes,  and  his  supporters,  prominent 
among  them  David  Hull  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  the  other  corner  are  those  who 
say  no,  among  whom  may  be  listed  A.  G.  N. 
Flew,  A.  R.  Manser,  and  A.  D.  Barker.  In  a 
nutshell  here  is  how  the  debate  has  gone: 

Darwin,  as  I  say,  just  assumed  that  there 
really  were  independent  criteria  of  fitness.  For 
instance,  it  seemed  obvious  to  him  that  extra 
speed  would  be  useful  for  a  wolf  in  an  environ- 
ment where  prey  was  scarce,  and  only  those 
wolves  first  on  the  scene  of  a  kill  would  get 
enough  to  eat  and.  therefore,  survive.  David 
Hull  has  supported  this  line  of  reasoning,  giving 
the  analogous  example  of  a  creature  that  was 
better  able  than  its  mates  to  withstand  desicca- 
tion in  an  arid  environment. 

The  riposte  has  been  as  follows:  a  mutation 
that  enables  a  wolf  to  run  faster  than  the  pack 
only  enables  the  wolf  to  survive  better  if  it 
does,  in  fact,  survive  better.  But  such  a  muta- 
tion could  also  result  in  the  wolf  outrunning  the 
pack  a  couple  of  times  and  getting  first  crack  at 
the  food,  and  then  abruptly  dropping  dead  of 
a  heart  attack,  because  the  extra  power  in  its 
legs  placed  an  extra  strain  on  its  heart.  Fitness 
must  be  identified  with  survival,  because  it  is 
the  overall  animal  that  survives,  or  does  not 
survive,  not  individual  parts  of  it. 

However,  we  don't  have  to  worry  too  much 
about  umpiring  this  dispute,  because  a  look  at 
the  biology  books  shows  us  that  the  evolution- 
ary biologists  themselves,  perhaps  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  criticism,  retreated  to  a  fortified 
position  some  time  ago,  and  conceded  that  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest'  was  in  truth  a  tautology. 
Here  i>  C.  H.  Waddington,  a  prominent  genet- 
icist, speaking  at  the  aforementioned  Darwin 
Centennial  in  Chicago: 

"Natural  selection,  which  was  at  first  consid- 
ered as  though  it  were  a  hypothesis  that  was  in 
need  of  experimental  or  observational  confir- 
mation turns  out  on  closer  inspection  to  be  a 
tautology,  a  statement  of  an  inevitable  although 
previously  unrecognized  relation.  It  states  that 
the  fittest  individuals  in  a  population  (  defined 
as  those  which  leave  most  offspring  )  will  leave 
most  offspring." 

The  admission  that  Darwin's  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection  was  tautological  did  not  greatly 
bother  the  evolutionary  theorists,  however,  be- 
<  :ause  they  had  already  taken  the  precaution  of 
redefining  natural  selection  to  mean  something 
quite  different  from  what  Darwin  had  in  mind. 
Like  the  philosophical  debate  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, this  remarkable  development  went  largely 
unnoticed.  In  its  new  form,  natural  selection 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  some  organisms 
have  more  offspring  than  others:  in  the  argot, 
differential  reproduction.  This  indeed  was  an 


empirical  fact  about  the  world,  not  just  soi 
thing  true  by  definition,  as  was  the  case  with 
claim  that  the  fittest  survive. 


he  bold  act  of  redefining  select! 
was  made  by  the  British  statistic] 
and  geneticist  R.A.  Fisher  in  a 


and  geneticist  R.A.  Fisher  in  a  wid 
heralded  book  called  The  Geneti 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Mo 
over,  by  making  certain  assumptions  about  bii 
and  death  rates,  and  combining  them  with  M< 
delian   genetics,   Fisher  was  able   to  qual 
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and  it  brought  great  happiness  to  the  hearts 
many  biologists,  because  the  mathematii 
formulae  looked  so  deliciously  scientific 
seemed  to  enhance  the  status  of  biology,  maki 
it  more  like  physics.  But  here  is  what  Waddii 
ton  recently  said  about  this  development: 

"The  theory  of  neo-Darwinism  is  a  theory 
the  evolution  of  the  population  in  respect 
leaving  offspring  and  not  in  respect  to  anythi 
else.  .  .  .  Everybody  has  it  in  the  back  of  1 
mind  that  the  animals  that  leave  the  largi 
number  of  offspring  are  going  to  be  those  b<; 
adapted  also  for  eating  peculiar  vegetation, 
something  of  this  sort,  but  this  is  not  expli 
in  the  theory. .  .  .  There  you  do  come  to  wb 
is,  in  effect,  a  vacuous  statement:  Natural 
lection  is  that  some  things  leave  more  offspri) 
than  others;  and,  you  ask,  which  leave  mo 
offspring  than  others;  and  it  is  those  that  lea 
more  offspring,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to; 
that  that.  The  whole  real  guts  of  evolution- 
which  is  how  do  you  come  to  have  horses  ai 
tigers  and  things — is  outside  the  ma  thematic 
theory  [my  italics]." 

Here,  then,  was  the  problem.  Darwin's  theo 
was  supposed  to  have  answered  this  questi<|. 
about  horses  and  tigers.  They  had  gradual 
developed,  bit  by  bit,  as  it  were,  over  the  eor 
through  the  good  offices  of  an  agency  calli 
natural  selection.  But  now,  in  its  new  incarn 
tion,  natural  selection  was  only  able  to  expla 
how  horses  and  tigers  became  more  ( or  les: 
numerous — that  is,  by  ''differential  reprodi 
tion."  This  failed  to  solve  the  question  of  he 
they  came  into  existence  in  the  first  place. 

This  was  no  good  at  all.  As  T.  H.  Morgi 
had  remarked,  with  great  clarity:  "Selectio 
then,  has  not  produced  anything  new,  but  ori 
more  of  certain  kinds  of  individuals.  Evolutio 
however,  means  producing  new  things,  n 
more  of  what  already  exists." 

One  more  quotation  should  be  enough 
convince  most  people  that  Darwin's  idea  of  n£ 
ural  selection  was  quietly  abandoned,  even  1 
his  most  ardent  supporters,  some  years  ag 
The  following  comment,  by  the  geneticist  H. 
Muller,  another  Nobel  Prize  winner,  appean 
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Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
Dciety  in  1949.  It  represents  a  direct  ad- 
[n  by  one  of  Darwin's  greatest  admirers 
however  we  come  to  have  horses  and 
and  things,  it  is  not  by  natural  selection. 
|iave  just  seen,"  Muller  wrote,  "that  if 
on  could  be  somehow  dispensed  with,  so 
11  variants  survived  and  multiplied,  the 
forms  would  nevertheless  have  arisen." 
ink  it  should  now  be  abundantly  clear 
arwin  made  a  mistake  in  proposing  his 
1-selection  theory,  and  it  is  fairly  easy 
ct  the  mistake.  We  have  seen  that  what 
jory  so  grievously  lacks  is  a  criterion  of 
that  is  independent  of  survival.  If  only 
were  some  way  of  identifying  the  fittest 
hand,  without  always  having  to  wait  and 
|rich  ones  survive,  Darwin's  theory  would 
able  rather  than  tautological, 
as  almost  everyone  now  seems  to  agree, 
inevitably   means  "those  that  survive 
Why,  then,  did  Darwin  assume  that  there 
ndependent  criteria?  And  the  answer  is, 
e  in  the  case  of  artificial  selection,  from 
he  worked  by  analogy,  there  really  are 
ndent  criteria.  Darwin  went  wrong  in 
fg  that  this  aspect  of  his  analogy  was 
In  our  sheep  example,  remember,  long 
Ivas  the  "desirable"  feature — the  inde- 
nt criterion.  The  lambs  of  woolly  parental 
llmay  possess  this  feature  even  more  than 
parents,  and  so  be  "more  evolved" — more 
I  desired  direction. 

nature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offspring 
riffer  from  their  parents  in  any  direction 
1'iever  and  be  considered  "more  evolved" 
iieir  parents,  provided  only  that  they  sur- 
Ind  leave  offspring  themselves.  There  is, 
10  "selection"  by  nature  at  all.  Nor  does 
"act,"  as  it  is  so  often  said  to  do  in 
kr  books.  One  organism  may  indeed  be 
p   than   another   from   an  evolutionary 
pi  view,  but  the  only  event  that  determines 
taiess  is  death  (or  infertility).  This,  of 
,  is  not  something  which  helps  create  the 
sm,  but  is  something  that  terminates  it. 
prs  at  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  life. 

Onward  and  upward 

arwin  seems  TO  have  made  the  mis- 
A  take  of  just  assuming  that  there  were 
W  independent  criteria   of  fitness  be- 
cause  he  lived  in  a  society  in  which 
change  was  nearly  always  perceived 
jug  for  the  good.  R.  C.  Lewontin,  Agas- 
lpfessor  of  Zoology  at  Harvard,  has  writ- 
In  this  point:  "The  bourgeois  revolution 
I  ly  established  change  as  the  characteris- 
*  ment  of  the  cosmos,  but  added  direction 
I  rogress  as  well.  A  world  in  which  a  man 


could  rise  from  humble  origins  must  have 
seemed,  to  him  at  least,  a  good  world.  Change 
per  se  was  a  moral  quality.  In  this  light,  Spen- 
cer's assertion  that  change  is  progress  is  not 
surprising."  One  may  note  also  James  D.  Wat- 
son's remark  in  The  Double  Helix  that  "cul- 
tural traditions  play  major  roles"  in  the  devel- 
opment of  science. 

Lewontin  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "the  bour- 
geois revolution  gave  way  to  a  period  of  con- 
solidation, a  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
now."  Perhaps  that  is  why  only  relatively  re- 
cently has  the  concept  of  natural  selection  come 
under  strong  attack. 

There  is,  in  a  way,  a  remarkable  conclusion 
to  this  brief  history  of  natural  selection.  The 
idea  started  out  as  a  way  of  explaining  how  one 
type  of  animal  gradually  changed  into  another, 
but  then  it  was  redefined  to  be  an  explanation 
of  how  a  given  type  of  animal  became  more 
numerous.  But  wasn't  natural  selection  sup- 
posed to  have  a  creative  role?  the  evolutionary 
theorists  were  asked.  Darwin  had  thought  so, 
after  all.  Now  watch  how  they  responded  to 
this: 

The  geneticist  Theodosius  Dobzhansky  com- 
pared natural  selection  to  "a  human  activity 
such  as  performing  or  composing  music."  Sir 
Gavin  de  Beer  described  it  as  a  "master  of 
ceremonies."  George  Gaylord  Simpson  at  one 
point  likened  selection  to  a  poet,  at  another  to 
a  builder.  Ernst  Mayr,  Lewontin's  predecessor 
at  Harvard,  compared  selection  to  a  sculptor. 
Sir  Julian  Huxley  topped  them  all,  however, 
by  comparing  natural  selection  to  William 
Shakespeare. 

Life  on  Earth,  initially  thought  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  prima  facie  case  for  a  creator,  was,  as 
a  result  of  Darwin's  idea,  envisioned  merely 
as  being  the  outcome  of  a  process  and  a  pro- 
cess that  was,  according  to  Dobzhansky,  "blind, 
mechanical,  automatic,  impersonal,"  and,  ac- 
cording to  de  Beer,  was  "wasteful,  blind,  and 
blundering."  But  as  soon  as  these  criticisms  were 
leveled  at  natural  selection,  the  "blind  process" 
itself  was  compared  to  a  poet,  a  composer,  a 
sculptor,  Shakespeare — to  the  very  notion  of 
creativity  that  the  idea  of  natural  selection  had 
originally  replaced.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that 
there  was  something  very,  very  wrong  with 
such  an  idea. 

I  have  not  been  surprised  to  read,  therefore, 
in  Lewontin's  recent  book,  The  Genetic  Basis 
of  Evolutionary  Change  (1974),  that  in  some 
of  the  latest  evolutionary  theories  "natural  se- 
lection plays  no  role  at  all."  Darwin,  I  suggest, 
is  in  the  process  of  being  discarded,  but  per- 
haps in  deference  to  the  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, resting  comfortably  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey next  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  being  done 
as  discreetly  and  gently  as  possible,  with  a 
minimum  of  publicity. 
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SOUTH  AGAINST 
NORTH 


by  James  Fallows 

Power  Shift,  by  Kirkpatrick  Sale. 
Random  House,  $8.95. 

NEARLY  THREE  years  ago, 
when  Richard  Nixon's  hap- 
py days  were  coming  to  an 
end,  Kirkpatrick  Sale  pub- 
lished an  article  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books.  Its  title 
was  "The  World  Behind  Watergate," 
and  its  thesis  was  that  the  men 
around  Nixon,  far  from  being  agents 
of  an  unguided  immorality,  repre- 
sented a  precise  geographical  inter- 
est. "The  Nixonian  bedfellows,  the 
people  whose  creed  the  President  ex- 
presses," were,  said  Sale,  "the  eco- 
nomic sovereigns  of  America's 
Southern  Rim,  the  'sunbelt'  that  runs 
from  Southern  California,  through 
Arizona  and  Texas,  down  to  the 
Florida  keys."  They  rose  on  the  post- 
war strength  of  the  space  industry, 
high  technology,  defense,  and  oil; 
with  their  rise  came  the  relative  de- 
cline of  the  Yankees,  the  old-money 
titans  of  the  industrial  Northeast. 

With  the  inevitability  of  a  natural 
cycle,  the  provocative  article  has  be- 
come the  misconceived  book.  But  in 
the  creation  of  Power  Shift  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  padding 


process  has  been  at  work.  As  one  of 
the  most  vulgarly  oversimplified 
works  of  recent  political  analysis,  the 
book  squanders  an  abundance  of  rich 
material;  and,  as  a  sneering,  nasty 
diatribe,  it  inadvertently  explains 
some  of  the  free-floating  ill  will  now 
abroad  in  the  land. 

THE  RICHES  APPEAR  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  book, 
when  Sale  describes  the 
processes  which  have  al- 
lowed the  Rim  to  dominate 
American  politics.  Like  the  mer- 
chants of  nineteenth-century  Man- 
chester, who  watched  as  the  course 
of  empire  drained  economic  vigor 
away  from  them,  the  traditional 
manufacturing  and  financial  centers 
of  the  North  have,  since  World  War 
II,  seen  capital,  innovation,  people, 
and,  finally,  political  power  flow 
south,  toward  the  sun.  Houston  had  a 
population  of  400,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II;  now  it  is 
pushing  2  million.  From  the  elec- 
tronics industries  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  the  resort  towns  of 
Florida,  the  South  and  West  rest  se- 
curely on  what  Sale  calls  the  six  pil- 


lars of  the  Rim  economy — defe 
contracting,  agriculture  (mainly  ci 
porate  farms),  the  technology  bu 
nesses  (such  as  computers),  real  i 
tate  (in  continual  boom),  the  leisu 
industries,  and,  it  need  hardly  i 
said,  oil.  The  evidence  is  tantalizir 
and  if  Sale  had  foresworn  his  V€ 
detta  he  might  have  gone  on  to  t 
amine  it  with  the  thoroughness  ai 
complexity  it  requires. 

Instead,  the  book  careens  off  ir 
political  interpretations  that  are 
suiting  when  not  wholly  implausib 
To  put  his  case  crudely,  but  r 
much  more  crudely  than  the  autr 
himself  does,  Sale  argues  that  t 
economic  power  of  the  Rim  has  1 
to  a  steady  increase  in  political  po 
er,  until  the  "Cowboys"  have  come 
dominate  the  national  arena.  Aftej 
twenty-year  climb,  the  Cowboy 
cendancy  lasted  nearly  eleven  yea 
from  November  22,  1963,  when 
Texas  assassination  created  a  Tex 
President,  until  August  9,  19' 
when  the  "Yankee  counterattac 
drove  Nixon  and  his  ranch  han 
back  to  San  Clemente.  The  succe: 
ful  completion  of  this  campaign  n 
only  installed  Gerald  Ford — a  "Ya 
kee"  in  Sale's  scheme — but  also  us 
ered  in  the  man  Sale  cleverly  finge 
as  the  real  power  behind  the  thror 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

As  in  most  of  Sale's  argumen 
there  is  a  partial  truth  buried  her 
Southern  politicians  and  Southe 
Presidents  have  had  their  recent  he 
day.  But  Sale's  explanations  of  t 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Co 
boy  regime  illustrate  how  the  parti 
truth  can  be  torpedoed  by  his  exa 
gerated  argumentation.  In  his  trf 
tise  on  Dallas,  as  elsewhere  in  t 
book,  Sale  slips  in  a  one-line  d 
claimer,  for  "objectivity's"  sake,  I 
fore  driving  on  to  his  loaded  cone 
sion: 

No  doubt  the  truth  about  the 
assassination  of  Jack  Kennedy 
will  be  a  long  time  coming,  if 
ever,  but  there  is  an  old  legal 
principle  that  can  stand  us  in 
temporary  stead  in  the  mean- 
time: cui  bono — to  whose  advan- 
tage?— the  idea  that  probable  re- 
sponsibility for  an  act  lies  with 
those  with  something  to  gain. 
Cui  bono  Dallas?  A  confluence 
of  forces  including  organized 
crime  (especially  its  Southern 
branch),  the  defense  industry 
(especially  its  Texas  compo- 
nents), the  oil  industry  (especial- 
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THE  PLATE: 

A  painstakingly  and  meticulously 
crafted  objet  d'art,  wrought  in  solid 
sterling  silver  and  24-carat  gold,  de- 
picting America's  proud  and  persecut- 
ed Timber  Wolf.  Each  piece  is  indi- 
vidually numbered  and  the  edition  is 
strictly  limited  to  only  2,500. 

THE  PEOPLE: 

Harper's  Magazine,  the  125-year-old 
monthly,  is  proud  to  sponsor  this  un- 
common offering  to  a  dedicated  and 
discriminating  few.  This  pride  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  having  as  its 
co-sponsor . . . 

The  Fund  For  Animals,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Cleveland 
Amory,  has  led  an  effective  campaign 
to  eliminate  cruelty  to  animals  around 
the  globe.  The  Fund  has  over  75,000 
members,  twenty-one  offices  and  an 
undying  conviction  that  not  only  can 
these  animals  be  helped,  they  must  be. 

Reed  &  Barton,  master  silversmiths 
of  Taunton,  Mass.,  who  for  a  century 
and  a  half  have  been  creating  unsur- 
passed examples  of  fine  art  in  pre- 
cious metals. 

Robert  Johnson,  the  nationally 
known  creator  of  Timber  Wolf,  is 
both  an  artist  and  a  craftsman.  His 
works  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
former  Museum  West  in  San  Francis- 
co, America  House  in  New  York  City, 
The  Newport  Art  Association  and  a 
permanent  collection  is  owned  by 
Arts  for  Industry  in  Boston. 

THE  PURPOSE: 

To  make  available  to  a  tightly  select- 
ed group  a  masterpiece  of  the  silver- 
wright's  craft  and  who  by  their  pur- 
chase, will  become  members  of  the 
Fund.  Also,  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  plates'  sale  in  The 
Fund  For  Animals'  ever-more  urgent 
fight  to  help  all  animals  who  are  liter- 
ally being  tortured  daily  for  man's 
profit  and  amusement. 

THE  PROCESS: 

The  laborious  and  rare  method  of  ap- 
plying 24-carat  gold  and  copper  to 
solid  sterling  silver  to  create  an  image 
of  incomparable  luster  and  vividness. 
On  at  least  five  occasions.  Reed  & 


Barton  presentations  have  been  made 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

THE  PROMISE: 

That  Harper's  will  happily  repurchase 
your  plate  any  time  within  a  year  of 
issue  as  long  as  it  is  in  good  condition 
for  exactly  what  you  paid  for  it.  Fur- 
ther, as  an  owner  of  Timber  Wolf, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity,  but 
never  the  obligation,  to  buy  succeed- 
ing plates  in  the  series  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  premiere  plate. 
Moreover,  as  long  as  you  do  purchase 
each  successive  plate,  it  will  bear  the 
same  Limited-Edition  number  as  your 
Timber  Wolf. 

THE  PI  RCHASE: 

Please  return  the  coupon  below 
today.  To  delay  even  until  tomorrow 
is  to  risk  that  yours  will  be  2,501st  one 
we  receive  and  a  delightful  and  very 
humane  impulse  will  go  unfulfilled. 


DOUBLE 
GUARANTEE 

1 Full-Year  Buy-Back 
•  Guarantee 

Any  time  within  the  next 
year  we  guarantee  to  buy 
back  the  plate  from  you  as 
the  original  owner  for  the 
full  price  you  paid  as  long 
as  it  is  undamaged. 

2 Registration  Number 
•  and  Price  Guarantee 

As  long  as  you  acquire 
each  succeeding  plate  in 
the  series,  you  will  receive 
the  same  valuable  Regis- 
tration Number  and  a  pref- 
erential price. 


RESERVATION 
FORM 

YES.  Please  send  me  my  number  limited-edition  Timber 
Wolf  Plate  for  only  $300.  Also  enroll  me  on  your  subscription 
lists  so  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity,  but  not  the  obliga- 
tion, to  purchase  subsequent  plates  with  the  same  regis- 
tered serial  number  at  the  same  low  price  of  $300  postpaid.  I 
understand  that  I  may  return  the  Plate  (if  undamaged)  at  any 
time  in  the  next  year  and  receive  all  my  money  back.  Also,  I 
will  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  The  Fund  For  Animals  and 
will  receive  periodic  bulletins  and  newsletters  detailing  its 
activities  and  progress. 
CHARGE  MY: 

□  BankAmericard 

□  Master  Charge 

(Please  include  (our  small  numbers  near  your  account  number  ) 


Account  No 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 

1  enclose  $300.00 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 


Zip 


THE  FUND  FOR  ANIMALS,  Dept.  W 

140  WEST  57TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10019 


BOOKS  

ly  its  newer  and  Texas-based  ele- 


ments), the  Far  Right  (espe- 
cially its  Texas  and  Floridian 
branches) ,  and  beyond  doubt 
Lyndon  Johnson,  thirty-sixth 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Or.  to  put  it  in  three  words,  the 
Southern  Rim. 


s 


ly 


ALE    FILLS    IN    THE  picture 

even  more  tidily  in  describ- 
ing Nixon's  last  days.  Most  of 
those  who  stood  by  the  em- 
battled cowboy  were,  logical- 
jgh,  men  from  the  Rim — 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt  of  South  Carolina, 
Charles  Alan  Wright  of  Texas,  and  a 
host  of  others  with,  says  Sale,  "not 
an  Ivy  Leaguer  among  them.*'  But 
an  apparent  exception  crops  up — the 
hired  gun  from  Boston,  James  St. 
Clair.  Sale  hardly  breaks  stride  as  he 
gives  the  obvious  explanation — that 
St.  Clair  was  "brought  in  for  win- 
dow dressing  to  deceive  and  deflect 
the  Yankee  intensity."  Even  Leon 
Jaworski  was  part  of  the  scheme. 
When  he  came  up  from  Houston, 
capital  of  the  Rim,  to  serve  as  spe- 
cial prosecutor,  Nixon  found  him  to 
be  "if  not  exactly  a  subservient 
lackey,  which  he  never  expected,  a 
man  who  had  a  rough  identity  with 
Richard  Nixon  and  a  lifelong  attach- 
ment to  exactly  the  same  interests 
.  .  .  and  who  could  be  expected  to  be 
as  minimal  a  prosecutor  as  possible. 
Nixon  was  not  disappointed."  Again, 
there  may  once  have  been  an  insight 
here,  but  by  the  time  Sale  has  fin- 
ished smashing  it  with  the  flatiron 
of  his  analysis,  it  is  distorted  beyond 
recognition. 

Other  questions  arise  about  this 
theory — about  the  categories  them- 
selves, for  a  start.  Since  the  time  of 
Sale's  first  article,  the  Rim  seems  to 
have  grown;  it  now  includes  practi- 
cally everything  south  of  a  line  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  south- 
ern border  of  Virginia,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  country's  population. 
Now  and  'hen  Sale  admits  an  excep- 
tion to  his  >  ile  scheme,  but  more  of- 
ten his  relentless  geographical  deter- 
minism leads  to  such  bizarre  and  in- 
discriminati  merations  as  this: 

"a  coterie  of  Southern  Rimsters 
moved  to  Congressional  eminence — 
men  like  Richard  Russell,  Carl  Hay- 
den,  Robert  Kerr,  Albert  Gore, 
George  Smathers,  and  Estes  Kefau- 
ver  in  the  Senate,  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chet   Holifield,  Wilbur  Mills,  and 


Wright  Patman  in  the  House."  Sale 
lumps  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard 
Nixon  together  as  our  "two  cowboy 
presidents";  together  with  Barry 
Goldwater,  they  pretty  much  prove 
that  the  Rim  had  Presidential  politics 
locked  up  in  the  1960s.  Another  way 
of  looking  at  the  same  piece  of  evi- 
dence is  to  ask  whether  a  category 
that  barely  distinguishes  between  the 
"Cowboy  Strategy"  of  Nixon  and 
the  "Cowboy  Presidency"  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  a  very  useful  category  at 
all. 

Sale  bulldozes  other  bothersome 
details  out  of  the  way.  Of  all  the 
Cowboys  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington since  the  war,  Earl  Warren, 
that  son  of  California,  might  be 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. But  because  he  won't  fit  Sale's 
one-dimensional  scheme,  he  is  never 
mentioned  by  name  in  this  book  (  his 
commission  does  come  in  for  criti- 
cism of  its  investigations  in  Dallas  ) . 
Abe  Fortas.  on  the  other  hand,  crops 
up  several  times  as  a  representative 
Cowboy  malefactor,  in  contexts  such 
as  this:  "The  only  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
200-year  history  ever  to  resign  in  the 
face  of  public  scandal,  and  thereby 
escape  impeachment  charges,  was 
Abe  Fortas,  from  Tennessee — ap- 
pointed by  Lyndon  Johnson,  from 
Texas."  Here  is  a  man  who  has  spent 
nearly  every  moment  of  his  adult  life 
in  the  Northeast;  yet  Sale  makes 
him  a  Cowboy,  because  he  was  born 
in  Tennessee. 


All  this  IS  irritating,  and 
there  is  irritation,  too.  in 
Sale's  style,  with  its  sen- 
tences strung  together 
with  ellipses,  its  ugly  neo- 
logisms [Rimian,  pantokratorial) , 
and  its  misuse  of  words  (e.g.,  enor- 
mity to  mean  large  size).  But  the 
truly  noxious  aspect  of  the  book  is 
its  patent  hatred  for  the  culture  of 
the  Rim.  The  purpose  of  Power  Shift 
is  not  to  delineate  the  different  cul- 
tures in  this  country,  nor  to  make  a 
stab  at  understanding  them  through 
their  values  and  premises,  but  rather 
to  prove  that  one  of  the  cultures  is 
bad,  bad,  had. 

Here  I  should,  perhaps,  lay  my 
own  cards  on  the  table.  I  am  a  Cali- 
fornian  by  upbringing,  but  I  was  ed- 
ucated in,  and  assimilated  by,  the 
very  bosom  of  the  Yankee  mother- 


land. If  forced  to  choose  tomorro 
I  would  probably  cast  my  spiriti 
lot  with  the  Yankees  rather  than  t 
Cowboys,  though  with  full  awarene 
that  each  regional  culture  is  a  qu: 
mixed  blessing.  Despite  that,  i 
hackles  rise  as  Sale  performs  j 
heavy-handed  denunciation  of  t 
three  Rs  on  which  Rim  culture 
based — "Rightism,  Racism,  and  I 
pression."  Indeed,  the  worst  effect 
this  book  may  be  that  it  provokes  t 
reader  into  an  equally  simplemind 
game  of  "So's  your  old  man."  Wh 
Sale  talks  about  the  rigid  conse: 
tism  of  the  Rim  (  "Like  the  shotg 
in  the  closet,  it  makes  the  Southe 
Rim  a  perpetual  threat  in  Americ 
politics"),  one's  thoughts  turn 
Robert  Welch  in  Massachusetts,  t 
\\  allace  vote  in  Michigan,  the  ral\ 
paging  hardhats  of  New  York.  Wh* 
Sale  proclaims  that  "for  moral  ( 
tuseness,  there  is  no  place  like  T» 
as,"  such  names  as  Annapolis,  Jers 
City,  and  Cook  County  come 
mind.  When  Sale  cites  the  brutal  v "L 
lence  of  Southern  football  as  an  el 
planation  for  the  sins  of  our  Co 
boy  Presidents  (.'"In  the  last  t 
years,  under  the  guidance  of  t\ 
Southern  Rim  Presidents,  repressl 
has  stalked  a  national  path.  This  ca 
not  be  a  coincidence '  ) ,  one  thin 
of  Woody  Hayes,  Vince  Lomban 
and  the  football  crowds  of  Pittsbur; 
and  Green  Bay.  Throughout  his  an 
ysis,  Sale  strains  to  find  the  repi 
sentative  Rim  figure;  after  toyi 
with  Johnson  and  Nixon,  he  seei! 
to  favor  Bebe  Rebozo.  With  eqil 
subtlety  and  fair-mindedness,  o 
might  paint  a  picture  of  Northea 
ern  culture  featuring  dope  fiends  a: 
welfare  chiselers,  its  representati 
citizens  being  Boss  Tweed,  Richa 
Speck,  and  Lucky  Luciano. 

The  loaded  comparisons  reach 
extreme  of  sorts  when  Sale  contra 
the  dignified  tranquillity  of  the  Cc 
adian  border  with  the  seamy  corn 
tion  of  life  along  the  Rio  Gram 
One  can  only  wonder  at  this  poi 
which  of  two  explanations  is  tru 
that  Sale  is  unaware  of  the  differen 
between  fat  and  happy  Canada,  a 
Mexico,  with  its  severe  unemplc 
ment  and  its  marijuana  fields— 
that  he  simply  decided  not  to  me 
tion  it. 

"Can  it  only  be  a  coincidence 
Sale  asks  after  describing  the  ten' 
in  Vietnam  and  the  crackdown 
dissent  at  home,  "that  these  procej 
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12  Best I  joy  ei> Post  Covers" 


A  NEW  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  SOLID  SILVER  PROOF  INGOTS 
ONLY  10,000  SETS-WHEN  THESE  ARE  GONE,THERE'LL  BE  NO  MORE! 


A  Strictly  Limited 
First  Edition  Set 
of  1 2  Ingots  in 
.999  Fine  Silver 
only  $13.75 
per  Ingot. 


Tor  over  40  years,  Norman  Rockwell  chron- 
icled America  and  Americans  in  a  series 
f  memorable  covers  for  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ing  Post.  Since  1916,  Rockwell's  cover  art 
us  lovingly  and  authentically  depicted  a  col- 
rful  pageant  of  life  in  America  from  an  age 
f  innocence  until  the  present. 
As  a  permanent  tribute  to  this  unique  in- 
.iyidual  and  to  America,  The  Hamilton  Mint, 
V  exclusive  permission  from  The  Saturday 
\vening  Post  is  extremely  proud  to  present 
significant  new  medallic  series— The  Norman 
ockwell  Best  Loved  "Post"  Cover  Collection. 

EXQUISITELY  CRAFTED 
WORKS  OF  FINE  ART 

/ith  this  announcement,  you  now  have  the 
pportunity  to  obtain  this  superb  collection 
12  solid  silver  ingots,  each  one  illustrating 
ne  of  Rockwell's  best-loved  "Post"  covers, 
lach  will  be  a  striking  example  of  the  mint- 
jr's  art  and  faithfully  capture  the  flavor  of  the 
ockwell  original.  Each  gleaming  ingot  will 
mtain  one  ounce  (480  grains)  of  .999  fine 
her,  the  finest  and  purest  available. 

The  ingots  will  be  issued  on" a  convenient 
ne-a-month  basis  over  a  12  month  period. 
,.t  that  time,  subscribers  will  have  amassed  a 
"tal  of  5,760  grains  of  silver,  more  than  the 
verage  person  accumulates  in  a  lifetime. 
,  A  STRICTLY  LIMITED  FIRST  EDITION 
his  "Post"  Cover  Collection  will  be  a  first 
Jit  ion  and  quite  rare.  Only  one  proof  set 

ill  be  issued  to  each  subscriber,  and  to  fur- 
ler  enhance  the  exclusivity  of  the  offering, 
lis  edition  is  limited  to  just  10,000  sets.  After 
lose  subscriptions  have  been  filled,  the  mint- 


Deluxe  Edition:  24  Kt  Gold  on  Pure  Silver 

You  may,  at  your  option,  order  these  ingots 
in  exquisite  24  Kt  Gold  on  .999  fine  silver. 
The  5,000  sets  thus  offered  will  also  be  indi- 
vidually hallmarked  and  serially  numbered. 
Each  ingot  will  cost  $18.75. 


ing  dies  will  be  destroyed  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  the  edition. 

YOUR  PERSONAL  SERIAL  NUMBER 

Each  ingot  will  bear  your  own  personal  serial 
number.  Serial  numbers  will  be  assigned  in 
the  order  applications  are  received,  the  lower 
and  potentially  most  desirable  numbers  going 
to  the  earliest  subscribers.  Each  ingot  will  also 
bear  The  Hamilton  Mint  Hallmark. 

You  will  also  be  issued  a  Certificate  of  Au- 
thenticity, attesting  to  the  limited  edition  status 
and  precious  metal  content  of  your  ingots. 

INVESTMENT  POTENTIAL 
This  collection  is  certain  to  be  treasured  by 
knowledgeable  collectors  for  its  rarity,  great 
beauty  and  inherent  value. 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  this  series  in 
precious  metal  also  comes  at  a  time  when 
prominent  advisors  are  predicting  a  continued 
rise  in  the  price  of  precious  metals  in  the 
years  ahead. 

SIGNIFICANT  ORIGINAL 
PRICE  GUARANTEE 
Under  the  terms  of  this  offer,  The  Hamilton 
Mint  is  officially  committed  to  deliver  to  you 
at  the  original  issue  price  of  $13.75  each,  the 
complete  set  of  12  ingots  over  a  12  month  pe- 
riod, regardless  of  how  high  the  price  of  silver 
and  gold  climbs.  The  Hamilton  Mint  does  re- 
serve the  right  to  limit  the  edition  below  the 
published  maximum  limits,  but  once  your  ap- 
plication is  validated  and  accepted,  your  sub- 
scription is  guaranteed. 

Please  remember  that  there  is  a  strict  limit 
of  10,000  proof  sets,  so  prompt  action  is  es- 
sential if  you  wish  to  be  included. 

SPECIAL  DISPLAY  ALBUM  FREE 

All  subscribers  will  receive,  at  no  cost,  a  de- 
luxe album  to  preserve  and  display  ingots. 


r  Official  Subscription  Form  —  —  — 

"NORMAN  ROCKWELL'S 
12  BEST  LOVED  POST  COVERS" 

The  Hamilton  Mint,  40  E.  University  Drive 
Arlington  Heights,  III.  60004 

Please  accept  my  application  for  a  complete 
Limited  First  Edition  proof  set  of  "Norman 
Rockwell's  12  Best  Loved  Post  Covers."  I  under- 
stand that  I  will  receive  my  first  ingot  soon  after 
my  order  is  approved  and  that  I'll  be  invoiced 
for  the  prepayment  of  the  next  ingc*  in  the 
series.  I  further  understand  that  I  will  receive 
a  deluxe  album  case,  at  no  charge,  to  house  my 
entire  collection.  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money 

order  for  $  or  charge  my  order 

as  indicated  below. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  SILVER  SERIES  AND  SAVE 

□  Send  me  my  first  ingot  in  .999  fine  silver 
for  only  $13.75  (plus  75c  for  post.  &  handl.) 

□  Send  me  my  first  ingot  in  24  Kt.  Gold  on 
.999  fine  silver  for  only  $18.75  (plus  75(l 
for  post.  and. handl.) 

Charge  order  to  my: 

□  Master  Charge*        □  BankAmericard 
Exp. 

Acct.  No  Date  

a  If  ustnK  Master  t  Mai  ne,  also  indicate 
foul'  Milliliters  above  your  n.vne  here  


Name 


(please  prim  1 


Address 
City  _ 
State 


Zip. 


Signature 


(must  lie  siKneii  lu  be  valid) 

I  WANT  JUST  SINGLE  INGOT:  I  understand  that  I 
can  order  just  the  first  ingot  in  the  scries,  Rock- 
well's First  "Post"  Cover  (1916),  but  then  I 
do  not  get  the  savings,  the  ingot  will  not  be- 
serially  numbered,  and  no  future  ingots  will  be 
reserved  for  me. 

□  Single  ingot  @  $14.95  in  .999  fine  silver. 

□  Single  ingot  @  $19.95  in  24  Kt  Gold  on  .999 
fine  silver 

(Please  add  15c"  for  post.  &  handl.  per  ingot.)  | 
LIMIT:  ONE  PROOF  SET  PER  SUBSCRIBER 

Application  subject  to  acceptance  by  The  Hamilton  Mini 
< Illinois  <t>  Louisiana  add  applicable  sales  tax.) 


THE  HAMILTON  MINT  IS  THE  WORLD'S  SECOND  LARGEST  PRIVATE  MINT. 


es  were  concurrent  with  the  emer- 
gence  of  the  Southern  Rim  on  the 
national  scene?  .  .  .  That  the  la<t  two 
elected  Presidents,  who  brought  po- 
litical morality  to  its  dimmest  point 
in  generations,  were  from  the  South- 
ern Rim'.''""  Indeed,  it  may  In  more 
than  coincidence;  for  while  many  of 
the  traits  Sale  denounces  are  human 
traits,  and  others  are  merely  nation- 
al, a  few  of  them  may  have  some 
special  relation  to  the  South  and  its 
peculiarities.  For  example,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  outsider,  when  plunged 
into  the  metropolis,  has  been  one  of 
the  constant  ihemes  of  our  culture, 
not  only  in  dealings  between  East 
and  W  est,  but  also  in  the  relation- 
ship between  America  and  Europe. 
Henry  James  had  his  Isabel  Archer: 
W  illiam  Faulkner  had  his  Quentin 
Compson;  in  his  recent  biography  of 
Bernard  DeVoto,  Wallace  Stegner 
painted  the  classic  portrait  of  a  West- 
erner who  was  never  permitted  to 
forget  his  origins  while  living  in  the 
East. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  chron- 
icles of  the  two  Cowboy  administra- 
tions can  doubt  that  both  Johnson 
and  Nixon,  in  their  different  ways, 
had  their  psyches  twisted  and  their 
policies  shaped  by  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  terms  with  the  world  of 
John  Kennedy  and  McGeorge  Bun- 
dy.  There  may  even  be  something 
specific  in  the  California  air  that 
produces  Nixons.  Haldemans.  Man- 
sons,  and  worse.  But  no  one  will  come 
close  to  figuring  out  these  forces,  or 
anything  else  about  the  national  cul- 
ture, as  long  as  understanding  gives 
way  to  these  vulgar  broadsides. 
Sale's  analysis — not  only  of  Nixon 
and  Johnson,  but  of  Southern  reli- 
gion, Southern  business,  Southern 
people — is  motivated  by  nothing  but 
contempt,  and  the  results  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  intention. 

:  tragedy  of  this  contempt  is 
that  i  lias  recently  been  reciprocat- 
ed. .  is  anxiety  in  Washington 
when  >rge  Wallace  denounces  the 
governn  ent  pointy-heads,  and  de- 
spair in  ew  York  when  Middle 
America  re  in  its  fall.  As  long 

as  books  !ikj  Power  Shift  exist,  the 
mindless  hatred  can  be  no  mystery. 
George  Wailac  and  Kirkpatrick 
Sale  may  be  talking  past  each  other, 
but  they  are  speaking  the  same  lan 
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James  Fallows  is  on  the  staffs  of  The  Wash- 
ington Monthly  and  Texas  Monthly. 


by  Peter  H.  Schuck 

The  Legal  Needs  of  the  Public,  by 

Barbara  A.  Curran  and  Francis  0. 
Spalding.  American  Bar  Foundation, 
$5. 

The  Legal  Services  Program:  Re- 
source Distribution  and  the  Low- 
Income  Population,  by  Leonard 
Goodman  and  Margaret  H.  Waller. 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research, 
Inc.,  $4. 

AMERICA  IS  certainly  the 
most  *'lawyered?'  society  in 
history.  Yet  the  relation- 
ship between  the  number 
of  lawyers  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice  is  a  decidedly  tenuous 
one.  In  our  fragmented  society,  where 
conflict  is  more  common  than  trust, 
recognition  and  vindication  of  legal 
rights  requires  access  to  lawyers.  The 
triumph  of  New  Deal  liberalism  has 
swollen  our  statute  books  with  new 
legal  rights  and  obligations,  an  end- 
less flow  of  regulations,  standards, 
definitions,  procedural  requirements, 
and  other  legal  minutiae.  Food-stamp 
recipients  and  automobile  manufac- 
turers, students  and  small  business- 
men, patients  on  Medicare  and  build- 
ers on  subsidy — all  find  that  the  law 
invades  their  daily  lives.  And  where 
there  is  law,  there  will  always  be 
lawyers. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  legal 


rights  are  ignored,  relinquished, 
violated  simply  because  citizens 
not  have  access  to  adequate  legal  st 
vices.  According  to  one  rough  es 
mate,  more  than  30.000  legal  pre 
lems  go  unresolved  each  day  becau 
Americans  cannot  afford  legal  con 
sel.  Two  recent  reports  document 
disturbing  reality:  the  availability 
legal  remedies  is  far  more  limit 
than  the  distribution  of  legal  righ 
The  Legal  Needs  of  the  Public 
the  result  of  a  massive  Americ 
Bar  Association  project  launched 
1971  to  assess  the  performance 
the  legal  profession  in  meeting  I 
need  for  legal  services.  This  preli 
inary  report  (the  final  publication 
due  later  this  year)  confirms  wl  I 
students  of  the  profession  have  lo 
suspected.  First,  the  incidence 
"legal"  problems  is  substantial.  Ir 
survey  of  typical  Americans,  for  < 
ample,  more  than  70  percent  of 
respondents  said  they  had  encoi 
tered  real-estate  problems;  more  thj 
25  percent  had  had  such  proble 
during  the  preceding  five  years 
most  half  the  respondents  had  s 
tained  or  caused  serious  personal  j 
jury  or  property  damage,  and  aim 
one-third  had  done  so  during 
previous  five  years.  One  in  seven 
lieved  that  they  had  suffered  job  c| 
crimination  (mostly  on  the  groui 


"We  went  to  Horseshoe  Bay  and  it  was 
almost  like  a  honeymoon  place." 

Dinah  Tarbell  on  theTarbells'  first  visit  to  Bermuda. 


"We'd  walk  into  little  coves  and  go  exploring  in 
the  shady  rocks. .  .It  was  beautifully  secluded." 

"I  think  Bermuda  is  a  place  to  just  be 
yourself  and  enjoy  beautiful  thoughts." 


"The  pipers  at  Fort  Hamilton 

are  gorgeous.  They  are  really 
a  sight.  And  they  do  it 
just  for  fun.  Just  because 
they  love  the  history  and 
tradition  of  it." 


Take  a 

Bermuda  Break 

in  Rendezvous  Time. 

December  1, 1975  to  March  15, 1976. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  Dept.  219 

Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10020  or  711  Statler  Otlice  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


Announcing  an  extraordinary  Bicentennial  tribute  to  the  States 

Official  First  Day  Covers  of 


e  Tlags 

gftheTiftrStates 


******* 


To  be  assured  of  acceptance, 
your  application  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  February  15,  J  976. 


jns< 


lumber 
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ince  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  peoples 
have  rallied  to  the  flags  of  kings,  empires,  and  nations. 

In  America  —  for  perhaps  the  first  time  —  flags  were 
banners  of  the  People  themselves.  Symbols  of  their  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  ideals.  With  Independence  those  flags 
became  the  emblems  of  Independent  Sovereign  States, 
deriving  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  perfect  embodiment  of  independent  spirit, 
traditions,  determination,  and  sense  of  destiny  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed. 

History  remembers  that  Virginia's  Flag,  which  shows  Virtue 
with  her  foot  on  Tyranny,  was  inspired  in  1776  by  George 


Mason's  suggestion  that  his  State's  motto  should  be  a  c 
Sic  semper  tyrranis  (thus  always  to  tyrants).  And  thap 
Jersey's  buff  flag  recalls  the  color  chosen  in  1779  by  Co' 
Washington  for  the  uniforms  of  New  Jersey's  regi  2. 
fighting  for  Independence. 

Now,  two  centuries  later,  the  thirteen  flags  have  grc? 
fifty.  Each  flag  the  proud  emblem  of  the  people,  the  hei^ 
the  unique  strengths,  and  the  rich  diversity  of  the  fifty  Stc  I 
the  Union.  Each  intimately  woven  from  the  fabric  of  Ame I 
proud  history. 

An  unprecedented  philatelic  event 

It  is  more  than  fitting,  therefore,  that  as  a  part 
Nation's  Bicentennial  Celebration,  the  United  States 
Service  will  issue  on  February  23,  1976,  an  unprecedn 
series  of  fifty  different  Official  Commemorative  stj; 
portraying  The  Fiags  of  the  Fifty  States.  This  will  be  th|| 
such  series  to  honor  all  fifty  state  flags,  and  like  a 
certain  to  command  the  special  attention  of  collecto 
historians  everywhere. 


Crafted  expressly  for  this  series,  each 
of  the  fifty  different  cachets  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  State's  most  distinguish- 
ed citizen  today  honored  in  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  of  the  United 
States  Capitol. 


Our  National  Capital's  Post  Office  will 
officially  postmark  each  First  Day 
Cover.  Available  only  at  Washington, 
the  coveted  First  Day  of  Issue  indicia 
will  forever  certify  the  one  day  and  the 
one  place  the  first  edition  of  the  new 
stamp  was  inaugurated. 


Each  of  the  fifty  Official  com- 
memorative stamps  will  be  issued  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Service 
pursuant  to  law.  Since  stamps  will  be 
issued  only  on  February  23,  1976, 
artists'  concepts  are  used  herein  for 
illustrative  purposes  only. 


SHOW 
THAN 

OF  3s 


FIRST  DAY  OF  ISSUE 


///////////  ^t/y//t  jft  wA 
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Available  to  you:  the  First  Editions 

The  assembled  Governors  of  all  fifty  States  and  other 
ading  citizens  will  gather  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  February 
i  to  inaugurate  the  new  stamps.  At  special  ceremonies,  first 
iitions  of  the  new  stamps  .  .  .  First  Day  Covers  .  .  .  will  be 
,  ficially  certified  by  the  coveted,  one-day-only,  Fi'rsf  Day  of 
isue  postmark  of  our  National  Capital's  Post  Office.  These 
fficial  First  Day  Covers  will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
jmber  of  stamps  eventually  printed  and  available  to  the 
?neral  public. 

Appropriately,  America's  oldest  and  largest  purveyor  of 
rst  Day  Covers  has  for  months  been  making  painstaking 
-eparations  for  the  First  Day  of  Issue  of  The  Flags  of  the  Fifty 
tates.  World-renowned  for  its  First  Day  Covers,  Fleetwood 
ill  issue  The  Flags  of  the  Fifty  States  in  one  complete 
Election  of  fifty  individual  Official  First  Day  Covers.  The  first 
ty  collections  have  been  reserved  for  the  Archives  of  each  of 
le  fifty  States.  Identical  collections  are  also  available  now  to 
private  citizens  on  an  advance  reservation  basis. 
^  A  remarkable  collection 

Jj  This  is  the  very  first  collection  of  First  Day  Covers  ever 
dedicated  exclusively  to  all  fifty  States  of  the  Union.  As  befits 

jch  a  series,  each  will  be  extraordinary  in  every  respect. 
}'  The  individual  cachets  will  portray  one  great  citizen  from 
r'ach  State  who,  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  has  been  honored 
afi  the  National  Statuary  Hall  of  the  United  States  Capitol  in 
Washington.  These  are  men  and  women  "illustrious  for  their 
istoric  renown  or  for  distinguished  civic  or  military  services" 
p  their  State  and  Nation.  They  are  the  proud  sons  and 
aaughters  who  have  given  substance  to  the  vision  of  our 
declaration  of  Independence. 

k  Among  them:  William  E.  Borah,  "The  Lone  Lion  of  Idaho." 
[iamuel  Adams,  firebrand  and  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
^dependence  from  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Starr  King, 
'•'hose  matchless  oratory  saved  California  to  the  Union.  And, 
'5ohn  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  the  pre-eminent 
hampion  of  the  Union,  the  South,  and  States'  Rights. 

A  deluxe  collector's  album  will  be  included 
Collectors  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
cquire  the  Official  First  Day  Covers  of  The  Flags  of  the  Fifty 
■tates  will  also  receive,  without  additional  cost,  a  handsomely 
ound  collector's  album,  with  protective  dustcase.  To 
nhance  the  historical  and  educational  value  of  this  collection, 
n  authoritative  reference  guide  will  be  provided  with 
■iographies  of  the  citizens  honored  on  the  cachets.  And  the 
ascinating  history  of  each  state  Flag. 


A/ORLD  GLOBE  I  KANL)  McNALLY  •  1975  FLEETWOOD 


A  single,  genuinely  limited,  edition 

The  Flags  of  the  Fifty  States  will  be  issued  only  once  —  on 
the  precise  First  Day  of  Issue,  and  only  as  a  complete 
collection.  The  distinctive  postmark  will  certify  io  you  that 
The  Flags  of  the  Fifty  States  can  never  be  issued  again. 

The  original  issue  price  for  the  complete  collection  of  fifty 
Official  First  Day  Covers  is  $70,  and  you  may  pay  for  it  in  its 
entirety  now,  charge  it  to  your  MasterCharge  or 
BankAmericard  Charge  account,  or  pay  for  it  on  a  convenient 
installment  program. 

A  collection  of  timeless  significance 

The  Official  First  Day  Covers  of  The  Flags  of  the  Fifty 
States  deserve  an  honored  place  in  your  home.  As  constant 
reminders  of  the  great  and  unique  contributions  which  each  of 
the  States  have  made  to  the  Nation  born  two  hundred  years 
ago  this  July  4th.  And  as  a  legacy  which  will  continue  to  inspire 
you,  your  children,  and  their  children  for  generations  to  come. 
Subscription  deadline:  February  15 

Please  remember  that  this  is  the  only  time  that  the  Official 
First  Day  Covers  of  The  Flags  of  the  Fifty  States  can  ever  be 
issued.  To  take  advantage  of  your  opportunity  to  acquire  this 
collection,  postmark  order  no  later  than  February  15,  1976  — 
the  last  date  on  which  Fleetwood  can  guarantee  acceptance  of 
your  order.  Applications  should  be  sent  directly  to  Fleetwood, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82008. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —      —  —  I 


ADVANCE  SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 
THE  OFFICIAL  FIRST  DAY  COVERS  OF 

gftheTiftjrStates 

To  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  February  15,  1976 

Fleetwood  GV 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82008 

Please  accept  my  subscription  for  the  Official  First  Day 
Cover  Collection  of  The  Flags  of  the  Fifty  States.  The 
collection  will  consist  of  50  impeccably  cacheted  Official 
First  Day  Covers  to  be  sent  to  me  under  protective  cover 
following  the  Official  First  Day  of  Issue  date,  February  23, 
1976.  Shipment  at  intervals  beginning  approximately  six 
weeks  thereafter  and  concluding  approximately  twelve 
weeks  after  the  issue  date.  The  original  issue  price  is  $70 
for  the  complete  collection,  which  I  prefer  to  pay  as  follows: 

□  I  enclose  $10  in  partial  payment  of  the  total  price  of  $70. 1 
am  to  be  billed  for  the  balance  in  four  monthly 
installments  of  $15.  There  is  no  finance  charge. 

□  I  enclose  my  remittance  of  $70  as  payment  in  full. 

□  I  prefer  to  have  the  full  amount  of  $70  charged  to  my 
credit  card  account  listed  below: 

□  MasterCharge  □  BankAmericard 

Credit  Card  Number   

Expiration  Date  

Signature  

All  applications  are  subject  to  acceptance 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss   

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  CLEARLY 

Address  

City   

State     Zip  

FLEETWOOD  WILL  ACKNOWLEDGE  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

Established  1929.  Fleetwood,  a  division  of  Unicover  Corporation,  is  America's 
oldest  and  largest  purveyor  ol  First  Day  Covers.  It  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
governmental  agency 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  

of  age  or  sex,  not  race)  or  denial  of 
constitutional  rights.  One  in  five  had 
been  separated  or  divorced.  A  like 
proportion  had  had  serious  disputes 
with  government  agencies. 

Despite  their  obvious  needs,  one 
out  of  three  respondents  had  never 
consulted  a  lawyer,  and  more  than 
one  out  of  four  had  not  only  never 
consulted  a  lawyer  but  had  never 
even  considered  doing  so.  More 
than  two-thirds  had  either  never 
taken  a  problem  to  a  lawyer  or  had 
taken  problems  only  to  one  lawyer. 

The  preliminary  report  does  not 
explain  why  so  many  persons  who 
desperately  need  professional  help 
for  what  appear  to  be  legal  problems 
do  not  seek  it  from  a  lawyer.  But 
some  of  its  findings  offer  clues:  62 
percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
lawyers  charge  more  than  their  ser- 
vices are  worth.  More  than  75  per- 
cent believed  that  such  services  can 
be  handled  just  as  well  and  less  ex- 
pensively by  non-lawyers,  such  as 
accountants,  bank  officers,  and  insur- 
ance agents.  More  than  30  percent 
maintained  that  most  lawyers  would 
engage  in  unethical  or  illegal  ac- 
tivities to  help  a  client  in  an  impor- 
tant case.  And  almost  80  percent 


agreed  with  the  statement  that  "a  lot 
of  people  do  not  go  to  lawyers  be- 
cause they  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  lawyer  is  competent  to  handle 
their  particular  problem." 

None  OF  this  is  really  sur- 
prising: the  cost  and  re- 
moteness of  lawyers  has 
estranged  them  from  even 
the  middle  class.  But  one 
also  assumed  that  the  country  had 
two  well-served  classes — the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor — and  half  of 
that  assumption  turns  out  to  be  utter- 
ly false.  So  Leonard  Goodman  and 
Margaret  H.  Waller  instruct  us  in 
their  discouraging  report  on  one  of 
the  welfare  state's  benefactions  to 
the  poor,  the  federally  funded  Legal 
Services  Program. 

The  Legal  Services  Program's  at- 
torneys are  essentially  the  sole  pro- 
viders of  legal  assistance  (excluding 
criminal  defense  work,  which  the 
program  does  not  handle)  to  the 
poor.  Formerly  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  they  are 
now  under  the  aegis  of  the  newly 
established  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Ten  years  after  its  inception, 


the  program  remains  scandalous 
short  of  money.  Consider  this: 
1970  the  U.S.  had  one  practici: 
lawyer  for  every  774  middle-  and  u 
per-income  persons;  the  ratio  of 
"poverty  lawyers"  to  the  eligible  pcfi 
erty  population  was  only  1  to  9,57]  t 
or  less  than  one-twelfth  as  high. 

Even  these  statistics  vastly  ov( 
state  the  actual  availability  of  la 
yers  to  poor  persons.  More  than  J 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  free  leg! 
services  live  in  places  where  the  pj 
gram  is  not  even  operating;  in  sorl 
regions,  including  some  of  the  pool 
est  in  the  nation,  more  than  twl 
thirds  of  the  poor  lack  any  of  til 
program's  services.  A  very  conservl 
tive  estimate  is*  that  23  percent  of  til 
poverty  population  has  at  least  oil 
legal  problem  per  year.  Yet  the  funl 
ing  now  available  for  legal  servicfl 
to  the  poor  amounts  to  $2.16  p 
poor  person,  or  less  than  $10  pi 
case. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  ye  j 
for  poverty  lawyers  are  very  unequal 
ly  distributed  across  the  nation.  ]| 
North  Carolina,  for  example,  til 
Legal  Services  Program  covers  onll 
9.7  percent  of  that  state's  large  poj 
erty  population,  the  average  expeil 
diture  per  capita  is  34  cents  a  yea:| 
and  there  is  only  one  poverty  lawyel 
for  every  67,000  poor  persons. 

All  current  trends  in  America — ii. 
eluding  the  bureaucratization  of  pul| 
lie  service  and  the  specialization  c| 
knowledge — suggest   that   the  nee* 
for  legal  services  will  continue  t| 
grow,  not  diminish.  Even  so,  mucj 
improvement  is  possible.  Legal  sea 
vices  can  be  delivered  far  more  eff j 
ciently  than  under  the  present  syA 
tern,  which  has  changed  remarkabllj 
little  since  its  origins  in  thirteenth] 
century  England.  Group  legal  servic 
plans,   extensive   use    of  paralegal 
aides  for  routine  functions,  increaset] 
specialization    by    lawyers,  small] 
claims  courts,  advertising  of  legal 
fees  and  services  to  promote  compel 
tition,  '"delawyerization"  through  ar 
bitration,  no-fault  systems  of  com 
pensation,  and  encouragement  of  les  I 
expensive  lay  alternatives — such  re, 
forms  would  improve  access  to  sen 
vices  and  reduce  costs  for  the  vas] 
majority  who  are  neither  wealthy 
nor  impoverished.  The  ABA  and  th< 
state  bar  associations  have  bitterb 
fought  most  of  these  innovations 
however,  and  their  future  remain: 
uncertain. 


Steamboats  to  Nostalgia. 

Cruise  heartland  America  aboard  the 
legendary  overnight  steamboat  Delta 
Queen  or  the  luxurious  new  Missis- 
sippi Queen.  For  brochure,  write  The 
Delta  Queen,  Dept.  HM  02,  322  East 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


at  your  bookseller 


I  11  Nelson-Hall 

IfwH    325  W.Jackson,  Chicago 


PAST  LIVES  CLEARLY 
REMEMBERED... 


■  First  publication  in  the  U.S.  of  this  ex- 
traordinary biography  of  the  author's  se- 
rial incarnations— from  the  most  ancient 
days  to  her  present  life  in  England.  All 
her  lives  are  clearly  remembered  without 
the  help  of  hypnotism  or  external  aids— 

THE 


the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and  triumphs  of 
one  evolving  soul  through  successive  life- 
times on  Earth.  Here  is  reincarnation  pre- 
sented not  as  a  theorem  but  as  a  personal 
space-time  journey.  Introduction  by  Cyril 
Scott.  285  pages,  softbound,  $3.50. 


Wheel  of  Rebirth 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MANY  LIFETIMES 

by  H.  K.  Challoner 
A  NEW  QUEST  BOOK  ...  AT  BOOKSTORES 

or  postpaid  promptly  from  Quest  Books  Dept.  HM,  306  West  Geneva  Rd.,  Wheaton.  IL  60187 
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HOWDY! 

Come  out  tor  a  family  vacation 
Friendliest  Ranch  in  the  West 

*0  VALLEY  "fcANCH 

Wyo  82414  1307)587-4661 


NEEDLEPOINT 
GEORGE 


in  time  for  his  243rd  birthday. 


-l(ndered  for  Harper's  by  Anne 
It  Bois,  after  the  original  poster 
it'  Howard  Pyle  used  for  newsstand 
5'es  in  1896,  as  part  of  a  five-part 
i'ies  authored  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
i'^e  finished  poster  size  of  the 
Isdlepoint  canvas  is  IIV2  inches 
saare.  Background  in  blue.  Letters 
i  red.  Uniform  in  black  and  white, 
'th  gold  trim.  The  wool  (provided) 
i  Persian  and  the  kit  includes  the 
iquisite  #12  pre-bound  mono  canvas, 

nd-painted  by  Ms.  Du  Bois  with 

iterproof  acrylics. 

■>?orge  can  be  worked  in  either 
'Mitinental  or  Basketweave  stitch, 
.d  all  instructions  are  included. 

$39.95  postpaid 


;ase  send  me  The  George  Washington 
•edlepoint  Kit  at  $39.95  postpaid. 

uclosed  is  my  check  for   

large  my  □  BankAmericard 
□  Master  Charge 
cc,#    I  I  I  ~ 1 

<p.  date 

gnature   

lame   

ddress   

ity 

,ate    Zip   

Send  to:  Needlepoint 
Harper's  Magazine 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


While  the  poor  would  benefit 
marginally  from  these  developments, 
their  needs  will  require  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
far  beyond  its  present  $70  million 
level.  This  is  one  of  the  few  federal 
poverty  programs  that  has  '"worked" 
or,  indeed,  can  work.  Its  success 
does  not  depend  upon  a  paternal 
government's  ability  to  implement 
questionable  theories  about  the 
causes  and  cures  of  poverty.  Instead, 
its  aspirations  are  quite  limited:  to 
apply  well-understood  legal  skills  to 
manageable   human   problems    I  di- 


vorce, landlord-tenant  disputes,  et 
cetera  I  in  discharging  government's 
most  basic  function — providing 
equal  justice  under  law.  Our  society, 
preoccupied  as  it  is  with  legal  rights 
and  the  form  of  law,  must  begin  to 
address  the  question  of  legal  reme- 
dies and  the  substance  of  justice.  If 
the  government  can't  accompli-h 
that,  nothing  else  it  does  will  make 
much  difference. 

Peter  H.  Schuch.  an  attorney,  is  the  director 
of  the  If Washington  office  of  Consumers  Union 
and  the  author  of  The  Judiciary  Committees 
1 1  iking). 


THE  PERSONS 
IN  THE  OFFICE 


An  ardent  plea  for  sexual  harassment 
by  Rhoda  Koenig 


IT  HAS  BEEN  observed,  more 
and  more  frequently  in  recent 
years,  that  current  events  are 
putting  the  satirists  out  of  busi- 
ness. A  newspaper  no  -longer 
needs  an  H.  L.  Mencken,  with  a  dead- 
ly wit  and  an  eighteenth-century  vo- 
cabulary; any  teenager  can  read  the 
pressreleases  and  wire  copy,  and  put 
together  a  weekly  column  in  which 
any  comment  would  be  superfluous. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  the  plight 
of  the  would-be  satirist  of  the  fem- 
inist movement  who  read-  in  the 
New  York  Times,  as  I  did  a  few 
months  ago,  that  some  of  its  leaders 
are  speaking  out  againsl  "sexual 
harassment,"  or,  as  the  rest  of  us 


would  call  it,  sex  in  the  office. 

Karen  DeCrow,  president  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women, 
claims  that  "sexual  harassment  is  one 
of  the  few  sexist  issues  which  has 
been  totally  in  the  closet.  It  is  an  is- 
sue  thai  has  been  shrouded  in  silence 
because  its  occurrence  is  seen  as  both 
humiliating  and  trivial."  The  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human 
Kights  has  also  been  looking  into  the 
problem.  One  of  those  who  testified 
before  it  was  the  director  of  the 
women's  section  of  the  Human  Af- 
fairs Program  at  Cornell,  who  has 
been  bringing  the  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  women  of  Binghamton. 
One-third  of  those  responding  to  her 


Crispina 
found  a 
friend 


One  who  is  helping 
her  survive 


Crispina  Aguilar's  case  is  typical. 

Her  father  works  long  hours  as  a  share- 
cropper despite  a  chronic  pulmonary 
condition  that  saps  his  strength.  Her 
mother  takes  in  washing  whenever  she 
can.  Until  recently,  the  total  income  of 
this  family  of  six  was  about  $13.00  a 
month.  Small  wonder  that  they  were 
forced  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  unpolished 
rice,  swamp  cabbage,  and  tiny  fish  the 
children  seine  from  a  nearby  river. 

Now  Crispina  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
Foster  Parent  in  Tennessee  whose  con- 
tribution of  sixteen  dollars  a  month 
assures  Crispina  and  her  entire  family 
of  better  food  and  health  care.  And, 
when  Crispina  is  old  enough,  the  help 
of  her  Foster  Parent  will  give  her  a 
chance  for  an  education,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  whatever  potential  she 
has  to  offer  to  this  world. 

How  can  such  a  small  monthly  contri- 
bution do  so  much  in  the  life  of  Cris- 
pina's  family?  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  where  Foster  Parents  Plan  is 
at  work,  the  need  is  so  great,  the  pov- 


erty so  deep,  that  very  few  dollars  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference.  In  fact, 
with  PLAN  programs  and  services  in 
place,  the  very  communities  where 
Foster  Children  live  are  aided  toward 
self-improvement. 

To  become  a  Foster  Parent  is  a  special 
responsibility  . . .  and  a  most  rewarding 
one.  You  become  an  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  life  of  your  Foster  Child.  You 
come  to  know  the  child  through  photos 
and  a  regular  exchange  of  letters.  Prog- 
ress reports  show  you  vividly  how  much 
good  your  contribution  is  doing.  Of  the 
many  fine  causes  that  ask  for  your 
support,  few  can  offer  you  such  a  tang- 
ible and  immediate  way  to  help  others. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  people  like  you 
are  needed  to  join  in  this  wonderful 
work.  Hundreds  of  children  wait  in 
desperate,  often  shocking,  circum- 
stances for  a  Foster  Parent  to  offer 
them  a  hand  toward  a  decent  life. 

Please  join  us  if  you  can ...  or  let  us 
send  you  more  details  about  how  PLAN 
is  working  around  the  world. 
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survey  said  that  they  tried  to  ign 
on-the-job  harassment,  in  wl 
event  it  continued  or  got  wol 
many  of  the  women  complained  I 
higher  authority  but  found  til 
more  than  half  the  time,  nothing 
clone. 

Now,  the  feminists  are  to  be  c 
gratulated  for  having  rooted  out  i 
another  area  of  injustice;  howej 
they  have  clearly  failed  to  consi! 
some  aspects  of  the  case.  For  a  st 
a  lot  of  women  would  feel  depri 
without  a  reasonable  quota  of  se>| 
harassment    per   week.  Indeed.! 
handed  a  petition  on  sex  in  the  ofll 
most  women  I  know  would  pu 
check  next  to  "not  enough."  Furt 
more,  female  employees  are  not 
ways  helpless  victims  of  sexual 
rassment;  some  of  them  are  entre 
neurs.  Ask  any  woman  whom  si 
rather  work  for:  a  lecherous  man 
her  boss's  idiot  mistress.  Those  1 
have  been  in  the  latter  position  ki 
about  harassment. 

And.  for  all  its  earnestness, 
Binghamton  study  fails  to  ment 
the  percentage  of  harassed  wor 
who  came  back  with  "Not  toe 
thank  you,"  or  "Get  lost,  you  toa 
or  something  in  between.  If  the  w< 
en  were  struck  dumb  or  ran  for  1 
when  the  men  made  advances,  I  c; 
blame  the  men  for  thinking  t 
were  acting  the  part  of  the  coy  mi 
en  and  giving  encouragement  for 
chase. 

THOUGH  THE  ISSUE  of  SO 
harassment  probably  w 
make  its  way  onto  the  p 
et  lines  or  the  evening  n 
it  does  provide  a  graj 
illustration  of  what's  wrong  a 
much  of  feminism.  The  situatioi 
distorted,  the  questions  are  over 
plified,  and  the  women  involved 
told  that  they  are  helpless. 

For  "women's  liberation."  ir 
cally.  exists  on  its  ability  to  persu I 
its  adherents  that,  despite  app  I 
ances,  they  are  miserable  and  wtl 
With  jesuitical  ingenuity,  they  I 
about  convincing  white,  middle-cll 
college-educated  women  that  soci 
has  done  them  wrong,  like  the  sml 
oil  salesmen  whose  suggestible  lis! 
ers  began  to  feel  all  the  symptom  >1 
sciatica,  dropsy,  and  the  botts. 

This  way  of  thinking,  of  cours<4 
not  without  appeal.  Persons  whose  | 
fluence  and  civility  ensures  they  i 


FOSTER  PARENTS  PLAN,  Inc. 

Box  403,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island  02887 

HA-X-2006 

YES,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  becoming  a  Foster  Parent. 

Please  send  me  the  full  facts  Q 
I  am  ready  now  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  to  a  boy  □    girl  □  age  

country  or  whoever  you  feel  needs  me  most  □. 

Please  send  a  photo  and  case  history  of  the  Foster  Child.  Enclosed  is  my 

first  contribution  □  $16  monthly,  □  $48  quarterly,  □  $192  annually. 
I  can't  become  a  Foster  Parent  now.  I  enclose  a  gift  of  $  . 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  DATE . 


CITY  STATE  ZIP. 


In  Canada,  write  153  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4V 1P8 

Foster  Parents  Plan  operates  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Indo- 
nesia, Korea,  Haiti,  and  the  Philippines.  All  contributions  are  tax  deductible.  Foster 
Parents  Plan,  Inc.  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  independent  relief  organization. 


"His  basic  strategy 
consists  of  handshaking: 
and  street- cornering 

bis  way  into  familiarity" 


BTO:  STEVE  DEAL 


"Jimmy  who?  That  derisive  question  was  often  asked  in  Georgia  when  the  peanut  farmer 
first  ran  for  governor  in  1966.  But  not  when  he  made  it  on  his  second  try,  in  1970." 


The  handshaker  and  street-cornerer 
s  Jimmy  Carter,  ex-Governor  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  subject  of  a  capsule  biog- 
raphy, one  of  a  series  exclusive  in 
riME,  on  1976's  presidential  hopefuls. 

You  might  have  begun  this  article 
hinking  "Jimmy  who?"  But  after  you 
vere  finished  you  would  know  him  well. 


The  series  Candidates  '76  demon- 
strates a  basic  habit  of  mind  at  TIME: 
that  you  understand  the  news  better 
when  you  understand  the  people  who 
make  the  news. 

You  know  what  TIME  does.  And 
reading  it  every  week  reminds  you 
how  well. 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


Ready  to 

11  Butler 

Assemble    I  T«y  jawe 

mm  Original  Circa 

and  Finish 
18th  Century 
Furniture 

One  of  24  Bartley  classics,  in  hand  crafted 
solid  mahogany,  oak  or  cherry.  Totally 
authentic  in  design  and  beautifully 
constructed.  Each  kit  is  easily  assembled 
and  finished  in  your  own  home  without 
tools.  All  pieces  also  offered  completely 
assembled  and  hand  finished.  A  $5.00 
coupon  included  with  catalogue. 
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mm 


Please  send  me  your  illustrated 
catalogue  of  18th  century  antique 
furniture  reproductions  available 
in  kit  form  or  hand  finished.  I  am 
enclosing  $1.00  to  cover  postage 
and  handling. 


1 


Name. 


Address. 


j  City/State/Zip  

I  TheBar|leyGollection,lgl.  ( 

747  Oakwood  Ave.,  Dept.  H-l  Lake  Forest,  II  60045 


ANSWERS 

YOU  THOUGHT 
YOU'D  NEVER 
FIND! 

Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  all  the 
answers  you  thought  you'd  never  find  are 
already  within  your  consciousness? 

Paramahansa  Yogananda,  author  of  Auto- 
biography of  a  Yogi,  said,  "You  should  trans- 
fer your  attention  from  failure  to  success, 
from  worry  to  calmness,  from  mental  wan- 
derings to  concentration,  from  restlessness 
to  peace,  and  from  peace  to  the  divine  bliss 
within.  When  you  attain  this  state  of  Self- 
realization,  the  purpose  of  your  life  will  have 
been  gloriously  fulfilled." 

Self-Realization  Fellowship  teaches  you 
how  to  apply  meditation  to  find  your  answers 
and  the  wisdom  necessary  for  successful  liv- 
ing in  today's  complicated  world. 

FREE  BOOKLET   

ri  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm 
Self-Realization  Fellowship  B 
3880  San  Rafael  Ave.,  Dept.  6AG  ■ 

I Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90065  m. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  J 
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"Undreamed-of  Possibilities." 
NAME. 


STREET. 
CITY  


I 

I 


90 


j^TATE  ZIP  _| 


never  be  beaten  as  punishment  may 
find  flagellation  an  interesting  vice. 
To  those  who  would  make  a  noble 
ethos  out  of  failure,  contentment  with 
one's  lot  is  equated  with  ignorance, 
satisfaction  with  phlegm.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  discovery  of  newer 
and  worse  irritations  assumes  the 
force  of  a  moral  quest.  For  persons 
who  do  feel  guilt  at  being  dissatis- 
fied, feminism  offers  absolution. 
However  you  have  failed,  they  are 
told,  don't  hold  yourself  accountable. 
Society  is  to  blame,  and  matters  will 
be  set  right  by  feminist  fiats  and 
general  moral  pressure,  ensuring  that 
one's  wages  will  be  adequate,  one's 
ideas  respected,  and  one's  orgasms 
of  the  proper  quantity  and  ideologi- 
cal persuasion.  In  this  atmosphere, 
independent  action  is  unreasonable, 
and  so  is  independent  thought.  When 
confronted  with  inequities,  the  be- 
lieving feminist  throws  a  tantrum,  or 
rises  above  it  all,  or  awaits  the  action 
of  the  collective  avenging  conscience. 

These  conclusions  don't  derive 
solely  from  contemplating  feminist 
theory.  Two  women  I  know  purpose- 
ly make  themselves  look  drab  so  they 
won't  have  to  be  subjected  to  male 
advances,  which  they  wouldn't  know 
how  to  fend  off.  Another  goes  to  bed 
with  every  man  who  takes  her  home, 
because  she  hasn't  figured  out  a  firm 
yet  tactful  way  to  say  no.  And  a 
fourth,  to  whom  I  showed  the  article 
in  the  Times,  expressed  relief  at  the 
thought  that  the  indignities  she  suf- 
fered on  the  way  to  the  water  cooler 
would  soon  be  over.  At  the  time  she 
said  this,  she  was  wearing  her  usual 
office  costume  of — word  of  honor — 
off-the-shoulder  blouse,  short  skirt, 
high  heels,  and  no  underwear.  All  of 
them,  needless  to  say,  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  idea  that  when 
they  don't  get  what  they  want,  or 
have  to  do  something  they  dislike, 
some  man  is  responsible,  and  some 
other  woman  ought  to  do  something 
about  it. 


IT  SEEMS  UNLIKELY  that  the 
antiharassment  forces  will  ever 
work  up  enough  steam  to  roll 
over  the  rest  of  us.  Still,  I  won- 
der. There  are  a  few  discon- 
certing scents  in  the  wind.  Some  men 
I  know  compliment  a  woman  on  her 
appearance  much  more  hesitantly 
than  they  once  did;  a  few  even  ex- 
plain that  they  mean  no  offense.  I 


HI 


have  had  men  assure  me  of  their 
herence  to  all  the  tenets  of  worn 
liberation,  and,  when  told  I  c< 
care  less,  become  intensely  suj 
cious,  as  if  I'm  setting  some  kinJ 
trap. 

For  men,  much  as  the  femii 
would  like  to  build  them  up  in  oi 
to  support  the  myth  of  womei 
oppressed,  are  not  all  that  aggress 
They  are  more  like  shy  wood 
creatures,  fawns  peeping  through 
thicket  of  masculine  self-protect 
A  man  is  someone  who,  when 
boss  says  something  moronic,  agi 
A  man  is  someone  who  eats  his  bi 
steak  in  silence,  rather  than  offei 
waiter  he  doesn't  like.  A  mai 
someone  who  takes  you  out  i 
when  you  want  him  to  put  his  a 
around  you  and  kiss  you.  sits  tl  | 
carrying  on  a  conversation.  In  si 
all  the  women  I  know  whose  infoi 
tion  about  men  comes  from  the 
world  and  not  from  feminist  t: 
derive  enormous  merriment  from 
portrait  of  man  as  brutal  ensla , 
Men  aggressive!  they  say.  Ha 
that's  good.  Tell  us  another  one. 

This  being  so,  an  all-out  war, 
harassment  may  not  be  such  a  g 
idea;  it  could  too  easily  succeed 
least  among  the  more  sensitive  i 
therefore,  potentially  more  inter 
ing  type  of  male.  For  work,  as  i 
one  who  has  read  Studs  Te; 
knows,  can  often  use  all  the  har 
ment  it  can  get.  Harassment — or 
some  of  us  would  call  it,  flirting 
a  happier  assertion  of  human) 
than  sabotage  or  shoplifting.  It  g 
a  woman  a  reason  to  be  careful  l 
her  lipstick  in  the  morning  an 
topic  of  conversation  for  the  lac 
room  at  4:30.  It  greases  the  wh 
of  social  intercourse  and  makes 
day  a  little  less  long. 

H.  L.  Mencken,  in  his  time, 
quired  a  good  many  enemies,  i 
were  he  alive  now,  would  certa 
draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
ery  Ms.  subscriber.  Yet,  altho 
Mencken  often  wrote  like  a  mis< 
nist,  he  had  a  kind  heart.  A  femi 
would  probably  find  the  epitaph 
composed  for  himself  patroniz 
but  it  captures  the  spirit  I  thin 
important  to  encourage  and  prese 
"If,  after  I  depart  this  vale,"  Mei 
en  wrote,  "you  ever  remember  j 
and  have  thought  to  please  my  gl 
forgive  some  sinner  and  wink  ) 

eye  at  some  homely  girl.  '  

Rhoda  Koenig  is  copy  editor  of  Han 
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Three  years  ago,  you 
helped  me  on 

WRAPAROUND. 
Now  I  need  you  for 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


I  My  name  is  Tony  Jones.  In  1972  Harper's  Magazine  asked  me 

I  start  an  unusual  new  editorial  feature  called  WRAPAROUND, 
was  to  be  an  experiment  in  person-to-person  communication 

k  a  national  scale.  A  chance  for  you,  as  a  reader,  to  interrupt 
is  magazine  with  your  own  contributions — with  your  point  of 

ew  about  what's  important  in  advancing  the  human  condition. 
It  became  (and  continues  to  be)  a  rip-roaring  success.  So  much 

■>  that  it  helped  inspire  a  brand-new  publication:  HARPER'S 

'EEKLY.  And  Harper's  tapped  me  to  be  its  editor. 
Like  WRAPAROUND,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  dedicated  to 

jman  growth  and  survival,  to  knowing  where  we've  been  and 

here  we're  going — and  how  we  can  but  hang  together  on  the 

ay. 

owever,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  different  in  that  it  is  issued 
weekly.  Which  permits  it  to  be  more  diverse,  wide-ranging, 
mely,  and  keyed  to  current  events  and  controversies.  But  most 
nportant  is  the  fact  that . .  . 

I;[ARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  written  almost  entirely  by  its  readers. 

II  That  means  you.  And  if  you  come  through  for  me — for  all  of 
:s — the  way  you  did  on  WRAPAROUND,  we'll  be  making  some 
ind  of  history  together. 

But — a  publication  written  by  its  readers?  A  bold  approach,  cer- 
linly.  However,  nothing  else  would  be  compatible  with  HAR- 
'ER'S  WEEKLY'S  aims.  Which  are,  in  a  moderate-size  nutshell, 
p  take  issue  with  the  monolithic  establishment,  the  impersonal 
Institution,  the  anonymous  committee.  To  provide  a  village-green 
ebating  platform  where  the  people  take  charge.  To  help  reckon 
idividual  roles  and  responsibility  in  our  increasingly  faceless 
aciety. 

To  focus  on  personal  accountability  for  our  actions.  In  busi- 
ess.  In  politics.  In  our  private,  day-to-day  lives. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't,  for  example,  report  the  latest 
ublic-be-damned  corporate  decision.  But  we  did  examine  how 
adividual  shareholders  can  band  together  to  redirect  policy  and 
oals.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  hasn't  lamely  joined  the  national 
horus  singing  the  recession  blues.  Instead,  we  have  been  run- 
iing  a  penetrating,  grass-roots  symposium  on  how  people  around 
he  country  are  coping. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't  simply  bemoan  the  flow  of 
•ower  into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats,  technocrats,  and  autocrats. 
(Ve  try  to  do  something  about  it — by  celebrating  the  truly  dem- 
>cratic  exercises  of  power  wherever  we  find  them. 

And  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  will  not  recap  the  oft-told  and 
inesthetizing  sociological  reasons  for  increasing  urban  crime.  But 
t  could  very  well  print  a  piece  you  have  written,  describing  the 
noral  dilemma  you  may  have  faced  in  deserting  the  city  to  find 
iafety  for  your  family. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is,  then,  a  return  to  the  source.  People. 
You.  Your  views  and  observations.  Your  personal  confrontations, 
:rises,  and  dilemmas.  Your  firsthand  experiences  that  have  left 
/ou  a  more  effective,  more  independent,  more  powerful  individ- 
ual . . .  information  that  should  be  passed  along  to  others,  en- 
abling them  to  more  easily  cope  and  perform. 
Here,  specifically,  is  the  role  I'd  like  you  to  play  in  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

1.  Write  for  us,  especially  about  things  in  your  immediate  expe- 
dience that  deserve  sharing.  In  particular,  brief  essays  and  case 
studies  about  all  sorts  of  contemporary  moral  dilemmas,  heroes, 


compromises,  excuses,  victories,  defeats,  outrages,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, honest  and  dishonest  lifestyles,  object  lessons  about  when 
the  end  does  or  doesn't  justify  the  means.  Published  contributions 
will  carry  your  name  and  earn  you  an  honorarium  of  $25. 

2.  Do  research  for  us.  As  an  active  reader,  you  no  doubt  scan 
many  publications  routinely — your  local  newspaper,  newsletters, 
professional  journals,  small-circulation  political  or  literary  jour- 
nals. We  need  any  material  you  spot  that  coincides  with  the 
WEEKLY'S  purpose. 

3.  Subscribe  to  HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  Try  to  get  all  your  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

Call  it  a  town  meeting.  A  public  forum.  National  dialogue. 
Whatever.  The  point  is:  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  gives  you  a  chance 
to  air  your  views  ...  to  learn  what  your  fellow  citizens  are  really 
thinking . .  .  and  to  hear  them  instead  of  the  constant  parade  of 
experts,  analysts,  pollsters,  and  commentators. 

TAKE  A  LOOK— NOW 

The  coupon  below  invites  your  subscription  for  26  weeks  for 
just  $6.  (HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  published  biweekly— 26  times 
a  year.) 

Any  time  you  decide  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  isn't  for  you,  you 
may  cancel  your  subscription — no  strings  attached. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  off  the  coupon  today.  I'm  count- 
ing on  your  support.  Again. 


IHARPEKS  VTCSEkS 


.•rr>  years  li^r^id 
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□  I  LIKE  WRAPAROUND!  I'LL  TRY  HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Name 


Address 


Rush  my  first  copy  and  bill  me 
for  just  $6  for  26  weeks 
(HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is 
published  biweekly,  26  times  a 
year).  I  understand  I  may 
cancel  my  subscription  any  time 
I  am  not  fully  satisfied. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW! 
JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO: 

Harper's  Weekly,  P.O.  Box  2625  Boulder,  Colorado  80302  U2120 


City 


State 


Zip 


CONFESSIONS 
OF  AN  EX-SMOKER 


"I  kept  saying,  'Once  it's  all  over,  I  can  sit  down 
and  have  a  smoke'  " 


Budd  Whitebook 

MY  behavior  was  not 
good.  My  wife  and 
friends  have  told  me 
about  it.  They  said  I 
was  not  myself.  They 
had  never  seen  me  like  that  before. 
I  was  hostile.  My  mouth,  a  friend 
said,  was  drawn  back  like  a  mask  in 
a  Japanese  Noh  play.  They  did  not 
recognize  me.  I  was  vile.  I  believe 
what  I  hear.  That  is  to  say,  if  that 
is  what  they  thought,  then  I  was 
insane. 

After  smoking  for  sixteen  years, 
smoking  heavily,  I  just  stopped.  That 
was  the  only  way  to  do  it,  I  had 
heard — no  cutting  down,  no  chang- 
ing brands.  It  was  a  big  decision  to 
make  and  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
hard.  Rut  on  the  far  side  of  the  initial 
cliff i  there  was  going  to  be  a 

new  me.  and  I  had  high  hopes.  I  am 
still  not  s  'now  things  are  different 
in  my  life,  I  lit.  if  they  are,  the  differ- 
ences are  not  what  I  had  in  mind. 
I  never  expected,  for  instance,  that 
I  could  be  vile. 

It  is  surely  all  for  the  best  that 
my  friends'  memories  of  my  first 
weeks  without  a  smoke  are  imperfect. 
"I  wondered  what  you  had  against 
me"  is  what  they  say  when  I  ask  to 
be  reminded,  or  "You  were  very  in- 
tense," or  "Christ, you  were  nasty  ,"or, 


as  someone  truly  said,  "You  were 
vile,"  and  declined  to  elaborate. 
True,  but  inadequate,  in  my  wife 
Susan's  opinion.  I  suggested,  "I  was 
vile,  and  that's  not  the  half  of  it." 
She  had  to  admit  that  it  wasn't  the 
half  of  it.  I  said,  "I  was  a  raving 
shit.'  We  both  laughed  and  she 
agreed.  But  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  not  such  a  good  joke.  Susan  will 
not  talk  to  me  about  those  first  days. 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING  I  did  not 
think  more  clearly.  Only  after 
I  quit,  when  the  fact  of  my 
not  smoking  any  longer  be- 
came a  main  concern  in  my 
life,  did  I  begin  to  do  some  simple 
sums  and  reckoning  which  before- 
hand would  have  discouraged  me. 
Plain  facts  make  the  knees  weak.  For 
example — and  one  of  this  sort  should 
do — in  the  sixteen  years  and  more 
I  smoked,  I  burnt  away  292,000 
cigarettes.  My  decision,  in  other 
words,  was  not  based  on  any  physical 
imperative,  like  inability  to  draw 
breath,  but  on  good  reasons — it  was 
all  in  my  head.  I  had  been  promising 
my  wife  I  would  stop  smoking:  she 
had  already  quit.  For  years  I  had 
been  thinking  I  would  give  it  up 
before  I  turned  thirty,  and  I  was 


running  out  of  time.  I  was  more  o 
less  sure  that  smoking  two  and  ! 
half  packs  of  Pall  Malls  a  day  wa 
not  doing  me  any  good.  A  frien. 
gave  another  reason,  the  one  whic.' 
at  the  last  moment  furnished  me  th 
determination  I  missed  in  the  pre 
vious  good  reasons.  He  had  stoppe> 
smoking  and  had  started  again,  but! 
when  he  stopped,  he  could  say,  "  I 
don't  need  it."  I  liked  the  idea.  1\ 
was  going  to  be  a  liberation.  Min i  i 
over  matter.  I  still  talk  to  cigarette 
and  tell  the  bastards  I  don't  nee 
them. 

Part  of  the  mental  preparatio 
was   the  anticipation   of  suffering 
Everyone  who  has  quit  will  be  gla, 
to  tell  you  about  his  period  of  witl 
drawal,  and  I  am  no  different.  1 1 
may  be  useful  to  someone  who  wan1  i 
to  quit  to  think  of  the  pain  to  corn* 
however,  not  only  as  an  inevitab 
discomfort  but  as  the  price  of  admi  i 
sion  to  success.  People  will  admh  | 
you.  beautiful  women  will  seek  you 
company,  and  your  portrait  will  han 
in  all  the  post  offices. 

I   expected   the   nervousness,  ( 
course.  I  did  not  much  care  that 
could  not  concentrate  or  that  I  ball 
bled  or  that  I  felt  embarrassed  cj 
that  the  omelet  I  made  the  first  da 
got  scrambled.  Something  was  misi- 1 
ing,  but  I  never  knew  what.  M 
eleventh  finger?  I  knew  I  stared  to 
long  at  things  and  people,  and  I  w<d 
aware  of  pausing  lengthily  in  ac  j 
and  conversations  without  being  abll 
to  help  it.  It  was  nervousness.  to< 
which  caused  me  to  stammer  or  Iji 
speak  too  fast,  to  emit  my  words  tji 
if  they  were  large  and  sticky  thing  i 
I  could  not  look  someone  in  the  e]1 
in  conversation. 

I  was  not  right  in  the  head.  I 
experienced  for  about  a  month 
kind  of  dizziness  that  lasted  ten 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  It  was  til 
sort  of  disequilibrium  I  have  fe  I 
when  someone  yells  in  my  ear.  ar 
in  fact  I  often  covered  my  ears  <|l 
rubbed  them  to  make  the  dinning  d 
away.  I  felt  feverish  during  the  I 
periods  and  red  in  the  face.  It  w;|j 
a  discomfort  I  associate  with  chili 
hood,  with  being  small  and  we?| 
and  manipulable.  The  closest  aduj 
experience  I  can  think  of  is  beii 
held    deliberately    off    balance  Iji 
someone  much  stronger:  a  sense  j 
humiliation  is  part  of  it.  While  til 
shouting    and    dizziness    lasted,  j 
walked  around  with  my  teeth  ar| 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  EX-SMOKER 


fists  clenched.  I  wanted  to  pick  a 
tight  and  to  blurt  out  the  first  mean 
thing  that  came  to  mind.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  episodes  that  I 
turned  on  a  salesman  who  had 
touched  my  arm,  and  during  an- 
other when  I  accused  my  wife  of 
taking  someone's  side  against  me  in 
a  dispute  which  had  never  taken 
place.  Once  the  dizzy  spell  wore  off, 
I  subsided  into  a  sane  nervousness. 

My  body  was  sicker  than  I  thought 
it  could  be.  The  joints  in  my  arms 
and  shoulders  and  the  muscles  in 
my  chest  and  my  calves  hurt  so 
badly  the  first  night  I  hid  in  the  dark 
and  cried.  That  pain  lasted  only 
one  day,  but  for  at  least  a  week  I 
was  always  aching  somewhere.  My 
mouth,  nose,  throat,  stomach,  and 
eacli  tooth  were  deprived  of  smoke 
and  nicotine,  and  their  reactions 
lasted  much  longer.  I  kept  arching 
my  mouth  wide  open  as  if  adjusting 
cheap  store-bought  teeth.  My  throat 
was  sore  as  if  I  had  smoked  too 
much,  perhaps  from  inhaling  too 
hard  on  an  absent  cigarette.  I  blew 
my  nose  needlessly.  It  is  staggering 
how  many  parts  of  me — phalange, 
organ,  membrane,  and  hair — wanted 
a  smoke,  each  in  its  own  sore  way. 
For  two  full  weeks  I  was  nauseated. 
Peanuts  and  Irish  whiskey  are  as 
good  a  way  as  I  found  to  calm  this 
sick  desire  of  the  body  for  tobacco. 
The  cure,  however,  is  expensive. 

I  will  never  believe  the  pain  itself 
was  good  for  me,  but  the  memory 
of  the  pain  is.  It  is  what  will  prevent 
me  from  smoking  again  for  as  long 
as  I  live:  I  did  not  endure  it  for  no 
purpose,  and  I  could  not  face  it 
again  or  make  the  people  close  to 
me  suffer  like  that.  Besides,  I  have 
blabbed.  I  have  told  everyone  I  know 
and  quite  a  few  total  strangers  that 
I  stopped  smoking  and  suffered  nau- 
sea and  soreness  because  of  it.  Each 
person  I  tell  has  an  encouraging 
word,  more  than  half  shake  my  hand, 
and  so)  times  I  get  kissed.  It  helps 
to  be  petted.  If  I  start  again,  a  great 
many  people  are  going  to  think  I'm 
a  jerk.  I  sup        they  will  tell  me  so. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  DAY  with- 
out a  cigarette  I  began  to 
be  amazed  at  how  much  of 
my  identity,  how  much  of 
what  I  was  to  myself,  was 
smoker.  Without  the  cigarette  itself, 
without  so  many  doses  of  nicotine  in 


my  bloodstream,  without  the  smoke 
haze  between  you  and  me,  I  was  in- 
complete; I  was  naked.  I  was  at  a 
loss:  each  time  I  did  not  have  a  cig- 
arette, three  or  four  times  an  hour, 
my  body  was  saying,  ""Well,  now 
what?"  and  I  had  no  answer.  I  was 
not  myself.  A  friend  I  visited  on  the 
fifth  day  told  me  later,  "You  were 
the  most  incredibly  pathetic  person 
I'd  ever  seen."  In  the  hour  I  spent 
with  him  I  was  frenetically  popping 
Life  Savers,  looking  over  my  shoul- 
der, and  talking,  if  talk  is  what  such 
noise  and  shrieking  is,  about  noth- 
ing but  the  cigarettes  I  wasnt  smok- 
ingl 

People  still  ask  if  it  is  especially 
hard  not  to  smoke  at  a  party  or 
when  I  have  a  drink.  No,  it  is  not.  I 
smoked  everywhere  but  in  bed  and 
the  shower.  It  is  just  as  hard  here 
as  there  or  there  or  there. 

My  hands,  of  course,  were  the 
most  troublesome.  '"Absence  of  oc- 
cupation is  not  rest,"  wrote  William 
Cowper,  "A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a 
mind  distressed."  I  will  testify  the 
same  holds  true  for  a  smoker's  hand. 
My  unemployed  hands  began  living 
a  life  of  their  own;  they  were  con- 
stantly doing  things  I  did  not  mean 
for  them  to  be  doing.  All  the  ges- 
tures of  my  right  hand — my  smok- 
ing hand — were  especially  visible  the 
first  few  days.  It  kept  reaching  after 
a  cigarette,  kept  patting  me  down  in 
search  of  the  smoker's  luggage — the 
pack  and  the  lighter — which  was 
part  of  my  bulk  and  silhouette.  Only 
after  three  weeks  did  I  stop  rubbing 
my  right  index  finger  across  my 
compressed  lips.  I  developed  new 
mannerisms,  the  worst  being  the 
habit  of  covering  my  face  when  I 
talked:  at  a  loss,  I  was  trying  to  get 
lost.  To  calm  my  hands  and  my 
mouth  I  nibbled  and  munched  all 
the  time,  but  so  intense  and  consum- 
ing were  my  empty  desperate  ges- 
tures that  I  lost  weight  during  the 
first  two  weeks. 

Cigarettes  were  important  for  talk- 
ing, especially  when  I  was  sitting 
down;  without  them  I  have  had 
trouble  holding  up  my  end  of  a  con- 
versation. I  noticed  this  as  soon  as 
I  quit,  and  thought  I  was  missing 
my  favorite  prop.  Of  course  I  was, 
but  there  was  more  to  it.  Every  time 
I  reached  for  the  pack  or  leaned  this 
way  or  that  to  flick  an  ash  or  get  a 
light  I  was  adjusting  the  spatial  re- 
lationships of  the  participants.  I  was 


smoking  with  my  hand,  all  rig! 
but  also  with  my  shoulders,  my  fee 
and  the  seat  of  my  pants.  Flickir 
an  ash  is  flicking  an  ash,  a  habit 
gesture,  leaning  forward  and  bac 
But  by  means  of  my  cigarette 
could  also  change  my  physical  pos 
tion  in  ways  which  must  have  ma(, 
a  difference  in  the  conversation, 
believe  I  felt  awkward  and  tongu 
tied  because  these  important  shil 
of  the  body  as  I  worked  my  cigaretj 
were  cued  to  the  content  of  the  co 
versation.  Put  another  way,  my  cig 
rette  was  an  excuse  to  move  closi 
or  to  break  eye  contact  or  to  ado 
a  more  open  posture;  without  n 
cigarette  I  cannot  hide  what  I  a 
doing  with  my  body*  just  as  it 
also  impossible  to  hide  my  face  h 
hind  a  pall  of  smoke  or  the  glare 
a  match  when  I  want  to  put  distam 
between   my   interlocutor  and  rr 
and  at  such  times  I  do  feel  nake 
I  still  catch  myself  leaning  or  shi' 
ing  in  one  of  the  old  ways  every  n 
and  then  and  wonder  what  the  poi 
of  that  movement  might  be.  My  bo 
language  has  lapsed  into  pidgin.  R 
cently,  I  have  been  slouching  in  n 
seat. 


NO  ONE  ASKS  YOU  to  jl 
tify  not  smoking.  A  nin 
ty-year-old  chain  smok 
will  admit  cigarettes  a 
no  good  for  you.  Cigaret 
advertising  resolutely  warns  that  tl 
practice  is  hazardous.  In  our  cultu 
not  smoking  needs  no  more  justific 
tion  than  Mom,  apple  pie,  or  livii 
in  Vermont. 

Like  everyone  who  has  tried 
stop,  success  or  failure,  I  hoped 
gain  something  by  giving  up  t! 
weed — rather,  for  giving  it  up, 
reward.  It  wasn't  the  money.  IV 
habit  was  costing  me  a  dollar  a  d. 
if  I  bought  by  the  carton,  yet  n 
pocket  is  no  fuller  than  before, 
steak  is  still  a  steak,  I'm  sad  to  sa 
and  so  is  an  apple,  and  so  are  pot 
toes,  and  the  same  goes  for  asp; 
agus  and  for  all  the  flora  and  faui 
I  usually  eat,  and  a  beer  still  leav 
me  cold.  The  payoff  is  supposed 
be  change  for  the  better.  So:  may] 
my  sense  of  smell  is  better:  sixtei 
days  after  I  quit  I  ran  a  mile  for  tl 
first  time  in  twelve  years,  and  I  n 
every  morning,  which  may  be  ma 
ing  me  more  efficient;  a  few  wee 
before  I  stopped  I  had  my  tee 


jlpd  and  I  can  still  feei  the  ridges 
Me  back  of  my  teeth  with  my 
me — fantastic;  I  think  my  laugh 
Better  laugh  than  it  was. 
Tit  is  as  upbeat  as  I  am  going 
b  it  s  all  1  can  think  of.  Is  there 
■justifying  the  decision  or  the 
fjing?  1  badger  friends  to  tell  me 

■  changes  they  have  seen,  and  get 
;k?niiles.  There  is  no  justifying, 
lenan  in  the  liquor  store  stopped 
Be  years  ago.  "Do  you  remember 
■"It  was  the  day  I  died,"  he 

■  "Do  you  feel  better?"  No,  he 
ienot,  and  he  adds  that  not  smok- 
g  aved  his  life  a  couple  of  years 
pivhen  he  had  pneumonia, 
liend,  if  you  are  thinking  of 
li  ng,  don't  start  hoping  the  world 
ging  to  be  a  new  place  once  it's 
■rer — and  from  time  to  time  you, 

0  will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

rHE  TIME  I  SPENT  at  it! 
Fifty  cigarettes  a  day  at 
five  minutes  apiece,  a  low 
figure,  meant  more  than 
four  hours  returned  to  my 
fjiwhen  I  stopped — meant  a  quar- 
rjf  my  waking  time  empty,  for  I 
r  easonably  sure  now  that  I  did 
it^ften  smoke  and  do  something 
it  at  the  same  time,  though  I 
oght  I  did.  I  certainly  could 
i!;e  while  reading,  or  driving  the 
I||  New  York  to  New  Haven  is  a 
s'nce  of  five  cigarettes),  or  rak- 
gthe  leaves,  but  more  frequently 
c;arette  punctuated  my  activities, 
af  I  cannot  begin  to  reckon  how 
a'y  five-minute-size  holes  I  habit- 
\\  punched  out  of  my  day  to  make 
(  time  pass.  For  the  first  two 
iks,  and  now,  too,  though  less, 

1  time  gained  was  very  heavy  on 
jhands. 

lore  than  three  months  without  a 
flee,  time  still  moves  more  slowly 
a  it  used  to  when  I  am  by  myself, 
vitch  the  clock,  and  I  build  enor- 
(fs  enthusiasm  for  any  small  er- 
n  I  can  plan  and  run  at  a  specific 
i.  Like  a  hospital  patient,  I  look 
Jrard  to  mealtimes.  A  prompt  ar- 
il all  my  life,  these  days  I  am 
'y;  often  I  say,  "At  two  o'clock 
ill  get  up  and  go  to  such  and  such 
lace,"  yet  by  two  I  am  there 
lady  and  on  my  way  back.  I  have 
Ji  getting  into  long  conversations 
streets  and  corridors  these  past 
Iths. 

f/hen  I  smoked  there  were  sensa- 


tions and  gestures  with  which  one 
by  one  I  told  the  time  of  day,  my 
time  of  day,  an  absolute  and  per- 
sonal time  of  day.  Morning  to  me 
was  the  taste  of  smoker's  crud  in 
my  mouth,  not  the  alarm  clock  or 
birdsong  or  being  all  slept  out,  for 
morning  to  me  could  be  2:00  P.M. 
Bedtime  was  a  familiar,  and  I  believe 
exact,  state  of  dryness  in  the  nostrils. 
I  used  to  stay  up  quite  late  as  a 
habit;  I  am  rarely  up  past  12:30 
now.  I  think  I  am  less  a  night  owl 
because  my  body  is  responding  to 
the  customary  ways  of  getting  ready 
to  tuck  in  for  the  night — the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  feeling  tired — instead 
of  waiting  for  my  nasal  membranes 
to  dry  out  and  my  right  hand  to 
make  its  last  trip  to  my  face.  My 
personal  time  was,  after  all,  tangible, 
being  measured  in  cigarettes,  not 
hours,  and  unlike  minutes  it  could 
be  bunched  or  stretched:  if  I  smoked 
heavily  in  the  morning,  I  smoked 
less  at  night.  But  my  day  had  a 
course  of  fifty  cigarettes  to  run.  I 
could  no  more  cut  down  than  I  could 
make  the  real  day  twenty-one  hours 
long. 

At  more  than  three  months  with- 
out a  cigarette,  I  feel  there  is  some- 
thing other  than  the  tastes  and  ges- 
tures of  smoking  missing  from  my 
life,  and  I  know  the  feeling  was 
stronger  in  the  first  days.  It  was  a 
sense  of  loss,  and  my  conjecture  now 
is  that  what  I  lost  was  my  place  in 
the  day,  my  confidence  that  I  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  do  next.  I  am 
sure  I  was  mentally  unquiet  at  first 
because  I  did  not  know  what  time 
it  was. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  of  giving 
up  smoking  has  been  the 
most  egocentric  episode  in 
my  life,  and  I  am  vain  by 
nature.  That  is  what  has 
happened,  that  is  the  difference.  The 
drama  of  having  survived  one  more 
day  but  of  having  to  face  another 
Pork  Chop  Hill  tomorrow  allows  me 
to  organize  the  world  as  a  platoon 
which  I  drill  hard.  I  say  no  more 
than  "It's  fourteen  weeks  today," 
and  not  only  does  everyone  know 
what  I  mean  but  someone  is  sure  to 
pet  me  and  tell  me  all  the  good 
things  I  am  all  cars  to  hear.  Some- 
times, when  I  am  done  sharing  in- 
timacies, it  turns  out  that  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  been  my  audi- 


ence also  kicked  the  habit.  I  say, 
"Oh,  then  you  know,"  and  the  con- 
versation comes  to  an  end.  The  truth 
of  it,  however,  is  that  I  believe  I  am 
the  only  one. 

Others  have  observed  much  the 
same  in  me.  It  was  disappointing  that 
putting  smoke  and  nicotine  out  of 
my  life  brought  no  consequential 
outward  change  that  I  could  see.  My 
friends  do  not  see,  smell,  or  hear  any 
differences  either.  What  they  do  say 
they  notice  is  a  difference  in  the  ego. 

My  friend  Bill,  who  lives  six  houses 
down  the  street,  administered  snorts 
of  Jim  Beam  when  I  thumped  on  his 
door  at  2:00  a.m.  and  stayed  for 
hours — moaning,  driveling,  and  in- 
sisting the  topic  of  conversation  be 
me.  It  was  not  the  pleasure  of  my 
company  that  made  him  sit  up  with 
me  most  nights  for  two  weeks.  I  have 
confidence  now,  as  I  did  not  have  be- 
fore, that  my  friends  do  love  me. 
That  is  to  say,  I  like  myself. 

I  am  not  worried  that  this  new 
narcissism  will  cause  me  to  waste 
away,  or  turn  me  into  a  flower,  while 
I  contemplate  my  reflected  beauty 
everywhere  I  look;  I  think  this  is  the 
change  for  the  better.  My  friends 
find  me  more  open.  I  have  made 
some  new  friends,  too,  and  that  has 
been  easier  for  me  than  it  used  to 
be.  These  days  I  spend  so  much 
breath  revealing  myself  to  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  new  faces  that  I 
always  feel  I  have  just  finished  ex- 
hausting someone's  patience.  Still, 
when  I  asked  my  friend  Malcolm 
what  he  thought  of  this  change  in 
me,  he  said,  "It's  a  phase.  If  it  lasts 
two  years,  I'll  be  bored."  If  it  does, 
he'll  have  me  for  company. 

IN  THE  LAST  MONTH  or  six 
weeks,  not  often  desirous  of  a 
smoke  and  my  smoker's  ges- 
tures gone  or  fading  fast,  the 
narrative  possibilities  of  the 
event  as  history  hold  my  interest  and 
fill  my  conversation  more  than  the 
fact  that  I  have  stopped  smoking. 
My  story — my  success  story,  I  should 
say — has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
my  identity  as  the  fifty  cigarettes  a 
day  I  used  to  smoke  were.  It's  my 
trade.  I  am  not  by  nature  (or  his- 
tory )  an  achiever,  and  this  is  my 
major  accomplishment.  I  wish  it  were 
visible. 

Biuftl  Whitebook  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  Burlington,  Vermont. 
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THE  FIRST  TIME 

Twenty-eight  well-known  American  per- 
sonalities from  Erica  Jong  to  Debbie  Reyn- 
olds, from  Benjamin  Spock  to  Rudy  Vallee, 
tell  their  first  sexual  experiences  to 
the  writer-interviewer  team  of  Karl  and 
Anne  Taylor  Flem- 
ing. Funny  yet  in- 
structive and  in- 
sightful, The  First 
Time  is  one  of  the 
most  talked-about 
books  of  this  sea- 
son. 


Timers 


.tell  about 
their  f  irst  sexual 
experience 


Pub.  Price  $7.95 
Member's  $5.55 
Code:  74929 


BEYOND  THE  BEDROOM  WALL 

Larry  Woiwode's  one-hundred-year  chron- 
icle of  the  Neumillers  explores  the  pat- 
terns of  change  that  have  affected  the 
structure  of  American  families.  In  a  non- 
linear form,  the  reader  follows  the  Neumil- 
lers with  different 
eyes,  from  many 
points  of  view,  and 
in  the  process  learns 
a  great  deal  about 
himself  from  this 
powerful  bestselling 
novel. 

Pub.  Price  $12.50 
Member's  $8.75 
Code:  70936 


AMERICAN  MASTERS: 
The  Voice  and  the  Myth 

American  Masters  is  eight  twentieth-c 
tury  artists,  each  of  whom  stands 
certain  aspects  of  American  art  and  t 
dition  and  has  immense  influence 
world  culture.  O'Doherty's  theme  is 
dialogue  betwe 
an   artist's  wort 
his      "voice" — 
work's  impress 
on  the  public,  a 
the  "myth"  that  s 
rounds  each  artis 

Pub.  Price  $25, 
Member's  $13 ! 
Code:  72521 


MICHELANGELO:  THE  PAINTER 

Published  in  coor- 
dination with  the 
Italian  National 
Committee  to  Hon- 
or Michelangelo, 
this  magnificent 
book  brilliantly  pre- 
sents all  of  his  ar- 
tistry in  more  than 
120  illustrations,  in- 
cluding 100  full-col- 
or plates. 

Pub.  Price  $75.00 
Member's  $22.95 
Code:  88082 


THE  GREAT  RAILWAY  BAZAAR 

Trains  can  still  be  fun.  The  Orient  Ex- 
press, The  Khyber  Pass  Local,  The  Ozora 
Limited — a  grand  tour  in  the  grand  tra- 
dition on  those  trains  with  wonderful, 
intriguing  names. 
Theroux  details  the 
landscapes  of  two 
continents  with  the 
same  clarity  that 
has  distinguished 
his  bestselling  nov- 
els. 

Pub.  Price  $10.00 
Member's  $7.00 
Code:  75784 


SHOGUN 

Set  in  seventeenth-century  Japan,  Shdg 
is  an  epic  of  the  classic  confrontat 
between  two  c 
tures  —  Occider 
and  Oriental.  Jarr 
Clavell's  mastei 
saga  depicts  a  i 
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CLAVOJ>     olence  and  intrig* 
as  it  moves  frc' 
the  medieval  to  tj 
modern  world. 
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Pub.  Price 
Member's 
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$12. 
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THE  FIRST  CASUALTY 

It  is  said,  "In  war,  truth  is  the  first  ca- 
sualty"; Phillip  Knightley's  narrative  ac- 
count of  war  correspondents  from  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  Ernest  Hemingway  to 
David  Halberstam 
and  Wilfred  Burchett 
sadly  reaffirms  the 
adage.  The  book  is 
an  authoritative  his- 
tory full  of  reminis- 
cences. 


Pub.  Price  $12.95 
Member's  $9.00 
Code:  57642 


RAGTIME 

E.  L.  Doctorow's  fourth  novel  is  set  in 
America  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  plot  follows  three  families  whose 
lives  become  entwined  with  the  likes  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Henry  Ford,  Harry  Houdini, 
Emma  Goldman,  and 
a  host  of  historical 
celebrities.  Ragtime 
is  destined  to  re- 
main on  the  best- 
seller lists  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 
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Pub.  Price  $8.95 
Member's  $6.25 
Code:  74489 


AGAINST  OUR  WILL: 
Men,  Women  and  Rape 

Susan  Brownmiller  moves  to  the  forefrc 
of  feminist  thought  with  this  immens 
controversial  stu 
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Pub.  Price  $10. 
Member's  $7.j 
Code:  74907 
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RACH  OF  FAITH: 
n<:all  of  Richard  Nixon 

«^.y  White  is  the  master  chronicler  of 
American  electoral 
politics,  and  this  in- 
sightful book  bril- 
liantly reports  the 
decline  and  fall  of 
the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

Pub.  Price  $10.95 
Member's  $7.65 
Code:  79857 


riEY:  Whence  It  Came,  Where  It  Went 
iaraith's  newest  book  offers  a  broad, 
o  rent,  and  professional  view  of  the 
'0  ings  and  meanings  of  money.  With 
his  usual  wit  and 
intelligence,  he  out- 
lines its  history  and 
functions  in  a  way 
that  has  special 
meaning  for  today. 
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Pub.  Price  $10.00 
Member's  $7.00 
Code:  75857 


IllBOLDT'S  GIFT 

IeI  Bellow  has  won 
tv  rds  for  Fiction, 
cjI,  may  well  win 


SAUL 
1ELLOW 
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three  National  Book 
and  this,  his  latest 
him  his  fourth.  It's 
a  challenging,  elo- 
quent, and  exciting 
story  of  the  mental 
travels  of  two  mod- 
ern men  in  our  com- 
plex society. 

Pub.  Price  $10.00 
Member's  $7.00 
Code:  73448 


i  .VIA  PORTER'S  MONEY  BOOK 

>>titled  "How  To  Earn  It,  Spend  It,  Save 
Invest  It,  Borrow  It,  And  Use  It  to  Better 
rir  Life,"  this  massive  volume  is  ency- 
clopedic in  scope, 
eminently  useful, 
and  the  final  prod- 
uct of  more  than 
five  years'  research 
by  this  noted  news- 
paper columnist. 
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Pub.  Price  $14.95 
Member's  $10.45 
Code:  75942 


CURTAIN 

Dame  Agatha  Christie  has  regretfully 
ended  Hercule  Poirot's  detective  career 
where  it  all  began,  at  Styles  Court.  Cur- 
tain, rich  in  tension 
and  suspense,  will 
rate  along  with  other 
great  classics  like 
Murder  on  the  Ori- 
ent Express  and 
Ten  Little  Indians. 


Pub.  Price  $7.95 
Member's  $5.55 
Code:  75841 
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POWERS  OF  MIND 

Yet  another  fascinating  bestseller  from 
Adam  Smith,  author  of  The  Money  Game. 
He  not  only  tells  us  how  the  brain  func- 
tions, but  also  cov- 
ers the  landscapes 
of  the  phenomena 
of  "thought"  move- 
ments— from  EST 
and  Arica  to  TM 
and  new  Yoga. 

Pub.  Price  $10.00 
Member's  $7.00 
Code:  74846 
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HOW  TO  ORDER 

You  may  order  any  of  the  books  featured  at  list  prices,  or  you  may  order  any  of  them 
at  Member's  discounted  prices  if  you  check  the  appropriate  box  and  enclose  your 
check  for  $5.99,  plus  the  amount  to  cover  the  purchase  of  the  books  selected. 

BOOKSERVICE  MEMBERS'  BENEFITS 

Bookservice  Members  receive  24  issues  a  year  of  BOOKLETTER  and  12  issues  a  year 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  are  currently  a  subscriber  to  Harper's  Magazine,  the 
term  of  your  Bookservice  Membership  will  be  extended  pro  rata  by  the  remaining 
term  of  your  Harper's  subscription. 

Bookservice  Members  have  no  obligation  to  buy  any  books.  (Bookservice  is  definitely 
not  a  club.)  Members  save  up  to  70%  on  special  bargains,  25% -30%  on  general 
titles  including  bestsellers,  and  even  15%  on  reference  and  university  press  titles. 

You  may  become  a  Member  of  Bookservice  and  receive  full  book-buying  discounts, 
BOOKLETTER,  and  Harper's  Magazine  at  just  $5.99  for  the  next  eight  months  (you 
will  be  billed  semiannually  thereafter) — instead  of  the  regular  $15.00  a  year. 


Yes,  enter  my  Membership  in  Bookservice  at  the  special  rate  of  just  $5.99  for 
the  next  eight  months  (you  will  bill  me  semiannually  thereafter  for  my  Mem- 
bership) instead  of  the  regular  $15.00  a  year.  This  entitles  me  to  full  discount 
book-buying  privileges,  sixteen  issues  of  BOOKLETTER,  and  eight  issues  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

□  I  enclose  $5.99,  plus  $  for  books  I  want  at  Member's  Prices. 

□  I  do  not  want  to  join  Bookservice,  but  enclose  $  for  books  at  list 

prices. 

□  I  am  currently  a  Bookservice  Member  and  enclose  $   for  books  at 

Member's  Prices. 

Send  Order  To: 

Book  Order  Department 

Bookservice 

Two  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Code  Title  Quantity      List  Price      Member's  Price 


TOTAL  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED  $  

(N.Y.  State  residents,  add  appropriate  sales  tax.)  Postage  and  handling  included 
in  price.  Please  allow  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  delivery  by  fourth-class  book 
rate  mail. 
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PUZZLE 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  The  Listener) 

Instructions  for  this  month's  puzzle:  Twelve  lights  (i.e.,  words  to  be 
entered  in  the  diagram)  are  unclued.  Four  of  them  are  Theme-Words  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  which  form  a  familiar  group  with  something  in  common. 
Each  Theme-Word  then  has  its  own  pair  of  "variations" — two  words 
which  relate  to  that  Theme-Word  in  a  certain  way.  The  relationship  may 
be  different  in  each  case. 

For  example,  if  Theme-Word  A  were  salt,  its  variations  might  be 
sailor  and  tar  (synonyms);  and  if  Theme-Word  B  were  pepper,  its 
variations  might  be  vim  (for  "pep")  and  through  (for  "per")  (compo- 
nent definitions). 

Clue  answers  include  one  proper  name  and  one  brand  name.  As  al- 
ways, mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  111. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1.  Theme-Word  D  (9) 

8.  Variation  on  Theme -Word  B  (4) 

12.  Stranger  rewired  switches  (7) 

13.  Works  a  rope  trickily  (5) 

14.  Rather  precious  possession  of  Hopalong  Cassidy?  (4) 
16.  Being  more  waterlogged,  moved  through  water  to  dock 

(8) 

18.  Theme-Word  B  (7) 

19.  Star  vocally  in  the  descendant  (3) 

20.  Rich  eccentric  sounds  from  axes  (4) 

23.  Detail  untrained  unit  to  point  a  gun  the  wrong  way 
outside  (7) 

24.  Very  big  woman  gives  you  the  second  longest  flower! 

(6) 

25.  Liberal  Arts  ruler  (4) 

28.  Redcap  loses  head,  flips  over  astronaut's  power  brake 

(5) 

29.  List  in  ship— responsible  for  Walking  Tall?  (6) 

30.  Kafka's  hero  gets  passport  joke  (3) 

31.  Just  a  country  get-together  (4) 

32.  European  river,  in  shape  a  hairpin  turn  (6) 
34.  Theme-Word  A  (5) 

36.  Reactionary   gentleman   in   places   for  fastidious 
linguists  (7) 

37.  Garbage  in  decline  (6) 

38.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  A  (7) 

41.  Earring  could  make  you  more  inflamed  (7) 

42.  Wayward  sailor  in  drink?  Quite  the  reverse,  and  he's 
ravishing!  (6) 

43.  Material  characters,  utter  sex  perverts  (8) 

44.  Secretly  trace  what  come  after  colons  (5) 

45.  Some  drawers  do  this  and  the  rest  start  harder  (4) 

46.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  D  (9) 

DOWN 

1.  Bead— mounting  for  Spanish  death's  head  (4) 

2.  Wnat  guardian  does  toward  the  back?  (8) 

3.  Pitches  a  kind  of  curve,  and  I  make  29A  (5) 

4.  It  supports  highly  everything  after  the  first  of  the 
month  (4) 

5.  Gossip  coming  from  all  directions  (4) 

6.  Theme-Word  C  (6) 

7.  I'm  transformed  into  Roman  convention  speaker  (9) 

9.  Crooked  is  the  robbery  (5) 
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10.  Cookie  requires  more  of  shortening  on  both  ends ) 

1 1 .  Variation  on  Theme-  Word  A  (9) 

15.  American  writer  has  manuscript  displaying  his  wcs 

17.  Rain  softly  on  what  belongs  to  us  (4) 

20.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  C  (two  words—  3,6) 

21.  K  symbolically  is  to  map  us  unusually  (9) 

22.  Raw  one  in  France  about  to  split  (6) 

25.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  B  (3) 

26.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  C  (two  words—  3,5) 

27.  Standing  up,  makes  lace  (American)  (6) 
31.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  D  (6) 

33.  Little  Devil's  Inlet?  Produces  shellfish  (6) 

35.  Aspect  of  forgotten  ethical  principle  (5) 

36.  Illiterate  prose  openings  (5) 

39.  Nautically  responsive  part  of  Bay  Area  (4) 

40.  Celebrity  turns  up,  darn  it  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Puzzle  Ec  r,: 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  En« 
must  be  received  by  February  7.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct !  H 
tions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  il 
tion  will  be  printed  in  the  March  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  print!  »l 
the  April  issue. 

Note  for  beginners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  ins  I 
tions  for  this  month's  puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  ho  " 
decipher  clues.  For  a  complete  introduction  to  clue-solving,  write  to 
Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
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INow  when  you  subscribe  to  Saturday  Review 
I  you  join  a  select  society. . . 

The  National  Society  of  Literature  and  the  Arts 
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fxif  s  be low  is  registered  as  j  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Society  o( 
Literature  and  thr  Arts  and  is  en- 
titled lo  -all  benefits  and  privileges 
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Saturday  Review 
subscribers  aw 
automatically 
enrolled  in  the 
Society— entitled 
to  all  benefits 
and  privileges 
-at  no  extra  cost. 


ie  readers  of  Saturday  Review  are  alive 
ti  deas,  interested  in  the  arts,  concerned 
v  h  the  quality  of  human  life. 
|r  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  Saturday 
feview  has  helped  form  the  National 
■piety  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,  whose 
r  -pose  it  is  to  encourage  and  support 
I  arts  in  the  community  and  on  a 
s  te-wide  and  national  scale  . . .  and  so, 
*r  subscriber's  reading  experience  with 
t  ■  magazine  is  expanded  into  a  living 
eoerience  with  the  arts  themselves. 

|  Now,  Saturday  Review  subscribers 
a?  automatically  enrolled  as  members  of 
it;  National  Society  of  Literature  and  the 
llts.  Without  extra  cost.  And.are  entitled 
tail  the  advantages  of  membership,  which 
::Iude,  in  addition  to  a  full  year  of 

turday  Review: 

•  The  NSLA  Artsletter  in  each  isssue 
of  Saturday  Review. 

[  •  Participation  with  fellow-members 
and  national  figures  in  the  arts  at 

j    conferences,  programs,  and  arts 
events  planned  by  the  Society. 

•  Every  member  is  eligible  to  join 
special  world  tours.  The  editors  and 
contributing  editors  of  Saturday 
Review  often  participate  in  the  tours 
personally. 

•  Every  member  is  eligible  for  a  20 
per  cent  discount  on  the  purchase  of 
books,  records,  tapes,  and  art  prints 
ordered  through  the  NSLA  coopera- 
tive buying  service.  (No  minimum 
purchase  required.) 

•  Every  member  is  eligible  for  all 
cooperative  buying  benefits  planned 
by  the  Society  — travel,  insurance,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
ociety  includes  Agnes  de  Mille,  Andrew 
Vyeth,  James  Michener,  Leontyne  Price, 
Jorman  Cousins,  R.  Buckminster  Fuller, 
ichard  Rodgers,  Harold  Taylor,  Roger 
tevens,  Walter  Kerr,  and  S.  Spencer  Grin. 

Among  the  Society's  activities, 
lanned  or  already  carried  out,  are: 

•  A  weekend  conference  led  by 
]amcs  Michener  on  the  problems 
encountered  by  new  writers  in 
publishing  first  novels. 

•  A  guided  tour  of  private  homes 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 


•  A  weekend  conference  on  the  art  of 
film-making  led  by  Judith  Crist, 
Saturday  Review  movie  critic,  and 
Burt  Lancaster. 

•  A  conference  on  subsidy  of  the  opera 
with  major  figures  from  opera 
companies  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Houston,  and  Washington. 

•  A  behind-the-scenes  tour  of  Soviet 
ballet  led  by  Walter  Terry,  Saturday 
Review  dance  critic. 

•  Cooperation  with  schools  and 
colleges  across  the  country  in 
conferences  on  the  arts  in  education. 

•  Formation  of  local  chapters  of  the 
Society  for  community  action  where 
members  wish  to  undertake  specific 
projects. 

•  Compilation  of  a  national  directory 
of  grants  for  individuals  in  the  arts. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW... 
LIVELIER  THAN  EVER 

In  Saturday  Review  you'll  find  new 
luster,  variety,  and  excitement  on  every 
page. 

You'll  find  it  in  articles  that  make 
news  and  conversation,  issue  after  issue. 
By  contributors  like  R.  Buckminster 
Fuller,  Kurt  Waldheim,  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Indira  Gandhi,  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  William  Ruckelshaus,  Jacques 
Cousteau,  John  Hersey,  Alistair  Cooke. 

You'll  find  it  in  off-the-beaten-track 
travel  coverage  by  Horace  Sutton.  And 
in  the  famous  Saturday  Review  book 
reviews.  (SR  surpasses  every  other 
general  magazine  in  America  in  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  book 
coverage.) 


You'll  find  it  in  SR's  reviews  and 
previews  of  the  arts.  By  Irving  Kolodin  on 
music,  Judith  Crist  on  films,  Henry  Hewes 
on  theatre,  Katharine  Kuh  on  fine  arts, 
Walter  Terry  on  dance,  Margaret  R. 
Weiss  on  photography. 

You'll  find  it  in  SR's  regular  depart- 
ments. By  writers  who  combine  wit  with 
wisdom:  Goodman  Ace,  Cleveland 
Amory,  John  Ciardi,  William  Cole, 
Thomas  H.  Middleton,  Leo  Rosten. 

There's  more,  much  more,  for  you  to 
read  and  enjoy  in  Saturday  Review:  the 
special  sections  on  education  and  science, 
which  appear  in  alternate  issues  . . .  the 
widely-acclaimed  "World  Progress 
Report,"  which  gives  you  the  good  news 
of  the  world  you  will  not  find  anywhere 
else  . . .  the  great  SR  cartoons  . . .  and  the 
renowned  brain-teasers  "Double- 
Crostic,"  "Literary  Crypt,"  "Wit  Twister," 
and  the  new  "Booking  a  Tour  With 
the  Bard." 

Each  new  Saturday  Review  will  add 
to  your  knowledge,  your  range  of 
interests,  and  your  enjoyment  of  living. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW— 

ENJOY  FREE  NSLA  MEMBERSHIP 

When  you  subscribe  to  SR  now  for  a 
full  year  at  $14  —  the  lowest  rate  available 
—  you  will  be  automatically  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Literature  and  the  Arts. 

A  subscription  to  Saturday  Review 
has  always  been  an  outstanding  value  for 
everyone  whose  range  of  interests 
includes  literature  and  the  arts.  Now  it's 
a  better  value  than  ever  before. 

Use  the  order  form  today  to  start 
your  Saturday  Review  subscription  and 
NSLA  membership. 


ORDER  FORM 


Yes,  please  enter  my  subscription  to 
Saturday  Review  for  one  year  at  $14 -the 
lowest  rate  available,  saving  me  $5.50  on 
single  copy  costs.  I  understand  that,  as  a 
Saturday  Review  subscriber,  I'll  auto- 
matically be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Society  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts,  entitled  to  all  benefits  and  privileges, 
and  will  be  sent  a  personal  membership 
card. 

□  $14  enclosed  □  Bill  me 

(Above  offer  good  in  U.S.  only) 


Name 


Addi 


C.ty 


State 


Zip 


Mail  lo:  SATURDAY  RIVIEW 

P.O.  Box  2118,  Rock  Island,  III.  61207 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


r 


AH  SO! 


Those  of  you  who  occasion- 
ally remove  a  cork  (and  occa- 
sionally leave  half  in  the  bottle) 
no  doubt  will  appreciate  the 
sentiment  behind  the  name  of 
this  tool.  When  you  first  use  it 
you  can  immediately  imagine 
what  must  have  led  the  design- 
er to  exclaim  "Ah  so!"  upon 
his  discovery.  The  Ah  So  de- 
vice is  inserted  on  each  side  of 
the  cork  and  is  removed  with  a 
rotating  motion,  thus  eliminat- 
ing broken  corks  or  pierced 
corks  that  let  in  air  and  spoil 
the  wine.  It's  available  from  us 
for  $5  postpaid.  (C-l) 


HERE'S  A  TIP 

Caran  d'Ache,  a  Swiss  com- 
pany, makes  a  superior  porous- 
tip  pen  called  a  Fibralo  marker. 
The  assortment  of  cclCIs  is 
tremendous,  and  the  life  of  each 
pen  is  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  most  markers.  The  nylon 
Fibralo  tip  distributes  the  ink 
evenly  onto  paper.  The  tip  does 
not  change  shape  as  many 
cheaper  versions  do,  and  if  you 
lose  one  of  its  tops,  don't  worry 
— stand  it  straight  up  in  a  jar. 
The  ink  will  not  clog  in  the  top 
and  will  flow  freely  through 
the  pen.  You  can  use  it  that 
way  for  many  weeks  more.  A 
set  of  fifteen  colors  is  $7.50 
from  us,  postpaid.  (C-2) 
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WARDROBE  IN  AN  ENVELOPE 

Moisha  Kubinyi's  T-shirt  pattern  was  so  successful  that 
asked  her  back  to  tell  us  about  her  coat  pattern.  The  grace 
flowing  caftan,  as  adapted  by  the  New  Life  Pattern  Co.,  is  I 
fastest  and  easiest  coat  to  make.  It  has  no  lapels,  buttonholes^ 
inner  tailoring  with  canvas;  sleeves  don't  have  to  be  set  in,  i 
the  lining  is  a  duplicate  of  the  coat  itself.  The  cut  of  the  part 
pieces  is  shaped  to  accommodate  the  female  form  and  theref 
fits  better  than  its  primitive  counterpart  in  North  Africa.  I 
pattern  comes  with  three  neckline  choices:  a  hood,  a  stand-up 
mandarin  collar,  and  a  classic  collar.  It  either  zips  up  or  is  clo 
with  frogs.  You  can  make  inseam  pockets  or  patch  them  on.  1 
caftan  is  ideal  for  maternity  wear. 

Whether  you  make  a  winter  coat,  a  filmy  beach  cover-up 
bathrobe,  or  an  evening  gown  depends  upon  your  choice  of  fab 
Kubinyi  suggests  you  try  everything  from  fake  fur  to  cut  vel' 
or  wool  jersey. 

When  ordering  the  caftan  coat  pattern,  be  sure  to  specify  si 
petite  (6-8),  small  (10-12),  medium  (14-16),  or  large  (18-2 
Price  per  pattern  is  $2.25,  plus  30  cents  postage  and  handling.  (C 


UNDERSTANDING 

FLORA 

Maybe  you've  never  thought 
about  plants  being  fun.  But  then 
maybe  you've  never  enjoyed 
a  tuberous  begonia,  pruned  a 
monstera  deliciosa,  or  lured  a 
dracena  m'arginata  into  the  con- 
fines of  your  bath.  If  you 
haven't  done  these  things,  don't 
despair.  There's  still  hope  for 
you  and  the  green  things  in 
your  life.  But  only  if  you  read 
this  book.  For  inside  these 
pages  your  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  plants  and  flow- 
ers will  grow.  And  possibly, 
for  the  first  time,  so  will  your 
garden. 

Europeans    first  discovered 


the  hints,  ideas,  and  wisdl 
within  plants  when  the  Du 
newspaper  Algameen  Hand 
blad  published  a  series  of  li{ 
hearted  strips  by  two  devilis 
bright  girls,  Treeske  Blase  < 
Anneke  Hohmann.  The  dem; 
for  information  was  so  gr 
that  all  this  information  > 
put  together  in  The  Good-l 
mored  Gardener.  While  the  t 
mat  is  whimsical,  the  infon 
tion  is  decidedly  practical  < 
down  to  earth.  So  tend  to  th 
pages  and  then  to  your  plai 
And  don't  be  surprised  if 
dizygothica  elegantissima  gi 
you  a  knowing  wink  the  n 
time  you  pass  by. 

The  book  is  available  fr 
us  for  $8  postpaid.  (C 
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ICING  THROUGH  TO  THE  TEA 

Ka  can  soothe  the  nerves,  quiet  an  upset  stomach,  cleanse 
I  skin,  even  dye  your  ribbons.  Its  aroma  is  very  subtle;  not 
■  you  take  your  first  sip  can  you  really  appreciate  the  special 
lance  of  the  Darjeeling,  orange  pekoe,  oolong,  or  tisane.  And 
lull  flavor  of  the  tea  can't  be  brought  out  unless  the  water  is 
lig  furiously  and  the  tea  can  steep  properly. 
|!e  Museum  of  Modern  Art  liked  this  teapot's  appearance  so 
ui  that  it's  been  placed  in  the  design  collection  there.  The  tea- 
fcmade  out  of  strong,  thin  glass,  is  pure  joy  in  its  shape  and 
nlicity.  Tea  leaves  go  into  a  glass  cylinder  with  slits  in  the  bot- 
I  When  the  hot  water  is  poured- through  the  leaves  and  into 
Rot,  a  brown  cloud  spreads  slowly  through  the  water  until  it 
l)es  a  consistent  color  and  you  know  the  tea  is  ready  to  drink, 
h  problem  with  most  pots  is  that  the  leaves  stay  in,  making  the 
bid  cup  too  strong.  With  this  pot,  you  stop  the  brewing  instant- 
m  simply  removing  the  cylinder.  The  pot  is  available  from 
|?>r  $26  postpaid.  (C-5) 


i'  ILL 

NE  BEST  BAG 


Earlier  this  year,  Tools  for 
Living  featured  the  Danish 
bookbag,  a  handsome,  sturdy 
shoulder  bag  with  a  veritable 
labyrinth  of  folds  and  pockets. 
Made  of  canvas,  with  a  wide, 
adjustable  shoulder  strap,  the 
bookbag  has  an  unusual  zipper 
design  that  enables  the  bag  to 
expand  up  to  nearly  twice  its 
original  lSVi-by-n-by-S-inch 
size.  Two  outer  pockets  on  the 
front  and  one  large  pocket  on 
the  back  allow  you  to  pack 
more  things  in,  even  after 
you're  sure  it's  stuffed  to  ca- 
pacity. Several  of  the  Harper's 
staff  have  since  purchased  the 
Danish  bag  and  have  found, 
among  other  things,  that  it  will 
hold  enough  books  to  topple 
you  over  from  the  weight,  and 
it  easily  holds  enough  clothes 
for  a  long  weekend.  One  bag 
has  served  as  briefcase,  suit- 
case, hiking  bag,  and  motor- 
cycle pack,  all  in  a  single  week. 
The  Danish  bookbag  may  be 
ordered  from  us  for  $27  post- 
paid. (C-6) 


TROT  SKIS 

The  Rally  Ski  Bag  unfolds 
from  its  own  zipper  pouch  (that 
also  holds  wax  and  other  tools 
of  the  trade)  to  cover  your  skis 
and  poles  and  protect  them 
from  the  ravages  of  baggage 
compartments.  This  ski  bag  is 
the  only  one  we've  seen  with  a 
shoulder  strap  that  enables  you 


to  carry  more  than  just  the  skis. 
You  can  walk  easily  without 
knocking  into  other  pedestrians. 

The  red  Rally  Bag  fits  skis 
up  to  190  centimeters  and  the 
blue  bag  fits  those  195  to  200 
centimeters;  both  are  machine 
washable.  Specify  blue  or  red 
bag.  The  bag's  price  is  $17, 
plus  $1  for  postage  and  han- 
dling. (C-7) 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


~ i 


Harper's  will  get  you  any  item  (including  any  book)  for  which 
we  mention  a  price.  If  you  would  like  to  order  through  us,  specify 
the  item(s)  you  want,  how  many,  and  what  color  (if  that's  rele- 
vant). Include  the  order  number  that  appears  at  the  end  of  each 
Tool  description.  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge  may  be  used 
on  orders  over  $  1 5. 

Send  to:  Tools  for  Living,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Order  Number    Item  Quantity  Price 


Total  (N.Y.  State  residents,  add  appropriate  tax)  $ 
□  Check  enclosed  (Make  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine) 
Charge  to  □  Master  Charge  □  BankAmericard 


Card  number . 
Name  


Expiration  date 


Address 


|  City. 


State 


Zip  Code. 
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CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  mini- 
mum. Deduct  10c  a  word  if  ad  is  to  run 
six  times;  deduct  20c  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  twelve  times.) 

AH  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time  you 
send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  order- 
ing more  than  one  insertion,  please 
send  full  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
count.) Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of  the 
second  month  prior  to  the  issue  date. 
Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


RESORTS 


Escape  to  our  private  island  in  the  sun. 
Enjoy  that  rare  commodity— tran- 
quility. Relax  in  your  own  cottage- 
swim  on  our  private  beach— have 
candlelight  dinners  with  wine.  Bring  a 
book,  forget  your  tie,  unwind.  Great 
game  fishing,  superb  snorkeling  and 
scuba  diving  (instruction  available). 
Write:  Marina  Cay,  Box  76H,  British 
Virgin  Islands.  Or  call  Tortola  4-2174. 


TRAVEL 


Europe  by  car — New  York:  630  Fifth 
Ave.  (212)  581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000 
Sunset  Blvd.,  (213)  272-0424.  Complete 
information  car  rental,  purchase.  

Southwest  Safaris:  Air  tours  of  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 
Camping,  hiking,  riding,  rafting. 
Geology,  archaeology,  ecology,  history. 
Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.  87501.  

Europe  in  a  suitcase,  15th  edition,  tells 
how  to  travel  light.  Its  packing  lists  and 
"Get-Ready  Schedule"  have  guided 
thousands,  why  not  youl  Send  $2. 
Muriel  Scudder,  Box  155-H,  Peter- 
borough,  N.H.  03458.  

International  Travelers — business  or 
pleasure— very  useful  monthly,  On  The 
Go.  Trial  subscription— four  issues,  $2. 
Martin  Publications,  2120-J  28th  St., 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95818.  

Anthropology,  natural   history,  and 

nature  photography  expeditions  to 
unique  environments  of  the  world  in- 
cluding Afghanistan,  Alaska,  East 
Africa,  Galapagos,  Hawaii,  Mexico, 
Scotland,  and  South  America.  For 
1976-77  catalogue  write:  Nature  Ex- 
peditions International,  Dept.  H,  Box 
1173,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022.  

Ski  the  U.S.A.!  Let  us  arrange  your 
lodging,  rentals,  car  rentals,  air  tickets 
for  any  U.S.  ski  vacation.  Complete, 
one-stop  ski  trip  planning  and  informa- 
tion. Call  toll-free  (800)  351-6001.  In 
Texas,  call  toll-free  (800)  592-7005. 

Expedition  'round  the  world.  Remote 
places:  Galapagos,  Pitcairn,  Easter, 
Tahiti.  Fiji,  etc.  180'  yacht.  Share  ex- 
penses: shipmates  wanted.  Write 
Yankee  Trader,  P.O.  Box  120,  Dept. 
RW  27,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
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Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe 
accommodations.  Cheaper  than  staying 
home.  Freighters,  163-09  Xc  Depot, 
Flushing,  N  Y.  11358.  

Greece  in  July.  21  days.  $897  includes 
flight,  hotels,  two  meals  per  day,  three 
cruises,  all  excursions.  Aegean  Sun 
Tours,  Ltd.,  Box  9132,  Madison,  Wis. 
53715. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
tunity Review,"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HM,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009.  

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available— 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures, $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

 VACATIONS  

$98  weekly  for  two — at  "Strawberry 
Fields,"  Jamaica's  tropical  beach 
campsite.  Double-bed  tents/cottages; 
cooking  equipment;  inexpensive 
restaurant;  reggae  music.  Information: 
Strawberry,  54-H  West  56  St.,  N.Y.C. 
10019.  (212)  247-4505.  Or  Eastern 
Airlines/travel  agents.  

Come  backpacking  and  fishing  in  the 

Idaho  primitive  area.  Equipment, 
meals,  guiding,  and  some  of  the  least- 
seen  country  in  continental  U.S.  For  a 
truly  relaxing  vacation  and  the  solitude 
of  wilderness,  Idaho  style,  write  David 
Petersen,  Wilderness  Trails,  Dept.  2, 
P.O.  Box  9252,  Moscow,  Idaho  83843. 
We  are  licensed  and  bonded. 

Eleuthera  Island— Bahamas:  rent 
oceanside  luxury  villa,  beautifully  ap- 
pointed with  full  kitchen  to  accommo- 
date four  at  secluded  Villaggio  Del 
Mare.  Warm  waters,  unspoiled 
beaches,  relaxing  atmosphere.  Weekly 
maid  service  and  car  included.  $325.00 
per  week.  For  additional  information, 
please  contact  V.  Ianuale,  4101  N.W. 
St.,  Lauderhill,  Fla.  33313.  

St.  Maarten  vacation  apartments  on 

mile-long  Simson  Bay  Beach.  Aam- 
beeld  Guest  House  apartments:  one 
bedroom,  living-dining,  kitchen  L, 
bath;  two  persons,  $150/week.  Walt 
Westlake  designer /owner,  Box  256,  St. 
Maarten,  Neth.  Ant.  Tel:  St.  Maarten 
3269.  

 GOURMETS  

Tea  devotees  savor  world's  rarest  select 
teas.  Grace  Teas  Importers,  Dept.  H  16, 
799  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  10003.  Free 
brochure.  

Winemakers'  kit— free  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  55412.  

Dieters!!!  Mouth-watering  gourmet 
menus  and  recipes  designed  specially 
for  you  by  dietitian  and  magazine  food 
editor.  Choose  low  calorie,  low 
cholesterol  or  low  salt.  Send  $1  today 
for  personal  interview  sheet  and 
recipes.  Money-back  guarantee. 
SaraLou,  Box  880,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
94022. 


Sprouted  wholewheat  bread— delicious, 
nutritious,  inexpensive.  Easy  instruc- 
tions, $1.  Wendy,  13777  Redwood 
Gulch,  Saratoga,  Calif.  95070.  

Moussaka,    Baklava,    Pastitso,  etc! 

Over  150  mouth-watering  gourmet  Gre- 
cian recipes— book,  $2.95.  Aladdin, 
177H  Wildwood  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 
01887  

"Complete-protein"  bread  recipe. 
Concentrated  nutrition  for  health  and 
happiness.  $1.  Carol  Kokiolka,  127 
Third,  Dunsmuir,  Calif.  96025.  

Wild  rice  fancy  $4.20  pound  prepaid. 
Five-pound  minimum  shipment.  Gene 
Floura,  Blackduck,  Minn.  56630.  

Culinary  Ideas  from  an  Inventive  Cook 

or  Cook  in  Metric,  $1  each.  2114 
Taliesen  Lane,  Rockford,  111.  61107. 

Norwegian  "filled  pancakes."  $1,  ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  for  recipe. 
Yake,  Box  45303,  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

 STAMPS  

500  different  stamps,  $1.50.  Smith, 
508-E  Brooks,  College  Station,  Texas 
77840.  

Wow!  110  All  Different  Germany  10c 

commemoratives,  airmails,  high 
values.  Big  catalogue,  bargain  lists. 
Also,  fine  stamps  from  our  approval 
service,  which  you  may  return  without 
purchases  and  cancel  service  at  any 
time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept. 
A26HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Classical  cassettes!  Free  catalogue. 
Better  quality.  50%  less  cost  than  rec- 
ords! CCC,  Box  506HM,  Saddle  River, 
N.J.  07458.  

Free!  America's  largest  classical  cata- 
logue. Over  2,000  new  stereo  record- 
ings. Renaissance,  Medieval,  Baroque, 
classical.  Romantic,  modern  music. 
Highest  quality!  Budget  label  prices! 
Available  only  by  mail.  MUSICAL 
HERITAGE  SOCIETY,  Box  932HM, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

 MUSIC  

Liberace  Music  needs  songs,  poems. 
Free  appraisal.  Monthly  awards.  Free 
publishing  selected  material.  Geo. 
Liberace,  6362  Hollywood,  Dept.  HR2, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Kaleidoscopes— finest  available,  deli- 
cious visions  guaranteed.  $3.65 
postpaid.  Mr.  Gyro,  3500  Davis  Lane, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237.  

1880  bicycle  racing  prints— Two  rare 
pen-and-ink  prints.  Perfect  for  framing. 
$3.50  ppd.  Boutelle,  Box  717,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.  12866. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Fine  portraits  drawn  from  photo- 
graphs. $500  upon  client  approval.  Send 
photographs  to:  Donald  Flood,  117 
High  St.,  Nelson,  B.C.,  Canada. 

Make  beautiful  beads,  resembling  deli- 
cate porcelain,  from  magazine  pages. 
Directions,  sample,  $1,  long  stamped 
envelope.  Jean  Milward,  1611  Beverly, 
Los  Angeles  90026. 


"Collectors  Series" — airplanes,  auto- 
mobiles, railroad,  wildlife  prints  ready 
for  framing.  Send  $1  for  catalogue  of 
these  beautiful  lithographs,  "Collectors 
Series,"  Box  7919-H,  Chicago  111.  60680. 


COLOR  SLIDES 


GAF  color  slides.  12,500,  all  countries. 
Catalogue  25«.  Worldwide,  7427- 
B(HM)  Washburn,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55423. 


SCHOOLS 


Florida    Keys    jr. -sr.  high-school 

family.  Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
285,  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 
(305)  245-4610.  

Private-school  placement  service.  Stu- 
dent's individual  requirements  primary 
consideration.  163  High  Street,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone:  (203) 

346-5111.  

Mexico — Expand  your  personal  crea- 
tive and  academic  interests  within  the 
Meso-American  culture.  Spanish, 
anthropology,  sociology,  political 
science,  literature,  art  history,  weaving, 
pottery.  Mexican  and  North  American 
staff.  For  information:  CEMANA- 
HUAC,  Apt.  Po.  21-C,  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico.  

International  college  on  the  English- 
speaking  Cayman  Islands  (B.W.I.). 
Small,  private,  higher  education,  liberal 
arts.  Open  year-round.  Baccalaureate 
program.  Tuition:  $10  per  credit  hour. 
Associated  stateside  program  on  grad- 
uate level.  Catalogue:  P.O.  Box  125  H. 
Hamilton,  Ind.  46742. 

 CATALOGUES  

Leaded  art  stained  glass  catalogue.  Sup- 
plies. Wholesale/retail.  Send  $1.  Nervo 
Studios  (HM1),  7th  and  Addison  Sts., 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  

Books,  posters  on  personal 
growth/social  change— feminism,  alter- 
native lifestyles,  politics.  Free  cata- 
logue: Times  Change  Press,  Box  187-K, 

Albion,  Calif.  95410.  

"New  Spectacular"  Color  Gift  Cata- 
logue. Porcelain  figures,  jewelry,  knick- 
knacks,  etc.  Send  30c  for  postage  and 
handling  to:  Philmore  Enterprises, 
Dept.  HA1,  24  Walnut  St.,  Brockton, 

Mass.  02401.  

Limited  editions  by  Vermont  crafts- 
men! Shaker  furniture,  handwoven  ar- 
ticles, quilts,  clocks,  dolls,  much  more. 
Catalogue  $1.  refundable  with  order. 
Route   Two,    Dept.    HI,    73  Main, 

Montpelier,  Vt.  05602.  

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory,  $2.  Box  33098,  Washington, 
D.C.  20028. 

 BOOKS  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press. 
(Dept.  HZX),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011. 


Stereo  Review 


On  Buying  Your  First  Tape  Recorder 
Michael  Tippett  *  Cleo  Laine  *  Ex-Beatles 


The  whole  story. 
For  half-price. 


We  could  tell  you  that  Stereo  Review  cov- 
ers your  kind  of  music . . .  and  we'd  be  right. 
But  that's  not  the  whole  story  .  .  .  not  even 
close.  Because  music  today  is  one  power- 
ful and  complex  world— of  tape  decks  and 
turntables,  Muddy  Waters  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  Quad  decoders  and  Brahms' 
Variations  .  .  .  and  everything  in  between. 
How  can  we  steer  you  right,  save  you 
money  and  fascinate  you  all  at  once? 

Smiling  Through  the  Goodies 

First,  Stereo  Review  can  take  you  smiling 
through  the  best  and  worst  of  stereo  and 
quad  equipment  without  a  wince  or  a  waf- 
fle. Because  our  experts  are  neurotic  about 
everything  that  woofs,  tweets  or  lights  up— 
which  is  good  for  you  when  you  want  to 
evaluate  receivers,  components,  tape  decks 
or  earphones.  It's  all  of  what  you  need  to 
know— and  what  you  can  live  without— in 
the  way  of  new  equipment. 

From  Springsteen  to  Bernstein 

Next,  Stereo  Review  lives  up  to  its  second 
name— with  nitty-gritty  appraisals  of  new 


artists,  new  albums  and  new  trends  in  rock, 
country,  blues,  classical,  modern  and  pop- 
ular. Stereo  Review  covers  it  all  because 
it's  all  music  .  .  .  and  that's  something  that 
all  of  our  readers  enjoy  knowing  is  there. 
Every  issue.  Every  month. 

Carole  King  Scared? 

And  then  Stereo  Review  digs  deep  into  the 
meaning  of  today's  artists  and  the  quirks, 
talents  and  traditions  they  carry  with  them. 
Are  you  aware,  for  example,  that  it  once 
took  hypnosis  to  cure  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
of  "creative  sterility"?  Or  that  Carole  King 
finds  songwriting  "secure"  and  singing  on 
stage  "frightening"?  That  music  kingpin 
Don  Kirshner,  "owner"  of  some  500  hit 
songs,  can't  read  or  write  music,  can't  sing, 
and  can't  play  any  musical  instrument? 

...so  don't  blow  it. 

Right  now,  Stereo  Review— and  all  that  goes 
on  between  its  covers  each  month— is  yours 
for  HALF-PRICE:  just  $3.99  for  a  solid  year 
(regular  rate  for  12  issues  is  $7.98). 

It's  all  in  your  favor— so  don't  let  it  get  away. 


Just  fill  in  card  or  cut  out  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  us  today  (there's  no  need  to 
send  money).  It's  the  whole  story.  And 
right  now  it's  at  half-price. 


M""°  Stereo  Review 

P.O.  Box  2771.  Boulder.  Colorado  80302 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  receive  the  next  12  issues 
of  STEREO  REVIEW  at  your  special  half- 
price  rate  of  only. $3.99. 

□  Payment  enclosed   n  Bill  me  later 

□  I  prefer  two  years  at  $7.98 

□  Mr. 

□  Mrs. 

□  Ms.   


Address 


City. 


State 


.Zip. 


Additional  postage  per  year:  Add  $1  for 
Canada;  $2  for  all  other  countries  outside 
the  U.S.  8EU 


CLASSIFIED 


Learn  to  read  French,  German,  Italian, 
or  Spanish  without  memorizing  anything. 
Revolutionary  new  Rundle  System. 
Send  $19 .95,  specify  language,  or  write 
for  free  descriptive  London  Daily 
Telegraph  feature  article.  Templegate. 
Dept.  EH,  Box  963,  Springfield,  III. 
62705.  

30"'»  discount  on  new  books.  Book- 
quick,  B-3,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 

"Christianity's      Social  Record." 

Joseph  McCabe's  devastating,  factual 
1936  masterpiece.  Softcover  reprint  $2; 
three  copies  $5.  Independent  Publica- 
tions.  Box  162,  Paterson,  N.J.  07513. 

Now!  You  can  have  private  library  of 
your  own.  Catalogue,  25c.  Pier  A,  Dept. 
B-3,  Box  1126,  Chalmette,  La.  70043. 

Free  bonus  books!  Send  for  "Practical 
Books  Catalog."  Paragraph  Press,  Box 
1047-BD,  Felton,  Calif.  95018. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Name  the  book— we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART.  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

JFK  Assassination  out-of-prints.  Send 
wants.  Bookdealer,  Dept.  BE,  39  No. 
Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

Free  large  miscellaneous  catalogue. 
Shuhi,  Box  395h,  Morris,  Conn.  06763. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide   English   newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  nine  countries— 
S3. 98.  Free  brochure.  Multinewspapers, 
Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Novelists:  Complete  manuscript  criti- 
cism. No  con  games,  blue  skies. 
Reasonable  rates.  SASE  for  brochure: 
Hubristic  Associates,  Box  6,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80901.  

Book  publishing — manuscripts  and  in- 
quiries invited.  Authors'  Guide  to 
Publication  free  upon  request.  Dorrance 
&  Company,  Dept.  F,  1617  Kennedy 
Blvd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  

Poetry  markets — current,  detailed  list, 
52.50.  LYF-H,  Box  1872,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.  53201. 

OFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


-esearch,  editing.  All  sub- 
pert  staff.  Reasona- 
keley  Research,  Box  4241, 
94704.  (415)  848-6710. 

editing,  revising,  typing 
arye  Myers,  P.O.  Box 

243: -D  Pasadena.  Calif.  91105. 


Educational  research  from  our  cata- 
logue now  as  low  as  90c  per  page.  Send 
40c  to:  Writer's  Unlimited,  Box  4391, 
Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202) 
723-1715.  

Custom  black-and-white  photofinish- 
ing.  Price  list  on  request.  Harris  Photo- 
finishing,  M-R.#l,  Barre,  Vt.  05641. 
Scholarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies— writing,  editing,  typ- 
ing. All  subjects.  Confidential.  Per- 
sonalized. Reasonable.  Professional, 
versatile  team!  Research  Unlimited,  Box 
300-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Computerized  information  retrieval. 

Bibliography  and  abstracts  from  on-line 
computer  archive  bank  of  over  200  jour- 
nals and  periodicals.  Berkeley  Re- 
search, Box  4241,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94704.  (415)  848-6710. 

 PUBLICATIONS  

Witty  conversation  is  yours!  Build 
humor  library.  Worldwide  survey: 
20,000  publications.  85%  renew  an- 
nually, S35.  Month's  trial:  $2.  FUNNY 
FUNNY  WORLD,  407  N.  Commercial 
Center  St.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

"Who  Were  the  Scythians?"  32-page 
booklet,  $1.  Vlessiana,  Box  422,  Dublin, 
Ohio  43017.  

Homemade    wind-electric    power — 

"Wind  and  Windspinners,"  "Home- 
built,  Wind-Generated  Electricity 
Handbook."  $7.95  each.  Information 
50c  Earthmind,  Saugus,  Calif.  91350. 

Gardeners:  companion  plant  charts  55 

vegetables,  herbs.  $1.50.  Peter 
Borchard,  Rt.  #3,  Box  295-A,  Athens, 
Ohio  45701.  

Witty,  amusing,  entertaining  conver- 
sation! Bi-weekly  humor  digest,  20,000 
publications,  worldwide.  85%  renew  an- 
nually at  $35.  Month's  trial:  $2.  Funny 
Funny  World,  Beverly  Hills  90210. 

Rockefeller  secrets  revealed!  Amazing 
report,  50c  Bankers  engineer  massive 
depression!  Suppressed  facts,  20c.  Be 
informed,  write  today!  Facts  for 
Freedom,  Box  11306-H,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94306. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C-1021,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

Free!  Turn  $10  Into  $1,000!  Hotline, 
Box  3155-HA,  Springfield,  Mo.  65804. 


ROTHSCHILD-ROCKEFELLER 
CONSPIRACY 

Revealed  in  amazing  publication,  "Pawns  in  the 
Game."  Exposes  the  long-range  plans  of  the  "II- 
luminati,"  a  secret  society  of  international  bankers. 
Only  $3.00.  Dealer's  inquiries  invited. 


FACTS  FO> 
Box  11306—  Palo 


EDOM 
CA  94306 


How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners.  Small 
checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send 
for  free  facts,  BARRETT,  Dept.  C-77- 
G,  6216  No.  Clark,  Chicago,  III.  60660. 
$250  weekly  possible  stuffing  en- 
velopes. Send  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Edray  Mails,  Box  188  RH, 

Albany,  Mo.  64402.  

Unlimited  earnings — Mail  circulars 
from  home.  Part/full-time.  Liberal 
commission.  Rush  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope;  Promotions,  Box 

446,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91102.  

Import-mail-order  opportunity.  One 
year  risk-free  trial  basis.  Earn  $15,000+ 
or  owe  nothing.  Details:  Northeast  Im- 
ports, World  Trade  Division,  Box  121H, 

Fremont,  N.H.  03044.  

We  help  you  exploit  your  patented  in- 
ventions and  unpatentable  ideas  in 
Europe.  Write  to  LOGOS,  P.O.  Box 

551,  8022  Zurich,  Switzerland.  

Independent  "Antique"  photo  parlour 
can  return  your  investment  in  two 
weeks.  Not  a  franchise;  no  experience 
necessary.  Send  $1  for  sample  and  par- 
ticulars. Prof.  Bloodgood,  Dept.  H-l, 
3837  Mariana,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

93105.  

$39.60  daily,  easy  homework.  No  in- 
vestment. Immediate  proven  income. 
For  free  details  mail  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to  Sbiaharpo, 
Postbox  4099,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
91607.  

500  companies  offer  "work-at-home" 
opportunities!  Complete  directory,  $2. 
National,  4216-B  Telegraph,  Oakland, 
Calif.  94609.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full-  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  677,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago  60611.  

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

98362.  

Teachers,  administrators.  Current 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.S. 
$5.95;  abroad,  $5.95.  Leading  Place- 
ment Sources:  U.S.,  $3.95;  foreign, 
$4.95.  EISR,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass. 
02162.  

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign! 
Skilled.  Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity. 
All  fields.  Directory,  applications, 
resume  instructions— $3.  National  In- 
formation, Dept.  7-2,  422  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Exciting  overseas  jobs!  Over  100  coun- 
tries .  .  .  now  hiring!  All  occupations. 
$800-$5,000  monthly.  Latest  printouts, 
$2.  Jobworld,  631 1-R  Yucca,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90028. 

 INSTRUCTIONS  

Parapsychology  course.  Certificate. 
Free  information.  APRF,  Box  5395- 
M  A,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91413. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  monthly! 
Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HM,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229.  

Overseas — all     occupations!  New 

worldwide  directory,  $2.  Opportunities, 
Box  6586-HM,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009.  

 ASSOCIATIONS  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New  Infor- 
mation: Dept.  HM5,  R.D.  1,  Box  409, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

MEETINGS  &  CONVENTIONS 

Speakers,  conventions,  all  meeting  oc- 
casions. 200  headliners,  wide-ranging 
expertise.  Free  directory:  Success 
Leaders  Speakers  Service,  3960 
Peachtree  Road  NE,  Suite  425,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30319.  

Natal  therapy  institute  presents 
workshops  and  lecture/socials. 
988-6617. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

Ecuadorian  cooperative:  Embroidered 
100%  cotton  white  muslin  shirts,  S-XL, 
western/peasant,  $19.95,  $1.75  postage 
/handling.  No  C.O.D.  5%  tax  Texas 
residents.  Sesame  Enterprises,  P.O. 
Box  12674,  El  Paso,  Texas  79912. 

Spinning  wheel  kit-sets.  Rotary  car- 
ders, $90.  Velma  Goode,  Port  Orford, 
Oreg.  97465.  

Pillow  furniture — Incredibly  comforta- 
ble. Low-cost  kits.  Home  Designs,  3087 
7th,  Boulder  Colo.  80302.  

Condoms  for  men — All  leading  brands, 
featuring  textured  Nacken,  contoured 
Profil  and  Jade.  Three  samples:  $1. 
Economy  sampler,  15  brands:  $3.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  each  order. 
Plain  package  to  protect  your  privacy. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded.  POPLAN,  P.O.  Box  400, 
Dept.  CHA-7B,  Carrboro,  N.C.  27510. 

Ugly.  Peel  'n'  stick  24  different  weird 
and  gory  creatures,  heh,  heh,  heh. 
Brilliant  color,  $1.50  takes  all.  Ugh,  Box 
210,  Skaneateles,  N.Y.  13152.  

1,400  catalogues  listed  and  described. 
Sources  for  everything  imaginable!  $2. 
Masterlog,  Box  24413-A,  Oakland, 
Calif.  94623.  

Save  money!  Buy  direct.  50%  off 
hundreds  of  European,  Asian  manufac- 
turers. Name-brand  cameras,  HIFI,  etc. 
Complete  directory,  $2.  Import  Expo, 
4216-A    Telegraph,    Oakland,  Calif. 

94609.  

Can't  find  the  bow  tie  you  want?  We 
have  them.  Velvet  formals  $4;  solids, 
fancies  $2.50.  Shipping  and  handling 
75e  per  order.  Gift  wrap,  25c  per  tie. 
Grazia  by  Sherman,  21  E.  40  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  

Butcher-block  table— you  make  it! 
Durable,  water-resistant  finish.  Coffee 
table  plans,  $2.  Dining  table  plans,  $3. 
Mitchells,  1816  Bay  St.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28204. 


CLASSIFIED 


 PETS  

Custom-made,  no-wobble  cat  trees. 
Brochure.  The  Cat  Tree  House,  4173 
Montecito,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

PERSONALS 
Penfriends.    For    free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20005. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy — Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  500  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did  their 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive;  subse- 

quent  groups  are  $10  each.  

Instant  memory — New  way  to  remem- 
ber.  No  memorization.  Release 
"photographic"  memory.  Stop  forget- 
ting! Liberates  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge, talents,  ESP.  Free  information. 
Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking,  Box 
606-H,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 

Good-natured  young  man  available  as 
traveling  companion.  Speaks  five 
languages.  Ed  Lehmann,  P.O.  Box 
11248,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services,  Inc., 
Box  471-TP,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Penfriends!  Lonely  and  sincere,  25c. 
Enterprises,  1626  Walton,  Oceanside, 

Calif.  

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth,  $10  and 
sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E.  29  St., 
N.Y.C.  10016.  

Play  chess  by  mail!  Information: 
CHESSNUTS,  25-HB  Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 

Degrees  by  mail.  Accredited  bachelors, 
masters,  doctorates.  No  course  work. 
Surprisingly  low  cost.  Free  details.  Dr. 
John  Bear,  7350-J  Highway  One,  Lit- 
tleriver,  Calif.  95456.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  inter- 
national correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box  110660/H, 
Berlin  1 1,  Germany.  

Free  biorhythm  information  A.  J.  En- 
terprises, Box  22U-HM3,  Peabody, 
Mass.  01960.  

Help  make  a  better  world.  Learn  a 
language,  history,  culture.  Volunteer  for 
PEACE  CORPS  opportunities. 
Architects/planners,  MBAs,  CPAs, 
nurses,  math/science  degrees, 
agriculture,  engineering.  Africa,  Asia, 
South  America,  Pacific.  Transportation, 
living,  medical  expenses  paid.  U.S. 
citizen.  Singles  or  couples  only.  Ap- 
ply/Information: Lynn  Rotenberg,  AC- 
TION, ORC  Box  P-4,  Washington, 
D.C.  20525.  

Single  Book  lot  its  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Meet  your  ideal  mate.  Computer 
matching  nationwide.  Only  $19.  Free 
Questionnaire.  Team,  1270  Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 


Sonora — Queen  of  Red  (Good) 
Witches.  If  you  enjoy  being  miserable,  a 
failure  in  love  and  money  matters,  suf- 
fer poor  health,  never  win  at  anything, 
can't  attract  or  hold  a  loved  one;  then 
ignore  this  message!!  However,  if  you 
wish  to  become  one  of  the  "favored 
ones"  that  have  and  enjoyed  all  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life  that  your  heart  desires, 
call  (305)  696-4073.  Or  write  problems 
and  desires,  include  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  A  $5  or  $10  dona- 
tion will  be  acceptable.  2347  N.W.  103 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33147.  

Penfriends,   nationwide,  worldwide. 

Individualized  service.  Send  details  for 
free  personalized  reply.  Currents,  Box 
905-H,  Manchester  Center,  Vt.  05255. 

Intensive  counseling  on  personal  prob- 
lems in  highly  concentrated  form. 
Reaches  you  anywhere,  quickly,  pri- 
vately. Details  on  request.  Ask  about 
our  mind-opening  tapes  on  transvest- 
ism/transsexualism—  used  in  medical 
schools.  CONFIDE,  Box  56-HMK, 
Tappan,  N.Y.  10983.  (914)  359-8860. 

Join    Negative    Population  Growth, 

Inc.,  103  Park  Ave.  (H),  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  and  help  us  reduce  the 
population  by  at  least  50%.  Free 
brochure.  

Lifetime  membership.  Wallet  card, 
newsletter,  bulletins,  many  benefits. 
$3.  International  Brotherhood  of  Old 
Bastards,  Inc.,  Box  6768-H,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63144.  

Medical  student  desires  summer 
employment,  preferably  outside  Con- 
federacy. Contact  Ken  Fortgang,  MCG 
Box  417,  Augusta,  Ga.  30902.  

Hypnosis  tapes  for  self-improvement. 
Free  brochure.  John  Hudson,  1826 
Federal,  W.L.A.,  Calif.  90025.  

International   Correspondence  Club. 

Fred  Knapp,  P.O.  Drawer  27866, 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  U.S.A.  85282.  

Cash  in  on  other  people's  education. 

No  investment.  Complete  information 
and  details.  $1  refundable.  Dr.  Peusner, 
H-Pinehaven,  Ayer  Rd.,  Harvard 
01451.  

Senior  needs  financial  help  for  last 
semester.  Tim  Cairney,  P.O.  Box  3, 
University  of  Richmond,  Va.  23173. 

Texas  Southmost  College  Anthropol- 
ogy Club  needs  donations.  Help  us  fund 
Spring  expedition  to  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental.  Please  send  any  t  x-deduc- 
tible  contribution:  Behavioral  Science 
Department,  Texas  Southmost  College, 
Brownsville,  Texas  78520. 

Personified  correspondence,  friend- 
ship, romance,  35c  introduces!  In- 
dividualist, Box  11278(H2),  Chicago 
60611.  

Non-residence  degrees!  Honorary 
degrees.  Nationwide  faculty.  Catalogue, 
$3.  United  States  University  of  Ameri- 
ca, Box  4552-HA,  Washington,  D.C. 
20017.  

Sex  book  sale!  Free  catalogues.  Book- 
vendor  HP-1,  5491  Mantua,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92124.  

Financial  Money  Management  Guide, 

$2.  C.  Lowery,  6202  Spencer,  Pasadena, 
Texas  77005. 


Psychic  evolution.  Rewarding  careers 
Alpha  Study  Group,  Box  1379, 
Moultrie,  Ga.  31768.  Information,  $1 
donation. 

Add  one  inch  to  your  height.  Shoe  in- 
serts fit  almost  any  shoe,  are  in- 
terchangable.  Handcrafted  for  long 
wear.  $14.95  a  pair,  refund  if  not 
satisfied.  Immediate  delivery.  Check  or 
money  order  and  shoe  size  to  Lifters, 
Box  924,  Warrenton,  Va.  22186. 

Wanted:  poems  for  poetry  contest.  For- 
ty winners  will  receive  distinguished 
medallions  and  be  published  in 
Passage.  Deadline  for  entries:  April  1, 
1976.  Winners  to  be  announced  May 
20,  1976.  Themes—  The  Many  Mean- 
ings of  Love,  The  Nature  of  Miracles, 
The  Passing  of  Time,  and  the  Ravages 
of  War.  60  lines  maximum  For  submis- 
sions or  information,  write  "All  Na- 
tions Poetry  Contest,"  Triton  College, 
2000  Fifth  Ave.,  River  Grove,  111. 
60171.  

Financial    wealth    increased    by  a 

proven,  step-by-step  method.  Send  $2 
for  our  booklet.  P.O.  Box  8071, 
Cranston,  R.I.  02020. 


Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living, 
superior  schools,  near  universities,  at- 
tractive integrated  neighborhoods. 
Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office,  3380 
Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120. 
(216)  751-2155  

Regain  fitness  with  Exer-Cor!  Unique 
scientific  exercise  device  produces 
results  comparable  to  swimming  or  jog- 
ging. For  all  ages.  Pleasant  and  effec- 
tive. Tested  in  university  laboratories. 
Free  color  brochure.  Cisco,  Dept.'D-7 
Box  403.  Lincoln,  III.  62656. 

"How     Biorhythms     Affect  You" 

pamphlet  free.  Personal  charts  avail- 
able. Airlight,  602  East  Micheltorine, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93103. 

Inmate  22  years  old,  confined  in  Ohio 
prison,  desperately  seeking  correspon- 
dence and  assistance.  I  have  no  family 
and  have  lost  contact  with  the  outside. 
If  you  are  willing  to  extend  your  hand 
in  friendship,  please  write  to:  Mr. 
George  L.  Hosey  #125-419,  So.  Ohio 
Correctional  Facility,  Box  787, 
Lucasville,  Ohio  45648 


Solution  to  January  Puzzle 


Notes  for  "Situations 
Wanted":  For  beginners,  here  are 
the  trickiest  of  last  month's  clues, 
repunctuated  into  instructions. 
Across:  1.  "Seedless  grape"  with 
part  of  "result  cmagrammatized" 
(SULTANA,  hidden);  6.  "Girl," 
"one,"  "left"  behind:  (MISS-A-L); 
10.  "Knock-Knock  jokes,  e.g.": 
turned  "up"  by  "the  poles"  PU  N  -S 
(North  and  South  Poles) ;  1 1 .  Abuse 
"toa  veil"  (VIOLATE, anagram);  13. 
(ARC,  hidden);  15.  "Payment  for 
the  right":  "monarchs"  (ROYALTY, 
two  meanings);  17.  "Child"  has 
"desire,"  returning:  "a  bean"  (KID- 
NEY); 22.  "Ireland,"  "certainly" 
shows  "three  terrible  spirits" 
(ERIN-YES);  23.  "Old  truth"  gives 
"volume,"  "about,"  backtracking  "on 
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endless  "comfort"  (SOOTH(E|);  24.  Small 
:  "potentially  explosive  situation"  (VOL.-CA  - 
NO);  28.  "Vessel"  with  "grate"  (JAR,  two  meanings);  31.  In  the  sound  "drag":  "the 
very  bottom"  (TOE,  homonym);  32.  "Debauchery"  involves  "one"  in  "nonsense" 
(RHIOT);  33.  "Valuable  earth":  "rose,"  out-of-it  (ORES,  anagram);  34. 
"Superfluous":  "and  turned"  off  (REDUNDANT,  anagram);  36.  "Underground 
sweeties":  "live,"  "set"  apart  (BE-ETS);  38.  "Pants":  on  hearing,  "what's  in 
reproductive  cells"  (JEANS,  homonym);  40.  "Expert,"  with  broken  "rib,"  "draws": 
"sharp  words"  (ACE-RBI-TIES);  41.  "Strip":  "joint"  (BAR,  two  meanings);  42. 
"docket"  launcher?  (ROC,  pun);  44.  "Polish":  head  of  "church"  embraced  by 
"tart"  (S[C]OUR);  45.  (BEREAVE,  pun);  46.  Bowl  down  "lane,"  get  "spare"  (LEAN, 
anagram).  Down:  2.  "Paid  player"  in  "Egypt"  causes  "commotion"  (U  |PRO]A.R  ); 
4.  "He  lays"  off:  "Pursued  by  #1  of  the  Downs,"  i.e.,  Scarlett  O'Hara  (ASHLEY, 
anagram);  5.  "Gay":  "brownie"goes  topless  (|F|A1RY);  6.  "A  word  like  chimp"gets 
"one  in  order"  (MONK,  two  meanings);  7.  "Caesar"  holds  "a":  "state,  in  the  past" 
(S|A]ID);  8.  "Very  loud":  "train  notes,"  awful  (STENTORIAN,  anagram);  12.  "Put 
Ziegler  in  office":  "It's  such  a  little  thing"  (ELECT-RON,  pun);  14.  "Thanks,"  "a 
million"  for  "the  hat"  (TA-M  );  16.  Almost  "contract"  for  "something  paid  by 
someone  else"  (TREAT'Y]);  19.  Somewhat  "abstem/ous":  "Italian  mine"  (MIO,  hid- 
den); 20.  "Instrument"  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  "vagrants"  (H]OBOE(S|);  21.  "Very 
loud  sound"  causes  "royal,"  "row"  (R-OAR);  24.  "A  cover  is"  unnaturally: 
"swollen"  (VARICOSE,  anagram);  25.  "Recal/  a  sermon ,"  which  includes  "an  in- 
tense source  of  light"  (LASER,  hidden);  26.  "Source  of  intelligence":  "around,"  rum 
"beer,"  "rum"  (C  -EREB-RUM);  27.  "Indicates  yes"  and  "no"  with  "low  marks" 
(NO-D's);  35.  (DASHER,  two  meanings);  37.  "It"  turned  up  over  "a,"  "sun  god"  is 
"crown"  (TI  A  RA);  38.  (JIBED,  two  meanings);  39.  "Assuage":  "slave"  with  small 
change  (SALVE);  41.  "Idol"  makes  "a  bundle,"  we  hear  (BAAL,  homony 
"Succeeded":  in  rising  "immediately"  (WON, reversal). 
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The  Book  Club  with  NoUme  Limit. 

You  don  t  have  to  buy  a  book  a  month  or  even  4  a  year. 


The 
Director 


7807  $8.95 


8417  $7.95 


2402  $28.80 

Fitzgerald  Set 
(4  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


VWUNG  THROUGH 


byOvdDernans 


^  The 
Greatest 


0034  $10.95 


8987  $9.95 


9464  $10.95 


6999  $8.95 


7047  $14.95 

(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


mam 

JUDITH  ROSSNER 


BODYGUARD  ?S 
OF  UBS 


lililSil  11 


9472  $8.95        1644  $10.95        1610  $9.95         7112  $7.95         9035  $8.95 


LARRY  COLLINS 
A I  rXiMlNiOJE 
HI  LAFlERffl 

MIDNIGHT 


8029  $15.95 

(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


7302  $8.95        8524  $12.50 


THE 
GATES 

HFHFI1 


CHAM 
POTOK 


VICTORIA  HOLT 


1MK!U$< 


the 
ffiegiimiiui 


JL 


I\*ter  iVtaax 

Author  of  Serpico 


The 

Assassins 

Joyce 
Card 
Gates 


7245  $12.50 

(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


9209  $10.00       9076  $8.95         7948  $10.95         8516  $7.95         9084  $7.95         9480  $8.95 


1420  $17.95 


Any4for$l 

whenyou  join. 


Q  The  Literary  Guild 

Dept.  JR  206,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  The 
Literary  Guild.  I  have  printed  the  order  numbers  of  the 
4  books  or  sets  I  want  in  the  boxes  above,  and  agree  to 
the  membership  plan  described  in  the  ad.  Bill  me  only 
$1  plus  shipping  and  handling.  I  understand  that  I  need 
buy  only  4  more  books,  at  regular  low  club  prices, 
whenever  I  want  them. 


Mr. 

Mrs., 
Miss 


(Please  Print) 


Address, 


J\pt._ 


City_ 


-State, 


-Zip- 


Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 
Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  from  Toronto. 
Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada.  52-G260 


A  Guild  exclusive! 
The  first  and 
last  case  of  Poirot 
in  one  volume. 


SYLVIA  [KKS 

MONKY 
BOOK  £ 

Kpcndftr.  Smxk. 
And!  M.-freuBc*«cr\uw|  jfe  !  


Here's  how  The  Literary  Guild  works: 
You  get  top  best  sellers  at  up  to  40%  off 
publishers'  edition  prices.  After  your  member- 
ship's accepted,  you  get  your  4  books  for  only 
$1,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  If  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  return  them  within  10 
days  and  we  will  cancel  your  membership  and 
you  owe  nothing.  About  every  4  weeks  (14 
times  a  year)  you'll  be  offered  dozens  of 
exciting  best  sellers  at  up  to  40%  off  through 
your  free  copy  of  the  Literary  Guild  Magazine. 

You  never  have  to  buy  a  minimum  number  of 
books  a  year.  Only  buy  four  more  during  your 
membership,  after  which  you  may  cancel 
anytime.  If  you  want  the  selection  featured  in 
the  magazine  do  nothing,  it  will  be  shipped  to 
you  automatically.  If  you  want  an  alternate, 
or  no  book,  return  the  order  form  marked  with 
your  preference,  by  the  date  specified.  You 
always  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  make  a 
decision.  If  you  get  an  unwanted  selection 
because  you  had  less  than  10  days,  return  it  at 
our  expense.  There  is  a  shipping  and  handling 
charge  on  all  books  shipped.  The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete, 
hardbound  editions,  sometimes  altered  in  size  to  fit  special 
presses  and  save  members  even  more. 
NOTE:  First  number  listed  below  each  book  is  the  order 


8557  $15.90 

(Combined  pub  ed  ) 


\  — y—  I     number.  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers1  editions. 


JFK:  The  King's  Pleasure 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

March  1976 


0204! 


Magazine 


[ARVARD  ON  THE  WAY  DOWN 
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Regular  and  Menthol 
in  soft  and  hard  pack 


'The  most  complete  and  most 
scholarly  dictionary  of  the 
English  language 


—The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


As  an  introduction  to 
membership  in  the 

BOOK- OF -THE -MONTH  CLUB 

yours  for  only 


Publisher's  list 
price:  $90 


] 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree 
to  buy  four  Club  choices  within  a  year  at  substantial 
savings  on  most  books  you  choose 

■pHE  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  generally 
1  regarded  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Until  recently,  it  had  been  available  only 
s  a  thirteen-volume  set,  currently  priced  at  $350. 
>Iow,  through  the  combination  of  an  ingenious 
nethod  of  micrographic  reproduction  and  a  fine 
iausch  &  Lomb  optical  lens,  every  single  one  of  its 
6,569  pages,  fifty  million  words  and  close  to  two 
nillion  illustrative  quotations  appears,  in  easily 
eadable  form,  in  The  Compact  Edition. 

The  New  York  Times  book  critic  Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt  has  said  of  this  edition:  "It  is 
something  of  a  miracle.  .  .  .  The  Compact 
Edition  is  easier  to  work  with  than  the  original 
with  its  13  separate  volumes." 

Even  more  extraordinary,  as  a  trial  member  of  the 
3ook-of-the-Month  Club  you  may  obtain  the  two- 
volume  set  for  only  $17.50.  And  as  long  as  you  re- 
nain  a  member,  you  will  receive  the  Book-of-the- 
vlonth  Club  News,  a  literary  magazine  announc- 
ng  the  coming  Selection  and  describing  other  im- 
)ortant  books,  most  of  which  are  available  at  sub- 
.tantial  discounts  —  up  to  40%  on  more  expensive 
'olumes.  All  of  these  books  are  identical  to  the 
Hiblishers'  editions  in  content,  format,  size  and 
juality. 

f  you  continue  after  your  trial  membership,  you 
vill  earn  at  least  one  Book-Dividend^  Credit  for 
very  Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy.  These 
'redits  entitle  you  to  obtain  a  wide  variety  of 
looks,  called  Book-Dividends,  at  astonishing  sav- 
ngs  —  at  least  70%  of  publishers'  list  prices. 

FACTS  ABOUT  MEMBERSHIP 


ij  You  will  receive  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
[Jews,  a  literary  magazine  published  by  the 
pub  fifteen  times  a  year.  The  News  describes 

he  coming  Selection  and  scores  of  Alternates, 
jind  will  be  sent  to  you  approximately  every 

hree  and  a  half  weeks. 

I  If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  Selection,  do 
liothing  and  it  will  be  shipped  to  you  automati- 
cally. 

I  If  you  do  not  want  the  Selection  —  or  you 
«ould  like  one  of  the  Alternates,  or  no  book  at 
111  —  simply  indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply 
loim  always  enclosed  with  the  News  and  mail  it 
jo  we  receive  it  by  the  date  specified. 

If,  because  of  late  mail  delivery  of  the  .Yewj, 
'ou  should  receive  a  Selection  without  having 
Jiad  10  days  to  decide  whether  you  want  it,  that 
Selection  mny  be  returned  at  Club  expense. 
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C0mpAct 

EDITION 

OF  THE 


COMPACT 
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WRAPAROUND 


PEOPLE  AND  ANIMALS:  The  Uneasy  Entente 


Vhen  the  Lord  had  created 
idam  and  placed  him  in  the 
rarden  of  Eden,  he  charged 
idam  with  naming  all  the  ani- 
lals.  This  myth  makes  clear 
lat  from  the  outset  God  re- 
arded  human  beings  as  hav- 
lg  a  responsibility  to  know 
bout  and  be  able  to  recognize 
le  animals.  What  meaning 
re  we  to  draw  from  this  story 
or  our  own  situation  in  the 
/orld  today? 

Few  of  us  in  England  or 
le  United  States,  except 
ossibly  children,  find  our- 
elves  frequently  called  upon 
3  combat  actual  cruelty  to  ani- 
lals.  We  sometimes  come 
cross  individual  instances  of 
egligence  or  thoughtlessness, 
ut  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
hought  legitimate  amusement 
i  the  sixteenth  century  (e.g., 
clothed  ape  tied  to  the  back 
f  a  pony  and  set  upon  by 
ogs)  has,  fortunately,  van- 
ned much  as  slavery  has 
anished.  But  just  think  about 
lis.  The  British  Cruelty  to 
uiimals  Act  was  passed  in 
876.  In  1878  the  total  number 
f  licensed  experiments  per- 
armed  on  living  animals  in 
iritain  was  270.  In  1970  the 
ital  was  5,580,876.  More  than 
.5  million  of  these  were  done 
'ithout  anesthetics.  In  1876 
lere  were  23  persons  licensed 
nder  the  act  to  perform  ex- 
eriments;  in  1972,  16,143. 

How  many  of  the  exped- 
ients were  necessary?  A 
irge  number  are  undoubtedly 
istified.  Since  1876,  medical 
nd  veterinary  research  has 
dvanced  by  quantum  leaps. 
1any  new  subjects  of  study 


have  emerged— chemothera- 
py, virology,  endocrinology, 
radiobiology,  et  cetera— and 
we  have  come  to  see  disease  as 
a  disorder  of  function  rather 
than  a  product  of  causes  alien 
to  the  body.  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  commercial  ex- 
periments—the forcible  feed- 
ing of  a  new  lipstick  or  shav- 
ing soap  to  groups  of  animals 
until  50  percent  of  them  are 
dead;  the  squirting  of  a  new 
hair  spray  into  rabbits'  eyes 
until  they  are  blind;  or  com- 
pelling dogs  to  smoke  thirty 
cigarettes  a  day  and  killing 
them  after  months  or  years  to 
find  out  how  we  ourselves  can 
best  indulge  in  this  vice?  No 
one  thinks  the  scientists  are 
sadistic  maniacs,  but  I  wonder 
how  many  people  have  really 
considered  what  is  involved, 
especially  in  "psychological" 
experiments  involving  "pun- 
ishment." Everyone  should 
read  Peter  Singer's  book,  Ani- 
mal Liberation,  (New  York 
Review,  $10)  and  consider  for 


himself  such  questions  as  how 
much  avoidable  suffering  is 
involved  in  slaughtering.  Ani- 
mals have  no  attorneys,  and 
their  only  rights  are  the  ones 
we  confer  upon  them. 

I  am  not  advocating  senti- 
mentality, just  the  reverse. 
There  is  far  too  much  senti- 
mentality toward  animals  in 
modern  culture.  We  think  of 
the  pretty  squirrels  helping 
Snow  White  to  clean  up  the 
house  but  do  not  bother  to 
learn  about  real  squirrels  and 
their  place  in  the  ecology.  An 
animal  is  not  a  kind  of  human 
being.  It  is  really  much  more 
like  a  kind  of  computer.  We 
are  entitled— or  so  I  believe- 
to  control  the  animals  for  the 
good  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  surely  we  may  make  use 
of  them  for  our  reasonable 
needs.  (Davy  Crockett  may 
have  needed  that  coonskin 
hat;  I  doubt  that  many  women 
truly  need  their  fur  coats.)  Ev- 


eryone must  think  out  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  ethics  of 
this  subject.  I  have  no 
blueprint  or  solution  to  ad- 
vance. I  say  only  that  we 
should  not  waste  the  animals. 

As  always,  true  knowledge 
breeds  true  respect.  If  we 
really  knew  more  about  all  an- 
imals, justice  would  follow. 
The  hill  farmer  knows  a  lot 
about  the  fox  because  he  has 
to;  he  has  hens  and  lambs  at 
stake.  The  fox  gets  justice,  all 
right.  That's  okay.  That  fox  is 
a  predator,  a  pirate.  He  must 
know  it's  all  in  the  game.  But 
how  many  small  animals  die 
every  year  as  pets,  simply  be- 
cause the  children  who  buy 
them  literally  kill  them 
through  interfering  ignorance 
and  misplaced  kindness? 
(And  what  about  the  dealers 
who  sell  them,  knowing  this 
will  happen?). 

The  salvation  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  alone  among 
his  dead  messmates,  began 
when  he  suddenly  understood 
the  beauty  of  the  water- 
snakes. 

"O  happy  living  things  f  no 
tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare: 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from 
my  heart. 

And  I  blessed  them  un- 
aware. " 

That's  what  we  need.  We're 
responsible  for  the  animals  as 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
world.  What  exactly  does  that 
involve?  You  tell  me. 

— Richard  Adams 

Richard  Adams  is  the  author  of  Water- 
ship  Down  (Macmillan).  His  most  re- 
cent novel  is  Shardik  (Simon  and 
Schuster) . 


THIS  MONTH  S  WRAPAROUND 

When  we  set  out  to  do  a  WRAPAROUND  on  animals,  three 
possible  approaches  occurred  to  us.  One  was  to  explore  the  in- 
tricacies of  animal  behavior,  but  this  seems  best  accomplished  by  tel- 
evision shows  and  films  like  Painted  Desert.  Another  was  to  assem- 
ble a  document  on  the  ways  in  which  animals  are  superior  to  man  in 
terms  of  efficiency,  sociability,  survival,  et  cetera — a  nice  idea  that 
founders  on  the  fatuousness  of  trying  to  compare  a  beaver's  dam 
with  the  Grand  Coulee.  The  third  approach  was  to  examine  relations 
between  humans  and  animals;  being  human  ourselves,  this  had  a 
certain  appeal.  So  we  asked  our  contributors  to  discuss  people  and 
animals  in  whatever  context  they  saw  fit.  On  this  page  Richard 
Adams,  the  animal  novelist,  casts  the  first  stone.  On  succeeding 
pages,  his  argument  is  challenged,  extended,  and  even  ignored. 

-MA. 


lustration  by  Larry  Foster,  reprinted  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  from  Mind  in  the  Waters,  by  Joan  Mclntyre.  Copyright®  1974  by  Project  Jonah. 
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BIOLOGICAL  IMPERIALISM 

The  phrase  "commercial  exploitation  of  animals"  has  a  bad 
ring  to  it.  Animal  lovers  find  in  it  the  suggestion  that  cruelty 
equals  profits.  Moralists  confound  it  with  questions  about  rights 
and  natural  laws.  Yet  where  would  we  be  if  not  for  human  en- 
terprise in  the  refashioning  of  animal  parts  and  products? 

Consider,  if  you  will,  just  one  animal,  the  steer.  A  steer  is  not 
all  steak.  Sixteen  percent  of  a  steer  carcass  goes  into  the  produc- 
tion of  such  useful  spinoffs  as  paper  boxes,  rubber  tires,  camera 
film,  case-hardened  steel,  refined  sugar,  vitamins,  and 
toothbrush  handles.  From  the  steer's  fat  and  hide  come  glycerin, 
soap,  chewing  gum,  insulating  materials,  and  oleo,  a  base  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  lubricants  and  margarine.  Steer 
bones,  horns,  and  hooves,  find  their  way  into  sandpaper, 
wallpaper,  violin  strings,  neat's-foot  oil,  and  fertilizer. 

Even  more  significant  are  the  pharmaceutical  uses.  Cattle  are 
the  source  of  nearly  400  drugs,  many  developed  within  the  past 
decade.  Most  notable  is  insulin,  which  is  derived  from  the 
pancreas.  It  requires  60,000  cattle  pancreas  glands  to  produce 
one  pound  of  insulin,  or  twenty-six  steers  to  keep  one  diabetic 
alive  for  a  year.  Nationwide,  more  than  300  million  cattle  are 
needed  to  support  the  country's  12  million  diabetics. 

From  the  steer's  lungs  comes  heparin,  an  anticoagulant  used  in 
the  treatment  of  phlebitis  and  other  circulatory  diseases. 
Adrenal  glands  are  the  source  of  epinephrine,  a  neurotransmit- 
ter used  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  hay  fever,  and  shock. 
Adrenal  cortex  derivatives  are  used- in  treating  Addison's  dis- 
ease, an  often  fatal  disorder  of  the  human  cortex.  Cattle  thyroid 
extract  is  used,  like  insulin,  to  supplement  the  human  body's  in- 
sufficient output.  ACTH,  the  controlling  hormone  of  the  pitui- 
tary gland,  relieves  rheumatoid  arthritis,  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease, bronchial  asthma,  acute  eye  disease,  and  inflammation  of 
the  colon.  Rennet,  made  from  the  stomach  lining  of  calves,  is  a 
mild  enzyme  that  aids  digestion  when  added  to  infant's  milk.  It 
is  also  a  curdling  agent  used  in  cheese  production. 

The  list  could  go  on,  but  the  point  is  made. 

— Sam  Bleecker 

Sam  Bleecker  is  a  science  journalist  and  scriptwriter. 


The  U.S.  tuna  industry  accidentally  kills  about  100,000  por- 
poises annually. 


Thalidomide  was  tested  on  pregnant  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  hamsters,  and  chickens,  and  showed  no  effect  oi 
their  offspring.  Later,  after  hundreds  of  human  infants  wer  J 
born  with  crippling  defects,  scientists  found  that  the  drug  dii 
affect  the  offspring  of  rabbits. 


The  One  Eyed  Rabbit  and 
the  Fistulated  Dog 


Photographs  on  this  and  facing  page  from  Doctor  in  the  Zoo.  by  Bruce  Buchenholz. 
Copyright  ©  1074 by  Bruce  Buchenholz. 


At  3:00  p.m.  on  a  delightful 
spring  day,  a  one-eyed  rabbit 
and  a  fistulated  dog  slipped 
out  unnoticed  from  the  psy- 
chology building.  After  stroll- 
ing along  silently  through 
meadow  and  forest,  the  dog 
coughed  politely. 

"I  notice  you  have  only  one 
eye,"  he  said  in  quiet  tones. 

The  rabbit  explained  about 
Marsha  Mecklenberg's  need- 
ing a  topic  for  her  master's 
thesis;  about  Marsha's  "Theo- 
ry of  Perception"  seminar  on 
whether  the  eye  was  more  like 
a  camera  than  not,  or  more 
not  than  like;  and  about 
Marsha's  sudden  notion  of 
using  him  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. 

"On  a  clear  day  they  strap- 
ped me  into  a  harness,  with 
my  head  pointed  at  the  uni- 
versity fence,  outlined  against 
the  sky.  My  left  eye  was  held 
open  in  this  position  for 
eleven  seconds.  Then  it  was 
gently  closed,  and  I  was  given 
an  anesthetic. 

"A  veterinarian  skillfully 
removed  the  eye,  carried  it  to 
a  portable  darkroom,  and 
lowered  it  into  a  tray  of  Kodak 
Acid  Fixer.  Slowly  it  ap- 
peared—the sky  and  fence 
preserved  on  the  retina  of  my 
ex-left  eye. 

"  'The  retina  is  like  a  film!' 
squealed  Marsha,  throwing 
her  arms  around  me.  And  the 
psychology  department  ap- 
proved the  experiment  as  a 
topic  for  her  thesis." 

As  the  rabbit  sighed  with 
contentment,  he  and  the  dog 
turned  around  to  head  back 
home. 

The  dog  said  that  his  ex- 
periment had  aided  only  an 
undergraduate  paper  in 
behavioral  psychology.  He 
fluttered  a  paw  in  self- 
deprecation.  The  experiment 
had  already  been  run  many 
times,  he  said.  It  was  being 
repeated    to    give  Arnold 


Abrams,  a  college  senior,  prac 
tice  in  laboratory  skills. 

"Another  dog  and  I  wen 
operated  on.  A  hole  two  in 
ches  in  diameter  was  cut  intt 
each  of  our  stomachs,  and 
length  of  tubing  fitted  into  thi 
hole. 

"Once  we'd  recovered  anc 
resumed  our  normal  lives,  the 
experiment  began.  The  othei 
dog  was  prevented  from  eat 
ing;  he  was  fed  solely  througr 
the  tube  leading  to  hi; 
stomach.  For  me  it  was  the 
reverse.  I  could  eat  all  t 
wanted,  yet  everything  lef 
immediately  by  the  tube.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine 
whether  hunger  depended 
upon  quantity  swallowed  oi 
quantity  in  stomach." 

"Well?"  asked  the  rabbil 
excitedly.  "What  happened?" 

"At  first  I  ate  incessantly,' 
said  the  dog.  "For  the  faster  1 
ate,  the  faster  the  food  ..." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  inter 
rupted  the  rabbit,  "but  whal 
about  the  essential  question? 

The  dog  raised  his  head 
proudly.  "Arnold  received  an 
eighty-nine  for  the  experi- 
ment. It  brought  up  his 
average  two  points." 

The  rabbit  nodded  ap 
preciatively,  as  the  psychologj 
building  once  more  came  intc 
view.  "Shall  we  go  in  now,  oij 
run  away  for  good?"  he  asked 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  dog  stared  at  him 
blankly.  His  jowls  went  slack 
"But  I  must  stay!"  he  said( 
"Arnold  starts  graduate  schoo 
in  the  fall." 

"Don't  worry,  I  was  only 
joking,"  said  the  rabbit.  "1 
can't  leave  either.  Marsha's 
going  for  her  doctorate." 

With  renewed  faith,  the) 
smiled  at  each  other  and  en- 
tered the  building. 

—  Peter  Friedman 

Peter  Friedman  is  a  New  York  writer 
This  piece  first  appeared  in  Mam 
Levin's  "Phoenix  \est. " 
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The  Batnbi 
Syndrome 

In  the  1930s  I  was  visiting 
Jlny  hometown  and  talking  to  a 
;irl  with  whom  I  had  gone  to 
chool.  She  was  entranced  by  a 
Disney  movie  she  had  just 
ttn— Bambi.  I  remember  she 
sketched  in  the  plot  for  me 
vith  something  like:  "And 
ihey  got  married  and  had  this 
beautiful  baby." 

Unbelievable  as  it  may 
eem  today,  such  coy 
inthropomorphism  was  typi- 
cal of  the  cultural  level  of  the 
I  own  at  that  time,  which  must 
[have  been  a  major  factor  in 
|ny  decision  to  leave.  But, 
'nore  important,  the  remark 
Jias  historical  significance  as 
in  early  manifestation  of  the 
kew  and  peculiar  attitude 
Americans  were  to  adopt 
oward  deer  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  particular 
movie. 

I  call  it  the  "Bambi  syn- 
drome." Elk  and  antelope  are 
is  beautiful  as  deer,  and  more 
interesting.   Mountain  goats 
jmd  sheep  are  fascinating  and 
i.are.    Conservationists  are 
i  lowly  bringing  back  the  bi- 
on.  Yet  nobody  gets  choked 
lip  over  these  other  native 
Vmerican  ruminants. 

Moose  are  also  interesting, 
l.ilthough  admittedly  it  is 
lifficult  to  make  a  case  for 
I  heir  beauty.  The  fascination 
hey  hold  for  us  is  more  like 
hat  of  an  old  steam  locomo- 
ive.  They  are  more  formida- 
ble than  deer,  although  a  deer 
:an  tear  you  up  pretty  badly 
vith  its  front  hooves  if  you  get 
oo  close.  This  happens  infre- 
quently; deer  mostly  concen- 
rate   on   maintaining  their 


public  image  as  shy,  defense- 
less creatures. 

The  truth  is,  deer  are  a  long 
way  from  being  an  en- 
dangered species.  They  sur- 
vive in  a  man-dominated  en- 
vironment almost  as  well  as 
the  Norway  rat,  partly  because 
man  obligingly  kills  off  the 
deer's  predators.  In  a  classic 
experiment  some  years  ago  in 
the  Kaibab  Forest  in  Arizona, 
local  hunters  prevailed  on 
government  rangers  to  elimi- 
nate the  entire  cougar  popula- 
tion so  that  man  would  be  the 
only  deer  predators.  Man 
turned  out  to  be  less  efficient 
than  the  cougar.  In  a  few  years 
the  forest  was  populated  by 
thousands  of  bony  deer  starv- 
ing to  death;  all  vegetation 
within  their  reach  had  been 
gnawed  down  to  bare  wood. 
At  great  expense,  the  govern- 
ment, had  to  trap  cougars 
elsewhere  and  bring  them  into 
the  Kaibab. 

Hunters  kill  about  750,000 
deer  in  the  U.S.  every  year. 
Automobiles  decimate  anoth- 
er 150,000  to  200,000.  People 
afflicted  with  the  Bambi  syn- 
drome raise  their  hands  in 
horror  at  all  this  butchering, 
but  wildlife  officials  look  upon 
the  annual  kill  as  reaping  a 
harvest— which  it  is  if  you 
consider  that  deer  dress  out  at 
75  to  100  pounds  of  tasty 
meat. 

Despite  the  kill  figures, 
deer  are  more  abundant  in 
America  today  than  when 
Columbus  arrived.  If  nobody 
shot  them,  all  of  us  in  the 
countryside  might  need  eight- 
foot  fences  around  our  proper- 
ty. And  the  poor  farmers! 

Like  many  others  who 
have  achieved  their  dream  of 
moving  to  the  country,  my 
wife  and  I  have  learned  that 


the  good  life  is  not  all  beer  and 
skittles.  One  of  the  major 
drawbacks  is  deer.  They  re- 
gard just  about  everything 
planted  by  man  preferable  to 
the  native  plants  and  shrubs 
the  books  say  they  should 
want.  If  you  are  at  all  inclined 
toward  gardening,  deer  be- 
come your  bete  noire.  They  al- 
ways select  the  choicest 
shrubs  and  flowers  to  chew 
down  to  the  ground.  Flower 
buds  of  all  kinds  are  their  hors 
d'oeuvres.  So  are  all  young 
fruit  trees.  They  will  fight 
their  way  through  a  dense 
jungle  of  toothsome  shrubs  to 
get  at  roses.  And  vegetables 
are  delicacies  of  the  highest 
order,  except  squash,  which 
for  some  reason  they  disdain. 

Several  of  our  neighbors, 
however,  are  so  thoroughly 
saturated  in  the  Bambi  tradi- 
tion that  they  feed  the  deer  to 
encourage  them  to  hang 
around.  One  lady  even  al- 
lowed her  garage  to  be  used  as 
a  delivery  room  for  twin 
fawns.  Such  people  plant  only 
oleanders  and  conifers,  which 
deer  pass  up.  They  run  from 
their  homes  shrieking  at  you  if 
you  attempt  to  discourage  one 


of  the  beasts  wich  a  slingshot. 

My  own  attitude  is  closer  to 
that  of  a  national  park  ranger  I 
once  met.  A  young  deer  was 
standing  near  us  looking  for  a 
handout,  and  when  I  com- 
mented, the  ranger  exploded. 
"We  call  them  goats!"  he  said 
with  measurable  disgust. 
"They  get  used  to  being  fed  by 
summer  visitors,  then  when 
winter  comes  they  starve  to 
death."  The  ones  around  my 
home  never  starve.  They  just 
eat  more  of  our  valuable 
shrubs. 

I  find  that  a  surprising 
number  of  people  feel  as  I  do 
about  deer,  especially  if  one 
reason  they  are  living  in  the 
country  is  to  raise  their  own 
food.  But  we  comprise  a  secret 
fellowship,  afraid  of  public 
criticism,  like  men  who  don't 
believe  in  women's  lib  but  are 
reluctant  to  say  so.  In  the  land 
of  the,  Bambi  syndrome,  our 
feelings  about  deer  are  best 
left  in  the  closet  next  to  our 
hunting  jackets. 

— John  Robinson 

John  Robinson,  author  of  Highways  and 
Our  Environment  (McGraw-Hill)  and 
numerous  travel  books,  lives  in  Santa 
Rosa,  California. 


NO  TALK  TO  BWANA 

Another  naturalist  discovered  that  baboons  have  a  language 
insisting  of  shrill  alarm  cries,  contented  chucklings  and  grunts, 
lissatisfied  barks,  silly,  happy  chatterings,  mourning  wails  for 
heir  dead,  cries  denoting  pain,  groans  of  dread,  and  calls  for  as- 
;embly  and  for  action.  He  observed  that  at  night  there  was  a 
xmtinuous  soft  mumbling  among  them  which  sounded  so  much 
'ike  human  talk  that  he  was  almost  convinced  that  baboons  were 
ppable  of  articulated  speech.  One  native  told  him,  "Baboons 
an  talk,  but  they  won't  do  it  in  front  of  white  men  for  fear  you 
vill  put  them  to  work."  —Jack  Denton  Scott 

Speaking  Wildly,  1966 
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Smeieenth-ceniury  entertainment:  man  kills  rats  by  biting  them.  From  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper.  December  22.  1866. 

ANALOGUE  FOR 
THE  NEXT  CENTURY 

Many  acquarium  keepers,  children  and  adults  alike,  are  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  slipping  just  one  more  fish  into  the 
container,  the  capacity  of  whose  green  plants  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  animals.  And  just  this  one  more  fish  may  be  the 
final  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  With  too  many  animals 
in  the  aquarium,  a  lack  of  oxygen  ensues.  Sooner  or  later  some 
organism  will  succumb  to  this  and  its  death  may  easily  pass  un- 
noticed. The  decomposing  corpse  causes  an  enormous 
multiplication  of  bacteria  in  the  aquarium,  the  water  becomes 
turbid,  the  oxygen  content  decreases  rapidly,  then  further  ani- 
mals die  and,  through  this  vicious  circle,  the  whole  of  our 
carefully  tended  little  world  is  doomed.  Soon  even  the  vegeta- 
tion begins  to  decompose— and  what  some  days  ago  was  a 
beautiful,  clear  pool  with  healthy  growing  plants  and  lively  ani- 
mals becomes  a  horrid,  stinking  brew.  — Konrad  Lorenz 

King  Solomon's  Ring,  1952 


In  1973  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  asked  for  bids  on  an 
order  for  368,782  parkas  trimmed  with  wolf  fur.  Filling  the 
order  would  have  entailed  the  killing  of  25,000  wolves.  The 
order  was  eventually  rescinded. 


An  American 
Pastime 

Proper  training  of  a  bull 
terrier  for  the  dogfighting  pit 
requires  two  dozen  live  kittens 
a  week.  Each  kitten  is  tied  un- 
ceremoniously to  a  stick  and 
dangled  in  front  of  the  dog  to 
whet  his  lust  for  killing.  A 
good  pit  bull  will  quickly  tear 
the  kitten's  front  legs  off. 
Then,  excited  by  the  kitten's 


blood  and  its  agony,  en- 
couraged also  by  his  trainer's 
bloodthirsty  yells,  the  true 
fighting  dog  will  rip  the  kit- 
ten's head  off.  After  perhaps 
eight  weeks  of  kittens,  often 
obtained  from  unsuspecting 
donors  offering  free  kittens  in 
classified  ads,  the  dog  is  gradu- 
ated to  the  killing  of  puppies 
and  small  dogs.  He  learns  well 
the  taste  of  their  blood. 

To  supplement  his  lessons 


in  killing,  the  pit  dog  is  kept  on 
a  high-protein  diet  (during  an 
actual  fight,  he  is  kept  off 
water  so  he  won't  bleed 
profusely  and  sully  the  prem- 
ises). The  dog  is  forced  to  run 
for  hours  on  a  treadmill  to 
build  his  muscles.  Eventually, 
he  is  pitted  against  other  con- 
tenders in  practice  matches 
called  "rolls"  by  the  cognos- 
centi of  dogfighting.  Here  two 
dogs  fight  to  show  their  en- 
durance and  tenacity,  but  the 
fight  is  halted  before  one  is 
seriously  wounded. 

Ironically,  the  American 
pit  bull  and  Staffordshire  bull 
terrier,  both  used  in  dogfight- 
ing, are  not  normally  savage 
breeds.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  docile,  affectionate  ani- 
mals. But  they  are  intensively 
trained  to  fight  another  dog  to 
the  death,  for  a  kill  is  the  only 
successful  conclusion  to  an  or- 
ganized dogfight.  And  if  a  dog 
"curs  out"— that  is,  if  he  turns 
tail  and  refuses  to  continue  the 
match— his  disappointed  mas- 
ter will  pull  out  a  .45  and  blast 
the  dog  in  the  head. 

It  is  the  scabrous  under- 
belly of  Middle  American  cul- 
ture, this  "sport"  of  dogfight- 
ing. In  Texas,  Florida,  and 
Georgia,  Southern  California, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
York,  dogfighting  aficionados 
gather  in  barns  and  back 
bedrooms  to  surreptitiously 
conduct  their  matches,  known 
as  "conventions"  in  their  se- 
cret parlance.  By  any  measure, 
they  are  seamy  affairs.  Dogs 
are  set  upon  each  other  within 
boxlike,  makeshift  wooden 
pits.  A  tightly  packed  crowd 
surrounds  the  pit,  cursing  and 
shouting  to  a  fever  pitch  as  the 
blood  flows.  The  ambience  is 
of  naked  violence.  Dogfight- 
ing men  carry  guns,  and  a 
murder  or  serious  knifing  is  de 
rigueur  for  any  major  conven- 
tion. Several  gangland-style 
murders  have  taken  place  at 
these  dogfights.  Moonshine  li- 
quor is  always  plentiful.  Cut- 
rate  prostitutes  work  the 
sweaty,  darkened  pit  rooms, 
even  though  the  fans'  wives 
and  children  are  present. 
Local  policemen  are  paid  up- 
wards of  $500  a  night  to  serve 
as  "protectors,"  warning  the 
fans  of  any  pending  raid  by 
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state  police.  And  there  is  gam- 
bling, much  gambling.  Dog- 
fighting denizens  live  to  bet 
large  sums  on  their  dogs,  and 
this  is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  gunplay  seen  at  dogfights. 

Dogfighting  enthusiasts 
share  in  what  they  fancy  to  be 
a  legitimate  but  misunder- 
stood "underground"  sport. 
They  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  through  "underground" 
newsletters  such  as  Pit  Dog 
Reports  in  Texas  and  Pit  Dogs 
in  Florida.  Anonymity  is  the 
rule.  It  is,  they  feel,  a  righteous 
conspiracy,  kept  secret  to  foil 
the  spoilsport  menace  of 
bleeding-heart  animal  lovers, 
do-gooding  humane  society 
officials,  and,  by  extension,  all 
"Commies."  Not  for  nothing 
is  the  dogfighting  man  drawn 
from  the  same  subculture  that 
spawned  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  American  Nazi  Party. 

The  law  virtually  condones 
dogfighting.  In  most  states  it  is 
a    misdemeanor,    but  the 
statute  gets  enforced  about  as 
vigorously   as   the  sodomy 
laws.  Last  fall  the  California 
state  legislature  considered  a 
bill   (eventually   passed)  to 
make    dogfighting    a  state 
felony.  The  proposal  incensed 
dogfight  fanciers,  who  were 
bold  enough  to  hire  a  lobbyist 
to    oppose    the  measure. 
Humane-society  officials  seek 
to  make  dogfighting  a  federal 
crime  in  order  to  circumvent 
the  laxity  of  state  officials. 
Bills  have  been  offered  in 
Congress,  but  there's  little 
chance  that  one  will  be  passed  II  i 
soon.    Some  Congressmen 
want  such  a  law  to  be  enforced  ! 
by     the     Department     of  ]ls 
Agriculture.  Others  agree  with  ir 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  ' 
U.S.  that  the  Justice  Depart-  i 
ment  should  bring  its  powers 
to  bear  on  the  problem.  t 

One   wonders   what   the  m 
popularity  of  dogfighting  says  h 
about  the  American  character,  b 
The  thought  of  a  foreign  news  h 
team    carrying    pictures    of  it- 
American  dogfights  back  to 
England,  France,  China,  Viet- 1 
nam,  makes  one  shudder.  It  is  I 
a  sordid  blemish  on  civilized  T 
humanity. 

— Edward  Meadows 


Edward  Meadows  writes  a  column  called 
"Political Economy" /or Osceola,  a  news- 
weekly  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
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he  Little 
reen  Ones 

Almost  everyone  I  know 
sms  to  find  it  strange  that  I, 
hirty-three-year-old  person 
ing  in  a  seven-room  Man- 
ttan  co-op,  should  keep  a 
ir  of  frogs  in  my  bathtub. 
How  can  they  not  under- 
bid9 

Have  they  never  seen  the 
■  they  jump?  Have  they 
ver  watched  the  way  they 
im?  Have  they  never 
>ked  closely  at  those  little 
;es?  Smiles  that  go  literally 
•m  ear  to  ear.  Eyes  that  sit 
ht  up  on  top  of  their  heads. 
>ses  that  confidently  convey 
iir  deep  sense  of  dignity. 
How  can  you  not  love  an 
imal  that's  afraid  of  its 
»d?  (I  know  they  have  light- 
fig-fast  tongues,  but  watch 
iat  happens  when  a  cricket 
ims  up  from  behind  a  frog.) 
How  can  you  not  love  an 
imal  that  has  an  eye 
;chanism  so  advanced  that 
;  Air  Force  spends  millions 
dollars  studying  it— and 
1  if  you  put  a  frog  in  an  or- 
tary  room,  it  will  hop  in  the 
ection  of  a  wall,  stop  just 


"Next  to  God,  the  coyote  is 
the  smartest  person  on 
earth."       —Mexican  saying 


In  1842  an  estimated 
I  000  hogs  ranged  the  streets 
If  New  York  City. 


I  nd  They 

lhall  Inherit 
lie  Earth 


Researchers  participating 
i  the  1960  meeting  of  the 
lerican  Institute  of  Biologi- 
Sciences  offered  three  ex- 
ples  to  suggest  why  man 
ltd  not  kill  off  all  other  ani- 
ls even  if  he  wanted  to:  1) 
een  common  kinds  of  fungi 
i  bacteria  have  acquired 
ites  for  jet  aircraft  fuel  and 
/e  consumed  vast  quan- 
js;  2)  other  fungi  have 
rned  to  dine  on  missile  and 
ket  parts;  3)  still  other 
gi  and  bacteria  dote  on 
ioactive  fallout  products. 

—Robert  Froman 
The  Nerve  of  Some  Animals 
1961 


before  reaching  it,  then  hop 
again  right  into  it? 

And  how  can  you  not  love 
an  animal  that's  smart  enough 
to  know  there  can't  be  any 
water  in  its  tub  unless  the 
stopper  is  in  the  hole,  so  that 
when  you  clean  the  tub  and 
leave  the  stopper  at  the  other 
end  it  will  push  the  stopper 
the  length  of  the  tub  into  the 
hole?  (I'm  sorry,  but  that's 
true\) 

It  is  no  accident  that  one  of 
the  greatest  poems  ever  writ- 
ten (Basho's  haiku)  is  about  a 
frog.  It  is  more  than  mere 
coincidence  that  the  break  be- 
tween the  two  supposedly 
most  intelligent  species  (men 
and  dolphins)  was  over  the 
issue  of  whether  to  live  on 
land  or  in  the  water,  and  who 
do  we  know  that  can  do  both'] 

There  is  no  love  so  pure  as 
the  love  that  seeks  nothing  in 
return.  Such  is  the  love  of  man 
for  frog.  (None  of  that  "111 
give  you  your  Alpo  if  you'll 
lick  my  hand  and  watch  my 
door  at  night"  business.) 
When  you  have  a  frog  you  ex- 
pect absolutely  nothing. 
You're  never  disappointed 
and  you're  never  angry. 
You're  just  eternally  grateful 
that  it's  there. 

An  eight-year-old  boy  I 
know— he  has  a  bird,  a  turtle, 
and  a  cat— once  came  to  my 
apartment  to  watch  a  ball 
game.  At  one  point  he  went  to 
the  bathroom  and  saw  my 
frogs.  He  looked  at  them  for  a 
few  seconds  but  said  nothing. 
Later  I  took  him  home,  and 
when  his  mother  opened  the 
door  he  ran  to  her  and  grabbed 
her  hand.  Then,  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  that  was  a 
cross  between  envy  and 
bewilderment— his  concep- 
tions of  the  differences  be- 
tween children  and  adults  ob- 
viously in  a  state  of  reex- 
amination—he  looked  up  at 
her  and  said,  "Mom,  Jack  has 
frogs.'"  — Jack  Winter 

Jack  Winter  is  a  playwright,  a  violin-bow 
importer,  and  a  professional  basketball 
analyst. 


The  Navy  has  trained  pilot  whales  to  recover  sunken  ob- 
b,  such  as  torpedoes,  from  depths  as  great  as  1,600  feet. 


LIMITS  TO  GROWTH 

On  Broadway,  in  New  York,  there  is  a  penny  arcade  which 
used  to  sell  baby  terrapins  that  were  scrawled  with  bon  mots  in 
enamel  paint,  such  as  kiss  me  baby.  The  manager  turned  out  to 
be  a  wholesaler  as  well,  and  once  I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
any  larger  turtles  to  sell.  He  took  me  upstairs  to  a  loft  room 
devoted  to  the  turtle  business.  There  were  desks  for  the  paper 
work  and  a  series  of  racks  that  held  shallow  tin  bins  atop  one 
another,  each  with  several  hundred  babies  crawling  around  in  it. 
He  was  a  smudgy-complexioned,  serious  fellow  and  he  did  have 
a  few  adult  terrapins,  but  I  was  going  to  school  and  wasn't  ac- 
tually planning  to  buy;  I'd  only  wanted  to  see  them.  They  were 
aquatic  turtles,  but  here  they  went  without  water,  presumably 
for  weeks,  lurching  about  in  those  dry  bins  like  handicapped 
citizens,  living  on  gumption.  An  easel  where  the  artist  worked 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  She  had  a  palette  and  a  clip  at- 
tachment for  fastening  the  babies  in  place.  She  wore  a  smock 
and  a  beret,  and  was  homely,  short  and  eccentric-looking,  with 
funny  black  hair,  like  some  of  the  ladies  who  show  their  paint- 
ings in  Washington  Square  in  May.  She  had  a  cold,  she  was 
smoking,  and  her  hand  wasn't  very  steady,  although  she  worked 
quickly  enough.  The  smile  that  she  produced  for  me  would  have 
looked  giddy  if  she  had  been  happier,  or  drunk.  Of  course  the 
turtles'  doom  was  sealed  when  she  painted  them,  because  their 
bodies  inside  would  continue  to  grow  but  their  shells  would  not. 
Gradually,  invisibly,  they  would  be  crushed.  Around  us  their 
bellies— two  thousand  belly  shells— rubbed  on  the  bins  with  a 
mournful,  momentous  hiss.  —Edward  Hoagland 

"The  Courage  of  Turtles,"  1968 

Copyright  $  /  968  by  Edward  Hoagland 
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Dog  Days  in  the  City:  A  Conversation 


Whether  it  s  a  boa  on  Broad- 
way or  a  rat  in  the  bedroom,  in 
New  York  City  the  person  to  see 
about  an  animal  problem  is  Dr. 
Alan  Beck.  An  ecologist  by 
training,  Dr.  Beck  is  head  of  the 
city  s  Bureau  of  Animal  Affairs. 
Below,  he  offers  a  few  observa- 
tions about  humans  and  animals 
dwelling  in  the  same  urban 
space.     —Lawrence  S.  Burns 

/  assume  that  in  any  city 
dogs  present  the  biggest  animal 
problem.  Is  this  true? 

Yes.  The  main  problem  is 
dog  bites.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, we  had  reports  of 
almost  40,000  dog  bites.  We 
also  had  about  1,300  cat  bites 
and  around  1,000  bites  from 
various  other  animals. 

What  kinds  of  animals? 

Mostly  monkeys  or  other 
primates.  A  lot  of  people  keep 
them  as  pets,  even  though  it  is 
now  illegal  to  import  them  be- 
cause of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases they  carry,  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  hepatitis.  We 
have  about  a  half-dozen  ocelot 
bites  per  year,  and  we  get  a  lot 
from  small  mammals  kept  in 
laboratories.  And  we  get 
something  like  300  reports  of 
rat  bites.  Last  year  we  even 
had  six  cases  of  mice  bites. 

Are  birds  as  much  of  a  prob- 
lem as  dogs? 

Oh,  no.  The  dog-bite  rate  in 
most  cities  is  450  cases  per 
100.000  population.  That's 
higher  than  the  rates  for  most 
accidents  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. Birds  are  carriers  of 
low-frequency  diseases,  such 
as  meningitis  and  psittacosis. 
We  had  two  deaths  from 
meningitis  last  year— probably 
from  pigeon  contact— and 
four  or  five  cases  of  psit- 
tacosis, which  is  not  a  serious 
disease  but  an  uncomfortable 
one.  Birds  are  a  real  problem 
at  airports.  A  few  months  ago 
a  plane  was  brought  down  at 
Kennedy  because  of  birds; 
nobody  was  killed,  but  the 
whole  plane  was  lost.  There 
are  hundreds  of  plane-bird  col- 
lisions that  go  unreported. 

You  haven't  mentioned  the 
most  common  urban  animal — 
the  cockroach.  Is  it  dangerous? 

No.  It  can  carry  all  kinds  of 


bacteria,  but  then  so  can  any 
insect. 

Why  are  roaches  found  only 
in  cities? 

Who  said  they're  only 
found  in  cities?  They're  all 
over  the  place— in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  Rockies,  in  the 
North,  South— everywhere. 
Of  course,  there  are  several 
different  species  and  each  has 
its  own  slightly  different 
ecological  role.  The  ones 
you're  most  likely  to  see  in 
your  apartment  are  the  Ger- 
man roach  and  the  American 
roach,  the  German  being  more 
common.  You'll  find  the 
Oriental  roach  in  a  first-floor 
apartment,  but  never  on  a  sec- 
ond or  third  floor  because  it 
doesn't  climb  walls  very  well. 
Look  under  a  woodpile  and 
you  might  find  some  red 
roaches.  Most  of  the  roaches 
are  examples  of  what  happens 
when  an  animal  is  exported 


from  one  environment  and 
adapts  quite  successfully  to 
another— in  this  case,  from 
the  country  to  the  city. 

Speaking  of  imported  ani- 
mals, we  read  that  the  "walking 
fish  "  is  becoming  a  real  problem 
in  Florida,  and  that  the  African 
fire  ant  is  threatening  the  South. 
Are  we  going  to  see  more  of  this  ? 

It's  always  been  a  big  prob- 
lem. Look  out  the  window, 
look  at  the  starlings,  pigeons, 
and  house  sparrows,  all  of 
them  imported  on  purpose  to 
New  York  City  in  the  early 
1800s.  They  were  opening 
Shakespearean  theaters  in 
Central  Park,  and  they  wanted 
to  have  birds  in  the  park  that 
existed  in  England  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  They  actually 
thought  the  starlings  would 
stay  in  the  park. 

These  are  the  same  starlings 
that  the  Army  is  trying  to  kill  in 
West  Virginia? 


"For  various  offenses,  animals  of  all  kinds  were  tried  in  courts  of  law,  as  in  this  case  con- 
cerning a  sow  and  piglets  at  Lavegny,  France.  "Reproduced  in  Men,  Beasts,  and  Gods, 
by  Gerald  Carson,  1972.  Courtesy  New  York  State  Library. 


On  and  Off  the  Avenue 

Of  course,  if  you're  really  into  fashion  you'll  want  our 
Chinese-worker  jacket  in  denim,  there's  even  a  matching  collar 
aiid  lead,  and  for  your  more  formal  occasions  we  suggest  a  red  or 
grey  Chesterfield  with  black  velvet  collar.  A  navy  blazer  is  nice 
for  milder  days  and  on  rainy  ones  you  might  fancy  yourself  in 
our  private-eye  trench  coat.  Needless  to  say,  we  have  collars  and 
leads  to  complement  each  of  your  outfits,  including  our  warmest 
winter  storm  coats. 

—Letter  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  Dog  Toggery 
to  dogs  on  its  mailing  list 


That's  right.  They're  was! 
ing  off  their  body  oil  in  hope 
of  freezing  them  to  death. 

Are  there  alligators  in  til 
sewers  of  New  York? 

Everybody  asks  me  th* 
question.  One  of  the  fir 
things  I  did  when  I  bega 
working  for  the  city  was  to  § 
to  the  chief  of  sewers  and  a< 
him  the  same  question.  K 
said  no,  there  are  no  alligato 
in  the  sewers.  Lots  of  rats  an 
giant  roaches,  but  no  allig 
tors.  Listen,  talking  about  a 
ligators  and  roaches  may  t 
interesting,  but  it's  not  impo 
tant.  Let's  get  back  to  dogs. 

Why  are  dogs  so  important 

Because  they're  a  maj< 
social  and  economic  probler 
We're  talking  about  rabit 
control,  dog-bite  control,  mi 
lions  of  dollars  spent  on  tf, 
problems  dogs  cause.  We' 
talking  about  a  multi-billion 
dollar  industry,  using  meat  b 
products  to  feed  carnivorq 
The  idea  of  keeping  carnivore 
as  pets  can  be  a  soci, 
obscenity  at  a  time  when  mei 
by-products  are  needed  ni 
only  for  food  but  for  drug, 
We're  talking  about  a  tiro 
when  probably  better  than 


ZIEGFELDS 
FOLLY 

Ziggy,  the  largest  as 
oldest  elephant  ever  in  ca 
tivity  (13,440  pounds,  fift 
four  years  old),  was  original 
bought  by  Florenz  Ziegfeld  i 
a  pet  for  his  six-year-o 
daughter.  After  proving  tc 
difficult  to  be  kept  in  the  bac 
yard,  he  was  sold  to  the  Ri 
gling  Brothers  Circus,  whk 
taught  him  to  play  "Yessi 
That's  My  Baby"  on  a  ha 
monica  while  smoking 
cigarette  out  of  a  long  hold 
and  dancing  on  a  drum.  The 
while  performing  at  the  & 
Diego  Exposition  in  1936,  tl 
drum  collapsed  and  Ziggy  fe 
apparently  sustaining  some  i) 
jury  to  his  head.  Not  loi 
afterward  he  attacked  a  m 
cian,  and  was  thereupon  so 
to  the  Brooklyn  Zoo.  There  1 
attacked  his  trainer, 
that,  he  was  chained  to  tl 
same  spot  indoors  for  the  ne 
thirty  years. 
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The  essence  of  Chanel  No. 
is  a  secretion  from  the  anal 
land  of  the  Abyssinian  civet. 


ercent  of  all  families  are  liv- 
lg  with  a  large  dog,  exposing 
le  population  to  disease.  And 
'hat  do  we  worry  about?  We 
orry  about  the  personality  of 
ie  Newfoundland. 
Do  dogs  belong  in  cities? 
Not  the  way  they're  being 
lanaged  now.  Do  dog  owners 
elong  in  cities?  is  probably 
ie  question  you  should  ask. 

What 's  wrong  with  keeping  a 
ttle  poodle  ? 

Nothing,  if  you  keep  it  on  a 
:ash,  clean  up  after  it,  and 
eep  it  vaccinated— keep  it  out 
f  other  people's  business.  I 
'link  we  could  tolerate  small 
ogs  very  easily.  I  think  our 
;wer  systems  can  handle 
lat;  even  our  psyches  can 
andle  that.  The  way  things 
re,  large  dogs  are  left  to  run 
round  the  streets  anytime 
ley  want,  causing  automobile 
cidents,  defecating  on  peo- 
le's  lawns  where  kids  have  to 
lay,  chasing  people  in  parks, 
icking  up  all  kinds  of  diseases 
om  wild  animals.  And  what 
our  response?  We  go  out 
id  kill  all  the  skunks  because 
f  one  rabid  dog.  If  the  dog 
ad  been  on  a  leash,  he 
ouldn't  have  gotten  rabies. 

Many  people  think  a  small 
og  is  not  a  real  dog;  it 's  a  toy. 
hey  probably  wouldn 't  be  con- 
nt  with  a  small  dog. 
We're  such  an  emasculated 
)ciety  that  we  have  to  have  a 
\\g  dog  at  the  end  of  a  leash.  If 
ot  that,  then  we  have  to  drive 
>o  fast  in  an  overpowered 


IH  YOU  MAN 

Djakarta.  Indonesia—  In- 
Dnesians  hope  to  answer  the 
ddle  "Where  do  elephants  go 
hen  they  die?" 

The  Lampung  district 
>restry  service  in  South 
hmatra  next  year  plans  to  try 
id  solve  the  riddle  and  so 
scover,  it  hopes,  great 
sources  of  ivory.  . . .  The  In- 
)nesians  plan  to  find  a  soli- 
|ry  elephant,  injure  it,  then 
llow  it  until  it  dies. 
Reuters,  December  8,  1964 


car.  Or  have  a  gun.  Having  a 
big  dog  is  just  one  of  many 
manifestations  of  the  same 
social  problem— we  don't  feel 
that  we're  in  charge  any  more. 

What  size  dog  would  you 
recommend? 

You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of 
studies  that  should  be  done 
about  that.  For  instance,  just 
what  are  the  subtle  social  rela- 
tionships between  man  and 
dog?  How  much  money  will 
someone  spend  on  a  dog  be- 
fore he  says,  "No  more,  let's 
kill  it,  I  can't  afford  it  any- 
more"? Only  in  1980  will  the 
government  begin  adding 
companion  animals  to  the  U.S. 
Census  so  we  can  start  finding 
out  how  many  dogs  there  are, 
let  alone  why.  That's  why 
there  are  so  many  dog  experts 
around.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  an 
expert  in  a  field  in  which  there 
is  no  formalized  data  collec- 
tion, because  you  can  just 
shoot  your  mouth  off  and  get 
your  name  in  the  papers. 

What  can  we  do  to  control  ur- 
ban dog  populations  ? 

Control  urban  people. 
Most  of  our  animal  problems 
are  really  more  in  the  province 
of  the  peace  officer  and 
sociologist  than  that  of  the 
scientist.  We  have  allowed  the 
situation  to  get  totally  out  of 
hand.  Dogs,  especially,  are  so 
sacred  that  we  have  allowed 
the  pet  industry  and  the  media 
to  imply  in  all  their  commer- 
cials that  they're  wonderful 
things  to  have.  A  dog  gives 
you  status.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  mention  of  the  fact  that 
it's  a  public-health  problem. 
You  can't  show  or  sell  a  car  on 
television  without  the  person 
inside  wearing  a  seat  belt.  You 
can't  sell  drugs  without  saying, 
"Take  as  directed." 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ev- 
ery time  a  dog  is  shown  on  televi- 
sion it  should  wear  a  little  sign 
saying,  "1  am  an  extrava- 
gance"? 

No,  every  time  a  dog  is 
shown  on  a  street,  it  should  be 
on  a  leash.  Or  at  the  end  of  a 
dog-food  commercial,  there 
should  be  a  message:  "Re- 
member to  take  care  of  your 
dog— keep  it  on  a  leash  and 
clean  up  afterward."  And,  of 
course,  people  should  know 
that  somewhere  along  the  line, 
dogs  are  going  to  cost  them 


ONE  ANT  NURSE,  AND  STEP  ON  IT 

The  soldier  ant  is  used  by  Amazonian  jungle  tribes  in  the 
closing  of  deep  flesh  wounds.  Placed  on  an  incision,  the  sharp, 
saw-toothed  jaws  of  these  ants,  held  at  intervals  along  the 
wound,  effect  a  very  satisfactory  suture,  the  firm  grip  remaining 
even  when  the  heads  of  the  ants  are  pinched  off. 

— Stephen  Dalton 
Borne  on  the  Wind,  1975 


$300  per  year  for  food  and 
veterinary  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  say 
that  dogs  give  a  high  return  for 
the  money,  and  that  if  they 
didn't  have  a  dog,  they'd  be  in- 
tolerably lonely. 

Of  course. 

That  is  a  function  of  the  dog 
that  people  would  never  give  up. 

I'm  not  asking  them  to  give 
it  up.  If  you're  so  lonely  you 
need  a  dog,  keep  it  on  a  leash. 
That's  all  I'm  saying.  If  you 
really  like  your  dog,  you 
shouldn't  mind  cleaning  up 
afterward,  or  at  least  walking 
it  where  no  one  else  has  to 
step  on  its  feces. 

Do  you  have  a  dog  ? 

No,  I  like  them  too  much. 


As  an  accident  of  selective 
breeding,  most  ranch-raised 
minks  are  deaf. 


The  Animal 
Lover 

I  am  an  animal  lover. 

Who  admires  tiny  pale- 
feathered  birds  in  wire  cages. 
Who  feeds  albino  laboratory 
mice  to  coiled  snakes  in  dusty 
aquariums.  Who  regulates  the 
growth  potential  of  goldfish 
by  the  size  of  the  bowls  I  buy 
them  at  dime  stores. 

Captain,  a  German  shep- 
herd (my  mother  wanted  a 
watchdog)  was  kept  on  a  chain 
that  could  slide  the  full  twen- 
ty-foot length  of  a  wire  strung 
between  two  trees.  But  he  kept 
running  away,  stupid  dog.  One 
night  he  sprinted  away  to  his 
freedom  at  1:00  a.m.,  and 
when  he  wouldn't  turn  around 
my  mother  let  him— go,  you 
dumbdogstupidjerkyou,  go\ 
The  next  morning  a  friend 
found  him  dead  on  Roswell 
Road. 


Finally  we  got  Doc,  anoth- 
er German  shepherd  (my 
mother  still  wanted  a  watch- 
dog), and  when  we  moved 
across  the  country  we  put  him 
in  a  U-Haul  trailer,  tied  him 
to  one  of  the  support  posts  so 
he  wouldn't  lurch  on  stops. 
Somewhere  along  the  way  I 
turned  and  saw  him  hanging, 
tongue  out,  strangled  between 
the  ropes  and  canvas.  But  he 
wasn't  dead.  My  father  broke 
the  dog's  tail  shoving  him 
back  inside  the  trailer,  but  it 
made  him  breathe  again. 
Years  later  Doc  died  of  a  de- 
teriorating tail. 

His  replacement,  another 
German  shepherd  (my 
mother  still  wanted  . . . ) 
poisoned  himself  drinking 
snail-pelleted  rainwater  out  of 
a  flowerpot. 

After  I  left  home  my  sister 
and  I  had  a  bitch  we  picked  up 
on  the  street,  her  nipples  full 
of  milk  and  her  belly  full  of 
puppies.  I  saw  all  six  come 
out,  and  wouldn't  let  her  ig- 
nore the  weak  one  she  didn't 
feed. 

The  mother  got  pneu- 
monia. We  took  her  to  the  vet. 
Two  puppies  died,  wrapped  up 
in  blankets  and  bottle-fed  on 
powdered  bitch's  milk. 
Another  one  disappeared 
from  the  front  porch.  One 
went,  full-grown,  to  a  couple 
who  were  headed  toward 
divorce  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  keep  them  together. 
Last  time  I  saw  them  they 
were  all  three  high-strung  and 
yapping  at  each  other. 

The  one  I  saved  got  hit  by  a 
car.  — Gail  Gilliland 

Gail  Gilliland  is  a  free-lance  writer  living 
in  Lenox.  Massachusetts. 


"These  pigs  treat  us  like  ani- 
mals." —  LeRoi  Jones, 
referring  to 
the  Newark  police 


"African  Lion— Usefulness: 
Pelts  and  Rugs" 
"Siberian  Tiger — Usefulness: 
Pelts  for  Decorative  Pur- 
poses" —  Signs  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  zoo. 


Spot 


He  is  quite  old  for  a 
leopard,  seventeen  now.  In 
general,  the  great  carnivores 
don't  live  as  long  as  their 
natural  prey,  even  in  the  most 
solicitous  captivity.  Their 
metabolisms  are  tuned  higher; 
their  blood  hurries.  Even  with 
a  full  stomach  and  no  one  on 
safari  after  your  skin  to 
upholster  his  sports  car  or  his 
self-esteem,  it  takes  more  out 
of  you  to  be  a  leopard  than  it 
does  to  be  a  goat  or  a  buffalo. 
Leopards  will  go  to  endless, 
dangerous  trouble  to  chance 
catching  a  strayed  baboon,  but 
baboons  live  more  than  twice 
as  long,  stick  together,  and 
have  wars  with  .other  tribes  of 
baboons.  Leopards  are  alone. 

The  only  effect  that  age 
seems  to  have  had  on  him  has 
been  to  sharpen  his  outlines, 
to  draw  him  the  least  bit  closer 
around  his  elegant  bones. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
pendulous  roll  of  loose  skin 
from  chest  to  groin  that  zoo 
cats  usually  have.  His  eyes  are 


as  clear  as  knife  blades,  with- 
out rheum  or  the  telltale  milki- 
ness  of  cataracts.  (The  elusive 
blueness  just  under  the  gold  is 
common  among  leopards- 
black  panthers  quite  often 
have  very  pale  blue  eyes,  like 
newborn  children.)  His  fangs 
don't  seem  to  have  yellowed 
or  dulled  at  all.  The  tawny  coat 
has  deepened  a  shade,  making 
the  softer,  lighter  fur  on  his 
belly  and  the  insides  of  his 
legs  look  nearly  white,  and 
making  the  black  rosettes 
seem  raised.  You  can  feel 
them  under  your  fingers  when 
you  stroke  him. 

His  tail  seems  longer  and 
more  slender  than  I  remem- 
bered, even  after  knowing  him 
for  so  long.  It  makes  up  nearly 
three  feet  of  his  length,  and 
there  is  nothing  cute  or  play- 
ful, or  even  terribly  catlike— 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  think 
of  cats— about  that  tail.  He 
carries  it  as  a  man  would  carry 
a  sword  or  a  hunting  bow,  and 
it  feels  more  like  these  to  the 
touch  than  like  bone  and  mus- 
cle. It  heightens  his  resem- 
blance to  one  of  those  neat, 
finely  made  elderly  gentlemen 
you  see  once  in  a  while  who 
look  exactly  as  deadly  as  they 
are  courteous.  Retired  mata- 
dors sometimes  have  that 
look. 

I  went  walking  with  him  a 


THE  UNDERTAKERS 

Elephants  often  bury  the  dead,  including  dead  elephants 
other  dead  animals  they  find,  and  even  dead  humans  they  have 
killed.  They  cover  the  bodies  with  earth  and  vegetation.  A  grouf 
of  scientists  and  parks  officials  working  on  a  cropping  scheme  in 
Uganda  collected  the  ears  and  feet  of  the  dead  elephants  to  seli 
later  for  making  handbags  and  umbrella  stands,  and  put  them  in 
a  shed.  One  night  a  group  of  elephants  broke  into  the  shed  anc 
buried  the  ears  and  feet.  The  people  involved  still  feel  uncom 
fortable  about  the  incident.  —Cynthia  Mosj 

Portraits  in  the  Wild,  197* 


Bills  introduced  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in  Marcl 
1975  included  Assembly  Bill  4021  to  legalize  cockfighting 
A-4308,  to  allow  hunting  of  bear  less  than  one  year  old;  A-2256 
A,  to  include  coyotes  and  foxes  in  definition  of  small  game  am 
to  fix  open  season  for  the  taking  thereof;  A -816,  to  authorize  i 
bounty  of  $5  on  rattlesnakes  in  Warren  and  Washington  Coun 
ties;  Senate  Bill  3932  to  make  the  state  liable  to  owners  of  bet 
colonies  for  damages  caused  by  bears. 


couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  the 
low  hills  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
Valley  in  southern  California, 
where  he  lives  with  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  The  rains  have 
been  late  this  year,  and  every- 
thing was  still  brown  and  yel- 
low and  crackling:  ideal  coun- 
try for  leopards.  He  was  on  a 
leash,  which  has  never  made 
the  slightest  difference  to  him. 
A  leash  just  symbolizes  being 
out  of  his  cage— for  the  rest, 
he  does  what  he  wants  to  do, 
and  nothing  he  doesn't.  He 
has  always  been  an  unusually 
affectionate  leopard,  enjoying 
contact  even  with  strangers  on 
his  own  terms,  in  his  own 
space.  He  prefers  women  to 
men,  notably,  and  he  would 
rather  you  didn't  talk. 

A  field  away  from  the 
house,  a  horseman  was  work- 
ing cattle.  Spot  sat  down  on  a 
rise  of  ground  and  watched  for 
a  long  time,  twitching  his  ears 
now  and  then  when  one  of  the 
cows  bawled  or  the  dog  run- 
ning between  their  legs 
barked.  He  was  born  in  a  cage, 
and  has  never  killed  anything 
in  his  life,  but  he  watched  the 
cows  and  the  dog  with  a  silent 
golden  intensity  that  was  as 
unimaginably  foreign  as  a 
Masai  warrior  would  have 
been,  waiting  on  that  dry  Cali- 
fornia hillside.  When  he  was 
ready,  he  stood  up  and  walked 
away,  and  his  leash  followed. 

After  a  while,  he  lay  down 
in  a  tomato  patch  and  began  to 


eat  grass,  nibbling  casually  bu 
daintily,  with  his  lips  drawr 
back  and  his  head  held  slightl) 
to  one  side.  Touching  his  flanl 
was  like  touching  sea  water 
sunlight  sliding  under  the 
hand,  and  the  great,  cold  pulse 
turning  far  down.  He  smellec 
like  toast. 

A  fly,  heavy  with  winter 
bumbled  around  his  head 
bumping  against  his  eyes.  The 
tail  moved,  and  Spot  made  « 
very  small  sound,  like  a  polite 
cough.  I  saw  the  end  of  his 
strike,  with  the  front  paw  out 
spread  on  the  earth,  and  the 
blue-white  claws  clenching 
through  dead  leaves  ane; 
tomato  stalks;  but  I  never  saw 
the  motion  itself.  Nothing  car 
ever  have  moved  like  that  ir 
the  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  ever 
when  there  were  cougars  here 

He  licked  his  paw,  with  h« 
eyes  almost  closed,  and  ate  i 
few  more  dry  grass  stems 
Then  he  rose— a  gracious,  sea 
water  action,  but  still  some 
how  not  quite  seen,  no 
known— and  started  back 
toward  his  cage,  because  a  cole 
wind  was  rising,  annoying  his 
fur  like  the  fly.  The  onl> 
leopard  in  the  Santa  Yne?| 
Valley  chose  to  accept  it. 

—  Peter  S.  Beagh 

Peter  S.  Beagle  is  the  author  of  seven 
eerie  novels  employing  animals  as  charac 
ters.  His  next  book.  The  Lady  and  He 
Tiger,  nonfiction,  and  coauthored  wit 
Pat  Derby,  will  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dui 
ton  in  May.  He  lives  in  Watsonville,  Cab 
fornia. 
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Questions 
about  insurance? 


There  are  people  who  are 
ready  to  answer  them. 

Last  year,  over  30  million 
people  bought  more  than  $300  billion 
worth  of  life  insurance.  And  for  each 
insurance  policy  there  may  be 
questions.  Questions  about  benefits, 
service,  premiums,  policy  language. 

Where  to  go 
with  a  difficult  question. 

Every  insurance  company 
has  procedures  for  handling 
questions.  At  Prudential,  we'd  like 
you  to  start  with  your  agent.  Most 
people  resolve  their  questions  right 
here. 

Second,  call  your  local 
office.  You  can  find  its  number  in  the 
phone  book.  Prudential  has  1,444  of 
these  local  offices.  Each  is  ready  to 


provide  you  with  information  you 
may  need. 

Finally,  contact  your 
regional  home  office.  Prudential  has 
nine,  strategically  located  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  each 
there  is  a  special  department  for 
customer  inquiries.  It's  called  the 
Policyowner's  Service  Department. 
Your  local  office  can  give  you  the 
address. 

Don't  hesitate  to  ask. 

Remember,  agents  are 
specially  trained  people  who  want  to 
help.  So  once  again,  to  get  answers 
to  your  questions  before  they 
become  problems,  see  your  agent. 


Its  your  insurance. 
We  want  you  to  understand 
what  you're  paying  for 

(H  Prudential 
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THE  KING'S  PLEASURE 


To  what  extent  does  a  President's  private  conduct 
impair  his  capacity  for  public  office? 


In  Lewis  H.  Laphani 

Even  now,  thirteen  years 
after  President  Kennedy's 
death,  and  with  the  towers 
of  Camelot  beginning  to 
fall  into  ruins,  hardly  any- 
body wants  to  mention  the  Pres- 
ident s  sexual  discontent.  Whenever 
the  subject  threatens  to  float  to  the 
surface  of  the  news,  the  custodians 
of  responsible  opinion  do  what  they 
can  to  load  it  with  weights  and  sink 
it  into  the  morass  of  idle  rumor.  Or- 
dinarily they  achieve  their  purpose 
without  too  much  trouble,  but  the  re- 
cent disclosures  of  Mrs.  Judith  Camp- 
bell Exner  proved  to  be  awkwardly- 
buoyant. 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Exner  publicly 
admit  to  a  sequence  of  encounters 
with  President  Kennedy,  but  she  also 
admitted  to  a  similar  and  parallel 
acquaintance  with  prominent  crim- 
inals. At  a  press  conference  in  San 
Diego  last  December  she  announced 
that  between  the  spring  of  1961  and 
the  spring  of  1962  she  met  the  Pres- 
ident on  several  occasions  in  Wash- 
ington, Los  Angele-.  and  Palm  Beach. 
During  the  same  year  she  kept  com- 
pany with  the  late  Sam  Giancana.  a 
Chicago  syndicate  figure  who,  at  more 
or  less  the  same  time,  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  the  CIA  the  possibility 
of  murdering  Fidel  Castro.  Obvious- 


ly her  story  couldn't  be  confined  to 
the  pages  of  the  National  Enquirer. 
She  had  been  questioned  by  Sen. 
Frank  Church's  committee  I  than 
which  no  more  virtuous  tribunal  pres- 
ently sits  in  the  United  States  I ,  and 
so  whatever  she  had  to  say,  no  mat- 
ter howT  regrettable,  intruded  on  the 
national  interest.  Giancana  was  him- 
self murdered  a  few  days  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  testify,  in  front  of 
the  committee,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Mrs.  Exner  convened  her  press  con- 
ference because  she  was  afraid  of 
being  killed. 

The  newspapers  did  what  they  had 
to  do  (  even  to  the  point  of  finding 
out  that  Mrs.  Exner  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  President  by  Frank  Si- 
natra I .  but  they  didn't  seem  happy 
with  the  story.  The  sober-minded 
papers  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  decently  possible  to  do  so.  When 
Time  magazine  had  the  temerity  to 
publish  a  fewr  tentative  paragraphs 
under  the  heading  "Jack  Kennedy's 
Other  Women."  the  Neic  York  Times, 
in  an  article  purporting  to  reflect  a 
consensus  of  professional  opinion, 
concluded  that  the  more  respectable 
-oi  l  of  journalist  thought  that  Time 
had  smeared  itself  with  mud.  It  was 
quite  proper  I  so  said  the  majority  I  to 
publish  the  news  about  Mrs.  Exner 


(  her  connections  to  organized  crime, 
to  the  CIA,  to  the  public  policy,  et 
cetera ) ,  but  it  was  altogether  im- 
proper to  publish  malicious  gossip 
about  President  Kennedy's  attach- 
ments to  other  women,  among  them 
Angie  Dickinson  and  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe. The  approved  line  of  argument 
held  that  the  private  conduct  of  pub- 
lic men  should  remain  private  unless 
it  could  be  seen  (as  with  Wilbur 
Mills  on  the  stage  of  a  Boston  bur- 
lesque theater )  to  impair  their  ca- 
pacity for  the  public  business. 

Such  an  argument  represents  an 
established  taboo,  and  I  undertake  to 
comment  on  it  only  because  it  so  of- 
ten results  in  the  election  of  inade- 
quate and  damaged  politicians.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  President 
Nixon's  neurotic  distrust  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  public  record.  When- 
ever the  occasion  demanded  it  of 
him  he  broadcast  his  tearful  aggres- 
sions on  network  television  I  cf.  the 
Checkers  speech  and  his  last  word 
to  the  press  on  losing  the  election 
for  governor  of  California  I ,  and  yet 
none  of  these  confessions  could  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  Nixon's  in- 
stability. The  country  had  to  wait  for 
the  Watergate  havoc  and  for  Nixon 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  tran- 
script of  his  self-pitying  evasions. 

To  speak  of  a  man's  pri- 
vate conduct  is  to  speak  of 
his  character,  which,  de- 
spite the  slightly  musty 
sound  of  the  word,  affects 
the  way  in  which  he  governs  both 
himself  and  the  state.  This  is  some- 
thing that  unfortunately  cannot  be 
helped.  If  a  man  has  abandoned  him- 
self to  drink  or  voluptuous  reverie, 
then  it  is  useful  to  know  that  about 
him  when  trying  to  assess  the  tex- 
ture of  his  thought  and  the  meaning 
of  his  language.  It  isn't  the  ethical 
aspect  of  Kennedy's  promiscuity  that 
concerns  me,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
even  approach  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  moralistic  judgment.  In 
theory  at  least,  a  man  can  collect  as 
many  women  as  he  can  afford  with- 
out doing  harm  either  to  the  country 
or  to  his  talent  for  government.  The 
legitimate  question  I  still  unasked  and 
nowhere  mentioned  by  the  official 
hi>torians  of  the  period  I  has  to  do 
with  the  emotional  weakne^-  that  ap- 
parently goaded  Kennedy  into  seek- 
ing ceaseless  proof  of  his  omnip- 


otence.  Why  would  a  man  go  to  such 
extraordinary  trouble  to  repeat  the 
same  empty  charade?  If  he  was  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Exner  at  least  once  a 
week  for  a  year,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  making  similar  arrange- 
ments with  several  other  women 
(each  of  whom  required  a  modicum 
of  time,  thought,  charm,  explanation, 
apology,  and  logistical  support), 
then  how  could  he  not  have  perceived 
the  futility  of  the  enterprise?  What 
possible  meaning  could  he  derive 
from  the  perfunctory  conquest  of 
women  whose  names  he  probably 
couldn't  remember  and  whose  con- 
versation presumably  was  as  vacuous 
as  the  exchange  of  gossip  between 
Hollywood  celebrities?  If  it  was  in 
Kennedy's  nature  to  make  himself 
vulnerable  to  his  sexual  confusions, 
then  perhaps  he  also  made  himself 
vulnerable  to  the  more  ominous  se- 
ductions that  glimmer  around  the  bril- 
liant light  of  the  Presidency.  He  was 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  camp 
followers;  many  of  them  were  knowl- 
edgeable men  who  could  speak  in 
honeyed  voices  about  the  advantages 
of  the  occasional  assassination  in 
small  and  distant  countries. 

That  President  Kennedy  pursued 
women  with  a  remorseless  obsession 
was  a  matter  of  common  delight  from 
the  first  days  of  his  Administration. 
People  spoke  of  his  indiscretions 
with  admiration  and  approval;  their 
excited  talk  magnified  his  image  as 
prince  of  the  realm.  It  was  as  if 
Prince  Hal  had  brought  with  him  in- 
to the  White  House  the  bacchanalia 
of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  In  New 
York  during  the  thousand  days,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  to  dinner  among 
the  forward  elements  of  society  (i.e., 
with  journalists  passing  through  town 
on  their  way  from  Washington  to 
Hyannisport,  with  White  House  ad- 
visers and  Broadway  directors,  et 
cetera  )  without  listening  to  someone 
tell  yet  another  amusing  story  about 
yet  another  actress  who  had  discov- 
ered (much  to  her  wonder  and  sur- 
prise I  that  politics  wasn't  always  as 
boring  as  deficit  spending  or  Berlin. 
Kennedy  made  politics  fashionable, 
and  by  so  doing  he  encouraged  the 
fashionable  world  to  look  upon  his 
Administration  as  an  extended  enter- 
tainment. Neither  the  press  nor  the 
people  who  traveled  with  the  Pres- 
idential house  party  made  much  of 
a  distinction  between  a  weekend  in 
Sun  Valley  for  the  skiing  and  an  af- 


THE  MOORE  COUNTY  JAIL  is  only  one 
of  the  sights  you'll  see  in  Lynchburg,  Tennessee. 

There's  a  lunchroom  called  The  White  Rabbit 
that  used  to  be  a  turn-of-the-century  saloon. 
There's  a  store  where  they  sell  walking-sticks, 
whittling  kits  and  Tennessee  hams.  And 
naturally  there's  Jack  Daniel  Distillery, 
where  smooth-sippin' 
Tennessee  Whiskey  is 
made.  If  you're  down  this 
way,  we  hope  you'll  plan 
to  spend  time  in  all  our 
nice  places.  Excepting, 
of  course,  the  Moore 
County  Jail. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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F«  »n  h<  oming  issues 
will  contain  interviews 
with  James  Dickey, 
Ray  Bradbury,  Stanley  Elkm, 
Erica  Jong,  John  Cheevcr, 
and  others. 
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ternoon  in  Watts  for  the  spectacle 
of  black  protest. 

The  atmosphere  of  revelry,  of  a 
clamorous  progress  through  cheering 
peasants  in  a  hospitable  countryside, 
so  thoroughly  pervaded  the  Kennedy 
Administration  that  it  was  deceptive- 
ly easy  to  think  of  it  as  frivolous. 
Even  in  the  spring  of  1962,  when  I 
was  invited  to  one  of  the  Kennedy 
entertainments  in  New  York,  I  can  re- 
member being  surprised  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  sycophancy  that  I  had  pre- 
viously associated  with  Suetonius's 
commentary  on  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
I'  torn  a  distance  I  had  admired  Ken- 
nedy's strength  and  youthfulness.  In 
a  room  crowded  with  the  people  who 
then  proclaimed  themselves  the  beau 
monde  in  New  York,  he  seemed  as 
absent  as  he  was  present,  exhausted 
by  the  demands  of  his  distracted  ap- 
petite. It  occurred  to  me  that  he 
might  have  aspired  to  a  much  no- 
bler ideal  of  the  Presidency,  and  I 
thought  of  a  stag  brought  down  by 
hounds.  I  was  young  enough  then  to 
compose  sermons  in  the  high  rhetoric 
of  borrowed  righteousness,  cribbing 
from  the  ancient  moralists  and  think- 
ing that  at  last  I  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  But  I  was  also  young  enough 
to  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  brave 
thing  to  be  a  king  and  ride  in  tri- 
umph through  Persepolis.  The  ro- 
mance of  Kennedy's  wealth  drifted 
through  the  room  like  music.  Who 
among  his  followers  could  have  re- 
sisted  the  temptation  to  take  every- 
thing that  was  offered? 


IT  was  a  common  failing  to 
admire  the  Kennedys  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  for  the  pred- 
atory ease  with  which  they 
acquired  virtue  as  well  as  prop- 
erty. They  seemed  to  occupy  both 
sides  of  all  portions,  to  be  idealists 
as  well  as  reali -ts,  fierce  patriots  as 
well  as  pacifists,  sexually  uninhibited 
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and  yet  the  prototype  of  the  happy 
American  family.  So  many  people 
were  beguiled  by  Kennedy's  charm 
that  they  neglected  to  remark  on  the 
grim  rapacity  of  his  desires.  To  rum- 
mage through  women  as  if  through  a 
trunk  of  costumes  cannot  be  a  pleas- 
ant occupation. 

For  at  least  ten  years  I  have  wait- 
ed for  somebody  to  interpret  the 
character  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration in  the  light  of  its  specific  soft- 
ness and  corruption.  The  present  ex- 
cavations of  Camelot  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  sometimes  criminal  delu- 
sion, but  I  have  read  nothing  that 
tries  to  deal  with  the  political  conse- 
quences of  prolonged  gluttony. 

No  doubt  Kennedy  was  a  gallant 
man,  and  I'm  sure  that  he  possessed 
both  the  wit  and  the  courage  that 
have  been  attributed  to  him.  Al- 
though I  do  not  know  it  for  a  fact,  I 
suspect  that  his  weakness  followed 
from  a  belief  in  his  own  immortal- 
ity. Like  many  people  who  have  been 
born  rich,  Kennedy  probably  couldn't 
tell  the  difference  between  the  peo- 
ple who  loved  him  and  the  people 
who  wanted  to  kill  him.  Except  in 
an  election  year,  what  difference  did 
it  make?  Who  could  possibly  hurt 
him?  Why  not  accept  the  flattery  of 
a  girl  known  to  be  sponsored  by  Sam 
Giancana?  Why  not  undertake  a  war 
in  Asia  or  ride  through  Dallas  in  an 
open  car?  He  must  have  felt  embar- 
rassed by  the  credulity  of  the  less 
fortunate,  who  mistook  his  careless- 
ness for  what  the  newspapers  cele- 
brated as  "the  Kennedy  style." 

Nobody  bothered  to  speculate 
about  the  divisions  in  Kennedy's 
mind  because  the  prohibition  against 
raising  such  questions  (i.e.,  along 
the  lines  of  a  man's  character)  de- 
rives from  a  quasireligious  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  egalitarian  ideal.  Even 
now,  despite  the  great  number  of 
people  who  attended  the  revels  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration,  the 
prohibition  remains  effectively  in 
force.  God  forbid  that  anybody 
should  make  judgments  that  cannot 
be  measured  by  statistics  or  by  a 
summary  of  a  man's  votes  on  the 
standard  political  issues.  Respectable 
opinion  in  the  United  States  refuses 
to  admit  into  evidence  anything  that 
borrows  too  heavily  from  art  or  psy- 
chology. The  illuminations  of  history 
and  literature  count  for  nothing  be- 
cause they  presuppose  the  serious- 
ness of  the  imagination.  The  rules  of 


Be  Rich 

in  a  way  that  few  other  people  are  rich. 

There  are  riches  in  this  world  more  rewarding  than  money. 
Yet  relatively  few  people  ever  acquire  these  riches  for  themselves.  Many  people  have  seen  great 
works  of  art . . .  but  few  have  known  the  luxury  of  really  appreciating  fine  art.  Few  have  actually  understood 
the  vital  scientific  discoveries  of  our  time,  or  the  most  important  ideas  from  all  the  ages  of  mankind. 
And  few  have  even  suspected  the  meanings  of  mankind's  most  significant  historical  experiences  . . . 
or  penetrated  for  even  a  moment  the  magnificent  enigmas  of  Nature. 
If  these  are  things  you  would  like  to  do  —  if  these  are  riches  you  would  like  to  possess  — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
through  the  magazine,  Smithsonian, 

invites  you  to  join  us  now, 
in  a  unique  treasure  hunt  of  the  mind, 
the  spirit  and  the  senses. 


The  very  edge  of  stellar  space.  The  in- 
terior of  the  smallest  particles  known  to 
man.  The  seldom-visited  storage  vaults 
of  great  museums.  The  vast  abyssal 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  depths  of  a  rain  forest  in 
the  Amazon  Basin.  The  highest  reaches 
of  the  precipitous  Himalayas. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  places  you 
will  journey  with  us  each  month,  in  the 
pages  of  Smithsonian — searching  with 
us  for  the  answers  to  questions  like: 

■  Did  continental  drift  bring  about  the 
demise  of  the  dinosaurs? 

■  Is  Jupiter  not  a  planet  at  all — but  a 
star  that  failed? 

■  Why  did  Columbus  decide  the  earth 
was  pear-shaped,  not  round? 

■  Will  the  lowly  fungus  prove  to  be  one 
of  our  leading  sources  of  energy  in 
the  future? 

■  What  are  the  concepts  of  how  Jesus 
Christ  looked? 

■  What  is  being  done  to  save  our  closest 
relatives  in  nature — the  apes — from 
imminent  extinction? 

■  Do  the  rituals  and  spells  of  Indian 
medicine  men  work  to  cure  the  sick? 

■  Why  is  U.S.  agriculture  not  nearly  as 
efficient  as  most  of  us  always  thought? 

With  us,  you  will  re-examine  little- 
known  episodes  in  American  and  world 
history.  You  will  voyage  with  Drake 
aboard  the  Golden  Hinde,  and  to  the 
outer  planets  of  the  solar  system  aboard 
Pioneer  10. 

You  will  see  magnificent  medieval 
tapestries,  ancient  goldwork,  elegant 
vases  and  paintings  from  early  dynas- 
ties, the  sumptuous  diamonds  that  were 
once  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette,  daz- 


zling paintings  and  sculpture  from  all  the 
schools  of  modern  and  traditional  art, 
beautiful  photographs  of  rare  species  of 
birds  and  flowers — and  you  will  see  all 
of  these  things  (and  more)  in  superb 
color,  because  each  issue  of  Smithson- 
ian is  printed  in  full  editorial  color. 

Smithsonian,  in  short,  will  bring  you 
a  unique  experience  of  riches  every 
month.  There  are  many  art  magazines. 
There  are  many  nature  magazines. 
There  are  many  magazines  of  the  sci- 


ences, of  history  and  of  current  affairs. 
But  there  is  only  one  magazine  that 
combines  pictorial  excellence,  scientific 
accuracy,  historical  perspective  and  en- 
joyable reading  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  important  knowledge  as  Smithson- 
ian does. 
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When  you  become  a  National  Mem- 
ber of  the  Smithsonian  Associates,  you 
also  become  eligible  for  exclusive  Smith- 
sonian trips  and  tours.  You  are  entitled 
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purchased  through  the  Museum  Shops. 
And,  when  you  visit  Washington,  D.C., 
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All  this— 12  issues  of  SMITHSONIAN, 
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is  yours  for  only  $10. 

To  become  a  National  Member  of  the 
Smithsonian  Associates,  simply  send  in 
the  attached  card  today.  Or,  if  the  card 
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THE  I  VsY  CHAIR  

democracy  I  at  least  a>  it  is  presently 
uinlcr-tood  I  tend  to  place  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  category  of  special  priv- 
ilege. It  cannot  he  accepted  as  val- 
id currency  hecause  no  one  can 
know  that  it  isn't  counterfeit.  What 
gives  the  hi>torian  (much  less  the 
journalist  I  tin*  right  to  say  such 
things'.''  Why  is  Ids  opinion  better 
than  anybody  else's  opinion?  The 
same  angry  questions  that  diminish 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try also  force  the  participants  in  the 
national  debate  to  confine  their  re- 
marks to  narrowly  defined  topics  of 
public  discussion.  They  talk  about 
personages  instead  of  people,  about 
caricatures  presumed  innocent  of 
complexity  until  they  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  a  burden  they  cannot 
bear. 

\-  with  most  other  superstitions, 
the  fear  of  interpretation  (partic- 
ularly sexual  interpretation)  results 
in    a    self-induced    blindness.  The 
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by  Joseph  N.  Bell 

A FORMER  STUDENT  stopped 
by  my  office  the  other  day. 
I  remembered  her  instant- 
ly. Every  teacher  has  a 
small  collection  of  stu- 
dents, arranged  carefully  in  a  trophy 
case,  to  be  brought  down  and  ex- 
amined in  low  periods.  I've  had  may- 
be a  dozen  in  eight  years  of  teaching, 
and  Susan  was  one. 

She  came  to  the  Irvine  campus  of 
the  University  of  California   as  a 
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makers  of  the  public  record  acquire 
the  habit  of  telling  only  partial 
truths,  and  by  so  doing  they  collabo- 
rate in  the  invention  of  romances 
that  nearly  always  end  in  disillusion. 
At  the  moment  of  appalling  discovery 
( the  release  of  the  Nixon  transcripts, 
the  news  of  Kennedy's  dalliance  with 
women  and  assassins ) ,  the  prior  wit- 
nesses say  that  they  didn't  know,  that 
somebody  told  them  monstrous  lies, 
that  they  were  constrained  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  or  by  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  convention  of  pri- 
vacy. The  excuses  are  never  convinc- 
ing. They  lead  to  bitterness  and  re- 
crimination and  thus  to  the  construc- 
tion of  another  romance,  with  Frank 
Church  or  Sam  Ervin  playing  the 
part  of  the  redeemer.  The  sequence 
works  nicely  on  the  stage,  but  in 
most  other  public  places  it  gives  rise 
to  recurring  cycles  of  violence  and 
despair.  □ 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


transfer  student  in  1970 — a  white, 
upper-middle-class  product  of  south- 
ern California,  blonde,  pretty,  ath- 
letic— and  unhappy.  She  was  tear- 
ing at  her  own  roots,  reluctantly, 
but  she  knew  it  was  inevitable.  It  was 
a  painful  process  that  she  tried  to  put 
on  paper,  not  very  successfully. 

From  those  agonized  writings  of 
hers,  I  learned  that  her  parents  were 
politically  and  socially  conservative, 
and  that  Susan — thoughtful  but  not 


belligerent — had  gone  off  to  the  San 
ta  Barbara  campus  of  the  Universit1 
of  California  in  the  late  1960s 
There  she  found  herself  increasingly 
disturbed  at  American  activities  ii 
Vietnam  and  at  Washington's  lack  o 
response  to  the  public  mood  of  dis 
enchantment  with  them.  Because  ac 
tivism  was  not  her  style,  Susan  wa 
pulled  between  the  strong  need  to  dej 
clare  herself  and  dismay  at  wha 
seemed  to  her  the  excesses  of  somi 
of  her  fellow  students. 

Then  the  United  States  invadee 
Cambodia,  and  American  campuse: 
erupted  in  protest.  Susan  saw  police 
men  swarm  into  her  campus  commu 
nity  and  drag  students  from  theii 
rooms  and  beat  them  up  outside.  Out, 
raged  and  sickened,  she  joined  th( 
demonstrators,  was  picked  up  in  s 
police  dragnet,  and  spent  two  night! 
in  jail  before  being  released  withou 
any  charges  preferred  against  her.  > 

She  transferred  to  my  campus  tin 
following  fall,  and  as  a  student  in  nrj 
writing  class  tried  to  articulate  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  her 
to  put  them  in  perspective  withou 
breaking  completely  from  her  roots 
To  some  of  the  people  in  her  home 
town,  this  concerned  young  womar 
had  been  radicalized  by  university 
left-wingers  when  she  graduated  £ 
year  later. 

I  didn't  see  Susan  again  until  £ 
few  weeks  ago.  After  working  foi 
several  years,  she  had  returned  to  hei 
old  campus  for  a  graduate  degree) 
earning  her  room  and  board  as  a 
counselor  in  a  freshman  dormitory.i 
She  was  depressed  over  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard.  She  had  been  askec 
— and  had  agreed — to  help  organize 
a  student  movement  against  a  lawj 
that  would  effectively  disenfranchise] 
students  by  preventing  them  frorr  j 
registering  to  vote  at  their  university 
home.  Susan  felt  deeply  about  this 
she  had  once  worked  very  hard  t( 
extend  the  vote  to  eighteen-year-olds  J 
For  university  students,  those  efforts 
would  be  thwarted  by  the  new  law 

Petitions  in  hand,  Susan  worker  ! 
her  way  through  the  dormitories.  "Il 
was  awful,"  she  said.  "There  wasn'i 1 
the  slightest  interest  among  those 
students  in  what  was  being  taken 
from  them.  They  weren't  aware,  and 
they  didn't  want  to  listen  to  me.  1 
came  away  defeated.  I  just  couldn't 
believe  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  college  students  in  the  last 
few  years." 
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A  profess  r  laments  student  apathy 


ioo  years  later,  the  wounds  still  bleed. 
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The  war  was  over  but  there  would  be 
nore  casualties  to  count.  Lincoln  was  the  first, 
viartin  Luther  King  and  George  Wallace, 
i  century  later,  may  not  have  b^en  the  last. 

As  Lincoln  had  foreseen  in  1862,  the 
]ivil  War  continues  to  shape  our  lives  down 
to  the  latest  generation." 

Now  those  momentous  years  have  been 
aithfully  recreated  in  a  massive  trilogy, 
nailed  by  many  critics  as  the  finest  account  of 
he  Civil  War  ever  written.  This  is  authentic 
listory  that  reads  like  the  best  fiction  — by  a 
anking  historian  who  is  also  a  gifted  novelist, 
Jhelby  Foote. 

Here  he  sets  the  stage  as  the  South  takes 
■rort  Sumter,  making  war  inevitable: 

As  the  weary  (Union)  artillerymen  passed 
ilently  out  of  the  harbor,  Confederate  soldiers 
imng  the  beaches  removed  their  caps  in  salute. 
[There  was  no  cheering. 
Volume  I,  Fort  Sumter  to  Perryville. 
Here  the  great  Stonewall  Jackson, 
iccidentally  wounded  at  Chancellorsville, 
lives  his  last  orders: 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  seeming 
hus  to  have  put  the  war  behind  him;  for  he 
miled  as  he  spoke  his  last  words. . .  "Let  us 
ross  the  river," he  said,  "and  rest  under  the 
hade  of  the  trees.  " 

-Volume  II,  Fredericksburg  to  Meridan. 

And  here  a  nameless  foot  soldier  defies 
•  in  order,  during  the  Confederate  retreat  from 
Nashville: 

"You go  to  hell  — I've  been  there," the  man 
eplied,  and  kept  on  trudging  southward  in  the 
am.  None  among  them  had  any  way  of  knowing 
"hat  the  war's  last  great  battle  had  been  fought. 
\4ll  they  knew  was  they  wanted  no  more  of  it. . . 
—  Volume  III,  Red  River  to  Appomattox. 

The  product  of  twenty  years  of  research 
and  writing,  The  Civil  War:  A  Narrative 
sells  in  bookstores  for  $25  a  volume.  But  you 
:an  own  the  same  three-volume,  $75.00  set 
for  just  $1  a  volume  —  with  trial  membership 
in  The  History  Book  Club. 

Now  in  its  28th  year,  the  Club  has  dis- 
tributed over  1,000  top  books  of  history 
and  world  affairs,  including  winners  of  23 
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I HAVE  found  it  hard  to  believe, 
too — particularly  because  the 
change  has  been  so  abrupt  and 
pervasive.  I  teach  nonfiction 
writing,  and  I  tend  to  give  stu- 
dents a  lot  of  latitude  in  subject  mat- 
ter. Three-fourths  of  the  essays  I 
read  five  years  ago  dealt  with  some 
form  of  social  change.  Now  they  bear 
such  titles  as  '"How  Students  Can 
[nvesl  in  the  Stock  Market""  or  *'How 
I  Became  a  Christian." 

A  lot  of  Americans— most  of  them, 
I  suspect — are  relieved  at  the  quiet 
that  has  fallen  over  our  college  cam- 
puses after  the  chaos  of  the  Vietnam 
war  years.  I  am  not.  The  passive  stu- 
dents today  alarm  me  far  more  than 
the  activists  of  a  few  years  ago  ever 
did.  They  are,  I'm  sure,  the  inevit- 
able result  of  two  things:  public  hos- 
tility  toward  the  universities  during 
the  hyperactivist  years  and  private 
disenchantment — not  always  ration- 
al— among  young  people  over  their 
inability  to  dent  the  system. 

There  is  little  question  that  many 
colleges  today  are  being  punished  for 
the  campus  upheavals  that  took  place 
during  the  war  years.  Public  officials 
who  always  feared  and  suspected 
free-wheeling  intellectual  give-and- 
take  have  used  citizen  revulsion  at 
student  excesses  (a  relatively  small 
part  of  campus  activism )  as  a  club 
to  beat  down  university  budgets  and 
anesthetize  the  troublemaking  poten- 
tial of  students  and  faculty  alike. 

When  Richard  Nixon  became 
President,  the  federal  government 
spent  $262  million  annually  to  help 
support  51,400  graduate  students  in 
our  universities;  when  he  left  office, 
federal  support  had  shrunk  to  $33 
million  for  6,600  graduate  students. 
At  the  same  time,  inflation  was  put- 
ting college  out  of  reach  for  a  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  society.  During 
the  same  period  at  the  University  of 
California,  I  have  watched  faculty 
salaries  go  down  relative  to  other 
top  universities,  research  projects 
with  considerable  potential  for  pub- 
lic benefit  aborted,  and  faculty-stu- 
dent ratios  climb,  as  a  result  of  a 
state  administration  that  has  deni- 
grated its  own  fine  university  when- 
ever possible.  Moreover,  this  de- 
crease in  university  funds  and  sup- 
port has  accompanied  a  wave  of  post- 
activist  students  who  seem  to  reflect 
these  public  attitudes. 

Last   year,   a  high-school  rivics 
teacher  wrote  to  a  Los  Angeles  news- 
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paper:  "The  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  come  in  contact 
was  never  enthralled  by  politics. 
Now,  they  seem  to  be  sinking  even 
deeper  into  an  apolitical  torpor.  Wa- 
tergate taught  them  not  to  care.  I  see 
the  silent  majority  growing  in  my 
classroom  every  school  day.  It  is  a 
frightening  development." 

Other  evidence  is  all  around.  When 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego  opened  a  new  school  recently 
that  stressed  "professional  and  pre- 
professional  training,'*  it  was  imme- 
diately oversubscribed — in  a  period 
of  generally  declining  admissions 
elsewhere.  This  response,  the  provost 
explained,  was  due  to  "a  new  breed 
of  student  who  is  thinking  more 
about  jobs,  money,  and  the  future." 
A  study  by  the  Rockefeller  Youth 
Task  Force  found  that  "the  chal- 
lenge of  traditional  cultural  values 
has  shifted  to  non-college  youth," 
and  the  task  force  director,  Daniel 
Yankelovich,  added:  "In  a  brief  five- 
year  period,  the  gap  between  the 
campus  and  the  country  has  begun  to 
close,  but  a  new  gap  between  working 
youth  who  have  not  gone  to  college 
and  the  country's  social  institutions 
is  now  opening  up." 

If  this  means  that  healthy  chal- 
lenges to  pernicious  national  policies 
have  moved  from  the  campus  to  the 
young  working  class,  it  may  also 
mean  that  the  challenges  will  be  more 
effective.  But  if  it  means  that  the 
young  have  simply  detached  them- 
selves from  social  activism  and  criti- 
cism, we  are  in  trouble. 

I  pondered  these  questions  the 
other  night  on  my  way  home  from  a 
talk  I  had  given  to  a  group  of  social- 
science  classes  at  a  local  high  school. 
My  oldest  daughter  had  been  a  stu- 
dent in  this  high  school  when  John 
Kennedy  was  murdered.  She  had  sat 
numbly  in  a  classroom  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  walked  out  of  school  and 
several  miles  to  the  ocean,  where  she 
sat  on  the  beach  alone  until  darkness 
drove  her  home.  She  had  been  ex- 
pelled for  this  agonized  act,  and  I 
vividly  remember  my  own  anger  and 
outrage  when  I-  took  her  case  before 
the  school  authorities. 

Speaking  in  that  same  school  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  decade  later,  it  came 
as  a  shock  to  me  that  many  of  the 
young  people  in  my  audience  were 
no  more  inspired  by  John  Kennedy 
than  by  Grover  Cleveland  or  Millard 
Fillmore.  A  few  minutes  into  my  talk, 


I  realized  we  weren't  even  on  thei 
same  planet.  I  was  assuming  certain 
social  awarenesses  and  interests  the) 
obviously  didn't  have,  so  I  tried  to 
penetrate  the  glaze  over  their  eye:- 
with  more  and  more  outrageous 
statements,  hoping  for  some  kind  oi 
response.  Anything  at  all. 

When  nothing  came  back,  I  began 
asking  them  questions.  And,  slowly. 
I  began  to  see  that  I  was  dealing  with 
students  who  had  happily  accepted 
the  social  and  political  changes  won 
by  the  activists  of  the  1960s,  and  to- 
tally discarded  the  commitment  that 
produced  the  changes.  At  last  I  asked 
these  students  if  they  would  be 
enough  outraged  to  demonstrate  ii 
we  started  massive  bombing  of  Viet- 
nam again  tomorrow.  Nothing.  Ir 
desperation,  I  said:  "For  God's  sake 
what  would  outrage  you?"  After  s 
pause,  a  girl  in  the  front  row  wearing 
a  cheerleader  uniform  raised  hei 
hand  and  said  tentatively,  "Well,  I'd 
be  pretty  mad  if  they  bombed  this 
school." 


I recognize  that  this  i&one  up- 
per-middle-class high  school  in 
a  conservative  area  of  Califor- 
nia and  that  generalizing  fron 
such  an  experience  is  danger- 
ous. But  from  this  same  background 
came  young  people  who  marched  in 
Mississippi  and  unseated  a  President 
of  the  United  States  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  demanded  and  got  long 
overdue  educational  reforms,  whe 
broke  down  outmoded  social  castes 
and  attitudes.  True,  they  also  dis- 
rupted classes,  undermined  useful 
social  values  and  traditions,  loved  tin 
sounds  of  their  own  voices,  and  fre 
quently  substituted  rhetoric  for  rea 
son  and  self-indulgent  impulse  foi 
effective  action.  They  were  noisy  anc 
abrasive,  and  when  it  was  all  over,  ] 
was  relieved.  For  a  while. 

But  now  I  contemplate  the  reactioi 
— and  I  wonder  about  our  future 
Now  I'm  told  to  honk  if  I  love  Je 
sus.  I  hear  students  dismiss  Water 
gate  as  "the  way  it's  always  been,  s(  j 
why  hassle  it?"  I  see  them  single I 
mindedly  pursuing  grades  and  wor  ( 
rying  about  jobs  with  secure  retire 
ment  plans.  I  even  see  a  resurgenct 
of  those  pillars  of  the  American  so 
cial  caste  system,  fraternities  ancl 
sororities. 

When  I  express  dismay  abou  j 
these  changes,  I  catch  it  from  al 
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1  sides.  My  own  children — formed 
I  ideologically  by  the  Kennedy  years 
— tell  me  I'm  a  crashing  idealist 
as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned, 
that  I  should  never  have  imputed  all 
those  selfless  motives  to  the  activists 
of  the  Sixties.  By  way  of  corrobora- 
tion, they  point  out  that  the  demon- 
strations stopped  almost  immediately 
after  the  military  draft  was  suspend- 
ed. The  point  is  well  taken,  and  I've 
not  heard  any  students  of  that  period 
deny  it  when  faced  with  this  fact. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  thresh- 
old of  social  and  political  awareness 
— for  whatever  reason — was  extraor- 
dinarily high,  was  acted  on,  and  pro- 
duced results  that  in  my  view  were 
mostly  progressive  and  badly  needed. 
Student  activism  had  a  direct  effect 
on  our  slow  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, on  the  eighteen-year-old  vote, 
on  progress  in  the  black  and  other 
minority  communities,  on  women's 
rights,  and  on  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  religious,  ethical,  and  institu- 
tional values  that  were  out  of  step 
with  the  world  in  which  we  lived.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  were  dangerous  and 
distressing  side  effects,  but  too  often 
the  threat  of  these  side  effects  was 
allowed  to  obscure  the  progress  initi- 
ated by  the  students  of  the  Sixties. 

Some  of  my  old  activist  student 
friends  are  still  around  and  in  touch. 
One  is  working  as  an  organizer  for  a 
trade  union,  fighting  that  monolith 
from  within,  while  he  writes  and  tries 
to  publish  impassioned  exposes  of  the 
perfidy  and  greed  of  the  automobile 
industry.  Another  is  writing  poetry 
in  a  secluded  southern  California 
canyon  and  repairing  automobiles  for 
a  living.  A  young  woman  who 
worked  for  Robert  Kennedy  and  saw 
him  killed  is  struggling  through  law 
school  so  she  can  join  the  young  at- 
torneys who  are  fighting  our  system 
on  behalf  of  the  powerless.  A  deter- 
mined young  man  is  trying  to  finish 
graduate  school  so  he  can  teach,  bed- 
ding down  in  various  offices  around 
the  campus  because  inflation  and  ris- 
ing university  fees  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  afford  a  room. 
These  people  are  oddly  anachronis- 
tic on  campus  today,  artifacts  of  a 
time  and  place  that  seem  light  years 
away. 

Meanwhile,  as  noted  by  Prof.  Mar- 
tin Marty,  the  nation  continues  to 
discourage  social  activists  like  them. 
"The  people,"  writes  Professor  Mar- 
ty, "have  tended  to  turn  from  those 


who  disturbed  the  peace  with  mani- 
festos, experiments,  or  searching 
questions.  Where  people  now  rise 
above  apathy  at  all,  they  seem  to 
want  only  to  be  soothed.  Today's 
prophets  are  invited  to  dinner,  where 
they  offer  the  sweets." 

The  good  citizens  who  are  relieved 
at  this  state  of  affairs  might  ponder 
the  possibility  that  a  group  like  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  arises, 
not  from  a  society  of  young  people 
working  actively  to  correct  social  in- 
justice, but  from  a  society  where  in- 
justice is  ignored.  Without  responsi- 
ble activism  to  contain  them,  revo- 
lutionaries can  turn  into  dangerous, 
demented,  and  frustrated  people,  tot- 
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ON  NOVEMBER  19,  1974,  three 
Palestinians  crossed  the 
Jordan  River  into  Israel 
and  attacked  a  block  of 
apartments  in  the  frontier 
town  of  Beit  Shean.  Four  Israeli  ci- 
vilians were  killed  and  nineteen  in- 
jured before  the  Arabs  died  in  an 
army  assault. 

Journalists  who  were  tipped  off 
about  the  incident  raced  to  the  scene, 
but  the  shooting  was  over  before  they 
arrived.  Many  were  on  hand,  how- 
ever, when  angry  townsmen  seized 
the  bodies  of  the  Arabs,  threw  them 
from  a  window,  and  set  them  ablaze. 


ing  machine  guns  and  a  death  wish. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  stu- 
dents writing  about  the  stock  market, 
joining  frats  and  sororities,  sweating 
grades,  and  honking  for  Christ.  Most 
of  them  are  pleasant  and  terribly 
earnest.  Maybe,  I  tell  myself,  this  is 
just  the  transition  generation,  which 
will  soothe  public  attitudes  toward 
our  universities.  Maybe  a  new  and 
idealist  group  of  young  people  will 
follow  them,  and  shake  up  their  el- 
ders all  over  again.  Maybe  that  ex- 
citement, or  at  least  some  of  it,  will 
return.  □ 

Joseph  N.  Bell,  a  California-based  free-lance 
writer,  has  contributed  to  several  national 
magazines. 


The  stories  on  the  Beit  Shean  mas- 
sacre told  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
Palestinian  terrorists'  bodies  be- 
cause the  mutilations  took  place  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  horrified  journal- 
ists and  photographers.  They  were 
not  on  hand  to  watch  what  had  hap- 
pened hours  earlier  when  the  Pales- 
tinians murdered  the  civilians  in 
their  homes.  Thus  a  stigma  of  guilt 
was  attached  to  the  Israelis,  who  had 
been  the  targets  of  the  PLO  attack. 

None  of  the  journalists  covering 
the  story  was  acting  out  of  evil  mo- 
tives. Their  approach  was  exactly 
that  which  characterized  the  Ameri- 
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Old  journalism  at  its  most  sensational,  least  responsible 
by  William  J.  Drummond  and  Augustine  Zycher 
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can  media  in  Vietnam,  a  philosophy 
summed  up  by  Peter  Arnett  of  the 
Associated  Press:  "We  told  of  the 
civilian  dead  and  how  they  died,  but 
we  didn't  make  judgments  because 
we  were  witnesses." 

The  failure  of  the  mass  media  to 
make  judgments  has  allowed  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  to  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively on  violence  as  a  means  of 
gaining  world  attention.  Dispos- 
sessed by  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Arabs  have  brought  their  mes- 
sage across  through  mass-media  cov- 
erage of  raids  on  civilian  settlements, 
hijackings,  assassinations,  bombings. 
The  grisly  formula  is  simple,  but  ef- 
fective: the  bigger  the  massacre,  the 
more  the  press  coverage,  and  the 
more  the  readers  would  take  note  of 
Palestinian  demands.  Today,  in  the 
wake  of  President  Gerald  Ford's 
close  calls  with  would-be  assassins, 
the  press  in  the  United  States  has,  re- 
luctantly, been  moved  to  question  its 
practices  in  dealing  with  American 
terrorists.  As  yet,  the  same  questions 
have  not  been  asked  in  the  context  of 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation was  formed  in  1964,  when 
400  delegates  from  Palestinian  com- 
munities throughout  the  Arab  world 
met  in  Jerusalem.  Its  leadership  was 
originally  relatively  conservative,  but 
by  1969  control  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fedayeen  (literally, 
"men  of  sacrifice"),  who  had  been 
engaging  in  sporadic  terrorism 
against  Israel  since  the  mid-1950s. 

In  September  1970  (  the  so-called 
Black  September),  Jordan's  King 
Hussein  purged  his  country  of  the 
PLO  in  a  bloody  civil  war.  Deprived 
of  an  important  base  for  attacking 
Israel,  the  Palestinians  began  to  im- 
plement a  new  kind  of  terror  strate- 
gy. They  broadened  their  targets  to 
include  Israelis  anywhere  in  the 
world,  along  with  diplomats,  airlines, 
or  other  vulnerable  targets  belonging 
to  pro-Israeli  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States. 

The  Arab  terrorists  "strayed 
across  a  frontier  and  into  the  eerie 
world  of  Mr.  McLuhan,"  wrote  Ar- 
thur Fromkin  in  the  July  1975  For- 
eign Affairs,  "and  they  have  trans- 
formed terrorism  into  a  form  of  mass 
communication.  .  .  .  Theirs  is  a  cam- 
paign that  needs  publicity  in  order  to 
succeed,  and  therefore  they  have 
come  to  operate  within  the  ambit  of 
contemporary  public  relations  and 


communications  arts:  the  world  of 
cinema,  camp  fashion,  and  pop  art, 
in  which  deadlines  and  prime  time 
are  the  chief  realities  and  in  which 
shock  value  is  the  chief  virtue." 

The  press  was  eagerly  responsive 
to  this  trend.  Arab  terror  had  a  big- 
ger impact  in  the  1970s  than  it  had 
in  the  1950s  because  of  the  unprece- 
dented technological  advances  in  the 
mass  media.  Jetliner  transportation 
and  satellite  transmission  put  a  skir- 
mish in  the  Galilee  on  the  Cronkite 
television  news  within  a  few  hours. 
Similarly,  Telex  transmission  and 
wire-photo  picture  services  have 
moved  print  journalists  into  almost 
immediate  touch  with  their  desks. 

The  political  impact  of  these  ad- 
vances was  proved  in  Vietnam,  the 
first  war  covered  on  network  televi- 
sion. After  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East 
has  evolved  into  the  hottest  journal- 
istic assignment  going,  and  Israel's 
attraction  to  foreign  correspondents 
has  increased  dramatically.  When  the 
Yom  Kippur  war  broke  out  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1973,  an  estimated  1,000  me- 
dia personnel  flooded  the  country 
from  abroad.  The  Foreign  Press  As- 
sociation of  Israel  today  numbers 
about  300,  of  whom  about  120  are 
full-time  correspondents.  It  is  to  this 
gallery  that  the  terrorists  play. 

Despite  the  media's  new  hardware 
and  impact  capability,  they  would 
like  to  pretend  that  they  are  merely 
a  neutral  conduit  for  reporting 
events.  The  prevailing  philosophy  to- 
day is  the  same  as  that  enunciated 
by  Charles  Dana  in  the  last  century: 
if  God,  in  his  wisdom  allowed  it  to 
happen,  the  press  should  not  be 
above  printing  it.  Nevertheless,  "a 
hell  of  a  story"  in  the  Middle  East 
these  days  is  not  defined  by  the  new 
journalism,  but  by  the  old,  old  jour- 
nalism at  its  most  sensational.  Space- 
age  technology  is  saddled  with  Pony 
Express  notions  of  journalistic  re- 
sponsibility. The  symbiosis  between 
the  needs  of  the  terrorists  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  media  has  had  a 
clear  influence  on  the  spread  and  es- 
calation of  violence:  undiscriminat- 
ing  publicity  following  acts  of  super- 
violence  is  nothing  more  than  a  de 
facto  reward  system  for  terrorists. 

Through  repetition,  terrorist  acts 
have  become  routinized  when  treated 
by  the  press.  They  emerge,  in  the 
words  of  one  correspondent  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  "engagements  in  a  contin- 
uing battle."  Killing  civilians,  no 


longer  an  atrocity,  has  been  elevated 
to  a  military  act. 

DESPITE  what  editors 
might  say  about  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know,  the 
precedent  has  long  been 
tacitly  accepted  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  violence  do  not  merit 
extensive  press  treatment. 

Editors  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
the  effects  of  coverage  on  local  and 
national  issues  than  they  are  on  for- 
eign stories.  Any  reporter  who  ever 
covered  Southern  civil-rights  violence 
in  the  1960s  almost  certainly  re- 
ceived a  directive,  more  or  less  ex- 
plicit, to  avoid  inflaming  the  situa- 
tion. But  in  the  case  of  foreign  re- 
porting, the  press  has  no  policy,  no 
stake  in  the  community  which  pro- 
duces the  story.  The  many  restrain- 
ing factors  operative  in  local  cover- 
age do  not  apply.  But  the  absence 
of  a  policy  decision  is,  in  effect,  a 
decision  in  itself,  which  can,  and 
does,  lead  to  irresponsibility. 

In  May  1975  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment cautiously  took  steps  to  curtail 
the  coverage  of  terrorism.  Radio 
journalists  had  used  telephone  con- 
nections to  make  live  broadcasts  dur- 
ing a  terrorist  attack  on  the  Tel  Aviv 
waterfront  and  had  thus  given  any 
terrorist  with  a  transistor  radio  an 
opportunity  to  eavesdrop  on  the  Is- 
raeli operation. 

Defense  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
announced  that  live  broadcasts  would 
be  prohibited  and  the  press  would  be 
kept  away  from  the  scene  in  the  fu- 
ture while  any  incident  was  under 
way.  Peres  concluded  by  saying,  "I 
should  add  that  the  censor  alone  can- 
not enforce  restraint  in  regard  to 
publications  that  will  inadvertently 
serve  the  enemy  in  his  psychological 
warfare.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
depend  also  on  the  responsibility  and 
good  taste  of  the  press." 

Responsibility  and  good  taste  are 
vague  and  amorphous  concepts  to  a 
working  newsman  when  he  is  faced 
with  what  his  senses  tell  him  is  a 
good  story.  Terrence  Smith,  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  respected  news- 
men in  Jerusalem,  observed:  "It  is 
unarguably  true  that  there  is  an  in- 
fectious quality  to  headline-grabbing 
acts.  But  even  if  the  acts  are  de- 
signed to  get  headlines  and  little  else, 
the  implicit  answer  of  minimizing 


overage  and  toning  down  is  wrong, 
t  is  oversimplistic  to  say  the  PLO 
3  what  it  i>  because  of  the  media/1 
Fric  Silver  of  The  Guardian  goes 
urther:  "Objectivity  comes  from 
reating  them  both  [terror  and  re- 
risal]  as  military  operations.  In 
Writing  about  them,  I  don't  make 
ig  value  judgments.  I  write  about 
hem  as  military  operations  because 
hat  is  what  they  are,  even  if  it  is 
iree  guys  coming  across  the  border 
n  the  middle  of  the  night,  snipping 
heir  way  through  barbed  wire." 

The  military  metaphor  is  a  con- 
enient  one,  yet  it  is  questionable  in 
lealing  with  the  border  raids.  The 
LO's  ''military  operations"  do  not 
eek  to  take  territory  or  to  defeat  the 
srael  army.  They  are  trying  to  mo- 
ilize  the  political  pressure  of  out- 
ide  parties — the  Arab  world,  the 
'hird  World.  Europe,  and  America. 

This  goal  explains  why  the  targets 
f  the  terrorists  need  have  no  rela- 
onship  to  the  Middle  East  dispute, 
he  impact  of  the  act  of  violence  is 
hat  counts.  Consequently,  the  PLO 
ould  kill  international  passengers  at 
le  Athens  airport  to  get  its  message 
cross.  As  long  as  its  operation  is 


reported,  the  journalist's  objectivity 
is  irrelevant.  He  has  still  been  had. 

Many  reporters  seek  psychological 
shelter  in  the  familiar  argument  that 
somehow  news  coverage  of  terrorism 
might  lead  to  reform.  "If  coverage  of 
those  events  moves  countries  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  outcome  is  hardly  bad," 
said  Smith. 

The  terrorism  coverage  no  doubt 
brought  the  Palestinian  problem  to 
public  attention  after  years  of  ne- 
glect. Nevertheless,  the  media  be- 
havior could  hardly  be  vindicated  on 
these  grounds  alone.  The  press  made 
society  pay  a  staggering  cost:  in- 
creased probability  of  terrorist  acts. 

Raymond  Tanter,  a  political  scien- 
tist at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  been  using  quantitative  analysis 
techniques  to  study  the  effectiveness 
of  Israeli  reprisals  on  terrorist  oper- 
ations. He  is  convinced  that  the  wave 
of  political  success  the  PLO  enjoyed 
in  the  fall  of  1974 — recognition  by 
the  Arab  summit  at  Rabat,  Yasir  Ar- 
afat's U.N.  appearance — was  a  direct 
result  of  the  terrorists'  communica- 
tions strategy. 

Without  this,  the  PLO  is  a  weak 


and  ineffectual  organization,  with 
negligible  fighting  strength.  Intelli- 
gence estimates  place  the  total  num- 
ber of  PLO  members  at  around 
6.000,  while  those  trained  and  ready 
for  commando  operations  number 
about  70  at  any  given  time.  The 
weakness  of  the  PLO  is  such  that  the 
Israeli  army  can  challenge  them  even 
on  territory  they  hold  across  the  bor- 
der in  Lebanon. 

The  PLO  has  not  been  vanquished 
altogether  because  it  is  willing  to  un- 
dertake bombings  and  strikes  across 
the  border  against  civilian  settle- 
ments. But  this  display  of  the  poli- 
tics of  desperation  would  never  suc- 
ceed if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  heat  of  the  fray,  journalists 
habitually  play  into  their  hands. 


Terrorism  is  not  the  funda- 
mental issue  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  The  basic 
issue  is  the  political  future 
of  the  Palestinians.  How- 
ever, after  five  years  of  media  dis- 
tortion, the  terms  Palestinian  and 
terrorist  have  become  virtually  syn- 
onymous. 
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United  States  Steel  asks  a  prominent  American  to  speak  out. 

"What  makes  America  work 


by  Henry  G.  Parks,  Jr. 

Chairman,  H.G.  Parks,  Inc. 


If  there  is  one  lesson 
I've  learned  over  the  years, 
it  is  this :  The  American 
Dream  is  not  dead. 

Once,  in  the  depth  of  my 
despair  as  a  black  man 
trying  to  make  it  in  a  white 
world,  I  thought  it  was.  But 
I  believe  in  it  now.  I  lived  it. 

Exactly  25  years  ago  I 
managed  to  raise  some 
capital  partly  by  borrowing 
on  my  life  insurance,  and  I 
rented  an  abandoned  dairy 
in  Baltimore.  Afternoons, 
two  workers  and  I  ground 
meat  and  prepared  sausage. 
Next  morning,  we  sold  them 
to  stores  from  a  used  truck. 


How  we  survived  those 
first  years  I'll  never  know. 
But  we  did  and  today  our 
company's  sales  approach 
$13  million  annually. 

Sure,  I  carry  scars.  I 
started  out  as  poor  as  any- 
body could  be  and  had 
endless  frustrations  and 
humiliations.  But  bitterness 
and  hate  are  self-defeating.  I 
believe  in  looking  forward  to 
see  where  America  is  going. 

I  know  many  in  post- 
Watergate  America  are 
disillusioned  and  nobody 
has  to  tell  me  how  minorities 
feel  about  their  chances. 

But  the  Dream  lives  and 
I'll  tell  you  why.  Doors  are 
opening  now  for  children  of 
blue  collar  families, white  and 
black.  Important  doors. 

The  old  system  of  select- 
ing business  and  industry 
leaders  is  changing.  Belong- 
ing to  the  right  clubs, 
marrying  into  the  right 
families,  will  no  longer 
guarantee  advancement. 
Brains,  talent,  initiative— 
these  will  count  most.  Kids 
from  across  the  tracks  are  on 
the  way,  loaded  with  all  three. 

Business  leaders  had 
better  realize  their  own 
survival  depends  on  getting 
the  best  people,  or  they'll 
lose  the  crucial  race  for 


executive  talent. 

Yes,  the  Dream  lives 
but  it  is  being  threatenec 
astonishingly,  by  Goven 
ment  itself! 

We  cannot  return  to 
laissez  faire  days,  but  mi 


our  freedom  to  succeed? 


I  ir  economy  be  tied  at  both 
tds  like  my  sausages? 
j;  We  seem  hell-bent  on 
Hydng  to  cripple  the 
pnomy  by  over-regulation, 
rice  control  was  just  one 
I  ample  of  a  classic  disaster. 


We  have  agencies  upon 
agencies  supervising  all 
phases  of  business.  It's  like 
putting  a  battleship  super- 
structure atop  a  rowboat. 
You  wonder  how  business 
manages  to  stay  afloat. 


If  we  keep  moving  in 
that  direction,  the  Dream 
dies  and  something  else  will 
take  its  place  in  our  society. 

We  can't  let  that  happen. 
Too  many  hopes  of  too  many 
people  ride  on  keeping  that 
Dream  alive. 

Opportunity  at  US.  Steel 

Through  our  various 
recruiting,  training  and 
educational  programs, 
hundreds  of  people  are 
improving  their  qualifications 
and  are  going  on  to  jobs  of 
greater  responsibility  and 
greater  personal  reward  at 
U.  S.  Steel.  The  idea  of 
helping  people  to  improve 
their  lot  is  a  policy  with 
U.S.  Steel  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  our  policy. 

United  States  Steel, 
600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15230. 


We're 
involved. 


"The  old  system  of  selecting  business  and  industry  leaders 
is  changing.  Brains,talent,initiative— these  will  count  most'.' 


I  lll    I  (U  KTH  ESTATE  

The  important  point,  frequently 
overlooked  when  the  press  is  caught 
up  in  a  PLO  raid,  is  not  that  there 
are  so  many  terrorist  acts  in  Israel, 
but  so  few,  relative  to  other  societies 
with  insurgency  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  first  six  months  of  1975, 
according  to  A  ewsweek,  more  than 
1,000  people  had  been  killed  by  in- 
surgent groups  in  Argentina  I  popu- 
lation 23  million  I.  In  Northern  Ire- 
land i  population  1.5  million  I.  LPI 
reported  on  June  23,  more  than 
100  persons  had  died  in  Ulster's  po- 
litical-religious fighting. 

Thirty  Israelis  died  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists  in  1975.  This  includes 
fourteen  victims  from  the  July  4 
Zion  Square  bombing  in  Jerusalem, 
which  took  the  heaviest  toll  of  any 
single  bombing  incident  since  inde- 
pendence. In  1974  Israeli  deaths  in 
terror  incidents  in  Israel  I  population 
3.2  million  i  numbered  sixty-two. 

To  those  immediately  involved  in 
the  act  of  terrorism,  it  is  a  traumatic 
experience.  However,  other  Israelis 
have  different  degrees  of  involve- 
ment. Numerous  studies  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  panic,  no  serious  po- 
litical unrest,  no  breakdown  of  Is- 
rael's will  to  resist. 


Indeed,  the  remarkable  thing 
about  the  scene  of  a  terrorist  inci- 
dent, once  the  shooting  subsides,  is 
how  relaxed  the  mood  becomes.  The 
Tel  Aviv  waterfront,  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  final  assault  on  the  Savoy 
Hotel  last  March,  resumed  its  holi- 
day atmosphere.  Vendors  sold  ice 
cream,  couples  strolled  by  on  the 
strand,  people  splashed  in  the  surf 
not  100  yards  from  the  scene  of  vio- 
lence and  death.  Onlookers  thronged 
around  police  barriers  around  the 
Savoy  with  the  same  morbid  curiosi- 
ty of  people  watching  a  house  on 
fire. 

"Every  human  being  is  dear,  and 
this  [terror  incident]  is  no  doubt  a 
tragedy,"'  said  Brig.  Dov.  Sion,  the 
Israeli  Army's  official  spokesman. 
"But  in  the  overall  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Israel,  this  is  a  distortion 
of  the  atmosphere.  All  Israel  is  not 
wailing.  .  .  .  The  whole  country  is 
not  in  constant  hysteria  or  shock." 

A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
Israelis  would,  however,  like  to  see 
mandatory  press  controls.  Yehezkel 
Dror.  a  political  scientist  at  Hebrew 
University,  says  that  total  "non- 
response"  to  terror  tactics  would 
defeat    the    PLO    aim    of  gaining 


publicity.  However,  no  responsi- 
ble Israeli  official  is  willing  to  go 
that  far.  "W  hether  we  release  the 
news  or  not,  there  is  no  vacuum  of 
information,  and  this  would  only  al- 
low the  other  side  to  come  out  with 
their  own  distorted  version,"  said 
Sion.  Journalistic  silence  would  also 
jeopardize  the  government's  credi- 
bility with  the  Israeli  population. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  change 
the  focus  of  coverage  from  terror 
acts  to  the  main  issue  involved  in 
terrorism — Palestinian  aspirations. 
Instead  of  waiting  passively  for  the! 
next  border  raid,  reporters  and  ed- 
itors must  show  that  they  respond  to 
something  other  than  bloodlust  as  a 
criterion  for  coverage. 

The  media  incentives  have  thrust 
the  most  violent  Palestinian  group  to 
leadership  of  the  movement.  In  re- 
warding PLO  tactics,  the  media  in 
effect  intervened  in  the  competition 
for  leadership  among  the  Arabs  and 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  violent 
camp,  which  knew  best  how  to  ma- 
nipulate the  media.  Moderate  Arabs 
were  penalized  by  having  to  remain 
in  obscurity. 

Still,  after  all  this  time,  and  all 
this  publicity,  "the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  Palestinians"  remain  a  mys- 
tery. All  we  know  for  sure  is  that 
some  Palestinians  commit  terror  acts. 
Some  live  in  refugee  camps.  On  the 
whole,  they  remain  an  undifferenti- 
ated mass.  How  much  do  local  dis- 
putes, clan  rivalries,  and  internecine 
conflicts  among  Palestinians  affect 
their  attitude  toward  Israel?  What  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Israel's  policy  of 
banning  all  Palestinian  political  ac- 
tivitv  in  the  occupied  territories? 
What  do  the  Palestinians  really 
want?  A  state  of  their  own  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza?  Or  do  they 
want  to  push  the  Jews  into  the  sea? 
Answering  such  questions  would  be 
difficult.  And  it  might  not  satisfy  the 
current  definition  of  a  "good  story." 
But  it  would  be  helpful  and  enlight- 
ening to  give  the  readers  some  in- 
sights. 

"Journalists  are  eunuchs."  com- 
plained one  Israeli  official  who  has 
frequent  dealings  on  terrorists  with 
the  press.  "They  know  how  to  do  it. 

but  they  cannot  do  it."  D 

William  J.  Drummond  is  chief  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Augustine  Zycher  is  a  journalist  and  doctoral 
student  in  the  Department  of  International 
Relations  at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
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comedy  of  errors 
Charles  Colson 
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ne  night  in  early  October 
1971  I  was  working  late 
with  George  Shultz,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  pre- 
ring  for  delicate  negotiations  with 
ion  leaders  over  wage-  and  price- 
ntrol  policies.  By  9:00  p.m.  we  had 
pers  strewn  all  over  Shultz's  office. 
We  had  just  finished  watching  the 
esident's  television  address  to  the 
tion  on  the  economy,  and  I  was 
pecting  his  call. 

A  few  minutes  after  nine  the  phone 
ng.  "Well,  what  did  you  think  of 
Chuck?"  he  asked.  "How  did  you 
e  the  point  I  made  about  public 
operation?  Remember,  that's  what 
u  were  so  concerned  about."  We 
mbled  on. 

About  four  minutes  into  the  con- 
rsation,  however,  he  asked,  "Where 
Er^ene  Ormandy  tonight?" 
"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  won- 
ring  what  the  conductor  of  the 
liladelphia  Orchestra  had  to  do 
th  a  speech  on  economics. 
The  President  explained  that  Julie 
d  been  to  the  Kennedy  Center  a 
»v  days  earlier  for  an  Ormandy 
rformance  which  she  had  highly 
"ommended.  "Find  out  if  Ormandy 
still  at  the  center.  I  might  want  to 
tonight,"  he  said. 


Simple  enough,  I  thought.  But 
through  the  White  House  operators 
I  discovered  that  staff  members  who 
usually  handled  such  details  had  left 
for  the  day.  Shultz's  secretary,  Bar- 
bara Otis,  began  thumbing  through 
newspapers.  There  were  perfor- 
mances listed  for  the  two  other  the- 
aters in  the  Kennedy  Center — the 
Opera  House  and  the  Eisenhower 
Theater — but  none  for  the  Concert 
Hall  nor  any  mention  of  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

I  was  becoming  a  trifle  concerned; 
four  or  five  minutes  had  passed,  and 
the  President  would  be  getting  rest- 
less. Recognizing  my  distress,  Shultz 
had  abandoned  the  complex  papers 
that  were  spread  out  on  his  desk.  All 
three  of  us,  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  his  sec- 
retary, and  the  President's  special 
counsel,  were  flipping  through  news- 
papers and  weekly  entertainment 
magazines. 

White  House  operators,  who  had 
never  failed  us  in  reaching  anyone, 
anywhere,  anytime,  were  now  franti- 
cally trying  every  conceivable  num- 
ber at  the  Kennedy  Center:  back- 
stage phones,  the  manager's  office, 
emergency  numbers — all  to  no  avail. 

Six  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the 
President's  call.    As    I    feared,  he 


railed  again.  He  was  very  pleasant. 
"Just  wondered  if  you  have  found 
out  what  is  at  the  Kennedy  Center?" 

"Not  yet,  sir.  We're  still  search- 
mg. 

He  made  a  muttering  noise,  clearei  I 
his  throat,  and  suggested  I  call  him 
back  when  I  had  the  information. 

I  was  getting  nowhere  in  Shultz  - 
office  and  decided  to  return  to  my 
own.  My  resourceful  secretary,  Joan 
Hall,  would  surely  be  able  to  handle 
this. 

Joan  came  up  with  a  reasonable 
idea.  She  called  Eugene  Ormandy 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

"Mr.  Ormandy,  this  is  the  White 
House  calling." 

"Really." 

"Yes,  the  President  is  trying  to 
find  out  if  you  are  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  tonight." 

Long  pause.  "No.  I  am  here  at 
home  reading  a  book."  . 

"Oh.  Well,  thank  you.  Sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you." 

Joan  hung  up  a  bit  sheepishly.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  thoughts 
went  through  Mr.  Ormandy's  mind 
that  evening  about  the  President,  and 
how  well  we  were  managing  the  na- 
tion's affairs. 

Previously,  in  handling  special 
tasks  for  the  President,  I  had  re- 
mained cool.  And  never  before  had 
I  been  given  such  a  simple  request. 
But  in  those  few  moments  after  his 
second  call — it  was  now  about  9:25 
P.M. — I  began  to  panic.  Ormandy 
wasn't  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  but 
what  if  the  President  liked  what  was 
there?  I  had  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  arranging  his  travel. 


MEANWHILE  Joan  contin- 
ued making  calls  to  the 
social  office,  the  news- 
papers, the  military 
aide's  office,  and  else- 
where, trying  to  find  out  what  was 
playing  at  the  Concert  Hall.  Harried, 
frustrated,  I  decided  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  through  his 
valet.  Manolo  Sanchez. 

"Manolo,  this  is  Mr.  Colson." 
"Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  to  speak 
to  the  President?" 

'No,  no.  Has  he  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  retired 
for  the  night?" 

'No,  Mr.  Colson.  He  is  walking 
around  the  Lincoln  Room.  He  seems 
restless,  sir." 

"Manolo,  please  take  him  a  note. 
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Tell  him  that  Mr.  Ormandy — Yes, 
O-r-m-a-n-d-y — is  not  playing  at  the 
Kennedy  Center." 

I  hoped  that  the  note  from  Manolo 
would  satisfy  the  President.  After 
all,  it  was  now  9:30  P.M.,  really  too 
late  to  go  anywhere.  Maybe — I  hoped 
he  would  just  decide  to  read  a  good 
book.  But  no. 

At  9:35  p.m.  the  President  called 
again.  "Well,  Chuck,  you  found  out 
that  Ormandy  wasn't  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

'"That's  very  good,  Chuck,  very 
good,"  he  replied.  There  was  a  short 
pause.  "Do  you  suppose,  Chuck,  you 
might  find  out  what  is  playing 
there?" 

I  explained  that  none  of  the  pa- 
pers had  been  of  any  help. 

"Have  you  thought  about  calling 
the  Kennedy  Center,  or  should  I?" 
the  President  asked,  deliberately 
measuring  each  word. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  tried  that, 
but  the  phones  didn't  answer,  that  I 
would  keep  trying  and  call  him  back. 

He  said,  "That  is  very  good.  You 
do  that,"  and  hung  up. 

By  now  my  tie  was  down  and  I 
was  perspiring.  My  assistant,  Dick 


Howard,  was  also  in  the  office  calling 
friends,  seeking  their  help. 

Then  Joan  signaled  me.  She  had 
on  the  phone  the  head  waitress  from 
the  Kennedy  Center  restaurant,  La 
Grande  Scene.  The  young  lady,  Ra- 
quel  Ramirez,  was  Spanish  and  did 
not  speak  English  very  well.  Would 
I  talk  with  her?  Yes,  I  sure  would. 

"Miss  Ramirez,  my  name  is  Charles 
Colson  .  .  .  Colson  .  .  .  C-o-l-s-o-n.  Yes, 
I  am  a  special  counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident— the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  is.  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  right. 
...  Mr.  Nixon." 

I  loosened  my  tie  further. 

"Now,  Miss  Ramirez,  the  Pres- 
ident would  like  to  go  to  the  Con- 
cert Hall  tonight.  But  we  cannot 
seem  to  discover  what  is  playing 
there.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
walk  over  to  the  Concert  Hall  and 
find  out  what  is  going  on?" 

This  is  utterly  ridiculous,  I  thought. 
She  will  think  I'm  a  nut,  that  this 
is  a  practical  joke. 

"The  President  wants  me  to  go 
over  to  the  Concert  Hall?"  a  small 
voice  asked  incredulously. 

Carefully  I  went  through  it  again. 
"I'll  wait  on  the  line  until  you  come 
back,"  I  said  desperately. 


La  Grande  Scene  is  on  the  four 
floor  of  the  mammoth  building  at  tl 
far  south  end.  Fortunately — the  on 
break  so  far  in  the  evening — tl 
Concert  Hall  is  also  on  the  sou 
end.  It  is  a  good  ten-minute  wa 
from  one  end  of  the  center  to  tl 
other. 

For  some  reason  that  waitress  b 
lieved  me.  I  waited  for  what  seemt 
like  an  eternity.  Within  a  few  mi> 
utes,  she  was  back,  explaining  th; 
the  hall  seemed  to  be  filled  with  mi 
itary  officers  in  dress  uniforms,  ar 
a  military  band  was  playing.  I  aske 
her  for  one  other  small  favor:  to  £ 
backstage,  find  someone  who  looke 
like  he  might  be  in  authority,  ar 
tell  him  that  the  President  might  1' 
coming  and  to  make  necessary  a 
rangements. 

With  this  clue,  Joan  reached  tl 
duty  officer  at  the  Pentagon  ar 
learned  that  this  was  a  formal  blac' 
tie  affair  for  senior  officers,  plus 
performance  by  the  four  militai 
bands.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  I  calle 
the  President  at  9:53  p.m.  to  tell  hi) 
it  was  a  military  concert,  private,  b 
invitation  only. 

"These  are  the  same  bands  yo1 
hear  at  the  White  House,  sir.  I  don 
think  you  are  missing  anything 
These  bands  will  come  and  play  fc1 
you  any  time  you  like." 

"Marvelous,"  he  replied.  "That  i 
just  what  I  feel  like  hearing  tonigh 
but  I'm  not  dressed.-  If  it's  black  tit 
I'll  have  to  change." 

"Do  you  really  want  to  go  to  a 
that  trouble — I  mean,  you  must  b 
tired,"  I  suggested  meekly.  I  shoul 
have  known  better.  That  was  th 
surest  way  to  guarantee  that  h 
would  go. 

"Have  the  car  at  the  south  er 
trance  in  five  minutes,  Chuck." 

I sat  FOR  A  long  instant  froze 
in  horror.  How  did  I  stai 
this  process  by  which  the  Pre 
ident  could  have  a  night  on  th 
town?  There  were  Secret  Se: 
vice  men  to  notify,  and  there  was  th 
problem  of  carrying  that  vital  littl 
black  briefcase  housing  the  nucleai 
alert  device.  Doctors,  the  press,  n 
dio  hookups — for  the  President  t 
walk  across  the  street  involved  a; 
sembling  a  small  army. 

Fortunately,  my  assistant  had  bee 
an  advance  man  for  a  year-and-J 
half.  He  called  W-16,  the  Secret  Se- 
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HELPING  JO  DEVELOP  AMERICA  S  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 


("control  office  in  the  White  House 
sement.  He  would  take  care  of  get- 
ig  the  President  to  the  Kennedy 
ntcr.  Dick  told  me  as  he  pushed 
j  out  the  door.  "You  get  down  to 
i  Concert  Hall  and  let  someone 
ow  that  the  President  is  coming.*" 
Dashing  out  the  door,  I  jumped 

0  a  White  House  limousine  Joan 
d  called.  '"Come  on.  step  on  it. 
e  President  is  right  behind  us,"  I 
DUted    to    the    driver,  forgetting 

give  him  directions.  The  driver 
)ked  startled,  then  suspicious.  Fi- 
lly, when  I  told  him  our  destina- 
n,  we  shot  out  of  the  driveway. 
As  we  sped  down  Virginia  Av- 
ue  toward  the  Kennedy  Center  at 
/enty  miles  an  hour,  I  could  listen 
the  two-way  radio  to  the  frantic 
•Is  from  W-16  summoning  agents 
ck  to  the  White  House,  calling  for 
President's  car  and  an  accom- 
nying  Secret  Service  car.  All  but 
o  agents  had  retired  for  the  night, 
ater  learned. 

Suddenly  a  horrible  thought  oc- 
rred  to  me.  What  if  the  Concert 
ill  performance  was  already  over? 
My  stomach  began  to  tighten  as  I 
iagined  the  President  arriving  at 
Kennedy  Center  only  to  find  the 
|)wd  pouring  out.  We  had  been  un- 
le,  except  through  the  waitress  at 
Grande  Scene,  to  let  anyone  know 
it  the  President  even  might  be  on 
.  way.  Would  they  believe  her? 

1  thought  about  it,  I  became  even 
>re  mortified.  Why  should  they  be- 
ve  her?  I  wouldn't  have. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  south  en- 
nce  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  I  was 
ieved  to  see  one  of  the  President's 
n  Secret  Service  agents  there  with 
radio  plug  in  his  ear.  The  pro- 
sionals  had  taken  over.  Backstage 
re  a  collection  of  stagehands,  a  tall 
d  very  distinguished  man  stand- 
5  in  the  shadows,  and  the  conduc- 
■  of  the  Marine  Band.  Cheerily  I 
ve  him  the  news:  "The  President 
on  his  way  to  listen  to  your  con- 
rt. 

He  turned  pale.  "It's  too  late.  Tell 
n  not  to  come.  All  four  service 
nds  are  now  playing  together  on 
3  stage.  It  is  a  final  medley.  In  six 
nutes  the  program  will  be  over." 
"The  President  will  be  here  any 
)ment.  You'll  have  to  play  some- 
ng.  Play  the  medley  over  again," 
said  firmly. 

Marines  follow  orders.  The  con- 
ctor  took  a  full  breath,  stared  at 


me  for  an  instant,  then  turned  and 
marched  onto  the  stage.  He  began 
whispering  into  the  ear  of  the  Army 
conductor. 

The  Marine  nodded  his  head  up 
and  down  vehemently. 

The  Army  musician  shook  his  head 
stonily  from  side  to  side. 

More  whispers.  The  same  thing 
all  over  again.  One  head  bobbing  up 
and  down — the  other  shaking  side 
to  side. 

Good  God,  I  thought,  this  whole 
performance  will  wind  up  in  a  war 
between  the  Army  and  the  Marines. 

Suddenly  there  was  another  flurry 
of  whispering.  Then  the  Army  con- 
ductor began  nodding  his  head  up 
and  down.  I  sighed  in  relief. 

As  the  pantomime  was  going  on, 
I  peered  into  the  hall  full  of  women 
in  evening  gowns  and  men  in  dark- 
blue  dress  uniforms  trimmed  with 
gold  braid.  I  began  to  wonder  what 
they  would  think  when  they  heard 
the  medley  that  was  now  being 
played  repeated  note  for  note. 

The  Marine  conductor  returned 
backstage  with  his  colleagues  from 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  working 
out  additional  numbers  that  would 
extend  the  program  another  half 
hour.  It  was  then  I  recognized  the 
tall,  distinguished  man  nearby.  He 
was  William  McCormick  Blair,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Denmark,  and  a 
prominent  Washington  socialite.  He, 
along  with  much  of  the  Washington 
establishment,  viewed  us  Nixon  men 
as  uncultured  intruders  at  his  center. 

I  introduced  myself  to  Blair,  who 
dilated  his  nostrils  and  said,  'This 
is  highly  irregular,  you  know." 

I  explained  that  the  President  had 
a  regular  box  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, and  had  the  prerogative  to  use 
it  at  any  time.  In  the  future,  I  prom- 
ised, some  better  communications 
would  be  arranged  in  the  event  the 
President  again  had  a  last-minute  de- 
sire to  attend  a  performance. 

"I  have  had  a  very  clear  under- 
standing with  the  White  House  that 
the  President  will  always  give  us 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  before  he 
attends,"  he  said  testily. 

I  decided  I  didn't  have  time  to 
stand  there  arguing.  I  was  also  afraid 
that  if  he  made  one  more  complaint, 
I  might  punch  him  in  the  nose. 

Expecting  the  President  at  any 
moment,  I  sped  back  down  the  pas- 
sageway to  the  double  doors  which 
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NIXON'S  NIGHT  OUT 


led  back  into  the  main  lobby.  I  was 
running  and  there  was  no  point  in 
slowing  down.  So  I  hit  the  two  re- 
lease handles  at  full  speed. 

Pow!  The  doors  exploded  open. 
Rarely  a  foot  away  was  a  startled 
President  and  an  agitated  Secret  Ser- 
vice man  who  had  started  for  his 
gun.  I  had  nearly  knocked  the  Pres- 
ident down! 

"Well...  Chuck!" 

I  noticed  that  the  President  was 
wearing  a  red  smoking  jacket  with 
black  lapels.  I  started  to  tell  him  he 
had  forgotten  to  change,  but  quickly 
thought  better  of  it.  "Everything  is 
in  order,"  I  said  breathlessly.  "You 
can  go  directly  to  your  box." 

"Where  is  the  box?"  the  Secret 
Service  agent  asked. 

"I'll  lead  the  way,"  I  said  non- 
chalantly, not  knowing  the  location 
but  hoping  that  I  could  bluff  it 
through. 

Halfway  down  the  long  passage- 
way leading  to  the  back  of  the  hall, 
the  President  turned  and  said,  "Have 
you  made  arrangements  for  them  to 
play  the  you-know-what,  Chuck?"  He 
didn  t  want  to  come  right  out  and 
say  it,  but  I  knew  he  meant  "Hail  to 
the  Chief." 


According  to  protocol  it  had  to  be 
played  when  he  entered  the  hall. 
Once  more  I  sped  backstage  to  find 
my  new  friend,  the  Marine  conduc- 
tor, grateful  that  the  Secret  Service 
agent  would  now  have  to  find  the 
entrance  to  the  President's  box. 

The  Marine  band  leader  did  not 
seem  happy  to  see  me.  "Watch  for 
the  President.  When  he  appears  in 
his  box,  have  the  band  play  "Hail 
to  the  Chief,"  I  told  him. 

The  conductor  looked  startled. 
"The  four  bands  are  still  on  stage. 
They  have  never  played  'Hail  to  the 
Chief  together,  and  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  do  it  without  rehearsing." 

I  must  have  looked  on  the  verge 
of  apoplexy  because  he  raised  his 
hand.  "Wait  a  moment."  Another 
consultation.  More  pantomime.  Then 
he  was  back.  "We'll  have  the  Marine 
Band  play  it  alone,"  he  said. 

Back  down  the  long  hallway  I 
loped  until  I  found  the  President's 
box.  To  my  relief,  the  Secret  Service 
agent  was  guarding  the  door.  The 
President  was  standing  alone  in  the 
small  anteroom  which  is  between  the 
open  entrance  hall  of  the  mezzanine 
and  his  box.  The  scene  is  forever 
engraved  in  my  consciousness.  The 


President  was  staring  at  the  wall,  hi 
arms  hanging  limply  by  his  side 
the  most  dejected  posture  I  hai 
ever  witnessed.  I  imagined  that  i 
was  either  counting  to  ten  or  el 
repeating  over  and  over  to  himsel 
"Colson  must  go.  .  .  .  Colson  mu 
go.  .  .  ." 

I  went  into  the  box,  brought  o 
General  Haig,  who  was  using  it  th 
evening,  opened  the  door  wide 
the  Marine  conductor  would  get  tl 
signal,  and  ushered  the  President  i 
The  Marine  Band  then  struck  u 
"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  the  Pre 
ident  began  waving  to  the  cheerir 
crowd. 

Slowly  I  returned  to  my  waithj, 
limousine.  My  legs  were  weak.  I 
the  car  I  advised  the  Secret  Serviq 
command  post  by  radio  that  tq 
President  was  in  his  box  and  thd 
should  do  whatever  they  normal! 
do  to  take  the  President  home  aft 
the  performance. 

At  home,  halfway  through  the  se< 
ond  Scotch,  it  did  occur  to  me  the 
I  should  let  someone  other  than  thl 
Secret  Service  know  that  the  Prel 
ident  was  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  I 
called  Ron  Ziegler,  the  press  seM 
retary,  and  gave  him  the  news. 

"The  President  couldn't  be  there,! 
he  said  stiffly,  "Otherwise  I  woull 
have  been  notified." 

The  next  day  H.  R.  Haldemal 
summoned  me  to  his  office  anl 
dressed  me  down  for  breaking  everB 
rule  in  the  book.  "You  know,  ChucM 
this  isn't  funny.  You  could  have  pij 
the  President's  life  in  jeopardy.  Th 
Secret  Service  wasn't  prepared.  ] 
was  a  thoroughly  stupid  thing  fc 
you  to  do." 

I  agreed  it  certainly  had  bee 
stupid,  but  I  asked  what  I  should  d 
if  it  ever  happened  in  the  future. 

"Just  tell  him  he  can't  go,  that 
all.  He  rattles  his  cage  all  the  tim<| 
You  can't  let  him  out."  While  I  poi 
dered  the  startling  thought,  the  usi 
ally  stern  Haldeman  softened.  *'TW 
President  enjoyed  himself  and 
came  out  well.  I  guess  that's  whi 
counts." 

The  next  time  the  President  callej 
me,  to  my  relief  it  had  to  do  wii 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  inflation,  ad 

negotiations  with  Russia.  I 

Charles  Colson  was  special  counsel  to  Pre 
ident  Nixon  from  1969  to  1973.  This  artic\ 
is  adapted  from  his  forthcoming  book,  Boi 
Again,  published  by  Chosen  Boohs,  distribu 
ed  by  Fleming  H.  Revell.  Copyright  ©  19'i 
by  Charles  W .  Colson. 
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that  has  been  prized  by  collectors  like  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  George  C.  Marshall  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  plus  others  with  the  foresight  to  pre- 
serve yesterday  and  today  for  tomorrow. 

The  best  time  to  obtain  these  prized  collectors' 
items  is  when  they  are  issued.  This  is  now  made 
easier  than  ever  by  the  Postal  Commemorative 
Society. 


Postal  Commemorative  Society  members  receive  everything  they  need  to  build  and  maintain  a  personalized 
perfect  condition  collection  of  U.S.  First  Day  Covers.  For  each  cover  issued,  the  Society  provides  an  exclu- 
sive custom  designed  display  page,  especially  made  for  the  member's  personalized  album. 

©  Postal  Commemorative  Society  (A  Division  of  MBI,  Inc.) 


st  Day  Covers  combine  art  and  history  in  a  tribute 

our  American  heritage.  Eisenhower  .  .  .  The  Battle 

Bunker  Hill  .  .  .  the  writing  of  the  Star  Spangled 
nner  .  .  .  the  landing  of  astronauts  on  the  moon  .  .  . 

h  are  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  United  States  for 
tional  honor  on  commemorative  postage  stamps. 
The  post  office  chosen  for  a  first  day  of  issue  usu- 
[y  bears  particular  significance  to  the  subject  com- 

morated.  For  example,  a  first  day  cover  of  the 
■jenhower  stamp  bears  the  "First  Day  of  Issue"  post- 

rk  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  his  home. 

The  nation's  leading  artists  and  designers  are  called 

on  to  portray  the  subjects  chosen.  Such  commis- 

ns  naturally  are  highly  prized,  and  bring  forth  the 
1st  efforts  of  the  artists  involved. 

:mbership  in  the  Postal  Commemorative  Society 
ikes  it  possible  to  easily  collect  First  Day  Covers  as 
;y  are  issued.  The  Society  will  guarantee  your  re- 
iving a  personally  addressed  First  Day  Cover  of 
bry  U.  S.  commemorative  stamp  issue.  All  details 
arranging  for  your  First  Day  Covers  to  be  sent  to 
u  will  be  handled  by  the  Society. 


Commemorative  stamps  normally  are  issued  by  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  to  four 
weeks.  You  will  receive  a  beautiful  First  Day  Cover  for 
every  United  States  commemorative  stamp  issue  dur- 
ing the  term  of  your  membership  at  a  total  cost  of  just 
$1.65  per  month. 

As  a  member,  you  will  also  receive  the  Society's 
exclusive  display  page  for  each  new  issue.  Each 
beautiful,  specially  designed  page  is  die-cut  to  hold 
the  First  Day  Cover,  and  contains  a  full  description 
with  all  important  historical  information  about  the 
subject  of  the  commemorative  issue.  These  pages  art; 
available  only  to  members  of  the  Society. 

Becoming  a  member  now  brings  you  an  important 
collector's  bonus  at  no  additional  cost.  The  Postal 
Commemorative  Society  makes  available  to  its  mem- 
bers a  handsome  collector's  album  with  the  member's 
name  hand-embossed  on  the  cover.  This  album,  spe- 
cially designed  to  hold  the  Society's  display  pages, 
makes  it  possible  for  members  to  keep  each  new 
First  Day  Cover  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  yours  free, 
if  you  join  now! 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 
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Postal  Commemorative  Society 
1  Glendinning  Place 
Westport,  Conn.  06880 


5fc!\'o  payment  required.  Simply  mail 
this  membership  application. 


Please  enter  a  membership  as  indicated  below.  I  understand  that  each  member  receives  a  U.S. 
First  Day  Cover  and  display  page  for  every  commemorative  stamp  issue,  as  well  as  a  free  per- 
sonalized collector's  album.  Bill  me  for  the  cost  of  each  new  membership  at  the  rate  of  $1.65  per 
month  for  a  six-month  initial  period  ($9.90). 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss  _  


Address 
City  


Please  emboss  my  personalized  album  as  follows:. 


Stal(! 


Zip . 


□  The  above  membership  is  a  gift  membership 
—  please  bill  me.  (Indicate  your  name  and 
address  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and 
provide  information  on  any  additional  gift 
memberships  you  wish  to  give). 

Conn,  residents  pay  $10.59  for  each  membership  to  include  tax. 


(Print  name  to  be  shown  on  album) 

□  As  a  convenience,  I  prefer  to  pay  $9.90* 
now  for  each  membership  for  which  I  have 
enrolled.  Simply  mail  the  completed  appli- 
cation wilh  check  (payable  to  P.C.S.)  to  the 
address  above. 


It's  hard  to  keep  a  bottle  of  Chivas  Rega 
around  a  photographer's  studio.  ! 


Earperis 


Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

HARVARD  ON  THE  W 

DOWN  

Instead  of  a  community,  either  of  scholars  or  of  interests, 
the  university  has  changed  itself  into  a  government  divided  by  political  factions 


■■r^      umor  is  hardening  to  conviction  that  Har- 
\_W      vard  University  is  in  decline.  Such  talk  has 
l^k       been  heard  before  in  Harvard's  340-year  his- 
tory,  but  certainly  not  in  the  years  since 
World  War  II,  when  every  yardstick,  includ- 
ing especially  its  own,  showed  the  university's  superior- 
ity over  its  rivals.  Its  endowment  of  over  $1  billion  was 

*  prodigious,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  private  univer- 
sity in  the  world.  Its  faculty  was  preeminent  in  celeb- 

1  rity  and  in  real  achievement,  in  the  sciences  as  well  as 
the  humanities.  Its  students  were  peerless  in  their  apti- 
tude for  learning  and  in  their  appetite  for  scholarship. 
It  was  blessed  also  with  alumni  whose  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  country  and  profession  was  surpassed  only  by 
their  loyalty  to  alma  mater. 

Much  has  changed.  The  splendid  endowment  is  prov- 
ing insufficient  to  make  up  a  current  deficit  of  well  over 
$1  million  a  year.  In  scholarship,  Harvard's  academic 
departments  are  no  longer  accorded  the  reflexive  defer- 
ence they  were  once  so  pleased  to  enjoy,  and  for  the  first 
time  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  hire  first-rate  scholar- 
ly talent.  Bright  high-school  students  across  the  country, 
and  their  guidance  counselors,  are  beginning  to  sense 
that,  while  Harvard  may  still  provide  the  most  prestigious 
road  to  success,  it's  not  all  that  much  better  a  road,  and 
treading  it  costs  a  discouraging  $7,000  a  year.  As  for 
the  alumni,  although  they  continue  to  demonstrate  an 

|  exemplary  generosity  to  the  college,  there  is  a  worrisome 
question  whether  postwar  graduates  will  be  able  or  willing 

j  to  give  the  support  of  previous  classes. 
Nelson  W .  Aldrich,  Jr.,  class  of  '57,  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's. 


Yet  the  trouble  with,  and  at,  Harvard  goes  deeper.  The 
university  has  lost  its  sense  of  itself.  The  Crimson  uses 
the  rubric  "The  Real  World"  for  non-Harvard  news  bul- 
letins. These  days  the  phrase  has  a  wistful  ring  to  it.  The 
ivory  tower  was  demolished  long  ago  and  nobody  can 
now  say,  or  much  cares,  where  the  real  world  ends  and 
Harvard  begins.  The  suspicion  is  strong  that  they  are  the 
same.  Walls  and  gates  still  encircle  Harvard  Yard,  but 
Cambridge  has  become  a  "college  town"  in  the  full  mere- 
tricious sense  that  was  unimaginable  in  a  community 
riven  by  town  and  gown.  Harvard  Square  is  an  expensive 
shopping  center  where  the  quantity  of  bookstores  ("more 
per  square  inch  than  any  other  city  in  the  U.S.,"  chortles 
a  Harvard  brochure)  seems  less  significant  than  the 
ubiquity  of  expensive  boutiques.  The  late-afternoon  traf- 
fic heading  out  toward  Newton  or  Concord  or  Sudbury 
carries  away  as  many  college  professors  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  salariat. 

The  perceptual  blur  can  stand  for  another.  The  image 
is  one  of  dissolution,  not  in  a  moral  sense,  but  as  any 
enterprise  eventually  loses  coherence  and  melts  away 
into  its  surroundings.  Harvard  today  seems  somehow  to 
lack  clarity  of  outline,  energy  of  purpose,  distinction. 
The  arrogance  it's  still  accused  of  by  "the  real  world" 
is  now  only  a  joyless  complacency.  The  confident  as- 
sumption of  superiority,  which  is  still  thought  to  be  a 
defining  characteristic  of  Harvard  quite  as  much  as  the 
search  for  Veritas,  has  given  way  to  a  dim  confusion 
about  the  uses  of  superiority  and  the  nature  of  Harvard's 
truth. 
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The  perplexity  is  everywhere.  Derek  Curtis  Bok,  the 
current  president,  has  warned,  "An  institution  that  can- 
not articulate  its  purposes  is  forever  vulnerable  to  the 
outside  world  on  which  it  ultimately  relies  for  its  exis- 
tence." Committees,  those  precipitates  of  institutional 
anxiety,  have  been  formed  to  study  every  aspect  of  col- 
lege life,  from  the  curriculum  to  housing.  Study  groups 
have  been  set  to  work  on  answering  the  unanswerable, 
such  as  "What  is  a  Harvard  man?"  a  question  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  myth  and  in-jokes,  not  social  science.  Oth- 
er questions — what's  the  best  use  of  professorial  time? 
for  example — are  being  raised  with  an  insistence  unheard 
of  even  five  years  ago.  The  answers  will  bring  a  new 
dogma.  Five  years  ago  few  felt  the  need  of  new  dogma. 
That  so  many  now  do  testifies  to  the  conceptual  rot  at 
the  heart  of  the  Harvard  enterprise. 


The  rot  sets  in 


IN  SEPTEMBER  OF  1953,  Nathan  Marsh  Pusey  ad- 
dressed his  first  freshman  class  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  Like  his  successor 
eighteen  years  later,  Mr.  Pusey  had  been  elected 
by  the  overseers  to  fight  a  war  that  was  already 
coming  to  an  end.  Mr.  Bok's  war  in  1971  involved  a  frac- 
tious faculty  and  a  substantial  body  of  leftist  students 
who  in  1969  had  been  fully  prepared  to  destroy  Harvard 
in  order  to  save  the  world.  Mr.  Pusey 's  war  in  1953  was 
against  the  churlish  Right;  he  had  been  called  to  stand 
fast  behind  the  principles  of  academic  freedom,  then 
under  the  flailing  assault  of  McCarthyism.  Mr.  Bok's 


"Nobody  can  now  say,  or  much  cares,  where 
the  real  world  ends  and  Harvard  begins.  The 
suspicion  is  strong  that  they  are  the  same." 


task  was  to  cool  the  over-ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents for  radical  social  change,  an  enthusiasm  they  had 
expressed  ( after  the  example  of  Columbia  students  a  year 
earlier)  by  the  forceful  takeover  of  a  building  housing 
a  number  of  Harvard's  bureaucrats.  He  had  also  to  soothe 
the  ideological  passions  of  the  faculty,  which  had  been 
enflamed  by  his  predecessor's  calling  in  of  the  police  to 
bust  the  building's  occupiers,  an  intemperate  act  that 
cost  Mr.  Pusey  his  job  and  gained  Mr.  Bok  his.  Sixteen 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Pusey 's  task,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to 
drum  some  moral  courage  into  a  community  seriously 
depressed  by  the  calumny  and  threats  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Accordingly,  the  president's  speech  that  day  in  1953 
was  pitched  as  a  call  to  arms:  "You  are  perhaps  too 
wise,  too  close  to  those  recently  burned,  to  give  your- 
selves quickly  to  easy  enthusiasm.  And  yet  it  will  be  a 
tragic  lack  and  a  very  unwise  kind  of  'wisdom'  if  your 
generation  feels  no  compelling  urge  to  make  the  world 
over  after  its  own  heart's  desire."  Generations  succeed 
each  other  in  America  each  time  Newsweek  chooses  to 
spot  a  trend.  Mr.  Pusey  in  1953  was  addressing  "the 
silent  generation";  the  young  men  of  1969  who  tried  to 
make  over  a  bit  of  Harvard  real  estate  after  their  hearts' 


desire  were  another  generation  entirely — "the  children 
of  fat  suburb,"  perhaps.  Yet  Pusey  fathered  the  sins  of 
the  one  "generation"  as  much  as  he  did  those  of  the 
other. 

Irony,  though  it  bracketed  his  career,  was  not  Mr. 
Pusey 's  style,  and  though  his  favorite  author  was  said 
to  be  Thucydides.  his  disposition  seldom  wavered  from 
the  cheerless  optimism  of  a  man  of  public  duty.  In  an- 
other sense,  however,  Thucydides  was  really  a  most  fit- 
ting author  for  Mr.  Pusey 's  study;  the  historian's  sub- 
ject, after  all,  is  Athens,  the  hubris  and  decline  of  an 
imperial  democracy.  This  is  Harvard's  story  as  well,  and 
if  it  lacks  the  grandeur  of  Athens's  perhaps  it  makes  up 
for  that  in  instructive  amusement. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Pusey  called  on  the  power  of  the  state 
to  quell  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1969,  the  authority  of  his 
office  had  leached  away.  Nothing  was  left  him  but  power, 
the  power  that  had  come  to  him — much  of  it,  like  the 
police,  also  from  the  state — in  the  course  of  fifteen  years 
of  the  most  egregious  institutional  growth.  It  was  the 
sort  of  power  that  could  move  mountains  of  earth,  but 
was  helpless  to  move  men. 


A  tense  prelude 


Many  people  at  harvard  these  days  can  be 
heard  defending  the  past  over  the  present. 
And  while  some  are  sentimental  about  it, 
and  all  are  powerless  to  retrieve  it,  none  is 
stupid  about  it.  Harvard  before  1960  was 
different,  and  the  difference  demands  a  valuation,  a  judg- 
ment. Angrily,  sadly,  but  mostly  ironically  (because  that 
is  Harvard's  way),  many  among  the  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  alumni  are  trying  to  assess  what  went  wrong 
and  why.  The  answer  has  something  to  do  with  privilege 
and  something  to  do  with  freedom. 

For  most  of  its  history,  Harvard  has  been  seen  as  a 
place  of  privilege,  and  in  many  senses  of  that  word.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  be  admitted;  the  honor,  whether  taken 
for  granted  or  with  gratitude,  was  still  indisputably  an 
honor.  Harvard  was  also  a  privileged  place,  off  bounds 
to  parents  as  well  as  police.  But  the  Harvard  man  of  the 
past  was  privileged  in  another,  more  invidious,  sense  as 
well.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years,  access  to  Harvard 
could  be  gained  by  anyone  able  to  pay  the  tuition  and  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination.  In  practice,  this  meant 
that  entry  was  vouchsafed  to  very  few  young  men  who 
were  not  already  well  endowed  with  family  wealth  and  a 
more  or  less  classical  education,  an  education  almost  un- 
attainable except  at  expensive  prep  schools.  The  privilege 
of  a  Harvard  degree  was  open  only  to  the  privileged. 

Yet  that  is  to  put  the  matter  too  crudely.  The  past 
hundred  years  or  so  of  Harvard  history  were,  until  the 
Sixties,  a  struggle  between  these  privileges  of  wealth 
and  status  and  an  emergent  classless  sort  of  privilege, 
the  privilege  of  having  a  good  mind.  New  forms  were 
taking  shape  and  breaking  out  of  old  ones,  and  at  Har- 
vard, naturally,  the  process  was  seen  in  the  most  porten- 
tous terms:  aristocracy  vs.  democracy,  romanticism  vs. 
rationalism,  the  liberal  arts  vs.  the  useful  arts.  Most  usu- 
ally, of  course,  it  was  seen  as  an  ideological  battle,  as  a 
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ontest  between  privilege  and  merit,  between  the  pre- 
umptions  of  the  rich  and  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  be- 
•veen  insouciant  power  and  worthy  intellect.  It  was  that, 
i  fact;  but  today  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say 
ist  how  the  privileges  of  wealth  are  any  more  offensive 
to  judgments  of  character,  say,  or  to  the  principles  of 
i  quality )  than  are  the  privileges  of  intellect, 
i  These  were  years  of  uncommon  creative  tension — 
f  Dmetimes  dramatic,  often  painful,  and  always  interest- 
lg.  The  crucibles  of  the  struggle,  for  example,  were  the 
|ouses  built  by  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  in  the 
1 920s.  Each  was  designed  to  accommodate  350  or  so  stu- 
I  ents  in  a  manner  that  few,  however  wealthy  or  wellborn, 
should  consider  beneath  them.  The  convenience  of  wood- 
iianeled  dining  rooms,  the  agreeable  views  of  the  Charles 
I  Uver  afforded  by  many  of  the  suites,  the  touch  of  Ox- 
bridge ambiance  in  the  dignified  but  somehow  republi- 
can Georgian  architecture,  their  multiple  entryways  giv- 
ig  on  to  elm-shaded  cloisters — all  this  was  meant  to 
lompensate  undergraduates  for  the  loss  of  the  great 
personal  freedom  they'd  enjoyed  under  Mr.  Lowell's 
\\  redecessor,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
fjry.  Then  the  only  laws  students  had  to  observe  were 
lose  of  the  marketplace  in  housing,  and  the  standards 
f  scholarship,  while  high,  were  not  terribly  demanding, 
he  accommodations,  in  other  words,  were  as  luxurious 
s  money  could  buy,  or  as  plain  as  necessity  would  have 
lem;  and  the  quality  of  teaching  was  as  high  as  any 
itellectual  ambition  could  grasp,  though  neither  the  free 
lective  system  nor  the  state  of  society  much  obliged  any- 
ne  to  strain  too  hard  in  the  reaching. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  a  man  of  unabashed  elitist  sentiments. 


Strongly  animated  by  an  ethic  of  service,  the  closest 
thing  we  have  in  this  country  to  an  aristocratic  ideal  of 
leadership,  he  could  see  little  of  value  in  the  idle  rich 
squandering  the  talents  and  education  which  alone  re- 
deemed their  elite  status.  The  solution,  as  it  came  to 
Lowell,  was  a  new  stringency  in  the  curriculum.  At  the 
same  time,  he  opened  the  school  even  further  to  bright 
and  talented  young  men  who  had  proven  their  capacity 
for  useful  service,  and  it  was  in  the  houses  that  these 
intellectually  gifted  sons  of  the  lower  middle  classes  were 
to  mix  with  the  careless  sons  of  obnoxious  wealth,  the 
ambition  of  the  one  to  bond  with  the  style  of  the  other 
creating  a  new  republican  class  of  leaders. 

On  the  whole,  this  experiment  worked  admirably. 
Principally,  it  worked  because  the  pressure  for  admis- 
sion could  remain  under  control  by  the  exercise  of  in- 
formal personal  judgment  on  the  part  of  all  those  con- 
cerned with  admissions.  Objective  tests  had  nothing,  yet, 
to  do  with  it.  Writing  about  the  Fifties,  the  former  dean 
of  faculty,  McGeorge  Bundy,  said,  "Undergraduates  were 
given  the  prize  of  admission  for  their  promise,  not  for 
their  performance."  In  time,  of  course,  as  the  privileges 
of  wealth  slowly,  even  harmoniously,  gave  way  to  the 
privileges  of  intellect,  more  and  more  students  were  com- 
ing to  Cambridge  without  the  broad  culture  which  the  ex- 
clusive private  schools  claimed  to,  and  often  did,  give. 
Consequently,  the  determination  of  whether  there  were  in- 
deed any  privileges  of  IQ  in  such  candidates  came  in- 
creasingly to  be  made  on  stricter  and  more  objective 
grounds.  Aptitude  tests  were  devised  that  were  relatively, 
as  we  would  say  now,  culture-free,  a  different  matter 
altogether  from  requiring  a  demonstrated  proficiency  in 


Ike  Mazzaachl/ Stock,  Boston 
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Greek  or  Latin,  or  a  knowledge  of  European  history.  The 
latter  eoulcl  be  acquired  only  at  great  expense.  Ap- 
titude, on  the  other  hand,  could  be  found  anywhere,  and 
democratic  principle  demanded  that  Harvard  look  for  it 
anywhere. 

But  until  the  late  Fifties  or  so,  the  numbers  of  appli- 
cants  remained  reasonable  enough,  so  that  some  sort  of 
bond  could  be  struck  between  those  who  were  let  in, 
whether  grinds  or  preppies,  and  the  people  who  let  them 
in.  The  numbers  remained  reasonable,  moreover,  because 
the  drgree  had  not  yet  come  to  be  thought  of  as  a  com- 
modity to  be  parlayed  in  the  marketplace  of  individual 
ambition.  Its  dollar  value  was  subsumed,  almost  hidden, 
in  its  social  value.  This  was  true,  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  the  people  one  got  to  know  (  the  "old  school  tie")  but 

*4The  privilege  of  a  Harvard  education  was 
thought  to  be  of  such  prodigious  value  that  the 
notion  of  putting  a  dollar  cost  to  it  was  absurd, 

if  not  obscene." 

primarily  in  the  nature  of  the  slightly  unreal  and  pro- 
foundly liberating  experience  that  Harvard  provided  in 
those  days.  Whatever  the  social  nature  of  one's  prior 
condition  of  servitude,  the  often  brutal  severity  of  board- 
ing school  or  the  bewildering  alternation  of  love  and 
bribery  at  the  hands  of  striving  lower-class  parents, 
Harvard  offered  every  possible  delight  of  freedom.  And 
novelty.  Smoking  and  sex  were  as  new  to  some  fresh- 
men as  a  conversion  to  atheism  or  Marxism  was  to  oth- 
ers. Even  in  the  allegedly  conformist  Fifties,  the  col- 
lege seemed  to  encourage  those  passing  through  to  find 
the  limits  of  their  talents,  even  to  the  point  of  eccentric- 
ity, often  especially  to  the  point  of  eccentricity. 

There  was  the  sense,  above  all,  that  Harvard  was  the 
beginning  of  an  opening  to  life,  and  that  even  if  one 
went  on  to  graduate  school  it  was  reculer  pour  mieux 
sauter  into  a  real  world  of  action  and  personal  power 
that  the  Harvard  world,  for  all  its  cushioned  unreality, 
had  promised  and  prepared  him  for. 


The  failure  of  success 


Mc  george  bundy,  Pusey's  first  appointed 
dean  of  faculty,  was  later  to  say  that  "only 
at  the  edge  of  growth  was  there  much  room 
for  administrative  initiative."  The  edge  of 
growth  was  a  good  place  for  Mr.  Pusey  to 
be.  His  reputation  among  the  faculty  was  never  high 
("They  wouldn't  give  him  tenure,  so  they  made  him 
president,''  was  a  remark  often  heard  in  senior  common 
rooms),  and  he  seemed  to  be  forever  undercutting  it 
further  by  a  tedious  preaching  of  virtues  that  seemed 
silly  to  academics  who  were  nothing  if  not  proud  of 
their  moral  sophistication.  Growth  was  also  a  gratifying 
goal  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Pusey,  whose  avowed  Christian 
faith  seemed  to  express  itself  most  happily  in  works. 
While  his  wife  knit  Harvard  sweaters  for  faculty  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Pusey  commissioned  buildings. 

He  built  more  buildings  than  any  Harvard  president 
before  him  or,  it  is  certain,  after  him.  Mr.  Lowell's 


houses  added  5  million  square  feet  of  Harvard  property; 
Mr.  Pusey  did  him  over  half  a  million  better.  The  visible  | 
evidence  of  his  activity  extends  from  the  skyline  to  far  I 
underground,  from  Holyoke  Center,  which  dominates  the  | 
boutiques  in  the  Square  like  a  stevedore  at  a  Halloween  i 
ball,  to  a  library  now  named  after  Pusey  himself. 

Yet  the  president's  monumental  achievements  were 
almost  trivial  beside  the  growth  he  oversaw  in  the  faculty. 
Teachers  and  administrators  almost  trebled,  mostly  dur- 
ing the  Sixties,  from  nearly  3,000  to  8,500.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  entire  university  grew  from  10,000  to 
15,000.  The  undergraduate  population  grew  hardly  at 
all,  however,  and  so  a  very  generous  ratio  of  teachers 
to  students  was  maintained,  if  not  improved.  The  num- 
ber of  tenured  faculty  enjoying  the  dividends  of  endowed 
chairs  rose  in  Pusey's  time  from  122  to  277,  and  those 
dividends  are  more  than  competitive,  ranking  fourth  in 
the  country  and  first  among  the  private  schools.  A  non- 
contributory  pension  plan,  an  extended  medical  benefit 
plan,  hospital  care,  disability  benefits,  life  insurance, 
loans  for  real  estate  investments  and  further  education — 
the  list  of  welfare  and  security  benefits  accorded  tenured 
faculty  at  Harvard  would  have  brought  a  blush  of  pride 
to  any  right-thinking  corporate  manager. 

Mr.  Pusey's  success  as  a  reaper  and  sower  of  public 
and  alumni  funds  was  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  libraries  swelled  to  bursting  with  a  collec- 
tion that's  now  over  9  million  volumes.  The  catalogue 
of  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  grew 
to  almost  700  pages,  a  stupefying  list  of  about  900 
courses  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduate  students 
at  the  college.  And  the  teachers  of  those  courses!  Their 
names  were  renowned  in  scholarly  circles  around  the 
globe;  their  credentials  were  thick  with  honors,  prizes, 
and  publications;  their  advice  was  solicited  by  the  great 
and  powerful  in  Washington  and  abroad.  "It  was  our 
habit,"  recalled  the  quondam  dean  of  this  faculty,  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  "to  ask  ourselves,  about  every  really 
first-rate  scholar  everywhere,  why  he  should  not  be  at 
Harvard.  Very  often  there  were  good  answers  in  terms 
of  his  own  preferences — and  even  our  own.  But  some- 
times the  asking  of  the  question  would  lead  to  a  really 
remarkable  appointment.  .  .  .  Collectively  [the  faculty] 
was  probably  the  strongest  academic  company  anywhere 
— or  if  not,  it  was  the  one  that  others  claimed  to  match. 
Its  own  opinion  of  itself  was  plain." 

The  "special  radiance  of  Cambridge,"  as  Bundy  called 
it,  approached  the  blinding  point  after  yet  another  son 
of  Harvard,  John  F.  Kennedy,  won  the  Presidency  of  his 
country,  in  the  process  snatching  away  the  dean  and 
what  seemed  like  half  the  faculty  to  help  him  run  it. 
Robert  Frost,  another  alumnus,  went  so  far  in  his  cele- 
bration of  this  union  of  power  and  academy  that  he  for- 
got his  own  injunction  about  maintaining  good  fences, 
which  applies  as  well  to  politicians  and  professors  as  to 
other  neighbors.  Another  alumnus,  Theodore  White,  was 
for  years  beside  himself  with  devotion  to  a  Kennedy- 
conjured  vision  of  a  democratic  technocracy  to  be  staffed 
entirely  with  Harvard  professors  and  alumni.  There  had, 
of  course,  been  other  Harvard  presidents  in  Washing- 
ton, but  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  use  the  media  to  carry 
a  wondrously  acted  presentation  of  himself  into  the 
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HARVARD  ON  THE  W  AY  DOWN 


dreams  of  all  America.  And  part  of  that  performing  self, 
\er\  evidently,  was  Harvard.  It  seemed  to  be  there  in 
everything  he  showed  the  voters — his  accent,  his  irony, 
his  vaunted  pleasure  in  things  of  mind  and  art,  and  in 
the  subtle  intellection  of  the  Bundys,  Schlesingers,  and 
Galbraiths  whom  he  cho>e  to  advise  him. 

ADMITTANCE  To  HARVARD  became  in  the  Sixties 
the  most  desired  gift  which  it  was  the  power 
of  privilege,  whether  of  wealth  or  intellect,  to 
grant  a  young  man.  Whole  legions  of  newly 
prosperous  young  Americans,  intoxicated  with 
Education,  wanted  to  get  in.  if.  for  most  of  these  can- 
didate?. Harvard  was  a  rather  questionable  (and  cer- 
tainly an  unfamiliar  )  place  to  be,  it  was  obviously  the 
only  place  to  be  from.  Twenty-odd  years  before"  there 
were  slightly  over  3.000  candidates  competing  for  1,150 
place-:  after  the  magic  Sixties  nearly  8,000  competed 
for  about  1.600  places.  The  number  of  applicants  there- 
fore increased  by  more,  than  250  percent. 

The  rhetorical  effect  of  this  burgeoning  was  simply  to 
enhance  the  special  radiance.  When,  in  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  so,  one's  chances  of  admission  to  a  school 
change  from  one  in  three  to  one  in  five,  the  new  odds 
become  very  persuasive  of  the  belief  that  the  object  of 
such  striving  must  be  a  rare  and  beautiful  place,  and 
that  those  permitted  on  the  premises  are  an  exceptionally 


"By  the  Sixties,  the  fine  tension  between  the 
privileges  of  wealth  and  the  privileges  of  IQ 
had  snapped;  Harvard  had  resolved  decisively 
in  favor  of  the  latter." 


fine  and  deserving  lot.  A  more  practical  consequence  was 
to  make  possible  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
admission.  The  question  was,  What  kind  of  price? 

One  kind  that  seemed  never  to  have  been  considered 
was  the  dollar  price.  The  cost  of  a  Harvard  education 
went  up  in  this  period  along  with  the  cost  of  everything 
else.  But  Harvard  early  resolved  that  no  candidate  bril- 
liant or  talented  enough  to  be  accepted  should  be  denied 
this  great  privilege  merely  because  he  or  his  parents 
might  be  unable  to  pay  for  it.  The  privilege,  in  fact,  was 
thought  by  many  at  Harvard  to  be  of  such  prodigious 
value  that  the  whole  notion  of  putting  a  dollar  cost  to  it 
was  absurd,  if  not  obscene.  Such  sublimity  was  made 
possible,  of  course,  by  the  generosity  of  government  and 
the  altruism  of  alumni.  Government  was  responding  to 
the  real  and  imaginary  needs  of  the  country,  which 
-eemed  to  have  undergone  a  sudden  mass  conversion  to 
the  redemptive  promise  of  higher  education.  The  sources 
of  the  alumni'.-  altruism  are  less  clear;  but  altruism  it 
surely  was  to  reach  into  their  pockets  every  year  for 
money  that  would  in  good  part  be  used  for  scholarships, 
not  for  their  own  -ons.  but  for  those  who  were,  osten- 
sibly, privileged  with  more  brains  and  less  wealth. 

"  These  figures  compare  the  early  Fifties  and  the  mid-Seven- 
ties and  refer  only  to  males,  but  neither  the  inclusion  of  girls 
nor  a  more  precise  time  comparison  would  vitiate  the  point, 
which  is  that  Harvard  achieved  stardom  in  the  Sixties. 


For,  needless  to  say,  the  price  of  admission  that  did 
rise,  and  very  dramatically,  was  the  price  represented 
by  the  scores  on  entrance  examinations.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  median  verbal  score  on  the  SAT  of  an  entering 
class  has  gone  up  about  ninety  points,  from  nearly  585 
to  about  675.  The  top  10  percent  of  the  class  of  78 
scored  about  760;  the  top  10  percent  of  the  class  of  '56 
scored  about  674.  The  bottom  10  percent  of  the  class 
of  "78  scored  about  550;  the  bottom  of  the  class  of  '56 
scored  474.  The  fact  is  that  almost  a  generation  ago 
students  entering  Harvard  scored  only  slightly  higher, 
at  the  median,  than  the  least  verbally  gifted  of  students 
today,  who  could  be  their  sons,  but  very  likely  are  not." 

By  the  Sixties,  in  other  words,  the  fine  tension  be- 
tween the  privileges  of  wealth  and  the  privileges  of  IQ 
had  snapped;  Harvard  had  resolved  decisively  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  creative  struggle  was  finished:  those 
who,  for  many  generations  perhaps,  understood  a  Harvard 
education  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  their  inheritance  as, 
say,  the  family  place  on  Martha  s  Vineyard,  were  re- 
placed by  those  who  knew  nothing  about  Harvard  ex- 
cept that  they  had  to  sweat  blood  to  get  in  there,  and 
who  tended  to  think  of  it,  once  there,  not  as  a  vacation 
spot  but  as  a  good  means  of  acquiring  one. 

That,  perhaps,  is  too  schematic.  The  critical  point  is 
that  in  the  Sixties  Harvard's  fame  changed  to  celebri- 
ty, and  just  as  the  famous  behave  differently  from  the 
celebritous,  so  does  the  audience  behave  differently 
toward  them.  Harvard  in  the  Sixties,  in  other  words 
joined  the  world.  As  Harvard  joined  the  government, 
government  came  to  Harvard;  at  present  it  provides  a 
bit  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  university  budget,  not 
counting  the  grants  it  offers  the  really  poor  and  the  grad- 
uate student.  As  professors  became  more  worldly,  they 
began  to  transfer  their  loyalties  from  Harvard  to  the 
profession,  jetting  about  to  conferences  with  each  other 
and  consultations  with  the  managers  of  states  and  indus- 
tries.'""' The  students  became  more  worldly  as  well.  They 
not  only  converted  the  Harvard  degree  into  a  commodity 
enhancing  their  own  marketability  in  the  economy,  but 
they  redefined  the  university  as  a  significant  factor  in  the 
political  economy  of  the  country. 

That  large  numbers  of  those  students  saw  Harvard's 
activity  in  the  real  world  as  pernicious,  if  not  actually 
evil,  seems  now  like  an  historical  accident.  The  leftists 
who  took  over  the  administration  building  in  1969  were 
no  more  "political"  than  the  bureaucrats  they  drove  out 
into  the  Yard.  By  that  time  the  university  had  been 
politicized  in  a  much  deeper  and  more  destructive  sense 
than  the  division  of  Left  and  Right.  The  community  of 
educated  men  had  been  "smashed,"  not  by  the  radicals 
who  loved  that  word,  but  by  the  signs  and  substance  of 
its  own  success:  riches,  intellectual  democracy,  prodi- 
gious resources,  and,  of  course,  celebrity.  Today  there  is 
nothing  left  but  those  aggregates  of  common  appetite 

*  At  Harvard,  as  at  Yale,  sons  of  alumni  have  a  slight  advan- 
tage. The  admissions  people  say  they  accept  40  percent  of 
those  who  apply. 

*  *  To  resist  this,  to  put  the  institution  ahead  of  the  profession, 
was  not  only  to  invite  disparagement  by  one's  colleagues  else- 
where, but  to  jeopardize  one's  scholarly  standing  at  Harvard 
itself. 
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that  everyone  has  now  learned  to  call  constituencies.  So 
there  are  students  here  and  faculty  there,  administrators 
above  and  alumni  around,  each  conceiving  Harvard  as 
the  magic  tool  of  their  own  ambition. 


Getting  ahead  and  getting  learned 


I t  is  reported  of  derek  bok  that  he  has  the  ca- 
pacity for  always  saying  the  right  thing.  Unlike 
Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Bok  did  have  tenure  at  Harvard; 
he  was  dean  of  the  Law  School.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten a  book  on  labor  negotiation  (with  the  man  who 
was  his  first  dean  of  faculty,  John  T.  Dunlop,  who  then 
moved  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  Labor).  His  fa- 
vorite reading,  at  the  time  of  his  ascension  to  the  pres- 
idency, was  said  to  be  in  Gibbon,  as  appropriate  a  choice 
in  his  time  as  Thucydides  was  in  Mr.  Pusey's. 

As  an  expert  compromiser,  Mr.  Bok  must  have  seemed 
to  the  serious  men  who  called  him  to  his  post  almost 
perfectly  endowed  to  accomplish  what  they  saw  as  his 
most  pressing  task  for  the  Seventies:  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  a  torn  faculty,  and  modesty  to  the  student  body. 
With  the  help  of  the  Zeitgeist  and  a  shrinking  economy, 
he  appears  to  have  done  both.  His  task  now,  as  the  same 
serious  men  see  it,  is  not  numbered  among  the  beati- 
tudes: no  one  blesses  the  budget-cutters.  Yet  Harvard's 
deficit  for  1974-75  is  expected  to  be  about  $1.5  million, 
up  50  percent  from  last  year,  with  most  of  it  incurred 
by  the  college.  To  help  in  this  thankless  duty,  Bok  has 
rationalized  his  administration,  providing  it  with  vice- 
presidents — for  financial  matters,  for  buildings  and 
grounds,  for  government  relations,  and  for  alumni  and 
long-term  development — each  with  a  substantial  staff. 
Significantly,  only  one  of  these  people,  Chase  Peterson, 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  only  one  other, 
Bok  himself,  held  a  job  there  before  Bok  appointed  him. 

These  bureaucratic  developments  have  excited  mur- 
murs of  anxiety  among  the  faculty,  and  laughter  among 
the  students.  In  the  Sixties  professorial  productivity  was 
as  beyond  question  as  the  probity  of  a  Boston  Cabot; 
now  there  is  much  discussion  of  finding  better  ways  to 
use  faculty  time  and  energy,  of  obliging  professors  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  students,  less  on  conferences 
or  their  own  research.  Students  now  derive  near-constant 
amusement  from  the  bumbling  efforts  of  vice-president 
Steven  Hall,  a  former  hotel  executive,  to  cut  costs;  last 
fall,  for  example,  in  a  drive  to  prevent  nonstudents,  or 
the  otherwise  unauthorized,  from  eating  at  the  house 
dining  halls,  he  proposed  to  install  in  each  hall  an  elec- 
tronic scanning  device  that  would  identify  students  by 
their  palmprints. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  seemingly  the  most  ob- 
vious of  Harvard's  purposes,  Mr.  Bok  has  himself  de- 
clined to  lead.  "It  has  been  clear  for  some  time,"  he 
wrote  to  the  overseers  a  few  years  ago,  "that  the  presi- 
dent is  neither  equipped  nor  empowered  to  produce  the 
blueprints  for  educational  policy  that  some  forceful  pres- 
idents were  able  to  draft  in  the  changeable  decades 
around  the  turn  of  the  century." 

Back  in  the  Fifties,  when  the  admissions  office  was 
taking  one  in  three,  the  old  blueprints  seemed  valid 


enough.  In  those  days  it  was  the  perfunctory  custom  of 
the  admissions  people,  as  they  went  their  rounds  of  prep  1 
and  high  schools,  to  ask  why  a  candidate  wanted  to  at- 
tend Harvard.  One  representative  remembers  being  ! 
amused  when  a  preppie  negligently  replied  that,  while 
he  fully  expected  to  be  a  bum  when  he  grew  up,  he  also 
wanted  to  be  a  cultivated  one,  and  that  he  rather  ex- 
pected Harvard  could  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  one  re- 
gard if  not  the  other. 

Today  such  a  response  is  inconceivable — and  not  just 
because  of  the  8  percent  unemployment  rate.  It  is  in- 
conceivable because  the  preppie  and  his  interviewer  of  I 
the  Fifties  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  what  a  cultivated 
man  was.  Today  no  one  is  sure.  Mr.  Bok,  however,  knows 
why.  '"Student  bodies,"  he  has  written,  "'have  become 
more  diverse,  and  "knowledge  has  proliferated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  agree  on  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  considered  basic  to  the  education 
of  undergraduates."  He  notes  that,  while  other  leading 
institutions  have  tried  to  grapple  with  this  problem,  they 
have  come  up  with  little  more  than  "platitudes  so  vague 
that  no  one  would  bother  to  disagree."  ""'  Mr.  Bok  s  own  jjl 


"The  preppie  and  his  interviewer  of  the  Fifties 
knew,  or  thought  they  knew\  what  a  cultivated 
ma'n  was.  Today  no  one  is  sure." 


preliminary  thoughts  on  the  matter  aren't  likely  to  incite 
much  disagreement  either,  but  less  platitudinous  imag- 
inations than  his  tend  to  agree  with  his  analysis. 

Stanley  Hoffmann,  a  great  teacher  and  productive 
scholar  who  has  had  experience  with  students  since  the 
middle  Fifties,  says  that  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
students  have  only  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with 
culture  when  they  arrive  at  Harvard.  "They  have  ac- 
quired a  smattering  of  discrete  and  disconnected  globs  of 
learning.  They  know  no  history  other  than  that  of  the  || 
U.S. — and  often  not  even  that.  They  know  very  little  of  i 
foreign  cultures  and  languages,  and  their  experience  of 
literature  is  limited  to  a  handful  of  classics.  Being  bright,  j 
they  have  often  excelled  in  each  of  the  assignments 
they've  had.  .  .  .  [But]  they  often  do  not  know  how  to  j 
construct  an  argument  and  to  organize  their  thoughts,  or    j  | 
to  turn  their  insights  into  ideas:  and  they  have  no  real 
sense  of  intellectual  discipline." 

The  fragmented  state  of  student  intelligence  is  a  mirror 
of  the  fragmented  state  of  the  faculty.  The  boom  years 
of  the  Sixties  had  an  explosive  effect  on  the  academ- 
ic community  in  Cambridge:  Stanley  Hoffmann  speaks 
of  a  "scattering" — literally,  in  the  sense  that  many  of 
the  new  faculty  were  driven  out  of  Cambridge  by  rising 
rents  and  overcrowding  in  the  "good"  schools,  but  also 
figuratively,  in  the  sense  that  the  proliferating  appoint-  j  j 
ments  were  both  cause  and  effect  of  a  scholarly  >pecial- 
ization  that  has  broken  down,  in  many  departments, 
whatever  coherence  they  may  have  had. 

Fqually  debilitating,  in  the  view  of  some  people  at 
Harvard,  is  the  change  that  came  over  the  motivations 


*  Yale  and  Princeton  have  tried  to  revise  their  curricula, 
and  in  both  cases  the  proposed  reforms  foundered  after  being 
caught  in  crosscurrents  of  constituency-mongering. 
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of  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  Fifties.  Prior  to  that  time, 
prior  certainly  to  Kennedy's  burlesque  of  the  academics, 
tew  of  those  who  went  into  teaching  did  so  because  they 
expected  to  ride  an  escalator  to  the  upper  middle  class. 
They  aspired  to  "the  honor  and  freedom  of  a  Harvard 
permanent  appointment,"  as  Bundy  has  grandiloquently 
described  it,  because  they  were  enthusiastic  about  study- 
ing and  talking  and  writing  about  certain  things,  or  sim- 
ply because  they  were  good  at  it  and  liked  getting  As. 
Others,  notably  sons  of  gentry,  joined  the  professoriat 
because  it  was  a  dignified  and  generous  calling,  like  the 
ministry,  and  entailed  little  of  the  competition  or  other 
grubby  activities  that  middle  class  people  have  to  worry 
about. 

Such  motives  are  no  better  or  worse  than  others  for 
doing  something  generally  considered  socially  valuable, 
but  they  are  different  from  those  that  seemed  to  be  driv- 
ing the  academic  generations  of  1960  to  1970.  In  that 
decade,  says  a  bemused  Harvard  professor,  "People  be- 
gan to  go  into  teaching  because  it  promised  to  make 
big  shots  out  of  them.  People  went  to  graduate  school 
then  who  had  neither  culture,  nor  modesty,  nor  even 
curiosity  .  .  .  except  about  how  to  climb  the  next  rung  of 
the  academic  ladder.  .  .  .  Now  these  guys  are  going  to 
law  school  or  business  school.  But  in  the  late  Fifties  and 


Sixties,  they  were  going  to  the  graduate  school  of  Gov- 
vernment  or  Sociology  or  Economics,  and  of  course  the 
natural  sciences.  You  would  expect  that,  but  the  weird 
thing  is  that  you  found  them  in  English!" 

The  change  is  expressed  in  tone — in  the  way,  for  in- 
stance, that  faculty  members  now  speak  of  being  "hired" 
by  Harvard,  as  their  predecessors  spoke  of  being  "ap- 
pointed," or  as  their  predecessors  spoke  ( so  Congrega- 
tionally  )  of  receiving  a  "call."  Bundy  called  the  faculty 
in  the  Fifties  "probably  the  strongest  academic  company 
anywhere."  It  may  still  be,  but  only  a  dwindling  number 
of  them  are  likely  to  take  his  company  metaphor  as  an 
allusion  to  guilds,  or  even  to  soldiers.  Today  they  would 
be  quick  to  take  it  as  a  reference  to  General  Motors. 

But  one  hears  this  tone  above  all  in  the  peculiar  con- 
sonance of  professorial  worldliness — their  loyalty  to  the 
profession  over  the  institution,  their  eagerness  to  sell 
their  advice,  to  fly  to  exotic  meeting  grounds — and  the 
spread  of  student  instrumentalism,  that  dull  and  often 
cynical  fascination  for  the  "credential,"  which  is  about 
all  that  imagination  or  the  spirit  of  the  times  seem  able 
to  offer  them  as  a  reason  for  going  to  college,  or  making 
sense  of  it  once  there. 

At  a  pre-med  chemistry  lab  recently,  students  grum- 
bled that  organic  chemistry,  the  course  they  were  tak- 


ing,  was  merely  a  screening  device,  an  obstacle  course 
they  had  to  pass  to  enter  medical  school;  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  Another  student, 
asked  about  the  almost  pathetic  hunger  of  his  classmates 
for  what  they  call  a  "meaningful  relationship"  with  the 
faculty,  remarked  with  solemn  knowingness,  "In  the  big 
senior  year  competition  it's  very  good  to  know  some 
tutors  and  professors  to  recommend  you  for  law  school 
and  fellowships  and  stuff  like  that."  The  same  student 
seemed  genuinely  puzzled,  however,  at  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  Harvard's  purpose.  "What  sort  of  community  is 
it,"  he  asks,  "that  exists  only  to  give  you  a  recommen- 
dation to  go  somewhere  else?" 

Clearly,  for  the  students,  for  all  those  whom  aptitude 
tests  and  the  Harvard  admissions  office  have  deemed 
worthy  of  the  privilege,  the  contours  of  the  Harvard  ex- 
perience have  changed  rather  sharply  over  the  past  twen- 
ty years.  Far  from  being  a  protected  and  liberating  stag- 
ing ground  opening  out  to  Life,  Harvard  is  now  seen  as 
merely  another  space  to  be  filled  on  a  life  career  that 
<  extends  from  nursery  school  to  professional  suite. 

This  sort  of  cynicism  is  ritually  deplored  at  Harvard, 
principally  by  believers  in  the  old  traditions  of  the  lib- 
eral arts.  The  curriculum  has  become  invertebrate  and 
soft.  It's  now  possible  to  graduate  with  honors  in  history 
by  taking  only  a  handful  of  courses  and  writing  a  thesis 
on  an  obscure  American  moviemaker.  Stanley  Hoffmann 
laments  the  passing  of  the  great  generalists.  "We  may 
do  without  gurus,"  he  says,  "but  we  cannot  do  without 
men  and  women  who  can  connect,  transcend,  and  make 
intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  the  slices  of  learning 
which  specialists  produce  and  polish."  The  students'  hun- 
ger for  such  teaching  is  plain;  it's  why  they  want  a 
"meaningful  relationship"  with  a  professor. 

Yet  it  seems  pointless  to  go  on  about  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  liberal  education.  What  use  is  there  in  talking 
about  classics  of  Western  literature  when  some  60  per- 
cent of  each  entering  class  intends  to  be  pre-med,  to  get 
the  most  clear-cut,  if  most  competitive,  credential  of  all? 
Isn't  it  simply  silly  to  insist  on  an  acquaintance  with 
political  philosophy  when  Economics  10  (an  introduc- 
tory course  thought  to  be  useful  for  aspirants  to  a  stake 
in  society)  leads  the  list  of  the  ten  most  popular  courses 
at  Harvard,  when  Government  30  (on  American  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  thought  to  be  good  for  future  attor- 
neys) ranks  second,  and  when  Natural  Science  3  and 
Chemistry  20A  are  sixth  and  ninth  (both,  of  course,  are 
thought  to  be  crucial  for  entering  medical  school).  No 
wonder  that  traditional  faculty  members  say  they  feel 
like  custodians  of  the  library  at  Alexandria. 


Envy,  guilt,  fairness,  and  lotteries 


IF  NEITHER  the  liberal-arts  tradition,  nor  pre-profes- 
sional  training,  nor  research  seems  wholly  satis- 
factory as  a  reason  for  Harvard's  being  in  the 
world,  what  is?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  "All  of  the 
above."  But  that's  what  Harvard  offers  now,  and 
either  it  isn't  enough,  or  it's  too  much.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  significant  group  of  undergraduates  who  would 
reply,  "None  of  the  above." 


"In  the  Sixties  professorial  productivity  was  as 
beyond  question  as  the  probity  of  a  Boston 
Cabot;  now  there  is  much  discussion  of  finding 
better  ways  to  use  faculty  time  and  energy." 


Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  adults  at  Harvard  is 
their  conviction  that  political  views  of  the  "kids"  of  the 
mid-Seventies  haven't  moved  a  hair  from  the  radicalism 
of  the  Sixties.  "It's  only  dormant,"  they  say,  looking 
over  their  shoulders.  While  such  views  tend  to  mask  the 
degree  to  which  everyone  at  Harvard  has  become  polit- 
icized, they  also  testify  to  a  widespread,  if  dim,  appre- 
hension of  a  very  powerful  force  which  they  take  to  be 
emanating  from  the  students,  a  force  that  might  be  called 
"leveling"  if  it  were  more  activist.  As  it  is — passive, 
dull,  and  slightly  sullen — it  might  be  better  to  label  the 
force,  and  the  undergraduates  who  animate  it,  as  the 
party  of  fairness. 

If  there  had  to  be  a  residual  ideal  left  after  the  wave 
of  radicalism  receded,  fairness  isn't  a  bad  one.  Fairness 
is,  after  all,  a  rudimentary  form  of  justice,  softer  than 
justice,  insisting  more  on  even  breaks  than  just  deserts, 
squeamish  about  punishments  and  appalled  by  power, 
but  a  form  of  justice  nonetheless.  That  it  should  flourish 
in  a  nursery  of  elites  is  an  irony  that  should  surprise  no 
close  student  of  the  paradoxes  of  privilege  in  America. 

The  most  obvious  emblem  of  the  party  is  a  uniform 
seen  practically  everywhere  at  Harvard — construction 
boots,  jeans,  plaid  flannel  shirts,  and  puffy  quilted  par- 
kas. This  is  an  outfit  marvelously  calculated  to  serve  two 
social  functions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  act  of  protec- 
tive coloration,  a  way  of  passing  among  the  crowds  of 
envious  hardhats  who  are  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude 
by  the  party  of  the  fair.  On  the  other  hand  it  sets  one 
safely  apart  from  wearers  of  the  other  uniform  seen  at 
Harvard,  that  of  the  clubbie.  This  is  the  garb  of  Top- 
sider  moccasins,  pastel  Shetland  sweater,  and  out-at-the- 
elbow  tweed  jacket,  part  of  the  new  ethnic  assertion  of 
the  Wasp. 

To  the  party  of  fairness,  it  seems  wrong  somehow  that 
one  should  even  be  in  such  a  place  as  Cambridge.  Swal- 
lowing whole  the  assumption  that  Harvard  does  indeed 
confer  greater  advantage  on  its  graduates  than,  say, 
Brand  X  College,  some  undergraduates  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  than  to  pro- 
claim their  guilt  at  taking  advantage  of  it.  Richard 
Turner,  of  the  class  of  '76,  is  blessed  with  intellect,  good 
looks,  and  mannered  ease.  "Certainly  I  feel  guilty," 
he  said  recently,  "guilty  for  being  privileged.  I'm  em- 
barrassed in  the  outside  world  to  say  that  I  come  from 
Harvard.  You  can  feel  that  people  resent  it." 

Such  professions  of  embarrassment  are  an  effective  de- 
fense against  the  envy  of  the  less  privileged.  But  the 
forces  of  fairness  can  be  felt  elsewhere  as  well.  Al- 
though Harvard  has  resisted  the  grade  inflation  of  re- 
cent years  better  than  most  colleges,  it  does  have  other 
scarce  valuables  beside  As,  and  it  is  in  a  concern  for  the 
fair  distribution  of  these  things  that  the  party  of  fairness 
has  hit  on  a  most  ingenious  proposal:  lotteries. 
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There  is.  for  example,  the  matter  of  freshmen  semi- 
nars. This  is  a  program  in  w  hich  classes  of  a  dozen  or  so 
students  are  taught  by  senior  faculty  members.  It  is  one 
of  those  special  features  that  Harvard  likes  to  advertise. 
But  since  there  aren't  enough  seminars  to  go  around, 
about  half  of  each  entering  class  finds  itself  discriminated 
against  by  the  instructors,  whose  sad  duty  it  is  to  choose 
the  students  they  want  in  their  classes.  For  those  left  out 
the  experience  of  rejection  can  be  traumatic;  these,  after 
all,  are  adolescents  whose  childhood  instruction  has  been 
in  nothing  if  not  in  the  superiority  of  the  intellectual 
apparatus  they  brought  with  them  to  Cambridge.  They 
feel  that  having  gotten  into  Harvard  in  the  first  place 
should  be  evidence  of  the  intelligence  needed  to  do  the 
work  of  any  seminar.  To  be  turned  away,  therefore, 
seems  preposterously  unfair.  The  solution  lies  in  some 
sort  of  lottery.  Not  for  the  instructors  to  choose  their 
seminarians.  Let  him  get  in  who  pulls  the  shortest  straw. 

The  lottery  idea  has  already  triumphed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  housing.  The  history  of  President  Lowell's 
great  experiment  in  social  chemistry  demonstrated  the 
good  sense  and  laudable  aims  of  that  demanding  man. 
In  time,  natural  affinities — of  students  for  each  other, 
of  housemasters  for  certain  kinds  of  students  (  for  each 
had  some  freedom  to  associate,  or  not  associate,  with  the 
other! — began  to  assert  themselves.  People,  in  other 
words,  eventually  began  to  practice  discrimination.  A 
certain  house  came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  playground  for 
preppies  or  clubbies,  another  as  a  training  table  for 
jocks,  a  third  as  a  cubicle  for  grinds  and  wonks. 

The  spirit  of  fairness  soon  put  a  check  on  this  drift 
toward  distinctiveness.  The  merest  suspicion  of  discrim- 


"Harvard  is  now  seen  as  merely  another  space 
to  be  filled  on  a  life  career  that  extends  from 
nursery  school  to  professional  suite." 


inate  assembly  by  students  and  housemasters  raised  the 
specter  of  an  old  Harvard  of  snobbish  hauteur,  the  spec- 
ter I  oh,  how  hated!  )  of  social  class.  And  so  the  admin- 
istration, following  the  lead  of  the  students,  curtailed 
the  masters'  freedom  to  choose  and  the  students'  free- 
dom to  associate;  room  assignments  are  now  made  ac- 
cording to  the  luck  of  the  draw. 

One  housemaster  tells  of  trying  to  persuade  a  fair- 
minded  student  that  giving  the  master  some  scope  to 
choose  his  tenants  was  a  more  equitable  method  of 
distributing  people  among  the  houses  than  the  present 
computer-run  lottery.  "I  tried  to  explain  it  to  this  kid 
in  terms  he  could  understand,"  says  the  master.  "I  said, 
'Look,  there  are  120  students  who  want  to  get  into  my 
house,  and  there  are  only  100  beds.  So  twenty  people 
are  going  to  be  unhappy  under  any  system.  If  it's  the 
computer  there  are  going  to  be  twenty  unhappy  people, 
and  if  it's  me  there  are  still  going  to  be  twenty  unhappy 
people.  Except  that  if  I  get  to  choose,  then  there  will  be 
101  happy  people.'  The  kid  replied  with  a  little  lecture 
on  fairness  and  arbitrariness,  and  finally  he  said,  'I'd 
rather  be  rejected  by  a  computer  than  by  a  human 
being. 


Today,  President  Lowell's  wonderful  houses  are  "apart- 
ment buildings,"  distinguishable  only  by  the  quality  of 
their  facilities,  the  square  footage  per  capita,  and  the 
friendliness  of  the  help  in  the  kitchen.  As  for  the  mas- 
terships, it  is  said  that  the  administration  is  having 
considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  men  to  take  on  a 
job  that  once  used  to  carry  great  prestige.  Indeed,  the 
president  has  hit  on  the  expedient  of  bribery:  house- 
masters now  receive  a  $5,000  bonus  if  they  will  move 
into  one  of  the  houses.  And  since  their  wives  can  be  giv- 
en coequal  status,  the  post  is  said  to  be  becoming  attrac- 
tive to  elderly  couples  looking  for  a  Cambridge  address. 

No  one  has  yet  advanced  the  lottery  idea  as  a  means 
of  distributing  the  privileges  of  a  Harvard  education 
amongst  thousands  of  qualified  claimants.  L.  Fred  Jewett, 
in  fact,  finds  the  idea  repugnant.  Jewett,  a  graduate  of 
the  Class  of  '57,  is  one  of  those  unchurched  religious 
who,  in  a  secular  age,  are  naturally  drawn  to  serve  in  the 
chapter  houses  of  the  higher  learning.  He  has  lived  for 
the  past  seventeen  years  in  a  dormitory  in  Harvard  Yard. 
The  Yard  is  where  most  Harvard  freshmen  are  housed, 
and  Jewett  is  Harvard's  dean  of  admissions. 

In  his  corner  office  in  Byerly  Hall,  Jewett  endures 
questioning  by  candidates  and  their  parents  with  prac- 
ticed serenity.  His  well-rehearsed  speech  manages  to 
obscure  the  matter  of  admissions,  of  Harvardness,  in 
weighty  mystery,  like  a  problem  in  the  election  of  saints. 
"We  start  out,"  he  says,  "by  trying  to  identify  in  the 
application  pool  those  who  are  so  academically  talented, 
so  distinguished  in  their  academic  potential,  that  we 
feel  we  must  bring  them  here  pretty  much  regardless  of 
what  else  they  do.  There  are  between  200  and  300  peo- 
ple in  our  pool  like  that,  people  who  are  going  to  be 
the  real  scholars.  That's  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  class. 
Then  we  take  400  or  500  people  who  are  very  strong 
academically,  not  super-scholars  but  very  strong,  capable 
of  first-rate  work.  They  probably  also  have  some  well- 
rounded  qualities.  Then,  in  the  bottom  quarter  of  the 
class,  we  try  to  bring  people  who  have  less  than  the 
strongest  academic  qualities,  but  they  have  unusual  tal- 
ents that  we  really  want.  These  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  people  in  the  class,  no  question  about  it." 

So  far,  except  perhaps  for  that  "bottom  quarter  of  the 
class,"  Dean  Jewett  has  said  nothing  to  dampen  the  sus- 
picion that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  a  freshman 
class  could  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  numbers  (grades 
and  aptitude  test  scores)  alone.  This,  after  all,  was  the 
nature  of  the  triumph  of  intellectual  privilege  over  tradi- 
tional privilege  in  the  Sixties.  Class  ( of  the  sociological 
sort),  character,  or  alumni  parentage  clearly  have  no 
place  in  his  selection  criteria.  Yet  lest  he  be  accused  of 
the  sort  of  mentality  that  enjoins  folding,  spindling,  or 
mutilation,  Dean  Jewett  is  quick  to  qualify  the  foregoing 
part  of  his  speech.  Nevertheless,  "we  are  trying,"  he 
says  with  the  air  of  one  who  always  promises  to  do  bet- 
ter next  time,  "to  go  beyond  the  easily  quantified,  the 
easily  observable  qualities,  to  pick  people  within  ranges 
of  talent  who  show  special  kinds  of  human  qualities, 
special  strengths,  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  things  which 
are  subjective,  intuitive  rather  than  easily  demonstrable, 
that  show  some  traditional  values.  Like  alumni  parent- 
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age."  The  last  phrase  is  to  be  inserted  as  the  audience 
might  see  fit.  Dean  Jewett  is  an  apostle  of  fairness.  Yet 
he  is  an  intelligent  man;  he  knows  well  that  a  lottery, 
even  a  lottery  open  only  to  those  with  a  750  on  their 
SATs,  would  make  Harvard  extinct  and  him  with  it. 

Governments  and  universities 

THE  constituencies,  then,  are  these:  the  stu- 
dents, divided  between  the  careerists  and  the 
party  of  fairness;  the  faculty,  likewise  divided, 
but  crosscut  by  a  self-styled  saving  remnant  of 
traditional  humanists;  the  alumni,  generous  as 
always,  but  possibly,  as  time  goes  on,  more  mindful  of 
the  luster  their  SAT  scores  brought  to  Harvard  than  of 
the  contribution  that  Harvard  made  to  their  scores  on 
the  next  test  for  graduate  school.*  The  government,  a 
representative  democracy  most  impressed  with  Harvard's 
R&D  capacity,  but  decidedly  twitchy  about  the  place  of 
privilege  in  the  admissions  policy,  (no  matter  whether 
privilege  of  wealth  or  privilege  of  intellect  or,  as  usual, 
a  combination  of  the  two).  The  university,  in  short,  is  a 
shattered  place,  a  loose  congeries  of  interests  and  values 

*  They  are  probably  right.  While  there's  no  easy  obverse  for 
the  computer  phrase  "Garbage  in,  garbage  out,"  I've  heard  one 
that  might  do  for  Harvard:  "Good  beef  in,  good  beef  out." 


and  ideologies,  peopled  by  men  and  women  who  are 
ferociously  defensive  of  their  notions  of  the  right  way 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Staying  on  top  of  these  formidable  bundles  of  self- 
servers  requires  the  agility  of  a  dancer  on  rolling  mar- 
bles. It  is  a  skill  that  Derek  Curtis  Bok  has  mastered, 
the  skill  for  which  he  was  chosen  president.  It  is  a  polit- 
ical skill.  Thus  it's  perfectly  understandable  that  the  only 
"edge  of  growth"  that  Mr.  Bok  has  staked  out  for  him- 
self should  be  the  public  policy  program. 

At  times,  as  he  describes  it,  the  program  seems  to  be 
no  more  ambitious  than  an  institutionalization,  in  a  sort 
of  graduate  school,  of  the  hundreds  of  how-to  courses  in 
public  policy  that  are  now  taught,  often  redundantly,  at 
the  schools  of  law,  business,  design,  education,  public 
health,  and  medicine.  Yale  has  announced  similar  plans. 

At  other  times,  however,  Mr.  Bok  sounds  like  a  parody 
of  those  college  officials  of  the  Sixties  who  used  to  rebut 
radical  student  allegations  that  they'd  sold  out  to  Wash- 
ington by  saying  that  if  "we"  didn't  do  it.  then  (oh,  con- 
temptible!) maybe  RAND  or  West  Point  would  get  the 
contract.  Harvard,  Mr.  Bok  seems  to  be  saying,  owes  it 
to  the  country  to  train  and  humanize  these  public  offi- 
cials. It  is  a  mission  that  one  of  his  employees  traces 
back  to  young  Derek's  attendance  at  a  Los  Angeles  mil- 
itary school  where  his  drill  instructor  was  H.  R.  Halde- 
man.  "Perhaps,"  muses  this  professor,  "he  thinks  that 
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HARVARD  Q!N  THE  WAY  DOWN  

if  only  there'd  been  a  Harvard  public  policy  program 
for  Bob  to  have  gone  to,  there  wouldn't  have  been  a 
\\  atergate." 

But  the  public  policy  program  is  more  significant  for 
what  it  suggests  about  Mr.  Bok's  view  of  his  presidency 
i  and  so  perhaps  for  Harvard's  future  I  than  for  what  it 
tells  us  about  his  schooldays.  In  arguing  for  his  pro- 
gram to  Harvard's  governing  boards,  he  wrote:  "Like  it 
or  not,  public  officials  will  establish  the  framework  that 
determines  the  ability  of  each  segment  of  society  to 
achieve  its  goals,"  adding  that  universities  have  a  "unique 
opportunity  and  obligation  to  prepare  a  profession  of 
public  servants  equipped  to  discharge  these  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  nation."  Perhaps  they  do.  What  is 
dismaying,  however,  is  the  nearly  perfect  congruence 
of  Mr.  Bok's  notion  of  the  role  of  a  public  official  and 
that  of  the  president  of  Harvard  University. 

In  his  first  annual  report,  Mr.  Bok  modestly  character- 
ized the  opportunities  of  his  new  role  as  follows:  "In  the 
end  the  president  must  recognize  that  the  progress  of  the 
university  will  always  depend  fundamentally  upon  the 


"What  institution  could  maintain  its  integrity 
against  the  reverential  touting  that  Harvard  has 
received  in  the  last  twenty  years?" 


imagination  and  ability  of  faculty,  students,  and  staff. 
But  there  will  be  much  for  him  to  do  in  suggesting  new 
directions  and  helping  to  maintain  an  environment  in 
which  the  great  talents  of  the  university  are  encouraged 
to  express  themselves  as  fully  and  creatively  as  possible." 

This  is  a  splendid  description  of  the  functions  of  po- 
litical leadership  in  a  democratic  republic.  The  difficulty 
with  it  is  that  Harvard  is  not  a  government,  and  should  be 
run  like  a  government  only  at  the  risk  of  being  absorbed 
by  government.  Government  exists,  as  Bok  says,  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  in  which  citizens  can  achieve  their 
goals  and  purposes.  A  university,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
or  should  be,  a  purposeful  institution  with  goals  of  its 
own.  If  these  goals  are  understood,  even  dimly,  then  a 
community  can  grow7  around  them,  an  intellectual  com- 
munity. If  Mr.  Bok  imagines  his  role  to  be  merely  that  of 
a  facilitator  of  the  expressiveness  of  others,  he  will  have 
little  to  fear  from  a  government  takeover.  It  will  be  the 
apt  fulfillment  of  the  goals  of  fairness,  and  a  final  capitu- 
lation to  constituency  politics  in  a  university. 

For  government,  in  a  democracy,  must  be  fair,  and 
mindful  of  constituencies.  It  cannot  afford  much  indi- 
vidual discretion,  it  must  use  "objective"  tests,  it  knows 
nothing  of  intuitive  judgments  and  must  use  objective 
test  scores,  it  rejects  all  discrimination,  it  considers  all 
comparisons  odious,  all  distinctions  invidious.  It  may 
aim  at  justice,  but  it's  at  its  best  when  trying  to  be  fair 
and  serving  the  self-servers. 

But  Harvard,  like  any  university,  is  not  a  govern- 
ment, and  to  view  it  as  though  it  were  a  government  will 
be  to  make  it  useless  or  worse,  indistinguishable  from  its 
surroundings.  To  regain  its  character  Harvard  will  have 
to  give  its  energies  to  intuition  over  fairness,  to  judg- 
ment over  test  scores,  and  it  must  discriminate  before  it 
facilitates.  The  dancing  on  marbles  can  go  on  forever. 


but  one  doesn't  get  very  far  and  after  awhile  the  act  be- 
comes tiresome. 

This,  however,  is  to  ask  the  impossible.  Such  a  con- 
ception of  the  university  entails  a  wholly  different  view 
of  privilege  than  the  current  one,  and  a  quality  of  self- 
confidence  now  always  condemned  as  arrogance.  Keynes 
expressed  that  quality  perfectly  in  his  memoir  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  before  World  War  I:  "We  entirely 
repudiated  a  personal  liability  on  us  to  obey  general 
rules.  We  claimed  the  right  to  judge  every  individual  case  i 
on  its  merits,  and  the  wisdom,  experience,  and  self-con- 
trol to  do  so  successfully.  This  was  a  very  important  part 
of  our  faith,  violently  and  aggressively  held,  and  for  the 
outer  world  it  was  our  most  obvious  and  dangerous 
characteristic."  It  was  a  dangerous  characteristic  indeed 
in  McGeorge  Bundy,  but  he  had  to  emerge  into  the  outer 
world  of  Vietnam  for  it  to  do  any  harm.  It  would  be  com- 
forting to  think  that  L.  Fred  Jewett  and  Derek  Curtis 
Bok  don't  have  to  go  to  Washington  to  enter  the  real 
world.  Yet  they  are  already  happily  ensconced  there,  and 
even  if  it  occurred  to  them,  any  claim  they  might  make 
to  Keynes's  "right  to  judge"  would  be  met  with  hoots  of 
laughter,  or,  more  likely,  howls  of  "unfair!" 

Harvard's  decline,  as  is  always  the  case,  has  been  the 
mirror  image  of  its  success.  It  was  a  success  that  trans- 
formed the  value  of  the  degree,  for  so  long  confusedly 
cultural  and  social,  into  something  clearly  economic,  and 
as  such  it  has  become  eminently  marketable  both  to  those 
who  confer  it  and  to  those  who  receive  it.  The  celebrity 
that  came  its  way  in  the  Sixties  may  have  been  a  histor- 
ical accident,  the  conjunction  of  charisma,  a  Harvard 
alumnus  as  President,  a  national  wrorship  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  a  media  helpless  to  understand  values  except 
as  events,  or  character  except  as  "personality."  What  in- 
stitution could  maintain  its  integrity  against  the  reveren- 
tial touting  that  Harvard  has  received  in  the  last  twenty 
years?  Any  place  so  lauded,  so  widely  desired,  risks  be- 
coming a  national  resource,  and  national  resources  have 
a  tendency  to  turn  into  public  property,  in  fact  if  not 
name. 

One  future  for  Harvard,  then,  is  that  it  will  become 
what  the  French  call  a  grande  ecole,  one  I  but  only  one) 
of  the  pinnacles  of  a  national  educational  system.  En- 
trance, as  to  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  will  be  con- 
trolled entirely  by  objective  competitive  examinations, 
and  the  mission  of  the  school,  its  curriculum,  will  be  ex- 
plicitly designed  I  perhaps  by  Mr.  Bok  I  to  produce  the 
nation's  public  servants  or  professors.  There  is,  and  has 
been  since  President  Eliot's  day,  very  powerful  support 
within  Harvard  itself  for  such  an  outcome.  It  has  the  vir- 
tue of  conceptual  clarity  and  the  appearance  of  fairness. 
If  the  appearance  should  prove  insufficient,  a  lottery  can 
be  used,  first  as  a  supplement  to  the  exams,  then  perhaps 
as  a  substitute. 

The  alumni,  however,  will  not  stand  for  this — not  until 
their  number  includes  a  predominance  of  teachers  and 
public  servants.  In  the  immediate  prospect,  therefore, 
Harvard  will  be  much  as  it  is  at  present,  the  lines  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  worlds  broken  down,  if  not 
erased,  in  the  triumph  of  the  "real"  world  over  the  un-  j 
real  one.  Neither  may  have  been  "better"  than  the  oth- 
er; the  pity  is  in  the  loss  of  the  contrast. 
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JIMMY  CARTER'S 
PATHETIC  LIES 

The  heroic  image  is  made  of  brass 


AS  we  flew  from  Mississippi  to  Geor- 
gia in  a  chartered  jet  one  night  last 
December,  Jimmy  Carter  settled  back 
and  casually  volunteered  the  most  re- 
vealing statement  of  our  four  hours 
of  conversation.  ''You  know  what  McGovern's 
biggest  mistake  was?"  he  asked,  and  contin- 
ued without  waiting  for  an  answer.  "He  never 
should  have  made  the  Vietnam  war  an  issue." 
I  mentioned  that  the  war  might  have  been  one 
of  the  issues  that  gave  birth  to  the  McGovern 
campaign,  and  not  vice  versa.  Carter  stared 
back  blankly  and  said,  "That's  not  how  it 
works." 

Carter  says  he  decided  to  run  for  the  1976 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  Septem- 
ber of  1972,  when  he  was  less  than  halfway 
through  his  term  as  governor  of  Georgia — be- 
fore the  revelations  of  Watergate,  the  energy 
crisis,  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  the  economic 
downturn,  and  most  other  events  that  should 
shape  the  76  race.  These  issues,  however,  were 
irrelevant  to  Carter's  decision,  because  he  knew 
he'd  run  on  personality.  So  far  he  hasn't 
changed  his  mind. 

Sincerity  first 

At  4:30  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Ad- 
miral Benbow  Inn  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, Carter  sits  opposite  a  dozen 
seventeen-year-olds,  asking  them  to 
help  him  become  President.  Each 
teen-ager  is  a  leader  in  a  neighboring  high 
school,  and  the  group  is  there  because  Missis- 
sippi law  allows  seventeen-year-olds  to  vote  in 
the  January  24  delegate  selection  caucuses  if 
they  will  be  eighteen  by  Election  Day.  Carter's 
local  organizers,  who  have  been  working  the 
state  for  months,  are  counting  on  the  students 


to  flood  the  otherwise  sparsely  attended  cau- 
cuses with  their  friends. 

"I  grow  peanuts  over  in  Georgia,"  Carter  be- 
gins softly,  his  blue  eyes  finding  each  of  them 
one  by  one.  "I'm  the  first  child  in  my  daddy's 
family  who  ever  had  a  chance."  His  voice  is 
humble  yet  proud.  "I  used  to  get  up  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  pick  peanuts.  Then  I'd  walk 
three  miles  along  the  railroad  track  to  de- 
liver them.  My  house  had  no  running  water 
or  electricity.  .  .  .  But  I  made  it  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  and  became  a  nuclear  physi- 
cist under  Admiral  Rickover.  .  .  .  Then  I  came 
back  home  to  the  farm  and  got  interested 
in  community  affairs.  ...  In  1970  I  became 
governor  of  Georgia  with  a  campaign  that  ap- 
pealed to  all  people.  I  reorganized  the  state 
government  and  proved  that  government  could 
provide  love  and  compassion  to  all  people, 
black  and  white — because  I  believe  in  it.  .  .  . 
Now  I  want  to  be  your  President,  so  I  can  give 
you  a  government  that's  honest  and  that's  filled 
with  love,  competence,  and  compassion.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  am  your  President,"  he  grins,  his 
eyes  lighting  up  now  even  more,  "I  hope  you'll 
come  see  me.  Please  don't  leave  me  up  there  in 
the  White  House  all  by  myself."  After  predict- 
ing a  first-ballot  victory  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den with  matter-of-fact  certainty  and  blandly 
answering  a  iew  questions  about  energy  and 
foreign  policy,  he  closes  with  a  request  that  "If 
you  have  any  questions  or  advice  for  me.  please 
write.  Just  put  'Jimmy  Carter,  Plains,  Georgia' 
on  the  envelope,  and  1  11  get  it. 
ter  myself  and  read  them  all. 
thing.""  lie  continues,  his  voice 
er.  "If  I  ever  lie  to  you" — his 
he  waits  about  three  seconds 


I  open  every  let- 
.  .  .  One  more 
to  quiv- 
drops  ofT: 
if  I  ever 


starting 


voice 

it 

—  or 


mislead    you" — two 
don't  vote  for  me." 
\\  hen  the  meeting 


more  seconds — "please 
is  over,  Carter,  having 
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been  introduced  to  the  students  before  his 
speech,  remembers  all  their  names. 

The  kids  are  now  Carter  converts.  One  of 
them.  Blake  Bell,  explains  later:  "I'm  going  to 
help  him  because  he's  totally  sincere,  and  he's 
not  a  politician." 

Mississippi  teen-agers  aren't  the  only  ones 
for  whom  the  personality  pitch  works.  "I'm  for 
him  because  of  his  total  sincerity,"  explains 
William  vanden  Heuvel,  a  former  Robert  Ken- 
nedy aide  who  has  been  associated  with  lib- 
eral causes  and  candidates  in  New  York. 
Four  days  after  Carter's  session  with  the  stu- 
dents in  Jackson,  vanden  Heuvel  introduced 
him  to  liberal  Democratic  activists  at  a  Manhat- 
tan cocktail  party  as  "someone  who  has  stood 
with  us  on  the  right  side  in  every  fight  that's 
been  important  to  us  over  the  last  two  decades." 


To  vanden  Heuvel  and,  apparently,  his  audi- 
ence, it  didn't  matter  that  Carter  led  the  stop- 
McGovern  forces  at  the  1972  Democratic  con- 
vention, nominated  Scoop  Jackson  there,  and 
urged  a  month  before  that  George  Wallace  be 
the  Vice-Presidential  nominee;  that  he  has  al- 
ways opposed  abortion  reform,  busing,  and,  un- 
til this  year,  a  federal  takeover  of  welfare;  that 
he  favored  right-to-work  laws;  that  he  supports 
the  death  penalty  and  preventive  detention;  that 
he  opposed  federal  aid  to  bail  out  New  York 
City;  or  that  in  1972  he  sponsored  a  resolution 
at  the  Democratic  Governors'  Conference  urg- 
ing all  Democratic  Presidential  candidates  not 
to  make  the  Vietnam  war  an  issue,  because,  as 
he  explained  to  me,  "We  should  have  appreci- 
ated and  supported  Nixon's  efforts."  What  did 
matter,  beyond  the  delight  the  partygoers 
seemed  to  take  in  having  discovered  a  real  live 
"enlightened  Southerner,"  was  Carter's  intoxi- 
cating sincerity — as  evidenced  by  the  low-key 
voice,  the  Kennedy-like  grin,  the  sixteen-hour 
person-to-person  campaign  days,  and  the  way 
he  looks  you  in  the  eye.  What  also  mattered  was 
that  he  looked  and  talked  like  a  winner. 

Nationwide,  this  is  his  appeal.  "Carter  is 
what  got  me  interested  in  Carter,"  explains  Jim 
Langford,  his  Southern  states  organizer.  "He's 
smart,  he's  honest,  and  he's  going  to  win."  "No 
issue  brought  me  here,"  says  Rick  Hutcheson, 
Carter's  stone-faced,  brilliant  twenty-three-year- 
old  delegate  hunter.  "Just  the  fact  that  he's 
very  intelligent  and  that  he's  going  to  win.  He 
can  move  where  I  think  the  Democratic  Party 
is  moving."  "He's  just  totally  honest,"  explains 
Lisa  Bordeaux,  a  twenty-two-year-old  who's  vol- 
unteering full  time  for  Carter  in  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi. "And  that's  what  we  need.  He's  better 
than  any  politician." 

This  is  where  we  are  in  1976.  The  activists 
want  a  winner.  The  rest  of  the  country  wants  a 
saint.  As  a  nation  we  are  tired  of  fighting  over 
issues  like  Vietnam  or  busing,  fed  up  with  cor- 
ruption and  an  economy  that  won't  spring  back, 
and  fearful  that  the  humiliation  in  Vietnam  and 
the  energy  shortage  spell  the  end  of  our  ability 
to  control  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  we  yearn  for 
a  hero — an  honest,  sincere,  smart,  fresh  face 
who  can  worry  about  all  of  these  things  for  us. 

Carter  seems  to  understand  this  better  than 
the  other  candidates.  He  more  than  anyone  is 
convincing  people  as  disparate  as  Bill  vanden 
Heuvel  and  Lisa  Bordeaux  that  he  is  the  totally 
sincere  antipolitician  they're  looking  for.  It's 
easy  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  he  really 
does,  as  he  told  the  high-school  students,  open 
all  his  own  mail.  I  did,  until  his  press  secretary 
told  me  the  next  day  that  the  mail  sent  to 
Plains,  Georgia,  is  forwarded  to  the  Atlanta 
headquarters. 

This  is  the  paradox  of  Jimmy  Carter.  His  is 
the  most  sincerely  insincere,  politically  antipo- 
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litical,  and  slickly  unslick  campaign  of  the  year. 
Using  an  image  that  is  a  hybrid  of  honest,  sim- 
ple Abe  Lincoln  and  charming,  idealistic  John 
Kennedy,  he  has  packaged  himself  to  take  the 
idol-seekers  for  a  long  ride. 


v  n  1970,  when  carter  ran  for  governor  of 
Georgia  against  former  Gov.  Carl  San- 
ders, the  package  was  different.  Accord- 
ing  to  his  media  consultant,  Gerald  Raf- 
shoon,  the  campaign  slogan,  "Isn't  it  time 
somebody  spoke  up  for  you?"  was  "directed  at 
the  state's  rural  working  people.  We  were  run- 
ning against  the  powerful  special  interests,  the 
i bureaucrats,  and  people  in  cities."  The  cam- 
paign may  have  been  anti-special  interests,  but 
l  it  was  also  anti-mainstream  Democratic  politics, 
i  One  Carter  television  commercial  featured  a 
.Sanders  campaign  button;   when  a  rag  was 
*  rubbed  over  it,  Sanders's  face  turned  into  Hu- 
bert Humphrey's,  as  a  voice  warned  that  San- 
i  ders  was  really  a  Humphrey  Democrat.  On  Au- 
Igust  22,  Carter  announced  that  the  next  day  he 
would  hold  a  press  conference  at  which  he 
would  reveal  information  so  damaging  to  San- 
Iders  that  Sanders  would  be  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  race.  What  he  did  give  the  press  the 
next  day  was  a  copy  of  a  picture  of  Sanders  and 
Humphrey  on  the  same  platform,  which,  Carter 
charged,  proved  that  Sanders  was  ready  to  sell 
'out  the  interests  of  Georgians  to  the  "ultra-lib- 
erals." On  the  same  day  he  also  accused  San- 
ders of  selling  out  to  the  "big  unions"  by  favor- 
ing repeal  of  right-to- work  laws. 

On  June  21,  1970,  Carter  told  a  Georgia  re- 
porter that  if  he  received  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  "I  would  run  as  a  local 
i  Georgia  conservative  Democrat.  .  .  .  I'm  basi- 
I'cally  a  redneck."  Nine  weeks  later,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  deny  having  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  school  integration  and  other 
[issues  were  "morally  and  legally  correct." 

In  the  runoff  primary,  Carter  received  only 
7  percent  of  the  black  vote,  against  93  percent 
for  Sanders.  His  appeal  to  black  voters  had  not 
:been  helped  by  his  well-publicized  visit  to  a 
whites-only  private  academy  five  days  before 
•primary  day.  The  school  had  been  established 
jto  avoid  school  integration,  and  when  Carter 
told  the  press  that  he  was  there  to  "reassure 
'  Georgians  of  my  support  for  private  education," 
the  implication  was  clear.  Carter  also  ran  with 
i  promise  to  invite  George  Wallace  to  speak 
before  the  state  legislature,  and  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  Roy  Harris,  a  virulent  segrega- 
;  tionist  who  had  run  Wallace's  Presidential  cam- 
paigns in  Georgia,  and  who  had  organized  the 
state's  White  Citizens'  Council. 

Personal  attacks  on  his  opponent  were  as 
much  a  Carter  trademark  in  1970  as  the  grin 
and  low-key,  living-room  campaigning  are  to- 


day. Carter  called  the  former  governor  "Cuff 
Links  Carl,"  and  one  of  his  TV  spots  showed  a 
man  wearing  huge  cuff  links  stepping  out  of  a 
private  jet  and  accepting  a  bucket  of  cash  from 
another  prosperous-looking  man.  Repeatedly, 
Carter  told  his  audiences  that  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  was  "Sanders's  integrity  and  how  he 
got  rich  so  fast."  I  Carter  had  so  built  up  his 
peanut  warehousing  business  by  then  that  he 
may  have  been  wealthier  than  Sander.-.  I  Carter 
also  charged  that  Sanders  had  promised  to  do 
favors  for  his  campaign  contributors.  He  never 
substantiated  the  charge,  and,  indeed,  refused 
to  make  his  own  list  of  contributors  public. 
( Today  Carter  says  that  the  list  of  those  who 
gave  him  money  in  1970  is  still  unavailable. ) 

Beginning  in  June,  Carter  repeatedly  claimed 
that  he  had  a  "list"  of  occasions  on  which  San- 
ders, as  governor,  had  used  his  office  for  per- 
sonal financial  gain.  Finally,  on  August  26,  he 
gave  reporters  the  "Carter  proof  packet"  of 
charges  against  Sanders.  The  list,  it  turned  out, 
consisted  of  an  allegation  that  Sanders  had  in- 
terceded on  behalf  of  a  friend  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  That  allegation 
was  never  substantiated,  nor  in  fact  was  there 
any  charge  of  illegality  or  personal  gain. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  blow  was  dealt  by  an 
anonymous  leaflet  which  showed  Sanders,  who 
had  been  a  part  owner  of  the  Atlanta  Hawks 
basketball  team,  being  given  a  champagne 
shampoo  by  two  of  the  team's  black  players 
during  a  victory  celebration.  The  leaflet  was 
mailed  statewide  to  white  Baptist  ministers  and 
white  barbershops.  Carter  denies  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  leaflet,  saying,  "The  campaign  was 
not  involved  in  any  way."  However,  Ray  Aber- 
nathy,  an  Atlanta  public-relations  man  who 
worked  for  Carter's  media  director,  Rafshoon, 
in  1970  says,  "We  distributed  that  leaflet.  It 
was  prepared  by  Bill  Pope,  who  was  then  Car- 
ter's press  secretary.  It  was  part  of  an  opera- 
tion we  called  'the  stink  tank.'  "  He  also  says 
that  Carter's  current  campaign  manager,  Ham- 
ilton Jordon,  was  "directly  involved  in  the 
mailing.  He  and  Rafshoon  masterminded  it. 
Pope,  who  no  longer  works  for  Carter,  con- 
firmed Abernathys  allegation  that  the  cam- 
paign was  involved  but  denied  his  own  role. 
Rafshoon  and  Jordon  deny  any  knowledge  of 
the  mailing. 

In  the  1970  primary,  there  were  three  major 
candidates:  Carter,  who  was  the  conservative; 
Sanders,  who  appealed  to  white  moderates  and 
liberals  and  to  blacks;  and  C.  B.  King,  a  black 
lawyer  who  appealed  essentially  to  blacks. 
Clearly,  King  took  votes  away  from  Sanders. 
Abernathy  also  alleged  that  "Carter's  campaign 
financed  King's  media  advertising.  I  personally 
prepared  all  of  King's  radio  ads  while  I  was  on 
Rafshoon's  payroll  and  supervised  the  produc- 
tion. And  I  helped  channel  money  to  the  com- 
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pany  Rafshoon  used  to  pay  for  them.  ...  I 
don  t  know  if  Jimmy  knew  about  it.  hut  every- 
one el-e  did.  "  Kafshoon  denies  the  allegation. 
King,  when  asked  about  Abernathy's  charge, 
said,  "I  never  knew  specifically  of  that,  but  it 
could  have  happened.  ...  I  found  out  later  on 
that  I  was  naive,  and  a  lot  of  crass  and  evil  peo- 
ple helped  me  for  the  wrong  reasons." 

Carter  beat  Sanders  for  the  nomination,  and 
then  ran  in  the  general  election  with  Lester 
Maddox  (  who  had  been  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  a  separate  primary  ) .  In  Octo- 
ber of  1970  Carter  said  he  was  "proud  to  have 
Lester  Maddox  as  my  running  mate,"  and  that 
Maddox  represented  "the  essence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party."  On  November  3,  he  was  elected 
governor. 

The  easy  explanation  for  Carter's  1970  cam- 
paign conduct  is  that  he  had  to  do  and  say  all 
these  things,  even  though  he  didn't  believe  in 
them,  in  order  to  be  elected  in  Georgia.  That 
may  be  understandable,  although  it  ill  befits  the 
man  who  wrote  in  his  campaign  autobiography 
that  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  he  faces  this 
year  is  that  "I  don't  know  how  to  compromise 
on  any  principle."  It  also  raises  the  question  of 
what  he's  willing  to  do  and  say  that  he  doesn't 
believe  in  1976 — running  this  time  as  the  anti- 
politics  sincerity  candidate. 


Warped  record 


The  1976  carter  stump  speech  invari- 
ably begins  with  him  introducing  him- 
self as  a  "nuclear  physicist  and  a  pea- 
nut farmer."  Neither  claim  is  entirely 
true.  His  only  academic  degree  is  the 
standard  Bachelor  of  Naval  Science  he  got  at 
Annapolis.  He  did  do  some  graduate  work,  al- 
though not  enough  to  get  a  degree,  but  this  was 
in  engineering,  not  nuclear  physics.  Carter's 
press  secretary,  Jody  Powell,  says,  "We're  in 
the  process  of  changing  the  literature."  As  for 
being  a  peanut  farmer,  Carter  is  actually  a 
wealthy  agribusinessman,  whose  income  comes 
from  warehousing  and  shelling  other  farmers' 
peanuts  and  from  commodities  trading.  He  does 
own  and  live  on  a  peanut  farm,  but  it  is  run  by 
his  brother. 

"I  admit  the  People  picture  of  him  shoveling 
peanuts  was  a  phony,"  says  media  man  Raf- 
shoon. "But  those  are  the  only  pictures  the  press 
wants  of  Jimmy."  Rafshoon  isn't  exactly  dis- 
couraging them.  A  planned  TV  ad  pictures  an 
iverall-clad  Carter  sifting  peanuts  while  a  voice- 
over  asks,  "Can  you  imagine  any  other  candi- 
date working  in  the  hot  August  sun?" 

Carter  was  a  good  governor.  Although  his 
legislative  proposals  often  suffered  because  of 
the  heavy-handed  and,  some  say,  stubborn  way 
he  treated  Georgia's  independent-minded  legis- 


lators, his  regime  had  none  of  the  phony,  cor- 
rupt populism  that  has  marked  the  Wallace 
years  in  neighboring  Alabama.  He  fought  for 
tough  consumer  laws  and  banking  regulation^ 
and  opened  the  government  to  blacks  and  wom- 
en. He  developed  new  programs  in  health  care, 
education,  and  corrections,  although  Georgia's 
prisons  are  still  terribly  overcrowded  and  lack- 
ing in  medical  and  psychiatric  care.  He  con- 
stantly traveled  the  state  listening  to  citizen 
complaints,  and  he  was  the  kind  of  down-to- 
earth  officeholder  who  could  strike  up  a  conver- 
sation with  a  prison  inmate  mowing  his  lawn, 
find  out  that  lawyers  were  bilking  prisoners  with 
fake  promises  of  parole,  and  do  something 
about  it. 

But  whatever  good  Carter  did  do  as  governor 
is  blurred  now  by  the  legend  he  is  trying  to 
make  of  it.  On  the  campaign  trail  his  re- 
organization of  300  state  agencies  into  twenty- 
two  super-agencies,  which  indeed  made  the  gov- 
ernment more  manageable  and  easier  to  under- 
stand, has  become  "a  revolution  in  government 
that  got  rid  of  278  of  300  state  agencies  and  re- 
duced administrative  costs  by  50  percent."  To 
hear  him  in  Mississippi,  it's  as  if  most  of  the 
government  was  wiped  out  with  no  loss  to  the 
public.  In  fact,  the  reorganization  merely  con- 
solidated state  agencies,  preserving  most  of 
them  as  "divisions"  under  umbrella  super-agen- 
cies. I  One  of  them,  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  has  become  an  unmanageable  blob. ) 
When  I  asked  Carter  what  he  was  referring  to 
when  he  said  administrative  costs  had  been  cut 
50  percent,  he  referred  me  to  a  member  of  his 
staff,  who,  as  of  this  writing,  has  been  unable  to 
point  to  anything  specific.  Georgia  budget  docu- 
ments show  that  funding  for  the  agency  most  in- 
volved with  administration — the  governor's  of- 
fice— increased  49  percent  in  the  four  years 
Carter  was  in  the  statehouse.  As  for  total  gov- 
ernment costs,  Georgia's  expenditures  in  Car- 
ter's last  year  as  governor  have  not  been  tabu- 
lated yet,  but,  according  to  Winford  Poitevint, 
an  analyst  in  the  state  budget  office,  Carter's 
spending  increased  50  percent  in  his  first  three 
years  in  office,  from  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  to  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974;  during 
his  four  years,  the  total  number  of  state  em- 
ployees increased  30  percent,  from  52,000  to 
68,000.  Carter  s  increased  spending  probably 
was  the  result  of  inflation  and  upgraded  social 
programs,  but  that  does  not  explain  his  distor- 
tion of  his  fiscal  record. 

Carter  also  claims  that  he  left  Georgia  with  a 
$116  million  budget  surplus.  (In  his  autobi- 
ography it's  $200  million. )  When  I  was  with 
him,  he  usually  mentioned  this  right  after  he 
attacked  New  York  City  officials  for  having  dis- 
torted their  budget  figures.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  state  auditor's  office,  Carter  inherited  a  sur- 
plus of  $90,950,096  and  left  a  surplus  of 
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A  DIFFERENT  APPROACH 
TO  THE  SMOKING  DILEMMA. 

If  you're  like  most  smokers,  you  smoke  for  taste.  But 
after  awhile,  most  good  tasting  cigarettes  can  taste  pretty 
harsh. 

So  you  try  a  low 'tar' and  nicotine  brand,  which  neatly 
solves  the  rough  taste  problem  by  giving  you  no  taste  at  all. 

So  what's  the  alternative?  Lark.  The  Third  ^ 
Cigarette.  It's  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Lark  starts  by  giving  you  as  much  taste,  as 
much  real  smoking  satisfaction  as  any  other 
brand. 

But  then,  our  unique  filtration  system 
takes  that  full  rich  taste  and  smoothes  out  any 
rough  tasting  edges . . .  from  your  first  one  in 
the  morning  to  your  last  one  at  night. 

Tomorrow  morning,  try  a  pack  of  Lark 
for  yourself. 

And  by  tomorrow  night,  you'll  be  a 
Lark  smoker  too. 

Full  rich  flavor 
that  never  tastes  rough. 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


King:  18  mg.  "tar,"  1.2  mg.  nicotine;  Extra  Long:  1S  mg.  "tar," 
1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  Report  (Nov.75). 
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Steven  Brill  $43,135,552  in  the  last  fiscal  year  that  he  had 
control  of  the  budget  — which  means  he  record- 
ed a  net  depletion  of  $47,814,544. 

Consistently,  Carter  talks,  as  he  did  one  night 
in  a  Mississippi  living  room,  about  a  plan  un- 
der which  "I  achieved  welfare  reform  by  open- 
ing up  136  day-care  centers  for  the  retarded 
and  using  welfare  mothers  to  staff  them.  Instead 
of  being  on  welfare,  these  thousands  of  women 
now  have  jobs  and  self-respect.  You  should  see 
them  bathing  and  feeding  the  retarded  children. 
They're  the  best  workers  we  have  in  the  state 
government."  This  sounds  like  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, and,  indeed,  Carter  was  praised  for  it  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  However,  while 
Carter  did  establish  134  community  centers  for 
retarded  children,  the  idea  of  welfare  recipients 
staffing  them  remains  only  an  idea.  According 
to  Derril  Gay,  deputy  director  of  the  state  Men- 
tal Health  Division,  "There  is  no  such  program. 
...  I'm  not  sure  what  the  Times  article  was  re- 
ferring to.  .  .  .  No  one  has  been  taken  off  wel- 
fare and  put  in  any  mental-health  job."  Betty 
Bellairs,  director  of  the  division  of  benefits 
payments,  agrees,  saying  that  there  is  "defi- 
nitely no  such  program."  Jody  Powell  comment- 
ed that  "if  Carter  ever  mentioned  such  a  pro- 
gram, I  guess  he  was  mistaken."  While  I  ac- 
companied him,  he  made  the  mistake  before  five 
audiences  in  three  days. 

The  other  aspects  of  his  record  Carter  men- 
tioned while  I  traveled  with  him  were  an  up- 
grading of  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  pris- 
ons and  a  strict  merit  system  for  cabinet  and 
judicial  appointments.  Both  claims  are  essen- 
tially true. 


THE  tantalizing  promises  Carter  is 
making  are  potentially  more  disillu- 
sioning than  the  myths  he  is  floating 
about  his  past  record.  They  are  vague 
enough  to  please  everyone — for  now 
— and  Carter  hypnotizes  his  audience  with  them 
so  effectively  that  most  seem  to  go  away  con- 
vinced that  all  his  pledges  will  materialize  about 
four  hours  after  his  inauguration. 

For  example,  he  promises  he'll  cut  the  num- 
ber of  federal  agencies  from  1,900  to  200.  As 
he  says  it  you  can  almost  see  the  red  tape  being 
slashed  and  the  briefcases  floating  down  the 
Potomac.  But  when  I  asked  him  to  name  a  few, 
or  even  one,  of  the  1,700  agencies  he'd  abolish, 
he  said  he  hadn't  worked  out  the  details  yet. 
Similarly,  although  he  talks  passionately  about 
wiping  out  government  waste  and  says  that  the 
Pentagon  "is  by  far  the  most  wasteful  bureau- 
) ."  he  told  me  that  the  Pentagon  budget 
could  be  cut  only  "about  5  percent." 

trter  raises  his  voice  when  he  talks  about 
taxes.  "The  tax  system  is  a  dis-gra.ce  to  the  hu- 
man race,"  he  told  a  group  of  municipal  labor- 


ers. "I  believe  all  income  should  be  treated  tl| 
same.  It's  a  scandal  that  a  businessman  can  dl 
duct  his  $50  lunch  but  a  worker  can't  deduct  t\ 
sandwich  in  his  lunch  pail."  This  sounds  lil<! 
populist  tax  reform,  including,  for  example,  a1 
end  to  preferential  treatment  of  capital  gair 
and  a  limit  to  business  entertainment  dedu 
tions.  But,  again,  when  asked  later  about  spj 
cifics,  Carter  said  he  hadn't  yet  worked  out  tl 
details  and  that  he  couldn't  be  sure  what  he; 
do  with  capital  gains  or  entertainment  dedu 
tions.  Three  days  later,  he  responded  to  a  que 
tion  at  a  Manhattan  cocktail  party  by  sayin 
he'd  consider  taxing  capital  gains  the  same  i 
other  income.  When  the  audience  moaned,  1 
smiled  and  said,  "I  said  I'd  consider  it,  not  th; 
I'd  do  it." 

Carter's  positions  on  specific  issues  are,  ther 
fore,  difficult  to  determine  from  his  campaig 
pitches.  But,  when  forced  to  articulate  thei 
during  a  long  interview,  he  emerges,  essential! 
as  a  conservative  Democrat,  although  there  aij 
enough  exceptions  to  make  him  difficult  to  cla 
sify. 

He  feels  that  "detente  has  been  pushed  tc 
far,"  and  that  the  Russians  have  gotten  the  be 
ter  of  us  in  every  deal  we've  made  with  then 
including  the  joint  space  flight.  His  main  fo 
eign- policy  advisers  are  Dean  Rusk  an 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  and  his  chief  militar 
adviser  is  his  former  boss,  Adm.  Hyman  ( 
Rickover.  He  never  publicly  opposed  th 
Vietnam  war  until  1971,  and  even  now,  he  d«i 
fines  it  as  a  mistake  of  strategy,  not  of  polic 
or  morality.  In  1972,  as  noted,  he  argued  tlu 
the  Democrats  should  support  the  Nixon  Vie 
nam  policy.  He  feels  that  "the  right  thing  to  d 
is  to  go  and  fight  even  if  you  think  a  war  i 
immoral,"  and  that  the  CIA  has  been  "crij 
pled"  by  the  recent  investigations  and  revel 
tions. 

Carter's  welfare-reform  plan,  he  says,  woul 
cut  off  aid,  now  given  under  the  Aid  to  Fam 
lies  with  Dependent  Children  program,  to  chi 
dren  of  able-bodied  parents  who  won't  worl 
and  he  thinks  chronic  alcoholics  or  drug  addicl 
should  be  considered  able-bodied.  His  tax-r< 
form  plan  includes  the  elimination  of  "doub 
taxation"  of  corporations  by  abolishing  the  co 
porate  income  tax.  He  favors  capital  punisl 
ment  "in  some  cases"  and  preventive  detentio 
of  "habitual  criminals,"  and  he  thinks  the  M 
randa  Supreme  Court  decision  limiting  crimim 
confessions  contained  "too  many  technicalities 

Carter  said  he  would  be  against  any  jol 
opportunity  plan  that  required  the  hiring  c 
specific  percentages  of  persons  from  minorit 
groups,  and  he  thinks  the  union  seniority  sy^ 
tem  should  not  be  amended  to  help  blacks  an 
women.  As  for  abortion,  he  is  "totally  oppose 
to  it,"  and  noted  that  after  the  Supreme  Com 
struck  down  the  Georgia  law  in  the  landmar 
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abortion  case,  he  had  signed  a  new  law  that 
"was  as  restrictive  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  Court's  decision.'*  He  does  not  favor  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  abortion,  but  he 
would  not  approve  any  national  health-insur- 
rance  plan  that  includes  abortion  as  part  of  the 
medical  care  to  be  covered. 

Carter  says  he  would  support  the  Democratic 
ticket  even  if  George  Wallace  was  on  it,  and 
that  '"next  to  myself,  I'd  say  Scoop  Jackson  is 
most  qualified  to  be  President."  Repeatedly 
during  our  talk  and  in  his  Mississippi  speeches 
he  referred  to  Fred  Harris,  Birch  Bayh,  Morris 
Udall,  Sargent  Shriver,  and  Frank  Church  as 
"the  five  ultra-liberals  in  the  race." 

On  some  issues,  though,  Carter  is  quite  lib- 
eral. He  favors  comprehensive  national  health 
care,  hand-gun  control,  and  tough  environmen- 
tal and  energy  policies.  He  supports  strong  anti- 
trust enforcement,  reform  of  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  and  a  halt  to  production  of  the  B-l 
bomber.  He  opposes  mandatory  minimum  jail 
sentences  and  would  pardon  all  Vietnam-era 
draft  evaders.  He  favors  repeal  of  right-to- 
work  laws,  although  he  never  tried  to  repeal 
Georgia's,  and  ran  against  repeal  in  1970.  He 
supports  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Who  is  Jimmy,  what  is  he? 

The  problem  with  evaluating  Carter's 
stated  positions  is  that  inconsistent 
statements  in  his  past  record,  such  as 
the  ones  on  right-to-work  laws,  make 
it  difficult  to  tell  if  he  really  means 
what  he  says.  In  fact,  a  scanning  of  Carter's  six- 
year  public  record  leaves  one  wondering  who 
he  really  is. 

Is  the  real  Carter  the  candidate  who  told  the 
voters  in  Brunswick,  Georgia,  on  July  31,  1970, 
"I  was  never  a  liberal;  I  am  and  have  always 
been  a  conservative,"  or  the  one  who  is  now 
telling  adoring  audiences,  "I've  always  been  a 
liberal  on  civil  rights  and  social  needs"?  Is  the 
real  Carter  the  Presidential  candidate  who  says 
the  school  integration  decision  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  "were  the  greatest  things  that  ever 
happened  to  the  South,"  or  the  gubernatorial 
candidate  who,  in  1970,  denied  saying  that  the 
Supreme  Court  school  integration  decision  was 
"morally  and  legally  correct"?  Is  the  real  Carter 
the  candidate  who  wrote  in  his  autobiography 
that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  lacked  moral 
principle,  or  the  governor  who  urged  Georgians 
to  protest  William  Calley's  conviction  and  said 
he  thought  Calley  was  a  "scapegoat"?  Is  the 
real  Carter  the  candidate  who,  in  1976,  has 
inspired  rock  bands  to  play  benefit  concerts 
for  him,  or  the  one  who,  seven  weeks  after  the 
Kent  State  tragedy,  promised  to  send  National 
Guardsmen  with  live  ammunition  onto  college 


campuses  to  put  down  disorder  "even  befor 
violence  erupts"?  Is  the  real  Carter  the  gover 
nor  who  told  a  Congressional  committee  in  Jun 
of  1971  that  he  opposed  any  total  federal  financ 
ing  of  welfare  and  was  against  the  federal  goV 
eminent  bypassing  the  states  to  aid  cities  direcl 
ly,  or  the  Presidential  candidate  who  now  sayj 
he  favors  a  federal  takeover  of  welfare  an< 
wants  federal  revenue- sharing  to  bypass  thf 
states  and  go  directly  to  the  cities?  Is  the  rea 
Carter  the  candidate  who  tells  conservative  busi 
nessmen  in  Mississippi.  "Mayor  Daley  is  nri 
friend;  he  knows  I'm  the  only  one  willing  to  g< 
against  [Governor]  Dan  Walker  for  him,"  o 
the  candidate  who  campaigns  against  the  "pow 
erful  politicians"? 

There  could  be  legitimate  explanations  fo 
these  and  other  contradictions.  Politicians  an 
entitled  to  grow  and  change  their  minds  like  tht 
rest  of  us.  But  Carter's  changes  seem  to  spai 
the  range  of  basic  national  issues  and  corre 
spond  totally  with  the  constituency  he  seeks 
And  they  must  be  considered  in  the  context  o 
the  pious  antipolitics  campaign  he  is  running 

More  than  that,  they  may  be  the  tip  of  an  as 
yet  concealed  iceberg  of  contradictions.  At  tht 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Archives  and  His 
tory  there  is  widespread  feeling  that,  in  tht 
words  of  one  research  librarian,  "Governor  Car 
ter  and  his  people  censored  documents,  espe 
cially  speeches,  that  should  be  in  the  publi( 
record."  According  to  Frank  Daniel,  a  veterar 
archivist  who  every  four  years  prepares  a  vol 
ume  of  the  complete  public  statements  o: 
Georgia  governors,  his  attempts  to  compile  the 
Carter  volume  have  been  "blocked  by  [Car 
ter's]  people.  .  .  .  They've  only  sent  me  tht 
speeches  they  want  to  include.  That's  nevei 
happened  to  me  before."  Another  archivist  ex- 
plained, "You  can't  find  any  speeches  Cartel 
made  to  groups  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  rura. 
Georgia,  or  places  like  that,  because  they  nevei 
sent  them  over  here.  We  got  a  copy  of  his  sched 
ule  every  week,  so  we  can  see  all  the  ones  thai 
are  missing."  For  example,  after  a  careful  search 
the  librarians  were  certain  they  never  receiver 
a  tape  or  text  of  a  speech  Carter  made  or 
George  Wallace  Appreciation  Day  in  Red  Lev 
el,  Alabama.  Powell  explained  the  absence  o; 
the  tape  by  saying  that  "The  troopers  who  art 
supposed  to  record  everything  that  he  says  oul 
of  state  forgot  to  record  it.  I  guess.*"  I  The  loca. 
newsclips  of  the  event  did  not  report  the  spe 
cifics  of  the  speech.  ) 

One  document  that  was  sent  to  the  archives 
suggests  that  the  complete  record  might  be  quite 
damaging  to  Carter.  On  August  4,  1972.  Cartel 
replied  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lena  Mae  Demp 
sey,  who  had  written  to  complain  to  him  that  he 
should  have  endorsed  Wallace  at  the  Democrat- 
ic Convention  instead  of  Jackson.  Carter  wrote 
back  as  follows: 
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Dear  Mrs.  Dempsey: 

I  have  never  had  anything  but  the  highest 
praise  for  Governor  W allace.  My  support  for 
Senator  Jackson  was  based  upon  a  personal 
request  from  our  late  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell shortly  before  his  death.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  Senator  Jackson,  Governor  Wallace 
and  I  are  in  close  agreement  on  most  issues. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  one  other  fac- 
tor before  I  close.  There  are  times  when  two 
men  working  toward  the  same  end  can  ac- 
complish more  if  they  are  not  completely  tied 
together.  I  think  you  will  find  that  Governor 
Wallace  understands  this. 

Please  let  me  know  when  1  can  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you  or  your  children  in  Atlanta.  I 
hope  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  a  slightly 
better  impression  of  me. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy  Carter 

Such  letters  notwithstanding,  Carter  became 
known  nationally  for  disavowing  the  veiled  rac- 
ism that  elected  him  when  he  said  in  his  inau- 
guration speech  that  the  time  for  racial  discrim- 
ination was  over.  As  governor,  he  opened  jobs 
to  minorities  and  initiated  a  host  of  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  For  this  he  has  earned 
the  1976  support  of  Andrew  Young,  the  At- 
lanta Congressman  who  was  a  key  aide  to  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  But  Carter's  civil-rights 
record  should  not  be  exaggerated.  For  example, 
he  now  says  that  although  he  is  against  busing, 
he  does  not  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  ban  it.  But  in  1972  he  praised  a  Georgia  leg- 
islative resolution  calling  on  Congress  to  pass 
such  an  amendment,  and  he  urged  Georgians 
to  demonstrate  against  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  on  the  basis  of  race.  On  Au- 
gust 17,  1971,  he  praised  George  Wallace's  de- 
fiance of  a  court  desegregation  order.  "Jimmy 
Carter  wouldn't  be  my  first  choice  for  President 
or  even  my  fifth,"  says  Georgia  State  Senator 
Julian  Bond.  "His  liberalism  is  largely  a  myth. 
The  reason  he  gets  such  good  press  is  that  when- 
ever the  rest  of  the  country  thinks  of  Georgia, 
they  think  of  Lester  Maddox.  By  comparison, 
Jimmy  looks  good." 

John  Lewis,  a  longtime  civil-rights  leader  who 
heads  the  Atlanta-based  Voter  Education  Proj- 
ect agrees  that  "Carter's  liberalism  on  race  is 
overrated."  He  points  specifically  to  "Carter's 
attempt  back  in  1972  to  get  the  Democrats  to 
weaken  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

Whatever  the  strengths  of  Carter's  record, 
such  things  as  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Dempsey,  the 
incomplete  records  in  the  archives,  the  alleged 
campaign  dirty  tricks,  and,  above  all,  the  false 
campaign  he  is  now  running  as  the  peanut  farm- 
er antipolitician  encourage  the  most  cynical  in- 
terpretation of  it.  Friends  say  that  the  Time  cov- 
er story  written  just  after  he  took  office,  which 
CARPER'S  MAGAZINE  labeled  him  the  "voice  of  the  New  South,"  plant- 
MARCH  1976    ed  national  ambitions  in  his  head.  (By  law  he 


couldn't  run  for  reelection  anyway.)  If  so,  ev- 
erything good  he  did  from  that  point  could  be 
attributed  to  a  realization  that  to  go  national  he 
had  to  separate  himself  from  Georgia's  Stone 
Age  image.  Certainly,  this  could  hold  true  for 
anything  he  did  after  September  1972,  the  point 
at  which  he  says  he  decided  to  run  for  Pres- 
ident. This  would  include  his  most  endearingly 
symbolic  liberal  act — the  placing  of  a  portrait 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  State  Capitol 
on  February  17,  1974 — seventeen  months  after 
he  knew  he  was  running  for  President  as  an  en- 
lightened Southerner. 


Jimmy  carter  has  many  qualities  that 
could  make  him  a  good  President.  He 
has  the  drive  and  stamina  to  take  a  firm 
hold  of  the  government,  and  his  two 
years  of  house-to-house  campaigning 
will  probably  have  taught  him  more  about  the 
country  than  most  Presidents  ever  know.  Al- 
though you  can't  tell  from  his  speeches,  he  ab- 
sorbs complex  issues  easily,  studies  new  ones 
constantly,  and  has  developed  ideas  in  energy 
policy  and  other  areas  that  are  original  and  well 
thought  out.  He  is,  in  short,  a  hard-working, 
smart  politician.  It  is  arguable,  in  fact,  that  his 
abilities  are  such  that  his  phony  campaign  and 
past  and  present  contradictions  should  be 
winked  at  because  he'd  make  a  good  President. 
But  in  this  regard,  one  of  his  campaign  homilies 
holds  true:  "I'll  only  be  as  good  a  President  as 
I  am  a  candidate,"  he  often  says. 

The  reason  he  is  right  is  that  his  campaign 
expresses  his  basic  flaw.  Carter's  friends  and  en- 
emies agree  that,  if  one  thing  characterizes  Jim- 
my Carter,  it  is  his  obsession  with  Jimmy  Car- 
ter. It  is  what  gives  him  the  ability  to  portray 
his  opponents,  like  Carl  Sanders  in  1970,  as  rep- 
resenting the  forces  of  evil;  and  it's  what  gives 
him  the  drive  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  and 
work  an  hour  later  than  any  of  the  other  can- 
didates. "If  Jimmy  Carter  decides  he  wants 
something  he  usually  finds  a  way  to  get  it,"  ob- 
serves Bill  Shipp,  a  veteran  Atlanta  political 
reporter.  It  should  be  no  surprise,  then,  that 
Carter  sees  issues  only  as  props  in  the  campaign 
sales  pitch,  and  minor,  often  bothersome,  props 
at  that.  This  is  why  he  couldn't  understand  Mc- 
Govern  "using"  the  war  as  an  issue.  And  it  was 
natural  that,  instead  of  admitting  his  mistakes 
or  his  limited  credentials  as  a  one-term  governor 
of  Georgia,  he'd  try  to  find  a  shortcut  to  get  to 
the  White  House  on  schedule — that  he'd  try  to 
blur  the  history  of  the  1970  campaign  and  of 
his  record  as  governor,  and  run  as  the  new  idol 
the  country  yearns  for.  So  he  packaged  himself 
as  a  legend  and  began  campaigning  in  the  name 
of  peanut-farmer,  antipolitics  sincerity.  Jimmy 
Carter's  campaign — hungry,  no  philosophy,  and 
brilliantly  packaged — is  Jimmy  Carter.  D 
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Between  trains  with  the  remnants  of  the  counterculture 
>y  Paul  Theroux 


The  hotel  in  no-man's-land 

Customs  over  there,"  said  the  motion- 
ing Afghan.  But  the  Customs  office 
was  closed  for  the  night.  We  could 
not  go  back  to  the  Iranian  frontier  at 
Taquiabad,  we  could  not  proceed  into 
ierat.  So  we  remained  on  a  strip  of  earth,  nei- 
her  Afghanistan  nor  Iran.  It  was  the  sort  of 
>edraggled  oasis  that  features  in  Foreign  Le- 
;ion  films:  a  few  square  stucco  buildings,  sev- 
eral parched  trees,  a  dusty  road.  It  was  getting 
lark.  I  said,  "What  do  we  do  now?" 

"There's  the  No-Man's-Land  Hotel,"  said  the 
aller  hippie,  with  the  pajamas  and  bangles.  His 
tame  was  Lopez.  "I  stayed  there  once  before. 


With  a  chick.  The  manager  turned  me  on." 

In  fact  the  hotel  was  nameless,  nor  did  it  de- 
serve a  name.  It  was  the  only  hotel  in  the  place. 
The  manager  saw  us  and  screamed,  "Restau- 
rant!" He  herded  us  into  a  candlelit  room  with 
a  long  table  on  which  there  was  a  small  dish 
of  salt  and  a  fork  with  twisted  tines.  The  man- 
ager's name  was  Abdul;  he  was  hysterical,  clear- 
ly suffering  the  effects  of  his  Ramadan  fasting. 
He  began  to  argue  with  Lopez,  who  called  him 
"a  scumbag." 

There  was  no  electricity  in  this  hotel;  there 
was  only  enough  tea  for  one  cup  apiece.  There 
was  no  toilet,  there  was  no  place  to  wash,  nei- 
ther was  there  any  water.  There  was  no  food, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  shortage  of  candles. 
Lopez  and  his  friend  Bobby  grumbled  about 
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this,  but  then  became  frightfully  happy  when 
Abdul  told  them  their  beds  would  cost  35  cents 
each. 

I  had  drunk  half  my  gin  on  the  night  mail 
to  Mashhad;  1  finished  the  bottle  over  a  game 
of  hearts  with  Lopez,  Bobby,  and  a  tribesman 
who  was  similarly  stranded  at  the  hotel. 

As  we  were  playing  cards  (and  the  hippies 
played  in  an  unnecessarily  cutthroat  fashion), 
Abdul  wandered  in  and  said,  "Nice,  clean.  But 
no  light.  No  water  for  wash.  No  water  for  tea." 

"Turn  us  on,  then,"  said  Lopez.  "Hubble- 
bubble." 

"Hash,"  said  Bobby. 

Abdul  became  friendly.  He  had  eaten;  his 
hysteria  had  passed.  He  got  a  piece  of  hashish, 
like  a  small  mudpie,  and  presented  it  to  Lopez, 
who  burned  a  bit  of  it  and  sniffed  the  smoke. 

"This  is  shit,"  said  Lopez.  "Third  quality." 
He  prepared  a  cigarette.  "In  Europe,  sure,  this 
is  good  shit.  But  you  don't  come  all  the  way  to 
Afghanistan  to  smoke  third-quality  shit  like 
this." 

"The  first  time  I  came  here — in  '68,"  said 
Bobby,  "the  passport  officer  said,  'You  want 
nice  hash?'  I  thought  it  was  the  biggest  put-on 
I'd  ever  heard.  I  mean,  a  passport  officer!  I 
said,  'No,  no — it  gives  me  big  headache.'  'You 
no  want  hash?'  he  says.  I  told  him  no.  He  looks 
at  me  and  shakes  his  head:  'So  why  you  come 
to  Afghanistan?'  " 

The  bus  with  a  hole  in  it 

Lopez  SAT  beside  ME.  He  said  he  liked 
me,  "because  freaks  are  so  fucking 
boring,  and  straights  are  sometimes  a 
groove." 

I  dreaded  the  journey,  not  merely 
because  we  were  traveling  across  a  patch  of 
stifling  desert  to  the  blighted  town  of  Herat,  but 
because  I  loathe  buses.  Any  bus  reminds  me  of 
a  church  summer- school  outing  to  Nantasket 
Beach  where  everyone  ends  up  producing  a  pool 
of  vomit.  This  bus  was  on  its  last  legs;  it  was 
filled  with  dust  and  gasoline  fumes.  We  started 
out  with  eighteen  people  and  picked  up  seven 
more  along  the  way:  a  blind  child,  a  very  old 
woman,  a  man  with  a  rifle,  a  family  of  four  and 
their  five  chickens.  No  one  got  off.  The  men's 
turbans  were  loosely  tied;  one  man  hung  out 
the  window,  and  as  he  gawped  at  the  desert  his 
turban  began  to  unravel,  making  a  long  flap- 
ping rag  which  reached  nearly  to  the  back  of 
the  bus.  It  was  only  when  another  man  called 
his  attention  to  it  that  he  gathered  it  in." 

We  began  to  pass  the  black  tents  of  nomads. 
The  large  black  tents  ominously  pitched  in  the 
Afghan  desert  reminded  me  that  in  Marlowe's 
tragedy  Tamburlaine  always  pitches  black  tents 
when  he  is  about  to  go  to  war.  The  historical 


Tamerlane  actually  traveled  this  same  desert 
and  captured  the  town  of  Herat. 

We  stopped  again  and  again.  The  little  bus 
was  hot  and  crowded;  all  the  windows,  except 
the  broken  side  one  where  the  man  had  almost 
lost  his  turban,  were  closed  and  sealed,  and  a 
woman  near  me,  who  looked  very  ill,  began  to 
vomit  quietly.  The  children  were  crying,  and 
the  blind  boy,  squatting  on  the  floor  near  the 
driver,  was  singing — that  high,  tuneless  Muslim 
whining.  Two  hours  passed  in  this  way.  Lopez 
said,  "You  digging  it?" 

Suddenly — I  cannot  describe  my  surprise  at 
the  speed  of  this  occurrence — there  was  the 
loudest  bang  I've  ever  heard;  it  was  so  loud  I 
could  not  imagine  what  caused  it.  The  whole 
interior  filled  up  with  blue  smoke  reeking  of 
cordite.  There  was  a  moment  of  shock  and  con- 
fusion— the  driver  swerved,  nearly  overturning 
the  bus  and  brought  us  to  a  halt. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  we  saw  a  hole  in 
the  green  Formica  ceiling;  it  was  oval,  about 
an  inch-and-a-half  wide,  and  edged  with  soot. 
Beneath  this  hole  a  trembling  Afghan  held  a 
smoking  shotgun.  The  gun  belonged  to  another 
man  who,  wedged  at  the  front  of  the  bus,  had 
had  no  room  for  it.  He  had  passed  it  to  the 
man  to  hold,  but  had  not  warned  him  that  it 
was  loaded.  The  man  might  have  pulled  the 
trigger,  or  else  the  bumpy  road  might  have  set 
it  off.  There  was  a  brief  argument,  and  then  we 
went  on  our  way. 

The  frightening  part  came  an  hour  later, 
when  the  man  with  the  gun  got  out.  There  was 
a  fierce  argument  between  the  driver  and  the 
man  with  the  gun,  and  then  the  male  passen- 
gers leaped  out  and  they  all  stood  in  the  desert 
heside  the  bus,  shouting  in  the  sunlight.  It  was 
complicated:  the  man  who  owned  the  gun  hadn't 
been  holding  it  when  it  went  off;  the  man  who 
was  holding  it  hadn't  known  it  was  loaded.  But 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  bus  to  pay  for,  and  as 
everyone's  belongings  were  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
bus,  the  slug  had  penetrated  suitcases  and  bun- 
dles. The  argument  became  a  fight,  and  three 
men  rolled  in  the  sand,  shouting  and  kicking, 
as  the  shotgun  changed  hands. 

Lopez  said,  "It's  getting  hairy." 

The  owner  of  the  shotgun  held  the  muzzle 
and  swung  it  at  his  attackers,  who  dodged  it 
and  got  him  to  the  ground.  They  punched  him; 
he  shrieked  and  tried  to  get  free.  The  other  pas- 
sengers hooted  at  him  and  kicked  him  when  he 
rolled  near. 

"I  think  we  should  get  out,"  I  said.  I  was  for 
leaving  the  bus  and  hitching  a  ride.  My  fear 
was  that  someone  would  reload  the  shotgun  and 
start  shooting,  and  when  that  happened  I  wanted 
to  be  able  to  flatten  myself  against  the  ground. 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Lopez.  "You  don't  under- 
stand these  goofs.  They're  not  going  to  kill  the 
guy.  They  just  want  to  get  some  money  out  of 
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In  Ethiopia, 
we  speak  many  languages. 
But  our  smiles  are  universal. 

From  Massawa  on  the  Red  Sea  to 
cosmopolitan  Addis  Ababa,  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  marketplace  of  Harrar  to 
the  lakes  of  the  Rift  Valley,  you  hear  the 
music  of  many  tongues.  Amharic,  Tigrinya, 
Gallinya,  Italian,  French,  English.  More 
than  70  languages  and  nearly  200  dialects 
are  spoken  in  Ethiopia. 

But  our  universal  language  is  the  smile. 
It  is  the  warmth  of  all  Ethiopia. 

We  are  proud  of  our  country.  Of  its  green 
valleys  and  cool  plateaus.  Of  its  crisp  air 
and  comfortable  climate.  We  are  secure  in 
our  heritage.  In  our  30  centuries  of 
recorded  history  and  in  the  comfort  of 
our  customs  and  traditions. 

And  we  are  confident  of  our  present. 
Confident  that  today's  Ethiopia  rewards 
its  visitors  with  natural  beauty  and  man- 
made  marvels.  From  the  churches  of 
Lalibela,  hand-hewn  out  of  living  rock  in 
the  12th  century,  to  the  medieval  castles 
of  Gondar.  From  the  monolith  steles 
thrusting  to  the  skies  of  Axum,  to  the 
majestic  plunge  of  the  Blue  Nile  over 
Tisisat  Falls.  Our  Ethiopia  is  adventure 
and  discovery  and  modern  amenities. 

Pride,  security,  confidence.  These  are 
the  reasons  we  smile.  We  like  you.  We  feel 
that  you  will  like  us  and  our  Ethiopia. 

Come.  Visit  us.  Talk  with  your  Travel 
Agent.  Fill  out  our  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  more  information  about 
Ethiopia.  Our  airline  is  an  integral  part  of 
modern  Ethiopia.  We  fly  Boeing  jets  from 
London,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Rome,  and 
Athens  to  Ethiopia  and  other  African 
places.  We  also  fly  to  India  and  China. 
Our  service  is  impeccable,  and  has  been 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  our  smiles  are  Ethiopian,  too. 

Ethiopian  Airlines. 
Our  world 
is  Europe,  Africa,  Asia. 


Ethiopian  Airlines 
200  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  10017 
Telephone:  (212)  867-0095 


ETHIOPIAN 


AIRLINES 

Going  to  great  lengths  to  please 


Trade  your  hoc 


You  loved  that  car  of  yours 
when  it  was  new,  didn't  you? 

All  bright  and  shiny  and 
everything? 

How  could  you  know  the 
world  would  change?  How 
could  you  know  it  would  use 
too  much  gas,  too  much  space, 
too  much  everything? 

How  could  you  know  that 
there  would  be  a  VW  Rabbit9 
We  knew  5 years  ago.  That's 
when  we  started  — from  abso- 
lute scratch  — to  design  the 
one  and  only  car  that  honestly 
makes  any  sense  today. 

It's  almost  as  if  we  re-invented 
the  wheel.  We  re-thought  every 
detail,  every  old  concept  of  car 
design  to  get  to  the  new  con- 
cept of  the  Rabbit. 
For  example,size: 
The  Rabbit  is 
a  big  car.  Not 
to  look  at.  Out- 
side, it  parks  in 
almost  no  space. 
But  inside, there 
Even  the  key  is  more  glass  area 
is  padded      than  in  a  Lincoln 
for  safety.      Continental  Mark 
IV;  as  much  legroom  and  head- 
room as  some  mid-sized  cars; 
and  (with  the  rear  seat  down) 
more  luggage  space  than  a 
Cadillac  Fleetwood. 


puts  itself  on  as  you  sit  dow 

Still  another  example:  econ' 
omyand  performance. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  the 
Rabbit  with  stick  shift  got 
39  mpg  on  the  highway,  25  m| 
in  the  city. 

(Actual  mileage  may  vary 
depending  on  type  of  driving 
driving  habits,  car's  condition 
and  optional  equipment.) 

Economy  alone  is 
a  major  - 
accom-  ' 
plishment.  But 


Seat  belts  put  themselves  on. 

Quite  an  achievement. 

Another  example:  safety. 

The  Rabbit  helps  make  you  a 
safer  driver. 

Front-wheel  drive  gives  you 
better  tracking. 

Rack-and-pinion  steering 
gives  you  better  handling. 

If  one  front  tire  blows, 
negative  steering  roll  radius 
helps  you  to  a  straight  stop. 

If  one  brake  circuit  fails, 
a  second  circuit  is  still  there. 

A  totally  new  rear  axle 
makes  the  car  more  stable  (and 
safer)  on  rough  roads. 

The  deluxe  Rabbit  also  has  an 
utterly  unique  safety  belt  that 


economy  plus 
great  performance 
is  close  to  a  miracle. 
We've  done  it. 


Shelf  up. 
Hidden 
luggage 


Shelf  and  seat 
fold  down. 


Seats  fold  again.  Now 
it's  a  station  wagon. 


Sheet 
metal 
absorbs 
mpact. 


Flexible' 
steenng  wheel. 


'   Engine  sideways  'I 
for  more  space. 


 j 


bra  Rabbit 


0-50  mph  in  8.2  seconds.  No  other  car  gives  you  this  kind  of  power  with  so  much  economy. 

ie  Rabbit  zips  from  0  to  50  mph 
mere  8.2  seconds. 
!  1,000  Maserati  doesn't  do 


[h  better. 

No  other  car  gives  you  this 
k  kind  of  power  with  so  much 
^economy. 

V      There  are  more  than 
80,000  VW  Rabbits 


Dual 
diagonal 
brakes: 


hopping  around  the  U.S.  already. 

It  is  the  most  successful  new 
foreign  car  introduction  in 

;  The 
Amazing 

Rabbit 

Our  biggest vQpsale  was  to 
Detroit's  Big  Three -56  Rabbits.  We 
don't  think  it  was  a  gesture 
of  friendship  or  because 
they  liked  the  colors. 
They  are  tearing 
them  to  pieces 
to  find  out  how 
we  did  it.  We 
did  it  the  hard 
way -from 
scratch. 
But  it  was 
worth  it. 
The  Rabbit 
is  a  happy  can 
and  we're  happy  with  it. 
At  first,  we  were  worried 
about  the  future  of  the  car. 

Now  we've  come  up  with  the 
car  of  the  future. 


Singapore 


Take  a  passing 
trishaw  or  a  cab  from 
'your  hotel,  and 
you're  on  your  way 
to  experiencing 
Singapore  —  the 

gourmet's  paradise. 
!     Western  cuisine 
>tjand  every  East- 
Hern  dish, Chinese 
jnoodles,  Indian 
scurries,  fresh 
Iseafood  or 
barbecue  Malay  style. 


To  the  rhythmic 
clanging  of  gongs  an 
cymbals,  the  lion 
dancers  bring  a 
message  of  welcome 

An  invitation  to 
experience  the 
sights  and 
sounds  of 
Singapore. 

A  carnival 
of  color  and 
costume  to  the 
strains  of  age- 
old  rhythms  at 
an  open-air  Chinese 
opera.  The  fantasy  of  a  Malay 
puppet  shadow  play  set  to  1 
mood  music.  The  pulsating 
dance  and  drama  of  India. 
Wherever  you  go,  the  color 
and  movement  of  Asia  are 
just  round  the  corner. 
Singapore,  you'll  find, 


is  an  uncommon  blend  of 
many  races.  People  with 
their  own  languages 
and  their  own 
beautiful  differences. 
Yet,  just  about 
everyone  speaks 
English!  Plus  a 
language  which 
speaks  for  itself  — 
a  sunny,  welcome 
smile. 


A 
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Come  Share  Our  World 


him  to  fix  the  roof.  He  doesn't  want  to  pay,  see, 
because  he  wasn't  holding  the  gun.  But  he'll 
pay — he's  outnumbered." 

"Meanwhile,  we  sit  here  .  .  ." 

"Look,  take  it  easy.  In  five  minutes  they'll 
all  be  back  in  here  and  we'll  be  going  down  the 
line.  It'll  be  like  nothing  happened." 

It  took  ten  minutes,  but  Lopez  was  right:  we 
were  on  our  way.  It  was  another  hour  to  Herat. 
I  spent  it  tremulously  vowing  that  this  would 
be  my  last  bus  ride. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  where  Asia  begins.  The 
Russians  say  at  the  Urals,  the  Turks  at  Hay- 
darpasa,  but  these  are  meaningless  cultural  per- 
spectives of  geography.  Surprisingly,  many 
faces  one  sees  in  eastern  Turkey,  in  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan  have  a  European  cast,  but  they  are 
darker  and  more  deeply  wrinkled.  Perhaps  Asia 
begins  when  the  first  dusky  hand  reaches  out 
with  obsequious  arrogance  for  baksheesh.  That's 
what  I  thought  in  Turkey.  But  now  I  knew. 
I  had  crossed  the  imaginary  line  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  When  that  gun  went  off  with 
such  a  crack,  blasting  a  hole  in  the  desert  bus, 
Asia  began. 


A  bazaar 


To  be  in  HERAT,  in  the  western  corner 
of  Afghanistan,  is  to  be  nowhere;  and 
Herat  is  so  far  from  Kabul  there  are 
still  people  in  it  who  refuse  to  believe 
the  king  has  been  dethroned.  News 
travels  slowly;  there  are  no  newspapers  in  He- 
rat. On  the  other  hand,  the  bazaar  is  unexpect- 
edly crammed  with  merchandise,  dirt  cheap  in 
all  senses  of  that  expressive  term.  Herat  is  a 
town  of  clumsy  craftsmen  who  have  forgotten 
the  fine  points  of  their  trade.  They  squat,  biting 
on  their  tongues,  making  dangerously  sharp 
jewelry  and  wooden  objects,  hacking  at  leather 
with  dull  scissors,  and  making  wolf  pelts  into 
valises  much  as  one  would  make  a  sow's  ear 
out  of  two  or  three  silk  purses.  Between  the 
shops — the  tiny  closets  and  cupboards  where 
these  crude  results  are  displayed — are  antique 
stalls,  some  selling  genuine  treasures,  ancient 
Afghan  flintlocks  with  mother-of-pearl  inlay, 
braces  of  pistols,  chunks  of  carving  pilfered 
from  temples,  old  silver,  carpets  smuggled  from 
Russia,  brass  samovars,  and  rare  coins.  And 
further  along,  where  the  sidewalk  ends,  and 
bridging  the  open  drain  which  is  dammed  to 
overflowing  with  the  green  excrement  of  don- 
keys, are  the  fruit  stalls:  grapes,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates given  hairiness  and  sound  by  the  clus- 
ters of  wasps  on  them.  The  stallholders  do  not 
shoo  them  away.  They  laze  and  watch  the  pas- 
sersby,  mainly  women,  who  in  spooky  pleated 
shrouds  really  do  look  ghostly  as  they  peer 
through  the  thick  lace  at  their  eyes.  These  small 


draped  figures  move  swiftly  among  the  stalls, 
putting  the  wasps  to  flight  when  they  unveil 
their  skinny  hands  to  choose  their  fruit. 

Men  stand  idly  in  Herat's  main  street.  You 
think  they  are  jaywalkers  until  a  horsecart  ap- 
proaches; then  several  men  wave  their  arms— 
they  are  traffic  policemen  in  Afghan  robes  and 
turbans;  and  several  more  scurry  around  with 
twig  brooms  and  squares  of  cardboard — they 
are  the  Department  of  Sanitation.  The  driver 
reins  his  horse,  obeying  the  frantic  signals  of 
the  man  with  flapping  robes,  and  the  red  pom- 
poms and  bells  on  the  decorated  cart  sway  as 
the  vehicle  proceeds.  But  the  horse  has  been 
startled;  he  raises  his  tail  and  shits,  and  as  he 
does  so  the  men  with  brooms  rush  to  the  steam- 
ing pile,  sweeping  and  scooping,  and  this  they 
deposit  at  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  drains  un- 
der the  fruit  stalls. 


The  rate  of  exchange 


THE  YOUNG  VAGABONDS  were  consider- 
ably  exercised  about   the  exchange 
rate,  and  most  of  the  conversations  I 
overheard  sounded  like  financiers'  anx- 
ieties rendered  into  demotic. 
The  news  was  bad:  the  dollar  was  quoted  at 
fifty  afghanis,  but  the  first  shock  the  hippies  got 
was  from  a  sleek  robed  man  who  offered  them 
forty-five  afghanis. 

"So  the  black-market  rate  is  lower  than  the 
bank  s.  Right?  Beautiful." 

"I  remember  when  you  could  get  seventy  to 
the  dollar." 

"Seventy!  I  remember  when  it  was  around 
ninety — and  a  bed  was  fifteen.  You  figure  it 
out." 

They  stood  in  groups,  cawing  like  brokers 
faced  with  a  plunging  market,  the  worst  in 
years.  And  the  amazing  thing  was  that  these 
youths,  whose  own  description  of  themselves 
was  "  freaks  " — the  girl  in  the  torn  blouse,  the 
bearded  one  with  the  cracked  guitar,  the  ones 
in  pajamas,  pantaloons,  dhotis;  the  men  with 
ponytails,  skullcaps,  and  sombreros,  the  girls 
with  crew  cuts  and  books  by  Idries  Shah,  all  of 
them  fatigued  after  their  flight  across  Turkey 
and  Iran — the  amazing  thing,  as  I  say,  was 
that  they  talked  with  impressive  caution  about 
money.  They  were  carrying  French  and  Swiss 
francs,  German  marks,  pounds  sterling,  and 
dollars;  their  money  was  in  greasy  canvas 
pouches  and  gaily  colored  purses  and  sequined 
bags  with  drawstrings. 

When  the  topic  was  drugs  or  religion,  they 
were  impossible  to  talk  to.  They  struggled  with 
a  debased  language  of  drug  psychosis  to  ex- 
press abstract  concepts  they  had  got  third  hand 
from  dropout  philosophy  majors.  But  when  the 
subject  was  money  they  never  mocked:  they 


"It  is  hard  to 
decide  where 
Asia  begins. 
Perhaps  it 
begins  when  the 
first  dusky 
hand  reaches 
out  for 
baksheesh." 
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Paul  Theroiix   were  serious,  cunning,  and  shrewd  by  turns,  be- 
IN  DARKEST  cause  tneY  knew — even  better  than  their  detrac- 
AFGHANISTAN  tors — now  niucn  their  life,  so  seemingly  friv- 
olous, was  underpinned  by  cash. 

"Listen,  Bugsy  got  fifty  at  the  bank." 
"That's  his  fault  for  going  to  the  bank." 
"Yeah,  fifty's  not  the  official  rate.  Maybe 
here,  but  not  in  Kabul.  I'm  sure  we  can  get  fif- 
ty-eight." 

"Fifty-eight  is  peanuts!" 
"Anyway,  we  can't  afford  to  get  to  Kabul  at 
this  rate." 

"Bad  scene,  man,"  says  a  boy  wandering  over 
to  the  group.  "I  just  changed  some  money." 

Several  eagerly  importune  him:  "What'd  you 
get?" 

"Fifty-one." 

"Hear  that?  So  there's  hope,"  says  another. 
"I'm  not  changing  mine  for  less  than  fifty-five." 

The  difference  between  fifty-one  and  fifty- 
five  afghanis  is  about  seven  cents. 

"We've  got  English  pounds,"  says  a  girl  in 
a  long  gray  skirt  who  has  been  listening  with 
some  intensity. 

"You're  fucked,  baby." 

A  very  thin  boy  with  a  scraggly  beard  con- 
siders this  obscenity  for  a  few  moments,  then 
says,  "Yeah,  you  are.  See,  they're  only  buying 
dollars  because  the  rate  is  low.  They  don't  buy 
pounds,  but  they'll  sell  you  dollars  for  them — 
probably  about  two  bucks  for  a  pound.  Then 
they'll  buy  the  dollars  from  you.  So  you  get 
ripped  off  twice." 

The  conversation  continues;  it  is  circular, 
studded  with  rumors,  and  inconclusive.  The 
oddest  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  taking  place 
in  the  wildest  part  of  Afghanistan,  where  only 
thistles  grow.  Money  is  the  unlikeliest  subject 
here,  but  it  is  the  only  subject,  because  it  seems 
as  if  the  hippies  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
country,  and,  like  restless  speculators  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  they  find  they  are  being  driven  to  dif- 
ferent places,  to  Pakistan  where  the  rate  is 
fairer,  and  to  India,  where  at  the  Mohan  Singh 
bazaar  you  can  still  get  ( so  one  fellow  remarks 
with  a  touch  of  confidence )  eight-and-a-half 
rupees  for  a  dollar. 


An  asylum  in  Kabul 


ON  September  7,  1973.  a  Dutchman,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  Canadian  entered 
Afghanistan  from  Pakistan.  They  had 
come  from  India  and  were  driving 
what  might  have  been  a  stolen  Volks- 
wagen. Their  knapsacks  were  on  the  back  seat. 
Outside  Kabul  they  picked  up  an  Indian  hitch- 
hiker. They  drove  to  Kandahar  and  then  to 
Herat. 

Herat  is  a  good  contact  point:  it  is  safe  and 
changeless.  When  the  hippie  is  confused  he  re- 


fers to  Herat's  message  board:  "Patrick  it's  be- 
hind the  mirror,"  "Je  reste  a  l' hotel  Yaquin  de- 
puis  le  12 — CJmmbre  no.  1  t' attends"  "Couldn't 
go  Northern  Route.  Left  for  Kandahar  Mon. 
Sept.  24th.  We'll  be  waiting,"  "Estoy  en  el  Ho- 
tel Shaib,"  "Dying  to  see  you.  Peace,  Judy," 
"If  we  are  not  there  on  the  second /look  for  note 
at  Mustapha  Hotel,"  "Hope  you  don't  look  like 
this  from  your  dysentery  [postcard  with  skull 
on  it].  Get  well  soon  and  contact  me  in  Lon- 
don to  hitchhike  Scotland."  And  there  is  the 
occasional  telegram,  such  as  the  following  which 
I  eventually  decided  was  a  birth  announcement: 
"true  has  soon  both  well  num." 

The  travelers  dropped  the  Indian  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  hotel.  Later  they  discov- 
ered that  the  Canadian's  knapsack  had  van- 
ished. Concluding  that  the  Indian  had  stolen  it 
for  the  money  and  passport,  the  three  went  to 
the  Herat  police  station. 

It  is  not  clear  what  happened  then.  The  po- 
lice would  not  say  later  what  exactly  took  place. 
What  is  certain  is  that  when  the  police  asked 
for  identification  none  of  the  three  could  pro- 
duce it.  The  Canadian,  whose  name  was  Peter, 
grew  violent  and  attacked  the  policeman  who 
told  him  he  was  under  arrest.  They  were  all 
handcuffed,  and  because  Peter  was  especially 
violent,  he  was  put  into  leg-irons  as  well  as 
manacles. 

After  being  held  three  days  at  the  Herat  po- 
lice station,  they  were  taken  in  the  back  of  a 
truck,  handcuffed  and  lying  on  the  floor,  the 
bumpy  420  miles  to  Kabul.  This  must  have 
taken  two  days.  The  Englishman  and  the  Dutch- 
man were  released  with  a  warning;  Peter  was 
held.  "And  we  could  hear  him  yelling,"  the 
Dutchman  said. 

About  a  week  later  the  Dutchman  was  walk- 
ing down  a  back  road  in  Kabul  and  saw,  quite 
by  chance,  Peter  shambling  in  the  sun,  still  in 
his  handcuffs  and  manacles.  He  was  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  prison  to  another,  though  at 
the  time  the  Dutchman  thought  he  was  just  be- 
ing allowed  some  fresh  air.  He  was  surprised 
that  Peter  had  not  been  released,  and  felt  it 
must  have  something  to  do  with  Peter's  bad 
temper.  He  contacted  the  British  Embassy. 

The  embassy  official  who  saw  Peter  a  few 
days  later  said  that  he  was  certain  Peter  was 
insane,  either  from  the  ordeal  of  the  Afghan 
prison  or  from  an  imbalance  of  long  standing. 
Peter  was  raving,  and  he  showed  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  badly  beaten.  The  embassy  official 
secured  Peter's  release  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  be  committed  to  the  Kabul  in- 
sane asylum. 

It  was  from  the  Canadian  third  secretary,  a 
man  I  shall  call  Albert,  that  I  heard  this  story. 
Albert  was  nervous.  The  police  had  not  given 
him  any  help,  but  had  said  Peter  had  assaulted 
them.  And  there  was  a  further  problem:  as- 
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Biplane  to  Jet  Plane: 
50  Years  of  Airline  Service 


The  bicentennial  year  of  1976 
marks  the  50th  birthday  of  scheduled 
airline  service  in  America.  It  all  began 
with  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926. 
This  Act  and  later  legislation  pro- 
vided the  regulation,  financial  stability 
and  opportunity  for  expanded 
service,  which  attracted  private 
investment  to  the  field  of  commercial 
aviation  Within  five  years  airlines 
were  spanning  the  country 

Today,  the  airlines  are  the  domi- 
nant intercity  public  transportation 


Index  since  1950  has  risen  120  per 
cent,  the  average  airline  fare  has  gone 
up  less  than  30  per  cent.  In  1950,  a 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles  flight 
cost  $171  In  1976,  the  same  flight - 
more  than  twice  as  fast  — costs  just 
$179  Discount  fares  can  save  up  to 
35  per  cent 

Airlines  and  Mail 

In  1926,  the  Post  Office  helped 
the  airlines  get  off  the  ground  when 


system,  with  a  record  of  safety, 
economy  and  dependability  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Airlines  and  Growth 

We've  flown  a  long  way  in  50 
years1  After  a  first  quarter  century  of 
steady  growth,  the  airlines  in  1 950 
carried  1 9  million  passengers  1 0 
billion  miles.  In  1975,  scheduled 
airlines  carried  more  than  200  million 
passengers  1 63  billion  miles  This 
represents  almost  80  per  cent  of 
intercity  public  passenger  miles 
traveled  in  this  country.  Airlines  also 
account  for  93  per  cent  of  travel  to 
overseas  destinations  The  U.S. 
scheduled  airline  fleet  in  1 976 
includes  2,200  jet  aircraft  worth  $18 
billion,  serving  passengers  and 
shippers  in  thousands  of  communities 
with  13,000  daily  flights. 

Airlines  and  Fares 

Airline  travel  continues  to  be  a 
bargain,  with  many  fares  actually 
cheaper  than  travel  by  car,  bus  or 
rail  Today's  fares  are  substantially 
lower  in  the  U.S.  than  in  Europe  and 
in  virtually  every  other  country  in  the 
world  While  the  Consumer  Price 


it  contracted  for  scheduled  air  mail 
service.  In  1 976,  more  than  8  out  of 
1 0  first  class  letters  will  move  by  air 
between  our  cities.  From  biplane  to 
jet  plane,  the  airlines  have  carried  the 
mail  to  help  America  grow. 

Airlines  and  Freight 

Air  freight  now  moves  millions 
of  tons  of  high-value  commodities 
ranging  from  medicine,  computers 
and  electrical  appliances  to  high- 
fashion  clothes  and  fresh  produce. 
The  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  provide 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
air  freight  transportation  annually  in 
jet  freighters  and  in  the  underbellies 
of  passenger  aircraft. 

Airlines  and  Employment 

The  airlines  in  1 976  will  pay  over 
$6  billion  in  wages  to  300,000 


employees  and  will  make  possible 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  jobs 
in  the  aerospace  and  travel  industries. 
And  airline  growth  means  airport 
growth.  Airports  have  become  small 
cities,  contributing  millions  of  dollars 
in  jobs  and  to  the  strength  of  com- 
munities large  and  small. 

Airlines  and  Defense 

A  half  century  ago  military  pilots 
helped  carry  the  mail.  Today,  the 
responsiveness  and  flexibility  of  the 
scheduled  airline  system,  with  its 
skilled  professionals  and  world-wide 
facilities,  constitutes  a  key  reserve  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency  The 
airline  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  saves 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  m 
readiness  costs. 

Airlines  and  the  Future 

The  next  50  years  will  see  new 
advances  in  scheduled  air  transpor- 
tation service.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  predicts  that  airline 
passenger  traffic  will  increase  by  7 
per  cent  in  1976,  and  about  6  per 
cent  a  year  through  1982. 

Competition  under  common 
sense  controls  has  helped  make 
possible  the  steady  advance  in 
commercial  aviation  since  1926. 
Improvements  in  airline  regulation  are 
needed,  but  before  any  radical 
changes  are  made  in  the  air  trans- 
portation system,  let's  ask: 

Can  we  risk  a  national  asset7 

Can  the  nation  afford  to  jeop- 
ardize a  transportation  system 
that  is  geared  to  the  strength  and 
growth  of  America? 

A  system  that's  working. 


THE  AIRLINES 
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Public  Transportation 
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suming  the  legal  tangle  could  be  unraveled, 
how  was  it  possible  to  get  Peter  out  of  the  coun- 
try if  he  was  raving  mad? 

"I  hate  going  up  to  that  nuthouse,"  said  Al- 
bert. "I  get  depressed. " 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  it,"  I  said. 

"You'd  have  to  be  crazy  to  want  to  go  there," 
said  Albert.  He  gave  an  embarrassed  honk  of 
laughter. 


WE  PARKED  IN  THE  SHADE  of  the 
asylum  to  keep  the  car  out  of  the 
hot  sun,  and  posted  the  driver 
nearby.  Albert  had  been  warned 
that  patients  sometimes  tried  to 
hijack  visitors'  cars.  The  building  was  a  low 
one-story  affair  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof  and 
thick  bars  on  the  windows  on  which  patients 
clung,  staring  out  with  large  eyes.  Their  heads 
were  shaven,  their  faces  were  gray,  and  some 
— clutching  and  balancing  like  monkeys — yelled 
to  us  as  we  passed  by. 

We  were  admitted  by  a  fat,  sad-looking 
guard  in  a  faded  blue  smock  and  skullcap.  He 
shut  the  door  after  us,  and  secured  it  with  two 
bolts  and  a  padlock.  I  took  one  step,  and  the 
stink  hit  me,  a  reek  of  putrescence,  piss,  damp- 
ness, mold,  and  stale  food.  The  chattering  pa- 
tients, all  in  dirty  striped  pajamas,  flocked  over 
to  us.  They  were  skinny,  many  were  old,  but, 
although  their  eyes  were  wild  and  their  teeth 
rotted  to  fangs,  they  did  not  appear  violent. 
Then  it  was  easy  to  see  why:  the  guard,  I  no- 
ticed, was  carrying  a  heavy  truncheon.  He  pad- 
dled his  palm  with  it  as  the  lunatics  frisked 
about  us. 

"Hello,  mister!" 

boo  morning,  sir! 
They  knew  more  English  and  used  it  with 
greater  fluency  than  most  Afghans  I  had  met 
so  far. 

One  put  out  his  dirty  hand,  and  so  as  not  to 
offend  him  I  shook  it.  The  others  were  encour- 
aged. They  gathered,  wagging  their  hands  at 
me,  until  the  guard  raised  his  truncheon,  mak- 
ing them  cower.  I  counted  the  men  as  we  walked 
into  the  ward;  there  were  twenty-six  men,  but 
only  seventeen  beds.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  fit  more  beds  in  the  room — they  were 
less  than  a  foot  apart — but  I  wondered  where 
the  others  slept. 

Under  a  filthy  blanket,  in  a  bed  jammed 
against  the  wall,  Peter  was  sleeping.  His  feet 
protruded  from  the  blanket,  and  I  could  see 
sores  on  his  ankles  from  the  leg-irons,  some 
scabs  the  size  of  quarters.  He  was  tall;  even 
though  he  was  sleeping  in  a  crouched  position, 
his  head  butted  the  top  of  the  bed  and  his  feet 
were  against  the  bars  at  the  bottom  end.  His 
skin  was  yellow-gray,  his  cheeks  sunken,  and  my 
first  thought  was  that  he  was  dead;  he  was  cov- 


ered with  flies — on  his  face,  on  the  blanket,  on 
his  open  sores.  Albert  touched  his  shoulder  and 
shook  him  slightly.  He  did  not  wake;  briefly 
the  flies  left  him,  then  returned. 

"He  sleep,"  said  one  of  the  lunatics.  "No  sleep 
at  night — all  talking  and — "  He  made  flutter- 
ing gestures  with  his  hands  to  indicate  excite- 
ment. 

Albert  said,  "I  think  he's  been  up  all  night. 
We  should  let  him  sleep." 

"What  about  the  food?"  I  asked.  Albert  had 
brought  a  bag  of  chocolate,  cheese,  and  ginger 
ale  because  Peter  had  complained  about  the 
hospital  food. 

"If  I  leave  it  they'll  steal  it,"  he  said. 

We  left,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  about 
five  o'clock.  Peter  was  still  sleeping,  but  he 
woke  up  and  raised  his  head  when  Albert  called 
his  name. 

"Hi,"  he  said  drowsily.  "What  have  you 
got?" 

"Some  food,"  said  Albert.  "How're  you  feel- 
ing?" 

"Okay.  I  want  to  go,"  he  said.  The  blue- 
smocked  guard  was  standing  behind  Albert. 
Peter  said  to  him,  "I'm  going  with  my  friends. 
Let's  go." 

"In  a  few  days,"  said  Albert.  "Here."  He 
opened  the  bag  and  took  out  a  can  of  ginger  ale. 

"Freedom,"  said  Peter  when  Albert  popped 
the  opener. 

Albert  took  out  a  bar  of  Toblerone  chocolate 
and  tore  off  the  wrapper. 

"Freedom,"  said  Peter,  and  he  began  to  eat 
it.  He  had  spoken  the  word  languidly;  he  re- 
peated it,  chanting  in  a  deadened  voice. 

"There's  some  bread  in  the  bag,  and  cheese, 
and  another  can  of  ginger  ale.  You'll  be  okay." 

"English."  A  lunatic  stood  several  feet  away, 
hugging  himself.  "English  iss  goot." 

"Get  me  out  of  here,  man,"  said  Peter.  "Let 
me  come  with  you."  He  spoke  softly,  not  mov- 
ing his  head,  still  eating  the  chocolate.  His 
hands  were  large,  and  I  could  see  the  sores  on 
his  wrists.  The  manacles  must  have  been  huge: 
he  wore  a  six-inch  cuff  of  sores. 

"You've  been  sleeping  a  lot."  said  Albert. 
"That's  good." 

"I  love  candy  bars." 

"Do  you  sleep  at  night?" 

"No."  Peter  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 
"The  past  three  nights  they  tied  me  up." 

The  guard  smiled  and  played  with  his  trun- 
cheon. He  didmt  understand  English.  He  was 
a  bis;  man:  he  had  been  chosen  for  his  size. 

"I  want  to  go.  Get  me  out  of  here." 

"We'll  be  sending  you  back  to  Canada  pret- 
ty soon." 

"No,  I'd  rather  stay  here." 

I  said,  "In  the  hospital?" 

"Afghanistan.  I  love  Afghanistan."  He  lifted 
his  hand  and  kissed  the  largest  sore. 
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alter  Laqueur 


TOE  FUTILITY  OF 
FERRORISM 

le  bombs  seldom  accomplish  anything 


few  days  before  Christmas  a  group 
of  terrorists  broke  into  the  OPEC 
building  in  \  ienna;  the  rest  of  the 
I  h  story  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  and 
need  not  be  retold.  Coming  so  soon 
hr  the  attacks  of  the  South  Moluccan  sepa- 
lists  in  the  Netherlands,  the  incident  occa- 
ined  great  hand-wringing  and  tooth-grinding 
tong  editorialists  all  over  the  globe  with 
|e  comments  about  the  power  concentrated 
the  hands  of  a  few  determined  individuals 
1  harrowing  predictions  as  to  what  all  this 
lild  mean  for  the  future.  Because  the  signifi- 
I  ice  of  terrorism  is  not  yet  widely  understood, 
|h  a  nine  days'  wonder  could  be  regarded 
an  action  of  world-shaking  political  conse- 
bnce.  Yet,  when  the  shooting  was  over,  when 
R  terrorists  had  vanished  from  the  headlines 
1  the  small  screen,  it  appeared  that  they  were 

I  no  means  nearer  to  their  aims.  It  was  not 
•n  clear  what  they  had  wanted.  Their  opera- 

In  in  Vienna  had  been  meticulously  prepared, 
I.  they  seemed  to  have  only  the  haziest  notion 
what  they  intended  to  achieve.  They  broad- 

I I  a  document  which,  dealing  with  an  obscure 
meet  and  written  in  left-wing  sectarian  lan- 
l|ige,  might  just  as  well  have  been  broadcast 

Chinese  as  far  as  the  average  Austrian  lis- 
|  er  w  as  concerned. 

The  Vienna  terrorists  claimed  to  be  acting 
behalf  of  the  Palestinian  revolution,  but  only 
e  of  them  were  Arabs  and  it  is  not  certain 
t  there  was  a  single  Palestinian  among  them, 
eir  leader  was  the  notorious  "Carlos,"  a  Ven- 
Jielan  trained  in  Moscow  and  supported  by 
l.ban  intelligence  in  Paris — a  branch  of  the 
llviet  KGB.  Yet  the  operation,  according  to 
Egyptian  press,  was  paid  for  by  Colonel 


Qaddafi.  The  working  of  modern  transnational 
terrorism  with  its  ties  to  Moscow  and  Havana, 
its  connections  with  Libya  and  Algeria,  resem- 
ble those  of  a  multinational  corporation:  when- 
ever multinational  corporations  sponsor  patriot- 
ic causes,  the  greatest  of  caution  is  called  for. 

Similar  caution  is  required  if  one  is  to  avoid 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  terrorism  today. 
It  is  true  that  no  modern  state  can  guarantee 
the  life  and  safety  of  all  of  its  citizens  all  of 
the  time,  but  it  is  not  true  that  terrorists  some- 
how acquire  '"enormous  power"  ( to  quote  our 
editorialists  )  if  they  kidnap  a  few  dozen  citizens, 
as  in  Holland,  or  even  a  dozen  oil  ministers, 
as  in  Vienna.  If  a  mass  murder  had  happened 
in  Vienna  on  that  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
long  obituaries  of  Sheik  Yamani  and  his  col- 
leagues would  have  been  published — and  within 
twenty-four  hours,  ambitious  and  competent 
men  in  Tehran  and  Caracas,  in  Baghdad  and  in 
Kuwait,  would  have  replaced  them.  Terrorists 
and  newspapermen  share  the  naive  assumption 
that  those  whose  names  make  the  headlines 
have  power,  that  getting  one's  name  on  the  front 
page  is  a  major  political  achievement.  This  as- 
sumption typifies  the  prevailing  muddled  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  terrorism. 

In  recent  years  urban  terrorism  has  supersed- 
ed guerrilla  warfare  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  As  decolonization  came  to  an  end  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  guerrilla  activity.  Fur- 
thermore, rural  guerrillas  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  "encirclement  of  the  city  by 
the  countryside"  (the  universal  remedy  advo- 
cated by  the  Chinese  ten  years  ago)  was  of 
doubtful  value  if  four-fifths  (or  more)  of  the 
population  are  city  dwellers,  as  happens  to  be 
the  case  in  most  Western  industrialized  coun- 
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IBM  Imports 

How  one  company's  people  and  products  are  helping  find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  world's  problems 


Kansas  City  Water  Department  engineer  takes  a  sample  of  Missouri  River  water 
for  use  in  some  of  the  1,200  laboratory  tests  conducted  every  day. 


New  efficiency  in 
purifying 'Big  Muddy' 


Each  day  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Water  Department  has  the  enormous 
job  of  pumping  and  purifying  100  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  from  the  Missouri 
River,  which  by  the  time  it  gets  to 
Kansas  City,  has  really  earned  its  nick- 
name, "Big  Muddy." 

In  the  summer  of  1973,  the  city 
water  department  installed  an  IBM 
computer  to  help  it  operate  more  effi- 
ciently. The  computer's  immediate 
contribution  was  in  more  produc  e 
use  of  electricity.  The  average  peak 


power  demand  per  million  gallons 
pumped  has  been  cut  by  13  per  cent, 
and  city  officials  say  the  system  has 
more  than  paid  its  way  in  power  savings. 

More  recently,  programs  have  been 
developed  to  use  the  computer  to  im- 
prove procedures  in  the  purification 
process  itself.  The  department  conducts 
an  average  of  1,200  laboratory  tests  a 
day.  That  figure  may  rise  to  6,000  a 
day  in  the  winter  and  spring  when 
rapid  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
river  water  make  the  process  of  water 


purification  most  difficult. 

According  to  water  department  offi- 
cials, the  computer  helps  the  staff  re- 
spond more  quickly  to  changes  in  thd 
river  and  to  reduce  the  overall  use  of 
chemicals  needed  to  purify  the  waterj 
The  result  is  consistently  better  drink- 
ing water  with  greater  control  of  costs) 
for  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 


Less  paperwork 
for  policemen 

The  police  in  Longview,  Texas  re 
port  spending  more  time  on  patrol  and 
less  on  paperwork  since  installing  IBMi 
typing  and  dictating  equipment.  Im- 
mediately after  investigating  a  crime  or 
an  accident,  an  officer  dictates  his  re- 
port from  the  nearest  phone.  It  is  re- 
corded and  typed  in  draft  by  a  clerk. 
The  typewriter  then  produces  final  cop- 
ies automatically  at  150  words-a-min- 
ute.  According  to  police  officials,  the 
system  gives  patrolmen  and  detectives 
more  time  to  do  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  jobs.  It  also  provides 
fuller,  more  accurate  reports  because 
the  officers  dictate  them  while  the  facts 
are  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 
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inancial  assistant  Marcia  Shannon,  using  small  computer,  finds  she  can 
\fnplete  reports  in  an  hour  that  used  to  take  two  or  three  days. 


Small  computer  proves  effective 
tool  in  managing  small  business 


In  today  s  economic  climate,  busi- 
es management  is  becoming  increas- 
gly  complex.  Large  companies  have 
ien  able  to  keep  pace  with  this  com- 
exity  by  using  modern  data  process- 
g  techniques.  But  in  the  past  many 
lall  businesses  simply  could  not  af- 
rd  the  necessary  equipment. 

IBM's  System/32,  a  computer  spe- 
ally  designed  for  small  business,  was 
troduced  to  meet  this  need.  The  first 
>mpany  to  install  it  was  Midwest  In- 
iistries,  an  Omaha,  Nebraska  construc- 
)n  firm.  Within  a  month  the  company 
as  making  significant  savings. 

"When  we  did  our  job  cost  reports 
anually,  they  could  get  so  far  behind 
at  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  make 
eaningful  management  decisions," 
ys  Midwest  chairman  Al  Daubman. 
"oday,  all  our  information  is  kept  right 


up  to  date  on  the  computer.  We  can 
look  at  each  current  project  and  try 
various  adjustments  to  increase  our 
productivity  and  profitability.  We've 
already  found  and  corrected  one  prob- 
lem that  was  costing  us  three  times 
what  we're  paying  for  the  computer." 

The  System/32  is  the  first  IBM 
computer  to  be  marketed  with  com- 
plete industry  application  packages 
available  right  from  the  start.  This  en- 
abled Midwest  to  begin  producing  re- 
ports the  day  after  the  computer  was 
installed. 

"Our  reports  are  much  more  read- 
able than  they  were  before,  with  far 
more  accuracy,"  says  financial  assistant, 
Marcia  Shannon.  "With  the  System/32, 
I  can  now  complete  a  report  in  one 
hour  that  previously  took  me  two  to 
three  days  to  do  by  hand." 


Advertisement 

Practical  texts 
help  math  teachers 
and  students 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  61  per 
cent  of  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
26  and  35  can't  decide  whether  the 
"large  economy  size"  in  a  grocery  store 
is  really  more  economical,  and  60  per 
cent  can't  figure  out  the  cost  of  new 
carpeting  for  a  room. 

To  better  equip  children  for  such 
everyday  calculations,  a  highly  effec- 
tive math  program  for  elementary 
schools  has  been  developed  by  Science 
Besearch  Associates,  a  subsidiary  of 
IBM.  In  two  years  of  field  tests  across 
the  country,  student  achievement  scores 
were  15-49  per  cent  higher  than  nor- 
mally expected  for  grades  one  through 
eight.  The  program  now  is  being 
adopted  for  regular  use  by  many 
schools  nationwide. 


Teacher  Susan  Phillips  of  Underwood 
Hills  Elementary  School  in  Omaha's 
Westsidc  Community  Schools,  Dist.  66, 
involves  students  in  math  problems. 


The  textbooks  and  teacher  guides, 
designed  to  make  it  easier  for  children 
to  learn— and  for  teachers  to  teach— 
loc  us  on  practical  math.  While  there's 
still  plenty  of  drill  to  ensure  mastery  of 
the  basic  skills,  many  of  the  problems 
deal  with  everyday  situations  such  as 
the  supermarket  or  the  cafeteria  so  that 
students  can  see  the  usefulness  of  what 
they  are  learning.  Since  some  students 
learn  faster  than  others,  the  program 
can  he  individualized  to  help  them 
progress  at  their  own  pace. 

IBM 


Administrative  productivity  helps  hospital  meet  growth  problem 

With  the  rise  in  the  demand  for  health  care,  many  small  hospitals  need  to 
increase  productivity  in  handling  the  reports  required  by  government  and 
private  health  insurance  programs. 

Taft  Hospital,  in  San  Patricio  County,  Texas  faced  such  a  productivity 
problem  in  1973.  Taft  had  40  beds,  112  employees,  two  doctors— and  60  per- 
cent of  its  patients  on  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  Taft  met  the  challenge  by 
installing  a  small  IBM  computer.  "We  were  facing  a  three-month  backlog  of 
paperwork,"  says  hospital  administrator  Leo  Davis,  "and  it  was  getting  worse 
every  day,  with  more  requests  for  reports.  Before  we  developed  our  computer 
system  we  simply  couldn't  comply." 

Today,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  hospital's  paperwork  stays  current  with 
the  help  of  the  computer.  This,  he  says,  has  made  it  possible  for  Taft  to  con- 
template future  growth.  Since  solving  the  problem,  the  hospital  lias  increased 
its  staff  by  four  doctors  and  is  adding  40  new  beds  this  year. 


tries — and  quite  a  few  Latin-American  com1 
tries  too.  With  the  transfer  of  operations  froi 
the  countryside  to  the  cities,  the  age  of  th 
"urban  guerrilla"  dawned.  But  the  very  ten 
''urban  guerrilla"'  is  problematical.  There  hav 
been  revolutions,  civil  wars,  insurrections,  an 
coups  d'etat  in  the  cities,  but  hardly  ever  guej 
rilla  warfare.  That  occurs  in  towns  only  if  put 
lie  order  has  completely  collapsed,  and  if  arme 
bands  roam  freely.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  i 
rare,  and  it  never  lasts  longer  than  a  few  hours 
at  most  a  few  days.  Either  the  insurgents  ovei 
throw  the  government  in  a  frontal  assault,  o 
they  are  defeated.  The  title  "urban  guerrilla 
is  in  fact  a  public-relations  term  for  terrorism 
terrorists  usually  dislike  being  called  terrorists 
preferring  the  more  romantic  guerrilla  image 
There  are  basic  differences  between  the  run 
guerrilla  and  the  urban  terrorist:  mobility  am 
hiding  are  the  essence  of  guerrilla  warfare,  an 
this  is  impossible  in  towns.  It  is  not  true  that  th 
slums  ( and  the  rich  quarters )  of  the  big  citie 
provide  equally  good  sanctuaries.  Rural  guei 
rillas  operate  in  large  units  and  gradually  tran 
form  themselves  into  battalions,  regiments,  an< 
even  divisions.  They  carry  out  political  and  so 
cial  reforms  in  "liberated  zones,"  openly  prop 
agandize,  and  build  up  their  organizationa 
network.  In  towns,  where  this  cannot  be  done 
urban  terrorists  operate  in  units  of  three,  four1 
or  five;  the  whole  "movement"  consists  of 
few  hundred,  often  only  a  few  dozen,  members 
This  is  the  source  of  their  operational  strengt 
and  their  political  weakness.  For  while  it  i 
difficult  to  detect  small  groups,  and  while  the; 
can  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage,  politically 
they  are  impotent.  A  year  or  two  ago  anxious 
newspaper  readers  in  the  Western  world  wer 
led  to  believe  that  the  German  Baader-Meinho 
group,  the  Japanese  Red  Army,  the  Symbione& 
Liberation  Army,  and  the  British  Angry  Bri 
gade  were  mass  movements  that  ought  to  bf 
taken  very  seriously  indeed.  Their  "communi 
ques"  were  published  in  the  mass  media;  then 
were  earnest  sociological  and  psychologica 
studies  on  the  background  of  their  members 
their  "ideology"  was  analyzed  in  tedious  detai 
Yet  these  were  groups  of  between  five  and  fift) 
members.  Their  only  victories  were  in  the  are 
of  publicity. 


Terrorist  mvths 


David  Wilhelmson 


THE  current  terrorist  epidemic  ha 
mystified  a  great  many  people,  an< 
various  explanations  have  been  o 
fered — most  of  them  quite  wrong 
Only  a  few  will  be  mentioned  here 
Political  terror  is  a  new  and  unprecedented 
phenomenon.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  only  the 
manifestations  of  terror  have  changed.  The  pres- 
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Iiidemic  is  mild  compared  with  previous 
Laks.  There  were  more  assassinations  of 
Ig  statesmen  in  the  1890s  in  both  America 
Europe,  when  terrorism  had  more  support- 
lian  at  the  present  time.  Nor  is  terrorist 
Ine  a  novelty.  In  1884  Johannes  Most,  a 
Bin  Social  Democrat  turned  anarchist,  pub- 
B  in  New  York  a  manual,  Revolutionary 
in)  Warfare,  with  the  subtitle  "A  Hand- 
I  of  Instruction  Regarding  the  Use  and 
li'acture  of  Nytroglycerine,  Dynamite,  Gun- 
1,  Fulminating  Mercury,  Bombs,  Arson, 
|is,  etc."  Most  pioneered  the  idea  of  the 
kbomb  and  argued  that  the  liquidation  of 
r  was  not  murder  because  murder  was  the 
I.  killing  of  a  human  being,  whereas  police- 
Ilid  not  belong  in  this  category, 
lis  sometimes  argued  that  guerrilla  and 
list  movements  in  past  ages  were  sporadic 
Essentially  apolitical.  But  this  is  not  so; 
Ijssian  anarchists  of  the  last  century  were 
111  organized  as  any  contemporary  move- 
land  their  ideological  and  political  sophis- 
l»n  was,  if  anything,  higher.  The  same  goes 
m  guerrilla  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
luerrilla  literature  published  in  Europe  in 
|i)30s  and  1840s  is  truly  modern  in  almost 
R  respect.  It  refers  to  "bases,"  "liberated 
I"  "protracted  war"  as  well  as  the  gradual 
lormation  of  guerrilla  units  into  a  regular 
I  The  basic  ideas  of  Mao  and  Castro  all 
kred  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago. 
t.rrorism  is  left-wing  and  revolutionary  in 
icter.  Terrorists  do  not  believe  in  liberty 
eility  or  fraternity.  Historically,  they  are 
Is,  contemptuous  of  the  masses,  believing 
I  historical  mission  of  a  tiny  minority.  It 
j  iid  about  the  Tupamaros  that  one  had  to 
Fli.D.  to  be  a  member.  This  was  an  exag- 
|on  but  not  by  very  much.  Their  manifestos 
f>e  phrased  in  left-wing  language,  but  pre- 
I  generations  of  terrorists  proclaimed  Fas- 
pi  deas.  Nineteenth-century  European  par- 
pi  and  guerrillas  fighting  Napoleon  were 
inly  right-wing.  The  Spanish  guerrilleros 
id  to  reintroduce  the  Inquisition,  the  Ital- 
jfiirned  the  houses  of  all  citizens  suspected 
fct-wing  ideas.  Closer  to  our  own  period, 
KA  and  the  Macedonian  IMRO  at  various 
t  in  their  history  had  connections  with  Fas- 
fcind  Communism.  The  ideology  of  terrorist 
inents  such  as  the  Stern  gang  and  the  Pop- 
rront  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  en- 
■  isses  elements  of  the  extreme  Left  and 
1.  Slogans  change  with  intellectual  fash- 
iand  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
!  eal  inspiration  underlying  terrorism  is  a 
ioating  activism  that  can  with  equal  ease 
Iright  or  left.  It  is  the  action  that  counts. 
Irrorism  appears  whenever  people  have 
jr  ne,  legitimate  grievances.  Remove  the 
■ance  and  terror  will  cease.  The  prescrip- 


tion seems  plausible  enough,  but  experience  does' 
not  bear  it  out.  On  the  level  of  abstract  reason- 
ing it  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  would  be  no 
violence  if  no  one  had  a  grievance  or  felt  frus- 
tration. But  in  practice  there  will  always  be 
disaffected,  alienated,  and  highly  aggressive 
people  claiming  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  intolerable  and  that  only  violence  will  bring 
a  change.  Some  of  their  causes  may  even  be 
real  and  legitimate — but  unfulhllable.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  separatist  demands  of  minorities, 
which,  if  acceded  to,  would  result  in  the  emer- 
gence of  nonviable  states  and  the  crippling  of 
society.  It  is  always  the  fashion  to  blame  the 
state  or  the  "system"  for  every  existing  injus- 
tice. But  some  of  the  problems  may  simply  be 
insoluble,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  No  state  or 
social  system  can  be  better  than  the  individuals 
constituting  it. 

It  is  ultimately  the  perception  of  grievance 
that  matters,  not  the  grievance  itself.  At  one 
time  a  major  grievance  may  be  fatalistically 
accepted,  whereas  at  another  time  (or  else- 
where) a  minor  grievance  may  produce  the 
most  violent  reaction.  A  comparison  of  terrorist 
activities  over  the  last  century  shows,  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt,  that  violent  protest  move- 
ments do  not  appear  where  despotism  is  worst 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  permissive  democratic 
societies  or  ineffective  authoritarian  regimes. 
There  were  no  terrorist  movements  in  Nazi 
Germany,  nor  in  Fascist  Italy,  nor  in  any  of 
the  Communist  countries.  The  Kurdish  insur- 
gents were  defeated  by  the  Iraqi  government 
in  early  1975  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  whereas 
terrorism  in  Ulster  continues  for  many  years 
now  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  The  Iraqis 
succeeded  not  because  they  satisfied  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Kurds  but  simply  because  they 
could  not  care  less  about  public  opinion  abroad. 

Terror  is  highly  effective.  Terror  is  noisy,  it 
catches  the  headlines.  Its  melodrama  inspires 
horror  and  fascination.  But  seen  in  .historical 
perspective,  it  has  hardly  ever  had  a  lasting 
effect.  Guerrilla  wars  have  been  successful  only 
against  colonial  rule,  and  the  age  of  colonialism 
is  over.  Terrorism  did  have  a  limited  effect  at 
a  time  of  general  war,  but  only  in  one  instance 
(Cuba)  has  a  guerrilla  movement  prevailed  in 
peacetime.  But  the  constellation  in  Cuba  was 
unique  and,  contrary  to  Castro's  expectations, 
there  were  no  repeat  performances  elsewhere 
in  Latin  America.  The  Vietnam  war  in  its  deci- 
sive phase  was  no  longer  guerrilla  in  character. 
There  is  no  known  case  in  modern  history  of  a 
terrorist  movement  seizing  political  power,  al- 
though terror  has  been  used  on  the  tactical  level 
by  radical  political  parties.  Society  will  tolerate 
terrorism  as  long  as  it  is  no  more  than  a  nui- 
sance. Once  insecurity  spreads  and  terror  be- 
comes a  real  danger,  the  authorities  are  no 
longer  blamed  for  disregarding  human  rights 


'Terror  is  noisy. 
It  catches  the 
headlines.  But 
seen  in  histori- 
cal perspective, 
it  has  hardly 
ever  had  a 
lasting  effect. 
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in  their  struggle  against  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cry  goes  up  for  more  repressive  measures, 
irrespective  of  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  in 
human  rights.  The  state  is  always  so  much 
stronger  than  the  terrorists,  whose  only  hope 
for  success  is  to  prevent  the  authorities  from 
using  their  full  powers.  If  the  terrorist  is  the 
fish — following  Mao  Tse-tung's  parable — the 
permissiveness  and  the  inefficiency  of  liberal 
society  is  the  water.  As  Regis  Debray,  apostle 
of  the  Latin-American  guerrillas,  wrote  about 
the  Tupamaros:  "By  digging  the  grave  of  lib- 
eral Uruguay,  they  dug  their  own  grave." 

The  importance  of  terrorism  will  grow- 
enormously  in  the  years  to  come  as  the  de- 
structive power  of  its  weapons  increases. 
This  danger  does  indeed  exist,  with  the  increas- 
ing availability  of  missiles,  nuclear  material, 
and  highly  effective  poisons.  But  it  is  part  of  a 
wider  problem,  that  of  individuals  blackmailing 
society.  To  engage  in  nuclear  ransom,  a  "terror- 
ist movement"  is  not  needed;  a  small  group  of 
madmen  or  criminals,  or  just  one  person,  could 
be  equally  effective — perhaps  even  more  so.  The 
smaller  the  group,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be 
to  identify  and  combat. 

Political  terrorists  are  more  intelligent  and 
less  cruel  than  "ordinary"  criminals.  Most  po- 
litical terrorists  in  modern  times  have  been  of 
middle-  or  upper-class  origin,  and  many  of 
them  have  had  a  higher  education.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  rarely  shown  intelligence,  let 
alone  political  sophistication.  Larger  issues  and 
future  perspectives  are  of  little  interest  to  them, 
and  they  are  quite  easily  manipulated  by  foreign 
intelligence  services.  As  for  cruelty,  the  "ordi- 
nary" criminal,  unlike  the  terrorist,  does  not  be- 
lieve in  indiscriminate  killing.  He  may  torture  a 
victim,  but  this  will  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
for  he  is  motivated  by  material  gain  and  not  by 
fanaticism.  The  motivation  of  the  political  ter- 
rorist is  altogether  different.  Since,  in  his  eyes, 
everyone  but  himself  is  guilty,  restraints  do  not 
exist. 

Political  terror  therefore  tends  to  be  less 
humane  than  the  variety  practiced  by  "ordi- 
nary" criminals.  The  Palestinian  terrorists  have 
specialized  in  killing  children,  while  the  Provi- 
sional IRA  has  concentrated  its  attacks  against 
Protestant  workers,  and  this  despite  their  pro- 
fessions of  "proletarian  internationalism."  It  is 
the  terrorists'  aim  not  just  to  kill  their  oppo- 
nents but  to  spread  confusion  and  fear.  It  is 
part  of  the  terrorist  indoctrination  to  kill  the 
humanity  of  the  terrorist — all  this,  of  course, 
for  a  more  humane  and  just  world  order. 

Terrorists  are  poor,  hungry,  and  desperate 
human  beings.  Terrorist  groups  without  power- 
ful protectors  are  indeed  poor.  But  modern 
transnational  terrorism  is,  more  often  than  not, 
big  business.  According  to  a  spokesman  of  the 
Palestine  "Rejection  Front"  in  an  interview 
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with  the  Madrid  newspaper  Platforma,  th 
come  of  the  PLO  is  as  great  as  that  of  ceil 
Arab  countries,  such  as  Jordan,  with  payrrl 
by  the  oil  countries  on  the  order  of  $150  mil 
to  $200  million.  Officials  of  the  organizatf 
are  paid  $5,000  a  month  and  more,  and  e\ 
one  gets  a  car  as  a  matter  of  course;  they  1 
acquired  chalets  and  bank  accounts  in  Swi 
land.  But  the  "Rejection  Front,"  financed 
Iraq,  Libya,  and  Algeria  is  not  kept  on  a  sta) 
tion  diet  either.  The  Argentine  ERP  and] 
Montoneros  have  amassed  many  millions] 
dollars  through  bank  robberies  and  extort 
Various  Middle  Eastern  and  East  Euroj 
governments  give  millions  to  terrorist  m 
ments  from  Ulster  to  the  Philippines.  r, 
abundance  of  funds  makes  it  possible  to  en£ 
in  all  kinds  of  costly  operations,  to  bribe 
cials,  and  to  purchase  sophisticated  weap 
At  the  same  time,  the  surfeit  of  money  br< 
corruption.  The  terrorists  are  no  longer  i 
and  hungry  after  prolonged  exposure  to 
in   Hilton  hotels.  They  are  still  capable 
carrying  out  gangster-style  operations  of  si 
duration,  but  they  become  useless  for  long  c 
paigns  involving  hardship  and  privation. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  political  terro 
always  reprehensible  or  could  never  be  effect 
The  assassination  of  Hitler  or  Stalin  in 
1920s  or  1930s  would  not  only  have  chan 
the  course  of  history,  it  would  have  saved 
lives  of  millions  of  people.  Terrorism  is  mor 
justified  whenever  there  is  no  other  remedy 
an  intolerable  situation.  Yet  it  seldom  occ 
and  virtually  never  succeeds,  where  tyra. 
is  harshest. 


The  terrorist's  friei 


Events  in  recent  years  offer  cert 
obvious  lessons  to  terrorists.  Th 
lessons  run  against  the  terrorist  gn 
and  have  not  yet  been  generally 
cepted.  For  example,  terror  is  alw 
far  more  popular  against  foreigners  than  aga 
one's  own  countrymen.  The  only  terrorists 
our  time  who  have  had  any  success  at  all 
those  identifying  themselves  with  a  religi 
or  national  minority.  It  is  sectarian-chauvii 
support  that  counts,  not  drab,  quasirevoluti 
ary  phraseology;  Irish,  Basques,  Arabs,  i 
the  rest  have  found  this  out  by  trial  and  en 
The  media  are  a  terrorist's  best  friend.  The 
rorist's  act  by  itself  is  nothing.  Publicity  is 
Castro  was  the  great  master  of  the  public-p 
tions  technique,  from  whom  all  terrorists  sho 
learn;  with  less  than  300  men  he  created 
impression  of  having  a  force  of  overwhelm 
strength  at  his  disposal.  But  the  media  an 
fickle  friend,  constantly  in  need  of  divers 
and  new  angles.  Terrorists  will  always  have 
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oovative;  they  are  the  super-entertainers 
r  time.  Seen  in  this  light  the  abduction  of 
PEC  ministers  rates  high  marks, 
e  timing  of  the  operation  is  also  of  para- 
't  importance,  for  if  it  clashes  with  other 
rtant  events,  such  as  a  major  sports  events 
latural  disaster,  the  impact  will  be  greatly 
ed.  Whenever  terrorists  blackmail  govern- 
>,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  press  realis- 
mands.  Democratic  authorities  will  instinc- 
give  in  to  blackmail — but  only  up  to  a 
.  The  demand  for  money  or  the  release  of 
terrorist  prisoners  is  a  realistic  demand, 
lere  are  limits  beyond  which  no  govern- 
can  go,  as  various  terrorist  groups  have 
[  out  to  their  detriment, 
/chiatrists,  social  workers,  and  clergymen 
ie  terrorist's  next-best  friends.  They  are 
to  advise,  to  assuage,  and  to  mediate, 
aeir  offer  to  help  should  always  be  accept- 
'  the  terrorist.  These  men  and  women  of 
vill  think  they  know  more  than  others 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  soul  and  that 
have  the  compassion  required  for  under- 
ing  the  feelings  of  "desperate  men."  But  a 
ed  study  of  the  human  psyche  is  hardly 
|d  to  understand  the  terrorist  phenomenon; 
sic  techniques  have  been  known  to  every 
:specting  gangster  throughout  history.  It 
former  terrorist,  the  renegade,  who  has 
lionally  been  the  terrorist's  most  dangerous 
liient.   Once  again,   the  terrorist  should 
f  forget  that  he  exists  only  because  the 
Srities  are  prevented  by  public  opinion  at 
I  and  abroad  from  exercising  their  full 
i~  against  him.  If  a  terrorist  wishes  to  sur- 
ne  should  not  create  the  impression  that  he 
[  be  a  real  menace,  unless,  of  course,  he 
hnctuaries  in  a  foreign  country  and  strong 
)  rt  from  a  neighboring  power.  In  this  case 
hal  terrorism  turns  into  surrogate  warfare 
ihanges  its  character,  and  then  there  is 
Is  the  danger  that  it  may  lead  to  real,  full- 
■var. 

|;ent  terrorist  experience  offers  some  les- 

10  governments  too.  If  governments  did  not 
fn  to  terrorist  demands,  there  would  be  no 
I,  or  it  would  be  very  much  reduced  in  scale. 
[  ttitude  of  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  and 
linister  of  the  Interior,  who  virtually  shook 
terrorists'  hands,  is  not  only  aesthetically 
pasing,  it  is  also  counterproductive.  It  may 

11  few  human  lives  in  the  short  run,  but  it 
linvitation  to  further  such  acts  and  greater 
l?hed.  However,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
It  determined  action  from  democratic  gov- 
Ints  in  present  conditions.  In  wartime 
I  governments  will  sacrifice  whole  armies 
lit  a  moment's  hesitation.  In  peace  they 
1  gue  that  one  should  not  be  generous  with 
I  people's  lives.  Western  politicians  and 
lialists  still  proclaim  that  terrorism  is  con- 


demned "by  the  whole  civilized  world,"  forget- 
ting that  the  "civilized  world"  covers  no  more 
than  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Many  countries  train,  equip,  and  finance 
terrorists,  and  a  few  sympathetic  governments 
will  always  provide  sanctuary.  Western  security 
services  may  occasionally  arrest  and  sentence 
foreign  terrorists,  but  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  for  they  know  that  sooner  or  later 
one  of  their  aircraft  will  be  hijacked  or  one  of 
their  politicians  abducted.  Ilyich  Ramirez  San- 
chez ("Carlos"),  the  Venezuelan  terrorist,  is 
wanted  in  Britain  for  attempted  murder,  yet 
Scotland  Yard  decided  last  December  not  to 
press  for  his  extradition  from  Algiers.  For,  in 
the  words  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  "the 
trial  of  an  international  terrorist  could  lead  to 
political  repercussions  and  acts  of  terrorist  re- 
prisals." A  good  case  could  be  made  for  not 
arresting  foreign  terrorists  in  the  first  place  but 
simply  deporting  them.  The  European  govern- 
ments on  a  West  German  initiative  have  had 
some  urgent  deliberations  in  recent  weeks  as  to 
how  to  collaborate  in  combating  terror.  But,  ac- 
cording to  past  experience,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er international  cooperation  will  be  of  much 
help  unless  it  is  worldwide. 

These  observations  do  not,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  South  Moluccans,  the  Kurds,  and  other 
such  groups  in  the  world  of  terrorism.  They 
fight  only  for  national  independence;  they  are 
on  their  own  because  they  fulfill  no  useful  politi- 
cal function  as  far  as  the  Russians  and  the  Cu- 
bans are  concerned.  The  Libyans  and  Algerians 
will  not  support  them  because  they  belong  to 
the  wrong  religion  or  ethnic  group,  and  even 
South  Yemen  will  not  give  them  shelter.  They 
are  the  proletariat  of  the  terrorist  world. 


"Terrorists  do 
not  believe  in 
liberty  or  egali- 
ty  or  fraternity. 
Historically, 
they  are  elitists, 
contemptuous 
of  the  masses." 


Terrorism  is,  OF  course,  a  danger,  but 
magnifying  its  importance  is  even 
more  dangerous.  Modern  society  may 
be  vulnerable  to  attack,  but  it  is  also 
exceedingly  resilient.  A  plane  is  hi- 
jacked, but  all  others  continue  to  fly.  A  bank 
is  robbed,  but  the  rest  continue  to  function.  All 
oil  ministers  are  abducted,  and  yet  not  a  single 
barrel  of  oil  is  lost. 

Describing  the  military  exploits  of  his  Bed- 
ouin warriors,  Lawrence  of  Arabia  once  noted 
that  they  were  on  the  whole  good  soldiers,  but 
for  their  unfortunate  belief  that  a  weapon  was 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  noise  it  created. 
Present-day  attitudes  towards  terrorism  in  the 
Western  world  are  strikingly  similar.  Terrorism 
creates  tremendous  noise.  It  will  continue  to 
cause  destruction  and  the  loss  of  human  life. 
It  will  always  attract  much  publicity  but,  po- 
litically, it  tends  to  be  ineffective.  Compared 

with  other  dangers  threatening  mankind,  it  is  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
almost  irrelevant.  □     MARCH  1976 
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BOOKS 


THE  RULE  OF  SENTENCE 


by  Jimmy  Breslin 

1876,    by    Gore    Vidal.  Random 

House,  $10. 

WORDS,  AFTER  ALL,  de- 
fine us,"  writes  Gore 
Vidal.  The  reader's 
mind  then  staggers 
about  as  it  is  exposed 
to  Vidal's  dazzling  sentences.  How 
do  you  envision  this  person  whose 
words  turn  each  page  into  a  tray  of 
jewelry?  As  a  bullfighter,  perhaps. 
Arrogant  body  drawn  like  a  bow, 
eyes  disdainful.  The  clumsy  stupid 
bull  so  easy  to  handle  that  the  great 
danger  is  boredom.  Or  maybe  he 
should  be  seen,  Gore  Vidal,  as  a 
prizefighter  born  with  hands  that 
think.  Left  hook.  The  other  man 
covers  and  moves  away  from  the  left 
hook.  Another  left  hook.  Moving 
away  again.  A  third  left  hook.  More 
moving  away.  Moving  away  from 
the  left  hook  and  directly  into  the 
fine  right  hand,  which  was  the  idea 
from  the  beginning.  Head  moving 
into  the  right  hand,  right  hand  mov- 
ing into  the  head.  And  Vidal  walks 
to  the  corner  without  as  much  as  a 
glance  back.  The  referee  counts  the 
fight  to  an  end,  and  Vidal's  second, 
swinging  through  the  ropes,  holds 
aloft  a  comb.  But  the  comb  is  not 
needed — the  fighter  has  not  even 
broken  sweat. 

However,  more  sensible  thoughts 
arise  as  the  reading  goes  on.  Writers 
most  certainly  are  not  heroic  figures. 
They  drink  much  less  than  insurance 


salesmen,  they  are  poor  lovers,  and 
they  cannot  fight.  I  once  saw  two 
great  he-man  writers  have  a  tremen- 
dous go  at  each  other — eyes  closed, 
hands  flailing  like  Wellesley  under- 
graduates. Ernest  Hemingway?  My 
dear  old  friend  from  Broadway, 
M.  Harry  (Champ)  Segal, assures  us, 
"He  was  the  world's  greatest  writer, 
but  he  didn't  even  know  how  to  make 
a  fist." 

How,  then,  do  the  words  of  1876 
define  the  writer?  Examine  first  the 
words: 

Whenever  I  see  trees  falling 
before  the  wind,  hear  thunder, 
observe  the  sea  furious,  1  think 
of  the  December  day  and  the 
paleness  of  the  mothers  face  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  redness  of 
her  blood,  that  endless  hemor- 
rhaging of  blood. 

Certainly  there  were  hundreds 
of  smart  equipages;  and  innu- 
merable fine  horses,  snorting 
steam  like  so  many  railway  en- 
gines: in  the  modern  industrial 
age  the  writer  must  use  only  me- 
chanical references  to  define  old- 
fashioned  fleshly  things. 

Of  the  three  Delmonico  restau- 
rants, the  one  at  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Union  Square  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  fashionable.  The 
carpeting  is  thick.  The  lamps  are 
richly  shaded.  How  important  it 
is  to  see  the  food  plainly,  yet  not 
to  see  or  to  be  seen  too  closely 
by  those  one  dines  with!  Damask 
curtains   comfortably  contained 


the  warmth  but  not  the  heat  th 
one  gets  so  often  in  overcrowdt 
poorly  ventilated  eating  places. 

All  of  which  leaves  you  withl 
notion  of  Vidal  as  a  man  sittinjl 
Italy  for  six  months  while  this  rj 
nificent  gift  with  which  he  was  I 
pours  out  the  words  in  arrangem 
which  please  the  mind,  please 
ear,  please  the  palate.  Somewh 
somebody  may  be  able  to  write 
tences  as  well  as  Vidal,  but  I  wor 
who  there  is  who  can  write  as  eas 
Vidal's  is  a  smashing  gift,  allov 
him  to  write  with  so  much  less  ef 
than  is  usually  associated  with 
trade.  Which  is  a  very  good  th 
A  common  laborer  he  is  not.  1 
1876  is  a  glorious  piece  of  writ 
and  it  should  and  will  be  boi 
and  read  and  kept  and  reread 
anybody  with  a  taste  for  words, 
do  not  come  to  this  book  look 
for  a  new,   interesting  charac 
Vidal  is  too  busy  concentrating 
words  to  provide  us  with  that. 
1876  he  has  Charles  Schermerh 
Schuyler,  foreign  correspondent, 
turning  to  New  York  with  his  dau 
ter  Emma,  thirty-five,  born  and  rai 
in  Paris  and  now  the  widow  of 
Prince  d'Agrigente  and  hungry 
a  man  who  can  sustain  her  h 


of  being  rich.  Schuyler  wants ) 
hook  up  with  a  successful  Democ 
ic  candidate  in  the  election  of  If 
and  come  away  with  an  ambassac- 
ship  to  France.  Or  at  least  th;s 
what  I  think  Schuyler  desires.  H< 
not  close  to  a  strong  character,  an 
have  trouble  remembering  mi 
about  him.  Vidal  uses  Schuyler 
the  narrator  of  this  book,  and  wl 
Schuyler  fails  to  couple  himself 
you,  his  words  always  do.  As 
daughter  Emma,  her  I  cannot  e1 
see.  Murky  murk.  This  ends  Vid 
notions  of  character  creation.  P 
these  two,  the  people  in  his  boo! 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  William  Cul 
Bryant,  James  G.  Blaine,  U.  S.  Gr 
— are  familiar  to  anybody  who 
attended  high  school.  So  many 
these  characters  displease  Vida 
only  Grant,  and  Tilden,  whom  Vi 
elevates  to  the  priesthood,  disso 
his  scorn — that  the  effect  is  nea 
wearying.  And  I  know  Vidal  delib 
ately  twists  characters  to  make 
bad  into  the  good.  Therefore,  I  tr 
none  of  these  judgments.  But  aga 
what  does  it  matter?  The  sentence 
supreme. 
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Three  years  ago,  you 
helped  me  on 

WRAPAROUND. 
Now  I  need  you  for 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


My  name  is  Tony  Jones.  In  1972  Harper's  Magazine  asked  me 
:o  start  an  unusual  new  editorial  feature  called  WRAPAROUND. 
It  was  to  be  an  experiment  in  person-to-person  communication 
on  a  national  scale.  A  chance  for  you,  as  a  reader,  to  interrupt 
his  magazine  with  your  own  contributions — with  your  point  of 
view  about  what's  important  in  advancing  the  human  condition. 

It  became  (and  continues  to  be)  a  rip-roaring  success.  So  much 
>o  that  it  helped  inspire  a  brand-new  publication:  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY.  And  Harper's  tapped  me  to  be  its  editor. 

Like  WRAPAROUND,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  dedicated  to 
luman  growth  and  survival,  to  knowing  where-  we've  been  and 
where  we're  going — and  how  we  can  but  hang  together  on  the 
way. 

However.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  different  in  that  it  is  issued 
biweekly.  Which  permits  it  to  be  more  diverse,  wide-ranging, 
:imely,  and  keyed  to  current  events  and  controversies.  But  most 
'  mportant  is  the  fact  that . .  . 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  written  almost  entirely  by  its  readers. 

That  means  you.  And  if  you  come  through  for  me — for  all  of 
lis — the  way  you  did  on  WRAPAROUND,  we'll  be  making  some 
i  kind  of  history  together. 

But — a  publication  written  by  its  readers?  A  bold  approach,  cer- 
tainly. However,  nothing  else  would  be  compatible  with  HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY'S  aims.  Which  are,  in  a  moderate-size  nutshell, 
\i.o  take  issue  with  the  monolithic  establishment,  the  impersonal 
|  institution,  the  anonymous  committee.  To  provide  a  village-green 
[  debating  platform  where  the  people  take  charge.  To  help  reckon 
Vndividual  roles  and  responsibility  in  our  increasingly  faceless 
hociety. 

To  focus  on  personal  accountability  for  our  actions.  In  busi- 
ness. In  politics.  In  our  private,  day-to-day  lives. 
|  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't,  for  example,  report  the  latest 
•public-be-damned  corporate  decision.  But  we  did  examine  how 
individual  shareholders  can  band  together  to  redirect  policy  and 
fgoals.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  hasn't  lamely  joined  the  national 
bhorus  singing  the  recession  blues.  Instead,  we  have  been  run- 
ning a  penetrating,  grass-roots  symposium  on  how  people  around 
|the  country  are  coping. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't  simply  bemoan  the  flow  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats,  technocrats,  and  autocrats. 
.We  try  to  do  something  about  it — by  celebrating  the  truly  dem- 
ocratic exercises  of  power  wherever  we  find  them. 
1  And  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  will  not  recap  the  oft-told  and 
anesthetizing  sociological  reasons  for  increasing  urban  crime.  But 
lit  could  very  well  print  a  piece  you  have  written,  describing  the 
imoral  dilemma  you  may  have  faced  in  deserting  the  city  to  find 
Bsafety  for  your  family. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is,  then,  a  return  to  the  source.  People. 
lYou.  Your  views  and  observations.  Your  personal  confrontations, 
crises,  and  dilemmas.  Your  firsthand  experiences  that  have  left 
you  a  more  effective,  more  independent,  more  powerful  individ- 
ual..  .  information  that  should  be  passed  along  to  others,  en- 
abling them  to  more  easily  cope  and  perform. 
Here,  specifically,  is  the  role  I'd  like  you  to  play  in  HARPER'S 
I  WEEKLY. 

Ijl.  Write  for  us,  especially  about  things  in  your  immediate  expe- 
I  rience  that  deserve  sharing.  In  particular,  brief  essays  and  case 
I  studies  about  all  sorts  of  contemporary  moral  dilemmas,  heroes, 


compromises,  excuses,  victories,  defeats,  outrages,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, honest  and  dishonest  lifestyles,  object  lessons  about  when 
the  end  does  or  doesn't  justify  the  means.  Published  contributions 
will  carry  your  name  and  earn  you  an  honorarium  of  $25. 

2.  Do  research  for  us.  As  an  active  reader,  you  no  doubt  scan 
many  publications  routinely — your  local  newspaper,  newsletters, 
professional  journals,  small-circulation  political  or  literary  jour- 
nals. We  need  any  material  you  spot  that  coincides  with  the 
WEEKLY'S  purpose. 

3.  Subscribe  to  HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  Try  to  get  all  your  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

Call  it  a  town  meeting.  A  public  forum.  National  dialogue. 
Whatever.  The  point  is:  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  gives  you  a  chance 
to  air  your  views  ...  to  learn  what  your  fellow  citizens  are  really 
thinking  . .  .  and  to  hear  them  instead  of  the  constant  parade  of 
experts,  analysts,  pollsters,  and  commentators. 

TAKE  A  LOOK— NOW 

The  coupon  below  invites  your  subscription  for  26  weeks  for 
just  $6.  (HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  published  biweekly— 26  times 
a  year.) 

Any  time  you  decide  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  isn't  for  you,  you 
may  cancel  your  subscription — no  strings  attached. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  off  the  coupon  today.  I'm  count- 
ing on  your  support.  Again. 
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□  I  LIKE  WRAPAROUND!  I'LL  TRY  HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Name 


Address 


Rush  my  first  copy  and  bill  me 
for  just  $6  for  26  weeks 
(HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is 
published  biweekly,  26  times  a 
year).  I  understand  I  may 
cancel  my  subscription  any  time 
I  am  not  fully  satisfied. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW! 
JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO: 

Harper's  Weekly,  P.O.  Box  2625  Boulder,  Colorado  80302  4ABK 


City 


State 


Zip 


PUZZLE 


DEDICATED  DODECAHEDRON 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  (with  acknowledg- 
ments to  Jeffec  of  The  Listener) 


This  month's  instructions:  The  diagram 
would  form  a  regular  twelve-sided  solid  if 
folded  along  the  dotted  lines. 

The  clues  in  group  A  lead  to  words  of  six 
letters;  each  of  these  words  contains  all  the 
(mixed)  letters  of  a  five-letter  word  plus  one 
extra  letter.  The  five-letter  words  are  clued  in 
group  B.  The  extra  letters  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  centers  of  the  appropriate  pentagons  with 
the  associated  five-letter  words  inscribed 
around  them  (to  read  in  the  direction  shown 
by  the  arrows)  in  such  a  way  that,  at  each  edge 
of  the  solid,  adjacent  letters  are  the  same.  When 
the  diagram  is  complete,  the  central  letters 
from  1  to  12  will  spell  the  name  of  the  person 
(a  royal  pretender?)  to  whom  the  puzzle  is 
dedicated.  N.B.:  the  clues  are  in  no  particular 
order;  the  answer  to  clue  (a)  in  group  A  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  the  answer  to  clue 
(a)  in  group  B.  The  solver  must  figure  out 
which  six-letter  answers  are  "associated"  with 
which  five-letter  answers,  and  where  to  place 
them. 

Example:  The  answer  to  a  clue  in  group  A 
might  be  warden  the  answer  to  a  clue  in 
Group  B  might  be  drawn  Since  warden  con- 
tains the  letters  in  drawn,  these  two  words 
would  be  "associated"  and  drawn  would  be 
entered  (in  the  direction  of  the  arrows)  in  a 
pentagon,  surrounding  the  extra  letter  E,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  D,  the  R,  the  A,  the  W,  and 
the  N  would  each  be  duplicated  in  another 
word  on  the  adjacent  side  of  an  edge.  Answers 
include  one  proper  name  and  two  foreign 
words  (one  common;  one  well-known  to  gour- 
mets.) Three  answers  are  uncommon  words, 
but  none  is  obscure. 

One  letter,  with  its  duplication,  has  been 
printed  to  help  you  get  started. 

As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue 
is  the  key  to  its  solution. 


The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears 
on  page  125. 


 CLUES  

GROUP  A:  SIX-LETTER  WORDS 

(a)  Composed  extremely  dry  endless  novel 

(b)  Kneaded  to  cure  French  pie  crust 

(c)  Awful  woman  makes  a  good  deal  of  prog- 
ress 

(d)  Like  a  plain  dull-colored  liner  inside 

(e)  In  past,  mixed  colors 

(0  Ocean  fish,  each  caught  in  the  dregs  the 
wrong  way  (hyphenated) 

(g)  Finch  took  a  room  in  hotel?  Just  the 
reverse! 

(h)  Drunken  miser  follows  royal  poets  of 
old  . . . 

(i)  ...  even  around  English  stills 
(j)  Pot  can  get  you  tenure 

(k)  Verses— bad  parts 

(1)  Grace  and  Martha  (the  funny  one  in  pub- 
lic relations) 

GROUP  B:  FIVE-LETTER  WORDS 

(a)  Go  in  the  middle,  but  not  the  front 

(b)  Avoid,  in  fencing  railroad,  being  limited 
by  salary 

(c)  Ground  route  off  the  beaten  path 

(d)  Watering  place  in  European  country 

(e)  Broken  lease— it's  a  frame-up! 

(0  Prophets  understand  reading,  writing,  and 
'rithmetic 

(g)  Gibe  born  in  the  Saturday  Review 

(h)  Front  of  gable  beams  gets  older 

(i)  12x12  rank 

0)   I'm  found  on  a  map,  printed  in  plain  let- 
ters 

(k)  He  just  got  up  between  two  treads 

(1)  Pleasant-sounding  bedroom  furniture,  e.g. 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Dedicated  Dodecahedron,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  8. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the 
May  issue.  This  month's  winners  are  Reuben  Goldman,  Seattle,  Washington;  Sally  Porter, 
Davis,  California;  and  Joseph  E  Donnelly,  Grand  Cayman. 

Note  for  beginners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  instructions  for  this  month's 
puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  decipher  clues.  For  a  complete  introduction  to 
clue-solving,  write  to  The  Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


BOOKS  

AS  FOR  THE  PLOT,  at  first 
there  isn't  any.  Schuyler 
moves  about  in  New  York 
society  of  a  hundred  years 
ago:  "With  a  marvelous 
silken,  whispery,  jingling  sound,  the 
ladies  followed  Mrs.  Astor  to  the  vast 
art  gallery  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
dining  room."  And:  "We  are  not  ex- 
actly slender  at  Paris,  but  few  of  us 
are  as  fat  as  these  grand  New  York- 
ers. It  is  especially  pitiable  to  watch 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies  grow  round 
with  greed  as  pheasants  and  lobsters, 
sorbets  and  desserts,  are  presented 
them.  Even  those  who  do  not  betray 
their  appetite  by  staring,  who  con- 
tinue to  talk  with  animation  of  other 
subjects,  give  themselves  away  when, 
without  warning,  a  polite  and  culti- 
vated syllable  will  suddenly  drown 
in  an  excess  of  saliva." 

Vidal  has  Schuyler  spend  about 
three  paragraphs  telling  us  that  "ac- 
cording to  the  Herald  more  than 
thirty  thousand  homeless  children 
are  adrift  in  the  streets,  living  in 
cellarways,  in  barrels,  packing 
crates.  The  few  who  manage  to  sur- 
vive into  adolescence  turn  to  prosti- 
tution and  crime."  The  story  of  cen- 
tral Harlem  today.  And  also:  "At 
night  the  Elevated's  shadow  makes 
absolutely  dark  the  street  or  jungle, 
the  word  most  used  by  vivid  journal- 
ists. .  .  .  The  pillars  of  the  Elevated 
do  suggest  sinister  trees,  perfect  hid- 
ing places  for  gamblers  and  whores, 
for  thieves  and  murderers,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  would  play  with 
them  or  be  played  by  them,  the  vic- 
tims ending,  often  as  not,  on  a  rag 
heap,  to  be  cut  up  by  the  'street  rats' 
who  sell  the  remains  for  fat,  for 
bone,  for  hair."  He  mentions — just 
— beggars  who  are  Civil  War  veter- 
ans: "Lost  my  arm  at  Chickamau- 
gua,  sir."  But  this  is  about  all.  Vidal 
has  us  skating  swiftly  on  a  brisk 
day,  mufflers  flying,  and  only  for  a 
moment  does  he  ask  you  to  look 
down  and  see  what  is  beneath  the 
ice — the  body  of  the  young  child 
who  fell  in  and  was  trapped  under 
the  surface  the  day  before. 

His  undertaking  is  not  to  dissect 
the  poor,  but  rather  to  inspect  the 
ways  of  the  rich,  to  record  and  com- 
ment upon  the  unspoken  agreements 
by  which  gentlemen  live  their  lives: 
"The  young  man  nodded  politely  in 
my  direction,  acknowledging  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman  whilst  em- 
phasizing his  own  position  so  much 
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urt h t •  i  down  the  long  American  so- 
la) ladder." 

Following  an  inspection  of  how  the 
ich  lived  in  New  York  a  hundred 
ears  ago,  Vidal  takes  up  the  last 
alf  of  the  book  with  a  well-paced 
lescription  of  how  Rutherford  B. 
layes,  Republican,  stole  the  election 
f  1876  from  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
)emocrat.  Vidal  does  such  a  job  of 
elling  me  Tilden  that  I  am  holding 
y  breath,  rooting  for  him  to  make 
it  while  the  New  York  Times  attacks 
im,  and  a  coalition  of  Army  troops, 
ail  barons,  and  bought  Senators  and 
upreme  Court  judges  steal  the  elec- 
ion  from  him.  Tilden  won  the  popu- 
ar  vote  by  a  then  solid  250,000.  He 
ost  the  Presidency  in  Washington 
y  a  single  electoral  vote — lost  it, 
/idal  says,  because  a  civil  war  again 
rreatened  and  Tilden  did  not  want 
o  be  the  one  who  fired  the  first  shot. 
If  Governor  Tilden  has  a  fatal 
aw,"  Schuyler  observes,  "it  is  his 
urious  notion  that  men  can  be  com- 
pelled by  good  argument  to  be  hon- 
st,  to  show  disinterest  where  there 
s  only  interest  and  greed." 

Now  I  don't  know  if  Tilden  was 
lis  good  at  all.  Vidal  is  cheating 
ike  a  bitch  when  he  steals  from  a 
listory  textbook  to  get  a  plot  for  his 
lovel,  so  why  shouldn't  he  freak 
iround  the  facts  too?  So  what?  He 
s  a  writer  of  such  supreme  ability 
hat  he  can  do  whatever  he  wants, 
wle  need  not  grope,  agonize,  writhe, 
noan,  caterwaul  as  do  those  who 
ivrite  only  half  as  well  or  less.  He 
loes  as  he  pleases  ...  he  can  write 
ibout  virtually  nothing,  as  he  does  in 
he  first  half  of  1876,  and  it  can  be 
:ompelling  reading.  And  then  he 
:an  take  history,  as  he  does  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book,  and  make 
t  powerful  and  astonishing. 

In  the  first  part  of  1876,  Gore 
filial  is  in  places  and  with  people 
really  don't  want  to  care  about, 
put  the  book  was  impossible  to  put 
pown.  In  the  second  part,  he  went  off 
|nto  a  hundred-year-old  election,  and 
■ny  interest  is  in  this  year's.  I  still 
ound  myself  trying  to  turn  a  page 
Tefore  finishing  it.  His  approach  al- 
ways is  haughty  and  bloodless,  and  I 
ike  more  pulse  in  words.  But  for  the 
•  ast  time,  what  does  it  matter?  □ 


Hmmy  Breslin  is  the  author  of  two  novels — 
The   Gang   That   Couldn't    Shoot  Straight 

Bantam)  and  World  Without  End,  Amen 
\Viking) — and  How  the  Good  Guys  Finally 
on:  Notes  from  an  Impeachment  Summer 

Viking).  He  is  now  at  work  on  a  third  novel. 


Nearly  90  years  ago,  Sigmund  Freud  had  a  new  idea 
about  human  behavior:  body  cycles... biological 
rhythms  determined  at  birth.  We  all  have  them  -  three 
of  them,  in  fact,  according  to  numerous  present-day 
scientists.  An  emotional  cycle... an  intellectual 
cycle... and  a  physical  cycle.  The  little  Biomate 
computer  shown  here  will  chart  your  life  cycles 
for  you  -  and  tell  you  a  lot  about  yourself. 
Set  it  to  your  birthdate,  flip  the  dials 
each  day,  look  at  the  charts  and 
cycle  curves . . .  and  you'll 
know  when  to  buy,  when  to 
sell,  when  to  act  fast,  when 
to  stall,  when  to  exercise 
or  rest  -  even  when  to  stay 
home  in  bed. 
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Now  you  can  know  for 
months,  even  years,  in 
advance  just  how  you're 
likely  to  "shape  up"  on 
any  given  day.  Day  by  day, 
Biomate  gives  you  an 
accurate,  scientifically 
proven  reading  of  your 
(1)  emotional  moods,  (2)  intel- 
lectual power,  and  (3)  physi- 
cal condition.  The  science 
of  bio-rhythm  deals  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  these 
three  cycles  within  every  one 
of  us. 

Fact.  Time  after  time  after  time 
the  outcome  of  professional  football 
games  proved  to  be  exactly  as  bio-rhythm 
researchers  had  predicted.  Ask  the 
Washington  Redskins,  for  example,  about 
a  certain  game  they  lost  to  the  lower  rated 
New  England  Patriots.  Experts  predicted 
the  Redskins  to  win.  Bio-rhythm  researchers, 
after  interviewing  each  of  the  teams' 
members,  predicted  the  upset. 

Fact.  Bio-rhythm  can  reduce  accidents. 
Among  the  companies  which  have  made 
use  of  the  bio-rhythm  method  in  their  safety 
programs  are:  the  Omi  Railway  in  Japan, 
which  has  compiled  an  astounding  acci- 
dent-free record;  5,000  other  Japanese 
firms;  many  European  airlines;  the  trans- 
portation system  of  Zurich,  National  Lead 
Industries,  etc. 

Fact.  Biomate  also  shows  us  that:  Billie  lean 
King  won  against  Bobby  Riggs  when  she 
was  at  a  "high"  in  two  of  her  cycles;  ludy 
Garland  and  Marilyn  Monroe  committed 
suicide  on  their  "critical  days",  or  mid-cycle 
periods;  Clark  Cable  suffered  his  fatal  heart 
attack  on  his  "critical  day". 
What  about . .  You?  For  fascinating  insights 
into  your  day-to-day  moods . . .  for  a  good 
look  at  what's  going  on  in  your  personal 
"underground". . .  and  for  the  fun  of  it,  too 
...  send  for  Biomate  today.  It  will  tell  you 
quite  a  bit  about  your  tomorrows. 
BIOMATE  (No.  Z392159),  only  $10  post- 
paid. Complete  with  drawstring,  satin  <  any 
case  and  detailed  instructions. 

UNIQUE  Products  Co. 

340  Poplar  St.  Hanover,  Pa.  17331 
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The  UNIQUE 
Guarantee 

Unique  ideas,  unique  quality, 
unique  value — accurately  described 
and  promptly  shipped.  Plus  a  promise: 
you  must  be  pleased  with  your  purchase 
always  (a  month  from  now  or  a  year  from 
now)  or  your  money  back  fast.  That's  a 
UNIQUE  guarantee! 


unique 

I       Product*  •  Co. 


Products  »  Co.  Dept.  Z5270 
340  Poplar  St.  Hanover,  Pa.  17331 


rush  Qt)  BIOMATE  computer(s)  (No. 

Z392159)  at  $10  each,  postpaid,  <  omplete  with  draw- 
string, satin  carry  case,  clot  ailed  instructions.  (Pa.  andMd 
residents  add  appropriate  tax.) 

□  Che<  k  or  M  O.  enclosed. 

□  (  hargo  Credit  Card: 

□  American  Express     □  HankAmeric  ard 

□  Diners  Club  DMaster  Charge 

□  (  arte  Blanche  Interbank  No  


A<  count  No. 


Expiration  Dale 


Signature  (if  a  Credit  Card  order) 
NAME  


ADDRESS  - 
CITY  


si  Ml 


ZIP . 
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TRANSLATIONS 
FROM  THE  RUSSIAN 


by  George  Feifer 

The  Russians,  by  Hedrick  Smith. 

Quadrangle,  $12.50. 

Russia :  The  Power  and  the  People, 

by  Robert  G.  Kaiser.  Atheneum, 
812.95. 

ROBERT  G.  KAISER  of  the 
Washington  Post  and 
Hedrick  Smith  of  the 
Neiv  York  Times  were 
together  in  Moscow's 
foreign  compounds  in  1971  to  1974, 
seeing  the  same  informants,  pursuing 
the  same  stories,  attending  the  same 
plays,  visiting  the  same  writers' 
graves,  and  making  the  same  press 
trips  with  the  same  watchdog  escorts. 
Now  they  have  published  surveys  at 
almost  the  same  moment.  Some  du- 
plication was  inevitable,  but  from 
descriptions  of  factories  to  citations 
of  divorce  statistics,  the  two  volumes 
often  match  page  for  page.  These  en- 
terprising reporters  not  only  enjoyed 
the  moving  conversational  embrace 
of  Moscow  intellectuals  at  the  same 
kinds  of  kitcl  tables,  but  sat  in  the 
very  same  chairs;  then  they  record- 
ed the  disarming  mixture  of  literary 
and  political  «  ssion,  jokes,  and 
intimate  reflection  in  diligent,  un- 
edited bulk,  worthy  of  ?'  eir  news- 
papers. 

The  two  were  the  first  Western 
journalists  to  interview  Solzhenitsyn, 
although  they  gave  little  hint  in  1972 


of  the  tsarlike  highhandedness  that 
seems  to  characterize  him  now.  For 
all  of  his  fierce  opposition  to  the  Po- 
litburo, Solzhenitsyn  appears  in  their 
pages  as  part  of  a  larger  Russian  pat- 
tern of  arbitrary  power,  accepted  by 
most  of  the  ruled  as  well  as  the  rul- 
ers. Although  both  writers  readily 
acknowledge  his  literary  gifts  and 
immense  contribution  to  exposing 
crimes  and  lies,  they  have  less  faith 
in  his  powers  of  prophecy.  What 
most  Russians  want  to  do  about  Stal- 
inism— apart  from  the  many  who 
hanker  for  the  Leader's  strong  hand 
— is  not  to  protest  or  repent,  but  to 
forget.  Rather  than  confront  today's 
less  brutal  authority,  they  will  spend 
their  time  looking  for  loopholes.  Kai- 
ser and  Smith  emphasize  that  the 
Russian  people  do  not  resent,  much 
less  want  to  change,  the  system  that 
relentlessly  fetters  them,  but  to  beat 
it:  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action.  To 
some  extent,  people  do  get  the  gov- 
ernment they  deserve. 

Both    writers    feel  that 
many   of  Russia's  funda- 
mental arrangements  oper- 
ate only  to  hinder  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Together 
with  appalling  restrictions  on  free- 
doms and  rights,  Russians  endure  a 
"socialism"  seemingly  designed  to 


make  a  rich  nation  poor:  to  keep  the 
drones  in  shortage,  shoddiness,  and 
line-standing  submissiveness,  each 
laboriously  acquired  banana  substi- 
tuting for  one  of  civilization's  unob- 
tainable fruits.  Plagued  by  monu- 
mental inefficiency,  cheating,  waste, 
and  alienation,  the  economy  achieves 
what  it  does — including  delusion  and 
intimidation  of  the  West,  two  of  its 
principal  functions— only  by  savage 
exploitation  of  backward  components 
to  produce  prize-winning  pianists, 
excellent  tanks,  and  other  isolated 
victories,  the  priorities  of  which  are 
established  by  the  state.  From  an  eco- 
nomic base  wobbling  in  mud  and 
vodka,  up  to  40  percent  is  extracted 
for  military  purposes  by  means  of 
The  Plan,  a  stifling  law  of  the  land 
passed  off  as  scientific  socialism's  dis- 
tributive instrument. 

The  managers  of  this  monstrous 
machinery  stand  atop  a  Byzantine 
caste  system,  their  Westinghouse 
kitchens  and  other  enormous  privi- 
leges hidden  by  concealed  entrances 
to  special  emporiums,  fences  around 
their  mansions,  and  curtains  on  their 
limousines,  from  which  cossacklike 
policemen  wave  away  other  traffic 
when  the  cars  are  not  on  private 
roads.  With  all  its  accompanying  at- 
titudes— especially  "Don't  take  any 
initiative" — the  gigantic  bureau- 
cracy controlling  the  country's  every 
legal  means  of  producing  goods,  ser- 
vices, and  art  resembles  an  army 
whose  principal  purpose  is  not  sanity 
for  today  but  preparation  for  war  to- 
morrow. The  party  kingpins  them- 
selves, their  awe  and  hatred  of  the 
West  provoking  an  inferiority  com- 
plex the  scale  of  the  Russian  land- 
mass,  endlessly  boast  of  Soviet  su- 
periority. Even  without  the  defeat- 
the-evil-West  ideology  on  which  they 
were  raised,  they  regard  any  relation- 
ship with  a  stranger  as  a  test  of 
strength.  Westerners  who  theorize 
about  "convergence,"  especially  busi- 
nessmen who  assume  trade  will  has- 
ten it,  know  as  little  about  these  peo- 
ple as  about  Russian  history.  The 
scattering  of  Russians  who  struggle 
for  liberalization  have  no  such  illu- 
sions. A  KGB  army  of  half  a  million 
is  ready  to  deal  with  the  handful  of 
dissidents  still  at  large  after  the 
crushing  of  the  "Democratic  Move- 
ment." 

The  Western  press  overplayed  and 
misinterpreted  this  protest  from  the 
beginning.  In  fact,  the  secret  police 
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SOUND  FOR  INTELLIGENT  EARS 


e  editors  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  tell  you  how  to 
hance  and  enjoy  the  sounds  you  love  . . .  and: 

»  how  to  select  high  performance  stereo  equipment, 
»  how  to  compare  recordings  before  you  buy, 

►  how  to  get  the  most  from  discs,  tapes,  cartridges,  FM, 

>  how  to  record  music  yourself. 


OW,  if  music  is  a  vital  part  of  your  life,  accept 
Is  unusual  offer  to  receive  HIGH  FIDELITYat  the  lowest 
He  available— HALF  PRICE! 


you  had  been  reading 
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in  the  last  year, 


u  could  answer  all  these  questions,  and  more: 


'  How  to  improve  your  stereo 
sound — dramatically — for  under 
$10. 

What  are  the  20  key  require- 
ments of  a  properly  functioning 
turntable? 

Oscar  Peterson — truly  the  great- 
est all-time  jazz  pianist?  How 
about  Billy  Taylor? 

Four-channel  sound — is  Quad  a 
bust  or  a  boom,  for  manufactur- 
ers, for  record  houses,  for  you? 

How  can  you  falsify  tape  evi- 
dence? 

Does  Dolby  really  work?  For  FM 
too? 

How  to  unravel  all  the  Ravel 
records. 

Marantz,  Kenwood,  Pioneer,  H-K, 
and  all  those  et  ceteras — which 
receiver  suits  you? 


)UR  GUARANTEE 

Mould  be  music  to  your  ears! 

1/  HIGH  FIDELITY  now,  before  our  special  offer  ex- 
Bes.  If  our  magazine  isn't  everything  we  say  it  is,  or 
erything  you  think  it  should  be,  cancel  for  whatever 
ison  you  like.  You'll  receive  a  full  refund  for  all  copies, 
t  mailed. 

COUPON  IS  MISSING  .  .  . 

id  $3.98  (same  cancellation  privilege)  to  HIGH  FIDELITY, 
pt.  DC6EB,  1  Sound  Ave.,  Marion,  OH  43302.  We'll  send  our 
fgazine  for  a  year. 


9.  Has  the  bookshelf  speaker  had 
it? 

10.  What's  behind  Barry  White,  La- 
belle  and  the  new  disco-music? 

11.  Should  you  buy  a  manual  turn- 
table or  a  changer? 

12.  Black  composers — a  temporary 
tribute  or  a  lasting  influence? 

13.  Which  of  three  new  Sleeping 
Beauty/Nutcracker  versions  is 
really  it? 

14.  Do  musicians,  technicians  or 
laymen  hear  splices  better?  How 
do  you  splice? 

15.  Can  you  name  the  new  impec- 
cable rendition  of  The  Mikado? 

16.  Mono,  stereo,  re-channeled  stereo 
— will  they  be  enhanced  with 
Quad? 

17.  How  to  assemble  a  truly  fine 
component  system. 


GOOD  MUSIC  IS  EXHILARATING!  That's  why  you  have 
an  investment  in  a  sound  system.  But  you'll  never  know 
if  you're  really  tuned  in  until  you  can  evaluate  what  you 
own.  what  you  plan  to  buy,  what  you  play  and  how  you 
play  it. 

Tune  yourself  in,  now,  by  mailing  our  coupon  before 
this  offer  expires.  You'll  receive  High  Fidelity  at  half 
price,  the  lowest  rate  available  anywhere. 
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are  rarely  needed  because  very  few 
Russians  are  disaffected  or  disgust- 
ed. The  huge  edifice  of  Soviet  rule 
might  crash  one  day  for  some  unpre- 
dictable reason,  but  meanwhile,  most 
Russians  vaguely  believe  what  they 
are  told. 

Most  of  them  don't  care  anyway. 
From  early  childhood,  they  are  con- 
ditioned to  live  wholly  separate  pub- 
lic and  private  lives.  Home  is  the 
place  for  everything  pleasurable  and 
"real."  Leaving  it  for  their  offices, 
Russians  switch  for  eight  hours  from 
their  legendary,  enchanting  candor 
and  warmth  to  the  cynicism  and  hy- 
pocrisy they  learn  from  their  bosses. 
They  make  the  required  motions  at 
work,  and  the  right  noises  at  political 
musters. 

This  is  why  engineers  and  editors 
who  servilely  produce  the  regime's 
hackwork  are  not  always  as  con- 
temptible as  some  freedom  fighters 
make  them.  The  dichotomy  between 
public  and  private  helps  careerists  to 
live  with  themselves,  even  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  artists — who  also  must 
compromise. 

To  feather  private  nests,  goods 
stolen  or  otherwise  diverted  from  The 
Plan  to  the  black  market  contribute 
to  a  huge  countereconomy  of  creep- 
ing capitalism,  equal  to  perhaps  10 
percent  of  the  GNP.  But,  from  hold- 
ing children  to  picking  mushrooms 
to  writing  poetry  for  the  desk 
drawer,  most  of  the  joys  of  Russian 
life  are  nonmaterial.  Under  the  crust 
of  authoritarianism,  the  Russians  are 
wonderfully  disorderly.  Life  in  the 
small  circle  of  family  and  friends  is 
as  relaxed  and  unorganized  as  it  is 
mean  and  distasteful  in  ministries 
and  on  the  dour,  crowd-trudged 
streets.  Unavailable  to  most  Western- 
ers, this  private  ambience,  which 
nourishes  and  comforts  even  dissent- 
ers, is  an  essential  element  in  the 
Russians'  attitude  to  their  lives  and 
their  country. 

At  bottom  the  vast  majority  pre- 
fer the  socialism  that  feeds  them  to 
the  capitalism  they  fear  would  not. 
Ideology  is  dead,  and  massive  polit- 
ical indifference  hangs  over  the  coun- 
try like  a  February  cloud.  The  only 
unfaked  enthusiasm  is  for  Western 
rock  tapes,  obtained  on  the  gray 
market,  or  for  a  shipment  of  Hun- 
garian raincoats,  which  will  put  a 
store  under  seige  in  thirty  seconds. 
Yet  the  pair  of  Levi's  for  which  a 
doctor  pays  three  weeks'  wages  does 
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not  represent  a  yearning  for  democ- 
racy, a  spirit  of  rebellion.  Even  So- 
viet youth,  with  its  ever  keener  long- 
ing for  Western  treats,  has  a  moth- 
er's-milk  antagonism  toward  the  free 
enterprise  that  produced  them.  Free- 
dom to  make  one's  own  political  and 
economic  way  stimulates  more  fright 
—of  failure,  unemployment,  riots — 
than  longing.  The  Russian  instinct 
is  for  security,  not  opportunity;  and 
dread  of  social  chaos  persists  as  it 
can  only  among  those  who  feel  an- 
archy in  their  own  bones. 

Thus,  for  all  the  people's  com- 
plaints, "the  most  important  fact  is 
that  the  Soviet  regime  succeeds. 
Nearly  all  Russians  accept  its  leader- 
ship and  organize  their  lives  around 
the  norms,  customs,  and  criteria  of 
success  which  it  sanctions."  Under- 
neath everything,  feeding  even  this 
basic  political  instinct,  is  a  Russian- 
earth  patriotism  so  strong  that  it 
stuns  sophisticated  Westerners.  The 
spectacle  of  Soviet  Jews  weeping  for 
the  land  of  their  persecution  is  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  some,  but 
even  a  long  treatise  on  the  Russian 
landscape  and  psyche  would  prob- 
ably fail  to  explain  why  mystical 
Russia  has  always  been  loved,  not 
only  despite  but  also  because  of  her 
failures  and  sorrows. 

This  IS  the  picture  Kaiser 
and  Smith  give  of  life  in 
contemporary  Russia.  To 
say  that  I've  been  making 
the  same  points  for  years 
will  stress  how  accurate  I  take  it  to 
be.  However,  their  major  achieve- 
ment is  to  have  de-enigmatized  Rus- 
sia, vividly,  sensibly,  and  compre- 
hensively. 

An  era  is  ending  in  journalism 
about  Russia.  At  last  the  country's 
power  to  generate  emotion  among 
American  supporters  and  opponents 
of  revolutionary  socialism  has  faded. 
General  acceptance  that  it  has  long 
been  neither  revolutionary  nor  social- 
ist— and  has  little  to  teach  us  except 
what  methods  and  rhetoric  to  avoid 
— has  removed  the  need  to  apologize, 
defend,  or  shout  out  warnings. 

The  day  of  the  dispassionate  ac- 
count has  arrived.  Simple  curiosity 
about  real  Russian  life  is  emerging 
from  behind  the  punctured  dreams 
and  illusions  that  once  obscured  it. 
Thanks  to  this,  the  Russia  Kaiser 
and  Smith  evoke  will  no  doubt  be 
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the  one  Americans  will  know 
many  years. 

It  is  a  relief  to  have  straight! 
ward,  sober  surveys  from  report 
of  their  credentials  and  talents.  1  w 
the  very  authority  of  their  tone  ma  ' 
me  pine  for  what  has  been  left  c 
Much  Russian  life  is  just  as  ; 
describe  it — but  at  other  times,  if  : 
the  stuff  of  fiction:  unpredictal 
nonrational,  full  of  emotion  and  f  ' 
tasy  where  Americans  look  for  n  F 
and  bolts.  This  is  the  compon 
missing    from    these  hardwork: 
tomes. 

From  the  construction   of  gi  10 
new  plants  to  the  devices  intellectu 
use  to  retain  a  measure  of  digni 
Smith  and  Kaiser  range  wide,  I  1 
not  deep  enough — and  deep  is  w  tr 
counts  when  the  Russian   door'  ; 
closed  and  the  bottle  opened.  TI  i: 
do  not  explain,  for  example,  w  J 
this  unhappy  country  produces  » 
many  non-neurotic  people.  It  is 
commonplace  that  a  private  eveni 
with  Russians,  sometimes  even  th( 
who  do  some  dirty  work,  is  a  hi 
dred  times  more  easy,  honest,  a|  £ 
open  than  one  with  their  Weste 
counterparts.   This   is  no   mirac  . 
there  is  an  explanation. 

Debunking  the  conventional  wisd( 
about  the  essential  similarity  betwe 
easy-going  Americans  and  easy-j 
ing  Russians,  Smith  and  Kaiser  cle; 
ly  define  vast  disparities  in  func 
mental  attitudes  toward  work  (t 
Russians  are  against  it),  author: 
(  Russians  not  only  accept  but  di 
out  petty,  dictatorial  commands 
every  opportunity ) ,  and  human  r 
ture  ( Russians  expect  the  wrorst  frc 
it,  which  makes  their  attitudes  to 
most  everything  very  different  frc 
ours.  )  But  neither  even  mentions 
crucial  similarity  underlying  the  - 
differences.  Both  peoples  are  esse 
tially  religious  in  the  sense  of  livii  \ 
with  a  daily  yearning,  expressing 
constant  need  to  attach  themselv  & 
to  some  higher  purpose.  It  is  le| 
talk  about  money  or  socialism  th  1(j 
separates  Russians  and  America 
from,  say,  Englishmen,  than  the  ei 
istence  of  a  dream  and  all  the  angi 
sacrifice,  and  spiritual  relief  (or  cm 
lusion  I  attached  to  it. 

Needless  to  say,  portraying  su( 
states  of  mind  would  have  been 
formidable  task.  The  paradox  is  th  , 
Smith  and  Kaiser's  very  diligen  „ 
often  depletes  the  atmosphere  of  Ru. 
sian  life.  It  is  a  question  of  mood- 


essential  element.  In  their  repor- 
il  and   businesslike  earnestness 

are  the  antithesis  of  the  people 
|  describe.  Saying  one  thing,  they 
1  unwittingly  impart  another; 
more  assiduous,  fair-minded,  and 
isc  their  explanations,  the  wider 

open  the  gap  between  what  is 
lat  strange  realm  and  what  the 
er  feels.  This  is  why  Kaiser's 
e  awkward  prose  and  less  com- 
;  survey  sometimes  works  bet- 
his  stumbles  allow  some  emotion 
reak  through. 

'hen  you  leave  Russia,  your 
pest  memory  is  of  heightened 
tion — of  love  and  anger  for 
's  goodness  and  evil.  You  feel 
algia  for  the  countryside,  for 
II,  marvelously  unpretentious 
terings  and  the  wretchedness  of 
r  attendant  hangovers.  You  feel 
jair  at  the  unholy  weight  of  the 
:aucracy.  But  you  remember  that, 
aking  people  to  their  limit  and 


rendering  personal  the  confrontation 
with  monumental  natural  forces, 
even  the  succession  of  boring  win- 
ter days  produces  visions.  You  feel 
closer  to  yourself  than  ever  before. 

Someday  a  modern  de  Tocque- 
ville  may  appear  to  take  us  to  the 
sources  of  the  "Russian  experience." 
Sixty  years  of  Soviet  rule  have,  of 
course,  brought  about  much  change, 
but,  as  ideology  evaporates,  the  re- 
version to  Russianness — without  ar- 
tistic genius,  intellectual  purity,  and 
other  bourgeois  attributes  sacrificed 
to  revolutionary  logic — is  faster  than 
ever.  The  celebrated  nineteenth-cen- 
tury novels  are  still  the  best  place  to 
catch  its  flavor,  for  the  great  Rus- 
sian writers  are  the  best  reporters 
of  the  Russian  sitting  room  and  soul. 
Without  their  art,  Russia  can  be  de- 
scribed but  not  conveyed.  □ 

George  Feifer  is  the  author  of  six  books  on 
Russia,  of  which  the  most  recent  is  Moscow 
Farewell  (Viking). 
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men,  Money  and   Power,  by 

llis  Chesler  and  Emily  Jane 
dman.  William  Morrow,  $8.95. 

\  mm  HERE   ARE   A  lot   of  things 

■  in  this  book  you  probably 
don't  know.  For  example: 
"Most  women   are    ( com- 
paratively )     short  people 
believe  that  they  are  'ugly.'  " 
urally  they  are  unhappy,  since, 
>ur  culture,  "men,  and  therefore 
nen,  both   value   height."  And 


why,  you  may  wonder,  are  thin  wom- 
en admired?  The  answer  takes  no 
more  than  one  sentence  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  psycho-economics  of  beau- 
ty: "Sociologically  speaking,  our 
culture  is  a  male  homosexual  one: 
women  who  look  like  men,  particu- 
larly like  beautiful  male  adolescents, 
will  command  the  highest  price  as 
either  models  or  wives."  That  might 
seem  like  an  overly  simple  interpre- 
tation of  fashions  in  physiques,  and 
the  authors  may  have  suspected  this, 
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BOOKS  

for  they  also  take  note  of  an  opposite 
trend:  "And  yet,  aren't  we  the  cul- 
ture that  celebrates  large,  non-func- 
tioning breasts?  Do  women  want  to 
be  "thin*  and  'big-breasted?'  "  The 
contradiction  is  not  explained. 

Emily  Jane  Goodman  and  Phyllis 
Chesler  have  written  a  book  that  is 
both  depressing  and  familiar.  W om- 
en, Money  and  Power  retails  a  shop- 
worn array  of  grievances  well  known 
to  anyone  who  so  much  as  opened  a 
magazine  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  authors  have  compiled  a  cata- 
logue of  atrocity  stories  which  sug- 
gests that  the  literature  of  feminism 
has  not  advanced  beyond  the  orga- 
nizing principle  of  "If  you  think 
that's  bad,  just  wait  until  you  hear 
this  one." 

Who's  to  blame  for  the  sorry 
plight  of  women?  Chesler  and  Good- 
man stick  with  the  old-timey  villains 
—those  shadowy,  mysterious  exem- 
plars of  competence  and  worldly 
power,  akin  to  the  class  Agatha 
Christie's  Miss  Marple  refers  to  as 
"The  Gentlemen."  The  authors  have 
chosen  this  Victorian  notion  of  mas- 
culine nature  as  the  backdrop  against 
which  to  present  their  recitation  of 
sex  discrimination.  The  effect  is 
hardly  subtle;  we  feel  as  if  we  are 
expected  to  hiss  with  each  new  turn. 

The  starting  point  of  Women, 
Money  and  Power  is  that  women 
have  little  money  and  less  power. 
What  they  do  have  is  negotiable  only 
under  certain  demeaning  conditions 
and,  even  then,  not  of  any  reliable 
value.  "Women  may  feel  like  a  mil- 
lion dollars  when  they  look  good — 
but  they  haven  t  got  a  million  dol- 
lars" (authors'  emphasis).  When 
they  are  young  girls,  we  are  told, 
not  much  is  expected  of  them.  They 
are  taught  to  "sit  with  their  knees 
pressed  close  together,  their  hands 
folded  in  their  laps — to  take  up  as 
little  male  or  prohibited  space  in  the 
universe  as  possible."  If,  by  chance, 
girls  do  excel  at  a  skill,  they  have 
already  lost  half  their  audience  be- 
cause of  their  sex.  "Mothers  and 
fathers  cheer  their  sons  on;  only 
fathers  cheer  their  daughters  on — ■ 
and  then  only  in  areas  that  please 
them."  If  they  grow  up  poor,  the  men 
of  their  class  use  them  as  their  last- 
ditch  chance  to  be  among  the  op- 
pressors rather  than  the  oppressed. 
If  they  grow  up  rich,  their  fathers 
turn  the  "ships  of  industry"  over  to 
their  brothers. 


WE  ALSO  LEARN  that 
women  who  work  don't 
earn  much  money. 
Even  successful  wom- 
en are  not  successful 
compared  to  men.  Considering  Mary 
Wells,  who  owns  her  own  advertis- 
ing agency,  the  authors  say  that  her 
salary  ($384,000  in  1972)  is  "un- 
imaginably high — for  a  woman.  But 
not  for  the  (male)  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors."  Married  women,  fur- 
thermore, have  a  hard  time  finding 
work  because  they  might  get  preg- 
nant. And  single  women  can't  get 
bank  loans  because  they  have  no  col- 
lateral. And  if  they  could,  what 
would  they  do  with  the  money? 
("What  woman  goes  out  and  buys  a 
Porsche?") 

Even  selling  sex  is  no  sure 
thing.  A  prostitute  may  have  made 
good  money,  but,  the  authors  ask, 
how  many  prostitutes  have  "par- 
layed their  profits  into  blue-chip 
stocks  or  into  daring  business  ad- 
ventures, or  into  pleasure  palaces  in 
the  Caribbean?  How  many  women 
who  sell  sex  for  money  have  made 
as  much  money  as  men  who  sell  fi- 
nancial wizardry  for  money?  Or  men 
who  sell  their  athletic  ability  for 
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money : 

What  the  book  lacks  in  intelH- 
gence,  it  makes  up  for  with  numer- 
ous assertions  that  range  from  pain- 
fully obvious  to  merely  peculiar. 
Here  is  one  of  the  latter:  "As  of 
1975,  only  a  handful  of  women  in 
the  world  have  real  sexual  power." 
This  cryptic  declaration  is  never  ex- 
plained, but  it  is  preceded  by  the 
clue  that  "sexual  power  .  .  .  means 
the  power  of  sexual  enjoyment.  Very 
few  women  have  this  power." 

This  pronouncement  is  drawn 
from  a  Faustian  shopping  list  the 
authors  have  drawn  up.  They  clas- 
sify twelve  major  forms  of  power, 
most  of  which,  they  tell  us,  are  con- 
trolled by  men.  These  are:  physical 
force,  technology,  science,  military 
strength,  consumerism,  religion,  sec- 
ular institutions,  social  position,  in- 
fluence, ideology  or  charisma,  phys- 
ical beauty,  and  motherhood.  Then 
there  is  money,  the  thirteenth  power, 
"which  can  buy  and  control  the 
twelve  powers." 

The  authors  conjure  up  this  de- 
monic power  in  language  that  all 
but  glows  in  the  dark.  It's  worth 
quoting  at  length,  though  it  seems  to 
be  intended  for  reading  aloud,  with 


occasional  clashing  of  cymbals  ai 
cries  of  "Praise  the  Lord!" 

Money  is  the  thirteenth  power. 
Money  is  human  energy  trapped 
and  counted  in  measures  of  gold, 
silver  and  paper.  Money  is  love. 
Money  is  sex.  Money  is  life — or 
time.  Money  is  human  and  ani- 
mal blood.  Money  is  bloody.  For 
all  its  magical  poivers,  money  has 
not  been  able  to  legislate  violence 
out  of  human  existence.  Human 
energy  protests  its  imprisonment 
into  coins;  it  engages  in  bloody 
riots,  it  creates  chaos,  it  deflates 
the  value  of  currency  and  of  its 
own  energy.  Money  is  highly 
sacred  to  men.  . . .  It  represents 
the  male's  ability  to  perform  al- 
chemical magic.  Men  can  turn 
land — or  ideas — into  gold.  . . . 
Money  keeps  men  awake.  Money 
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At  appropriate  intervals  in  tl 
text,  the  authors  remind  themselve 
and  us,  that  not  every  problem  a 
be  interpreted  solely  on  the  basis 
sex.  They  occasionally  try  to  co 
centrate  on  those  instances  whe 
class  differences  play  a  complicatir 
role,  but  their  hearts  just  aren't  in  i 
Qualifications  are  sprinkled  throug 
out,  though  they  have  a  grudging  a 
to  them,  as  if  they  were  afte 
thoughts.  At  a  quick  glance,  it  seen 
possible  to  detect  the  outlines  of 
system:  qualifications  based  on  clal 
distinctions  are  in  parentheses,  as  : 
"When  boys  say,  'What  shall  I  1 
when  I  grow  up?'  their  horizons  ( 
they  are  white  and  middle  class)  a\ 
unending";  qualifications  related 
gender  are  footnoted,  as  in  the  fc 
lowing:  "And  it  is  not  only  worn* 
who  turn  to  artificial  means  of  keej 
ing  their  youth  alive.  Some  men  d 
too." 

Publishers  have  a  lot  to  answ< 
for  here.  One  need  only  wand' 
through  the  local  bookstore  to  o 
serve  that  women's  books  have  b 
come  the  most  durable  publishir 
fad  since  foreign  cooking.  Thoug 
some  of  these  books  have  indef 
been  authentic  contributions  to  oi 
attempt  to  think  the  issues  throug 
many  others  merely  use  feminism  ; 
an  advertising  gimmick.  If  the  pu 
lishing  industry  keeps  on  at  the  ral 
it's  going,  the  women's  movemei 
may  be  in  danger  of  collapsing  unaV  j> 
the  weight  of  remainders. 


Ann  Banks  is  an  editor  at  large  of  Harpei 
Weekly. 
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"he  Twain  Meets... Animals 


Delhi  monkeys:  We  had  a 

Teshing  rest,  there  in  Delhi, 
a  great  old  mansion  which 
•ssessed    historical  inter- 
t. ...  In  the  Mutiny  days  the 
ansion    was    the  British 
neral's     headquarters.  It 
ands  in  a  great  garden— 
iental  fashion— and  about  it 
e  many  noble  trees.  The 
jes  harbor  monkeys;  and 
ey    are    monkeys    of  a 
atchful  and  enterprising  sort, 
id  not  much  troubled  with 
ar.  They  invade  the  house 
lenever  they  get  a  chance, 
id  carry  off  everything  they 
>n't  want.  One  morning  the 
aster  of  the  house  was  in  his 
dth,  and  the  window  was 
jen.  Near  it  stood  a  pot  of 
How  paint  and  a  brush. 
Dme  monkeys  appeared  in 
le  window;  to  scare  them 
way,  the  gentleman  threw  his 
jonge  at  them.  They  did  not 
are  at  all;  they  jumped  into 
le  room  and  threw  yellow 
aint  all  over  him  from  the 
rush,  and  drove  him  out; 
len  they  painted  the  walls 
nd  the  floor  and  the  tank  and 
le  windows  and  the  furniture 
lellow,  and  were  in  the  dress- 
ig-room  painting  that  when 
elp  arrived  and  routed  them. 

Two  of  these  creatures 
ame  into  my  room  in  the 
arly  morning,  through  a  win- 
ow  whose  shutters  I  had  left 
pen,  and,  when  I  woke,  one 
f  them  was  before  the  glass 
rushing  his  hair,  and  the 
ther  one  had  my  notebook, 
nd  was  reading  a  page  of 
mmorous  notes  and  crying.  I 
id  not  mind  the  one  with  the 
liairbrush,  but  the  conduct  of 
he  other  one  hurt  me;  it  hurts 
Ine  yet.  I  threw  something  at 
lim,  and  that  was  wrong,  for 
ny  host  had  told  me  that  the 
nonkeys  were  best  left  alone, 
fhey  threw  everything  at  me 
hat  they  could  lift,  and  then 
vent  into  the  bathroom  to  get 
iome  more  things,  and  I  shut 
he  door  on  them. 


The  vulture:  A  vulture  on 
ward;  bald,  red,  queer-shaped 
lead,  featherless  red  places 
lere  and  there  on  his  body,  in- 


tense great  black  eyes  set  in 
featherless  rims  of  inflamed 
flesh;  dissipated  look;  a  busi- 
nesslike style,  a  selfish,  con- 
scienceless, murderous  as- 
pect—the very  look  of  a  pro- 
fessional assassin,  and  yet  a 
bird  which  does  no  murder. 
What  was  the  use  of  getting 
him  up  in  that  tragic  style  for 
so  innocent  a  trade  as  his?  For 
this  one  isn't  the  sort  that 
wars  upon  the  living,  his  diet 
is  offal— and  the  more  out  of 
date  it  is  the  better  he  likes  it. 
Nature  should  give  him  a  suit 
of  rusty  black;  then  he  would 
be  all  right,  for  he  would  look 
like  an  undertaker  and  would 
harmonize  with  his  business; 
whereas  the  way  he  is  now  he 
is  horribly  out  of  true. 


The  chameleon:  He  is  fat 

and  indolent  and  contempla- 
tive; but  is  businesslike  and 
capable  when  a  fly  comes 
about— reaches  out  a  tongue 
like  a  teaspoon  and  takes  him 
in.  He  gums  his  tongue  first. 
He  is  always  pious,  in  his 
looks.  And  pious  and  thankful 
both,  when  Providence  or  one 
of  us  sends  him  a  fly.  He  has  a 
froggy  head,  and  a  back  like  a 
new  grave— for  shape;  and 
hands  like  a  bird's  toes  that 
have  been  frostbitten.  But  his 
eyes  are  his  exhibition  feature. 
A  couple  of  skinny  cones  pro- 


ject from  the  sides  of  his  head, 
with  a  wee  shiny  bead  of  an 
eye  set  in  the  apex  of  each; 
and  these  cones  turn  bodily 
like  pivot-guns  and  point  ev- 
ery which  way,  and  they  are 
independent  of  each  other; 
each  has  its  own  exclusive  ma- 
chinery. When  I  am  behind 
him  and  C.  in  front  of  him,  he 
whirls  one  eye  rearward  and 
the  other  forward— which 
gives  him  a  most  Congres- 
sional expression  (one  eye  on 
the  constituency  and  one  on 
the  swag). 


The  porpoises:  The  passen- 
gers were  sent  for,  to  come  up 
in  the  bow  and  see  a  fine  sight. 
It  was  very  dark.  One  could 
not  follow  with  the  eye  the 
surface  of  the  sea  more  than 
fifty  yards  in  any  direction— it 
dimmed  away  and  became  lost 
to  sight  at  about  that  distance 
from  us.  But  if  you  patiently 
gazed  into  the  darkness  a  little 
while,  there  was  a  sure  reward 
for  you.  Presently,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  you  would  see  a 
blinding  splash  or  explosion  of 
light  on  the  water— a  flash  so 
sudden  and  so  astonishingly 
brilliant  that  it  would  make 
you  catch  your  breath;  then 
that  blotch  of  light  would  in- 
stantly extend  itself  and  take 
the  corkscrew  shape  and  im- 
posing length  of  the  fabled 
sea-serpent,  with  every  curve 


BLESSED  IS  THE  CLEAN  SHOT 

I  find  it  difficult  to  describe  this  moment  of  the  hunt.  Food 
hunters,  as  compared  to  trophy  hunters,  rarely  speak  of  it.  The 
moment  itself  is  paradoxical,  and  all  hunting  peoples  have 
ritualized  it  in  forms  of  acknowledgment  and  forgiveness  to  the 
spirit  of  the  animal.  There  is  immediate  remorse  at  the  sight  of  a 
majestic  creature,  crimson  staining  the  ground  beneath  it.  Relief 
that  the  perfectly  placed  neck  shot  has  brought  instant  death, 
with  no  suffering.  Undeniable  elation  that  the  hunt  has  provided 
winter  food.  And  a  realization  lurking  somewhere  in  the  back  of 
the  mind  that  the  pristine  antiseptic  package  of  meat  purchased 
at  the  supermarket,  if  not  the  equivalent  of  a  lie,  is  then  only  one 
of  many  plastic-wrapped  fantasies  in  our  consumer  world  of  "in- 
stant" manna.  — Billie  Wright 

Four  Seasons  North:  A  Journal  of  Life  in  the  Alaskan  Wilderness 
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of  its  body  and  the  "break" 
spreading  away  from  its  head, 
and  the  wake  following 
behind  its  tail  clothed  in  a 
fierce  splendor  of  living  fire. 
And  my,  but  it  was  coming  at 
a  lightning  gait!  Almost  before 
you  could  think,  this  monster 
of  light,  fifty  feet  long,  would 
go  flaming  and  storming  by, 
and  suddenly  disappear.  And 
out  in  the  distance  whence  he 
came  you  would  see  another 
flash;  and  another  and  anoth- 
er and  another,  and  see  them 
turn  into  sea-serpents  on  the 
instant;  and  once  sixteen 
flashed  up  at  the  same  time 
and  came  tearing  toward  us,  a 
swarm  of  wiggling  curves,  a 
moving  conflagration,  a  vision 
of  bewildering  beauty,  a  spec- 
tacle of  fire  and  energy  whose 
equal  the  most  of  those  people 
will  not  see  again  until  after 
they  are  dead. 

It  was  porpoises— por- 
poises aglow  with  phosphores- 
cent light.  They  presently  col- 
lected in  a  wild  and  magnifi- 
cent jumble  under  the  bows, 
and  there  they  played  for  an 
hour,  leaping  and  frolicking 
and  carrying  on,  turning 
somersaults  in  front  of  the 
stem  or  across  it  and  never 
getting  hit,  never  making  a 
miscalculation,  though  the 
stem  missed  them  only  about 
an  inch,  as  a  rule.  They  were 
porpoises  of  the  ordinary 
length— eight  or  ten  feet— but 
every  twist  of  their  bodies  sent 
a  long  procession  of  united 
and  glowing  curves  astern. 
That  fiery  jumble  was  an 
enchanting  thing  to  look  at, 
and  we  stayed  out  the  per- 
formance; one  cannot  have 
such  a  show  as  that  twice  in  a 
lifetime.  The  porpoise  is  the 
kitten  of  the  sea;  he  never  has 
a  serious  thought,  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  fun  and  play.  But  I 
think  I  never  saw  him  at  his 
winsomest  until  that  night.  It 
was  near  a  center  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  he  could  have  been 
drinking.         —Mark  Twain 

From  The  Higher  Animals:  A  Mark 
Twain  Bestiary,  edited  by  Maxwell 
Geismar,  illustrated  by  Juan  Claude 
Suares,  to  be  published  this  fall  by 
C rowel  I. 
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So  Long, 
Chump 


One  of  man's  closest  links 
in  the  evolutionary  chain,  the 
chimpanzee,  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  extinct  in  the  wild. 
A  yet  unpublished  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  report 
warns  that  chimpanzee  popu- 
lations are  rapidly  declining  in 
the  eighteen  African  countries 
in  which  they  are  found.  The 
chimp  is  also  listed  as 
"vulnerable"  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  meaning  that, 
if  present  conditions  persist, 
Pan  troglodytes  will  soon  be  an 
endangered  species. 

The  threat  comes  from  two 
directions.  First,  African 
countries  are  clearing  forests 
that  were  once  the  chim- 
panzee's habitat  in  order  to 
feed  and  shelter  burgeoning 
populations.  Man's  encroach- 
ment is  so  pervasive  that  there 
have  been  reports  of  wild 
chimpanzees  contracting  hu- 
man diseases. 

Second,  chimpanzees  are 
steadily  exported  for  use  in 
zoos,  circuses,  laboratories, 
and  as  exotic  pets.  The  way 
they're  captured  is  particularly 
brutal  and  wasteful.  They 
have  to  be  taken  when  in- 
fants—usually less  than  a  year 
old— because  no  one  wants  a 
wild,  full-grown,  unmanage- 
able chimp.  And  like  the  young 
of  many  primates,  a  chim- 
panzee infant  clings  to  its 
mother's  fur;  to  get  the  baby, 
the  hunters  shoot  the  mother. 
The  hunters,  most  of  them 

Did  NBC  Know 

This? 

In  the  Punjab,  smoking  a 
peacock  feather  in  a  pipe  is  an 
antidote  against  snakebite.  I 
have  seen  feathers  sold  in 
many  Indian  bazaars,  their 
burned  ashes  guaranteed  as  a 
remedy  against  vomiting.  .  .  . 
In  southern  India,  the  fat  of 
the  peacock,  the  bird  that 
struts  so  gracefully,  is  believed 
to  cure  stiff  joints.  Pliny  re- 
corded that  peacock  dung 
served  as  a  remedy  for  several 
eye  diseases  and  that  the 
tongues  were  eaten  to  cure  ep- 
ilepsy. —Jack  Denton  Scott 
Speaking  Wildly,  1966 


tribesmen  with  contacts 
among  animal  dealers,  do  not 
use  tranquilizer  guns  because 
of  the  expense  and  because 
the  drugs  wouldn't  take  effect 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  escaping.  Also, 
chimpanzee  meat  is  a  delicacy 
in  certain  parts  of  Africa. 

The  death  of  a  female 
chimp  is  a  great  loss,  especial- 
ly when  one  considers  that  in 
her  fifty-five-year  life  span, 
she  could  give  birth  to  ten  or 
more  offspring.  But  even  her 
death  does  not  guarantee  suc- 
cessful capture  and  shipment 
of  the  baby:  for  every  chim- 
panzee that  makes  it  to  its 
final  destination  alive,  an  esti- 
mated five  to  twelve  others 


die— from  shooting,  neglect, 
or  disease. 

Even  after  it  is  sold,  a 
chimp's  future  is  bleak.  Those 
most  of  us  see  on  television 
and  in  circuses,  and  the  ones 
laboratories  want,  are  usually 
youngsters  three  to  four  years 
old.  Not  until  chimpanzees  are 
ten  do  they  reach  their  full 
size,  weighing  as  much  as  165 
pounds,  and  when  they  be- 
come adults  they're  not  so 
cute.  The  main  problem  is 
their  incredible  strength  and 
aggressiveness.  A  male  has 
been  recorded  pulling  847 
pounds  with  one  arm— and  he 
was  said  to  be  in  a  good  mood. 

Circuses  cannot  use  full- 
grown  chimps  because  they 


In  1887  it  became  a  misdemeanor  in  New  York  State  to  give 
food  or  shelter  to  English  sparrows,  because  there  were  so  many 
of  them. 


AND  FAREWELL  TO  YOU 
FRIENDS 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  lists  812  species  of  animals  as  being 
"rare  and  endangered."  Most  endangered  species  share  similar 
characteristics:  they  are  long-lived,  with  low  rates  of  population 
increase;  sexual  maturity  is  delayed;  few  young  are  raised;  and 
parental  care  is  extended.  Examples  are  listed  below. 


Ozark  big-eared  bat— less  than 
100 

Woolly  spider  monkey— 
2,000-3,000 

Orangutan— 15,000  in  Suma- 
tra; unknown  population  in 
Borneo 

Gorilla— 15-38,000,  declining 
Utah  prairie  dog— 6,000 
Blue  whale— 12,500 
Humpback  whale— 7,000- 
8,000 

Red  wolf— less  than  200 

Northern  kit  fox— possibly 
extinct 

Glacier  bear— 800 

Mexican  grizzly  bear— possi- 
bly extinct 

Polar  bear- 5,000-20,000 

Cheetah— 8,500 

Asiatic  lion— 200 

Bengal  tiger— 2,000 

Siberian  tiger— less  than  180 

Florida  panther— 10-20 

Eastern  cougar— 25 

Asian  elephant— 15,000 

Vicuna— 12,000-18,000 


Key  deer— 600 
Bighorn  sheep— less  than 
20,000 

Trumpeter  swan— 2,000-3,000 

California  condor— 50 

Galapagos  hawk— 150  pairs 

Galapagos  tortoises: 

James    Island  tortoise— 

500-700 
Pinta  tortoise— 1  male 

Southern  bald  eagle— 325  pairs 

American  peregrine  falcon- 
less  than  100  (in  U.S.) 

Hawaiian  crow— 50 

Whooping  crane— 58  wild,  24 
in  captivity 

Gray-headed  blackbird— 50 

Ivory-billed  woodpecker- 
thought  to  be  extinct 

Tennessee  snail  darter— con- 
fined to  one  stream 

Devil's  Hole  pupfish— con- 
fined to  a  single  pool  in 
Nye  County,  Nevada 

American  alligator— 500,000 

American  crocodile— 200  (in 
U.S.) 


: 


"EXPERTS  DISAGREE  ON  A  WORM'S  I.Q. 

Definition  of  Learning  Is  at  Heart  of  Scientific  Issue" 

—  Headline  in  the  New  York  Times,  February  14, 1965 


become  dangerous.  Laborati 
ries  cannot  use  them  beca 
they  don't  have  the  facili 
to  maintain  them  for  a; 
length  of  time.  People  can' 
keep  them  as  pets  because  oi 
their  destructiveness.  So  the 
fate  for  many,  who  never  have 
the  chance  to  breed,  is  an  earl) 
death.  A  few  lucky  ones  are 
donated  to  large  zoos  or  to  the 
Primate  Foundation  of  Arizo 
na,  the  only  place  in  tl 
United  States  set  up  to  suppi 
abandoned  chimps. 

Is  there  a  solution? 
course  there  is:  leave 
chimps  forests  to  live  in, 
stop    exporting  them, 
viously,  that  will  not  be  e; 
demand  for  chimps  shows  ev- 
ery sign  of  increasing,  and  ii  : 
the  trend  continues,  exporting 
ihe  animals  will  become  more  [ 
and  more  profitable.  But  the  *" 
United  States  does  not  have 
compound  the  problem.  First,  ~ 
we  can  and  should  reevaluate  : 
the  necessity  of  using  chim- 
panzees as  laboratory  animals 
and  as  entertainment  fare.1" 
Second,  we  can  step  up  efforts 
to  supply,  through  domestic^ 
breeding  programs,  all  the 
chimps  we  really  need.  This 
won't  stop  all  exploitation  of  * 
chimps,  but  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  keeping  them  ex-1 
tant.  — Jason  Shawf 

Jason  Shaw  is  a  free-lance  reporter  based  I 
in  Tempe,  Arizona 

An  Opportunity! 
to  Win  $2  000 1 

The  Society   for   Animal  t 
Rights  is  offering  a  $2.000 1 
award  to  anyone  who  invents, 
develops,  and  markets  a  per- ft 
manent  method  of  marking  ^ 
dogs   and   cats    with   their  p 
owners'  names.  The  method 
must  be  painless  to  apply, 
have  no  injurious  effects,  and  U 
cost  less  than  $5  per  animal.  In  £ 
addition,    the  identification 
must  be  readable  without  spe- 
cial equipment,  and  must  not 
involve  tattooing  or  conven- 
tional tags.  All  rights  are  re- 
tained by  the  inventor.  To  ap- 
ply or  to  get  more  informa- 
tion, write  to  Animal  I.D. 
Awards  Committee,  Society 
for  Animal  Rights,  900  First 
Avenue,    New    York,  N.Y. 
10022. 
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low  Animals 
lake  You  Sick 


Monkeys  should  not  be 
pt  as  pets.  They  are 
ansmitters  of  a  number  of 
ingerous  diseases  easily 
mmunicable  to  humans, 
ch  as  tuberculosis  and 
patitis.  Most  people  have  a 
rtain  level  of  resistance  to 
,  but  monkeys  don't.  They 
t  it  easily;  if  you  are  living  in 
ose  contact  with  a  carrier, 
ju  can  get  it,  too.  If  you  must 
Sep  a  pet  monkey,  have  it 
sted  for  TB  immediately  and 
ke  it  for  a  yearly  checkup. 

Federal  law  now  prohibits 
le  sale  of  turtles  in  pet  shops 
;2cause  they  are  spreaders  of 
Umonellosis,  a  form  of  diar- 
lea,  severe  cases  of  which 
in  be  serious  in  small 
lildren.  Transmitted  through 
le  water  turtles  are  kept  in, 
ilmonellosis  can  be  pre- 
ented  by  soaking  turtles  in 
tracycline,  but  since  there  is 
o  way  of  adequately  oversee- 
lg  this,  turtles  are  inadvisa- 

If  your  parakeet  or  parrot 
as  a  prolonged  cough  and 
len  dies,  take  it  to  the  vet  for 
n  autopsy.  It  may  have  been 
le  victim  of  psittacosis,  a  res- 
iratory  infection.  This  infec- 
>on  is  transmittable  to 
umans  but  is  easily  treated 
/ith  antibiotics. 

During  the  third  to  ninth 
nonth  of  pregnancy,  a  woman 
susceptible   to  toxoplas- 
mosis, a  disease  that  is  carried 
y  cat  fecal  matter  (and  possi- 
>ly  by  uncooked  meat).  If  she 
tas  never  been  exposed  to  it 
»efore  it  can  cause  severe  con- 
;enital  defects  in  her  unborn 
hild.  Toxoplasmosis  comes 
"rom  oocysts  (dividing  eggs) 
hat  proliferate  in  an  infected 
pat's  stool  when  it  is  kept 
iround  at  room  temperature 
or  several  days.  If  the  mother 
ingests  these  oocysts  orally, 
|hey  are  transferred  to  her 
|:hild  through  the  placenta  and 
(;an  migrate  to  its  vital  organs, 
where  they  multiply  and  are 
papable  of  doing  considerable 
pamage.  If  you  become  preg- 
lant,  however,  don't  get  rid  of 
four  cat.  A  simple  blood  test 
determines  whether  you  have 
lad  the  disease  before.  If  you 
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haven't,  just  wear  gloves  when 
changing  the  kitty  litter,  or 
wash  your  hands  well  after- 
ward. Your  vet  can  also  test 
and  treat  your  cat  for  this  dis- 
ease. 

Sometimes  a  dog  or  cat  is 
blamed  for  passing  ringworm 
on  to  humans  when  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  This  con- 
tagious skin  disease,  caused  by 
a  group  of  parasites  called  der- 
matophytes, appears  in  both 
animals  and  humans  as  circu- 
lar or  blotchy  red-brown  skin 
lesions.  In  people  they  may 
itch.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  for  owners  and  pets:  ap- 
plication of  Tinactin  ointment, 
pills,  or  ultraviolet  radiation. 

Should  your  dog  appear 
listless  and  peaked,  while  you 
look  somewhat  jaundiced 
yourself  and  haven't  been 
feeling  well  for  a  while,  you 
might  both  be  suffering  from 
leptospirosis,  a  liver  and 
kidney  disease  transmitted 
from  dogs  to  people  through 
infected  urine.  Leptospirosis 
can  be  detected  in  blood  tests 
that  will  show  a  high  white- 
cell  count,  and  you  can  pre- 
vent your  dog  from  getting  it 
by  yearly  vaccinations,  the 
first  of  which  is  usually  ad- 
ministered along  with  a  pup- 
py's distemper  shot. 

All  warm-blooded  animals 
can  get  rabies,  a  fatal  disease 
involving  painful  convulsions. 
The  rabies  virus  is  spread 
through  the  saliva  of  an  in- 
fected animal.  In  the  United 
States  bats  and  foxes  have 
been  the  major  sources, 
although  lately  the  disease  has 
been  seen  increasingly  in  rac- 
coons and  skunks.  A  dog  in- 


WHALE  POLITICS 

"Saving  the  whale  is,  and  always  has  been,  symbolic  of  sav- 
ing the  planet  in  the  very  real  sense  that  the  forces  which  can 
cause  the  extinction  of  the  whale  are  the  same  forces  that  can 
destroy  the  earth.  The  problem  has  been,  and  remains,  how  to 
define  and  bring  into  being  a  politics  of  ethics.  How  to  free  the 
body  politic  from  the  assumptions  and  constraints,  the  warp  and 
woof  of  technological  civilization  in  order  to  live  and  let  live." 

The  above  statement  was  contributed  by  Joan  Mclntyre, 
author  of  Mind  in  the  Waters  (Scribners/Sierra  Club)  and  head  of 
Project  Jonah,  a  group  dedicated  to  saving  the  whale.  Readers 
interested  in  finding  out  more  about  the  group  may  write  to 
them  at  the  following  address:  Project  Jonah,  P.O.  Box  476, 
Bolinas,  California  94924. 


fected  by  another  sick  animal 
can  start  an  epidemic.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  not  vaccinating 
your  dog  yearly  from  the  time 
it  is  three  months  old.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  roam  outside, 
cats  should  be  vaccinated,  too. 
Remember,  rabies  frequently 
causes  a  change  in  the  tem- 
perament of  wild  animals  be- 
fore the  convulsive  stage,  so 
it's  best  not  to  pet  an  overly 
friendly  raccoon  or  squirrel  in 
the  wild. 

Dogs  can  be  carriers  of  a 
disease  which  hardly  ever 
reaches  people  but,  when  it 
does,  comes  to  us  through  the 
undercooked  meat  of  cows 
and  sheep.  Spread  by  pasture 
animals  who  have  orally  in- 
gested an  infected  dog's  feces, 
hyatid  cysts,  which  develop 
from  a  tapeworm  embryo,  fill 
with  fluid  and  multiply.  Inside 
the  human  body  multiplying 
fluid-filled  cysts  can  put  de- 
structive pressure  on  organs 
and  even  get  into  the  lungs.  To 
keep  this  relatively  rare  dis- 
ease under  control,  your  dog 


should  have  a  stool  examina- 
tion once  a  year,  and  stray 
dogs  should  be  confined. 

As  a  matter  of  perspective, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
for  every  disease  your  pet  can 
give  you  and  yours,  a  close  rel- 
ative can  transmit  a  dozen 
more  with  greater  ease. 

—Michael  H.  Milts 

Dr.  Mills  operates  two  animal  clinics  and  serves 
as  veterinarian  for  the  New  York  City  zoos. 


Books 
for  Sale 


From  Mind  in  the  Waters,  by  Joan  Mclntyre.  Copyright  ©  1974  by  Project  Jonah. 


In  light  of  all  the  books  on 
animals  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  past  few  years,  it 
came  as  a  delightful  surprise 
in  preparing  this  issue  to  find 
that,  far  from  being  over- 
worked, the  theme  of  animals 
has  lately  inspired  some  ex- 
traordinary pieces  of  writing. 
Below,  we  have  singled  out  a 
few  we  think  are  of  particular 
merit.  You  can  order  any  of 
them,  if  you  wish,  through 
Tools  for  Living. 

Every  serious  student  of 
the  animal  kingdom  will  love 
the  Larousse  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Animal  World,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Desmond  Mor- 
ris. At  $50,  the  book  obviously 
has  high  pretensions;  in  our 
opinion,  it  lives  up  to  them. 
The  book  proceeds  through 
the  animal  world  class  by 
class,  using  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent photographs  to  illus- 
trate a  lively,  knowledgeable 
text.  In  a  New  York  Times  re- 
view, Anatole  Broyard  wrote: 
"Here,  in  more  than  1,000 
striking  color  pictures,  we  are 
reminded  that  nature  is  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  page  121) 
boldest  and  most  experimen- 
tal of  all  artists. .  .  .  There  is  an 
implicit  philosophical  mes- 
sage, too,  in  the  richness  of 
the  book.  'Can  all  this  gran- 
deur perish'1'  " 

In  the  opinion  of  a  science 
editor  of  a  major  New  York 
publisher,  the  most  exciting 
book  on  animals  to  be  pub- 
lished last  year  was  The  Secret 
Life  of  Animals,  by  Lorus  and 
Margery  Milne  and  Franklin 
Russell  (E.P.  Dutton,  $29.95). 
Photographically,  this  book  is 
amazing.  See  how  a  tarantula 
attacks  and  kills  a  wasp;  how  a 
snake  unhinges  its  jaw  and 
swallows  a  frog  twice  its  girth; 
how  bees  select  and  nourish 
their  queen;  how  a  female 
praying  mantis  breeds  with, 
then  devours,  its  mate;  how 
cheetahs  establish  a  pecking 
order.  The  accompanying  text 
would  have  been  exciting  even 
without  the  pictures. 

Borne  on  the  Wind:  The  Ex- 
traordinary World  of  Insects  in 
Flight,  by  Stephen  Dalton 
(Reader's  Digest  Press, 
SI 8.95)  is  the  most  visually 
enthralling  book  we  have 
seen.  It  is  poetry  in  still-frame 
photography,  a  masterpiece  of 
closeup  drama  that  leaves  one 
in  awe  of  the  mystery  and 
elegance  of  winged  insects. 
Get  it  for  the  pictures;  the 
text,  while  interesting,  is  not 
inspired. 

One  of  the  most  talked- 
about  books  of  late  is 
Sociobiology:  The  New  Syn- 
thesis, by  Edward  O.  Wilson 
(Belknap/Harvard,  $20).  In 
searching  for  the  parameters 
of  behavior  that  govern  all  an- 
imals, Wilson,  a  Harvard 
zoologist,  finds  that  altru- 
ism—self-sacrifice— is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  behavior  within 
each  species.  While  that  con- 
clusion has  been  hotly  debated 
among  scientists,  the  700-page 
book  itself  has  been  almost 
universally  lauded.  It  is 
packed  with  unusual  informa- 
tion gathered,  it  seems,  from 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
world. 

A  word  from  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  author,  Annie  Dil- 
lard:  "Please  let  me  recom- 
mend a  very  good  new  book, 
An  American  Bestiary:  Notes  of 
an  Amateur  Naturalist,  by  Jack 


Schaefer  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$10).  This  is  serious  mam- 
malogy, ail-American,  full  of 
fascinating  stuff,  all  new  to 
me,  and  wild."  We  agree. 

Few  books  have  sparked  as 
much  reluctant  praise  as  Peter 
Singer's  Animal  Liberation:  A 
New  Ethics  for  Our  Treatment 
of  Animals  (New  York  Re- 
view, $10).  Written  by  a  young 
Australian  whose  background 
was  in  ethics  and  political 
philosophy,  this  extremely  en- 
gaging book  has  won  over  the 
most  cynical  book  reviewers, 
who,  until  reading  it,  thought 
they  had  had  enough  about 
cruelty  to  animals.  Are  the 
ways  we  kill  our  food  animals 
actually  cruel  and  torturous? 
What  of  the  millions  of  ani- 
mals that  die  in  laboratory  ex- 
periments? Are  the  experi- 
ments really  necessary?  Are 
there  safeguards  to  minimize 
suffering?  As  Richard  Adams 
says  in  the  introduction  to  this 
WRAPAROUND,  Animal  Lib- 
eration is  a  book  "everyone 
should  read." 

The  same  subject  is  skill- 
fully and  more  optimistically 
pursued  by  Gerald  Carson  in 
Men,  Beasts,  and  Gods:  A 
History  of  Cruelty  and  Kindness 
to  Animals  (Scribners,  $8.95). 
This  book  has  one  unusual  ac- 
count after  another  of  man's 
quixotic  affair  with  animals, 
and  is  nicely  illustrated  with 
old  woodcuts.  One  editor  here 
thought  it  was  the  most 
rewarding  book  on  animals  he 
had  ever  read. 

Last,  we  don't  want  to  miss 
this  opportunity  to  praise  Four 
Seasons  North:  A  Journal  of 
Life  in  the  Alaskan  Wilderness, 
by  Billie  Wright  (Harper  & 
Row,  $8.95).  Ignored  by  critics 
when  first  published  in  1973, 
this  book  is  a  poignant, 
beautifully  written  account  of 
life  200  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  by  a  woman, 
who,  with  her  husband,  aban- 
doned civilization  in  favor  of 
the  austere,  but  more  satisfy- 
ing life  of  the  Eskimo.  It's  a 
fascinating  glimpse  of  a  life 
that  is  beyond  the  ken  of  most 
of  us.  In  this  sub-zero,  nearly 
barren  land,  either  you  under- 
stand how  the  animals  around 
you  live,  or  it's  hello,  deep- 
freeze. 

-L.S.B. 


— 


AVIAN  ARCHITECTURE 

Droll  Yankees  of  Rhode  Island  makes  two  exceptionally  well- 
designed  bird  feeders  that  will  grace  any  backyard  or  patio,  as 
well  as  supplement  the  diets  of  many  species  of  birds.  Model 
A-6  is  a  sixteen-inch-long,  clear  plastic  cylinder  with  six  separate 
feeding  perches.  It  can  be  hung  from  a  tree  or  wire,  or  attached 
to  a  pole;  the  bottom  is  threaded  to  accommodate  a  half-inch-di- 
ameter pipe. 

The  second  feeder,  model  X-l,  is  called  the  Seed  Saver  be- 
cause its  seven-inch-wide  dish  helps  minimize  waste.  Made  out 
of  transparent  and  durable  Lexan,  this  hanging  feeder  is  pro- 
tected from  the  rain  and  wind  by  a  ten-inch  cover.  In  addition, 
the  distance  from  the  cover  to  the  dish  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
keep  out  larger,  unwanted  birds.  With  the  cover  a  half-inch  from 
the  dish,  for  instance,  only  finches,  chickadees,  and  other  small 
birds  will  be  able  to  get  in. 

The  A-6  is  $15;  the  catch  tray  pictured  with  it  is  an  additional 
$3.50.  Model  X-l  is  $13.  All  prices  include  shipping.       (D-l)  J 


BRUSHSTROKES 


Dogs  and  cats  love  brush- 
ing—and they  need  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  they  shed  most 
heavily.  And  if  you're  at  all 
sensitive  to  animal  hair  and 
hate  when  it  accumulates  on 
carpets  and  furniture,  then, 
for  your  own  sake,  you  ought 
to  brush  your  animals 
regularly.  We  recommend  the 
brush  used  most  often  by  pro- 
fessional groomers,  the  Slicker 
Wire  Brush,  manufactured  by 
Lambert-Kay.  With  its  long, 
double  tin-plated  wire  bristles, 
set  in  a  "live"  rubber  backing, 
you'll  be  able  to  brush  deep 
into  the  thickest  coat.  The 
bristles  are  bent  in  order  to 
better  remove  dead  or  matted 
hair  and  to  slick  up  a  glossy 
coat.  Turn  the  brush  around, 
and  it  works  like  a  comb.  It 


can  be  used  on  any  dog,  cat, 
horse,  or  other  fur-bearing  an- 
imal. The  Slicker  can  be 
purchased  at  pet  shops,  or 
through  us  for  $2.50  plus  25 
cents  for  shipping.  (D-2) 
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PLLABIES  of  birdland 

"his  birchwood-and-pewter  birdcall  has  been  used  for  cen- 
s  in  Europe,  and  is  endorsed  here  by  the  Audubon  Society. 
■  pewter  handle  fits  snugly  inside  a  birch  cylinder;  twist  them 
Hther,  and  the  resultant  squeaks  will  attract  birds.  You  can 
•  the  pitch  (and  hence  the  kind  of  birds  that  will  respond)  by 
'ing  the  twist  speed.  The  birdcall  comes  with  a  supply  of 
n  to  maintain  friction.  It  is  available  through  us  for  $3 
;paid.  (D-3) 


AT  MAN  D00 


Go  away  for  a  couple  of  days,  have  a  good  time,  come  back 
:re's  kitty  litter  all  over  the  damn  floor,  and  the  cat  barely 
ses  his  head  to  see  what  boor  is  intruding  on  his  peace.  Ar- 
;ance  is  one  thing;  dirt  on  the  floor  is  another.  For  all  those 
|  owners  who  keep  threatening  to  throw  oV  Puss-Puss  out  the 
lidow  the  next  time  they  have  to  clean  up  after  him,  we've  got 
t  the  thing— the,  ah,  Kitty  Potty.  Well,  it  works,  because  it's 
t  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  and  the  cat  has  to  jump  up  and  out  of 
;  hole  when  he's  finished,  and  so  it  knocks  the  salnd  off  his 
ws.  . .  .  Anyway,  it  seems  a  lot  better  than  an  ordinary  box  or 
y.  It  measures  22  by  16  by  18  inches,  and  is  made  of  unbreaka- 
washable,  beige  plastic,  with  a  detachable  top.  Available  in 
t  and  department  stores,  it  can  be  ordered  through  Tools  for 
ving  for  $19  postpaid.  (D-4) 


HIRTING  THE  ISSUE 


THE  TENDER  TRAP 


If  you've  ever  coddled 
tomato  seedlings  all  spring, 
only  to  lose  them  to  a 
voracious  woodchuck  or  rab- 
bit, then  you  know  the  feel- 
ing—get that  !#®&*  varmint! 
But  of  course  you  don't  want 
to  injure  or  kill  the  critter  just 
because  he  prefers  garden 
greens  to  slimmer  pickings; 
you  merely  want  to  get  him 
away  from  your  backyard  or 
back  forty.  The  perfect  tool  for 
this  task  is  a  Havahart 
humane  trap.  Easy  to  use,  it 
captures  an  animal  without 


harming  it;  put  the  animal  and 
the  trap  in  your  car,  drive  a 
few  miles,  release  the  animal, 
and  bring  the  trap  home. 
Several  different  sizes  are 
available  depending  on  the  an- 
imal to  be  captured.  For  mice 
and  shrews,  use  Number  0 
($6);  for  squirrels,  rabbits,  and 
muskrats,  use  Number  2 
($13);  and  for  woodchucks, 
raccoons,  opossums,  and 
porcupines,  use  Number  3 
($27).  When  ordering  a  trap, 
please  specify  its  number. 
Prices  include  shipping.  (D-6) 
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Yes!  Extra  copies  of  this  WRAPAROUND  can  be  ordered, 
for  classroom  instruction,  to  give  to  fellow  club  or  organization 
members,  or  for  your  own  use.  The  reprints  cost  75  cents  for  a 
single  copy,  $1  for  two,  and  35  cents  for  each  additional  copy. 
Write  to  Reprint  Department,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


Harper's  will  get  you  any  item  (including  any  book)  for  which 
we  mention  a  price.  If  you  would  like  to  order  through  us,  specify 
the  item(s)  you  want,  how  many,  and  what  color  (if  that's  rele- 
vant). Include  the  order  number  that  appears  at  the  end  of  each 
Tool  description.  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge  may  be  used 
on  orders  over  $15. 

Send  to:  Tools  for  Living,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Order  Number    Item  Quantity  Price 


Total  (N.Y.  State  residents,  add  appropriate  tax)  $_ 
□  Check  enclosed  (Make  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine) 
Charge  to  □  Master  Charge  □  BankAmericard 


Card  number 


Expiration  date 


The  Fund  for  Animals,  headed  by  Cleveland  Amory,  has 
en  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  animal  protection 
oups.  It  was  a  major  force  behind  the  campaign  to  get  the 
nerican  alligator  and  wolf  placed  on  the  endangered  species 
it.  Now  T-shirts  with  the  fund's  logo  and  motto,  "Animals 
|.ve  rights,  too,"  are  available  through  Tools  for  Living  for 
|.50  postpaid.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  fund,  which  is  a  nonprofit 
|ganization.  The  shirt  is  available  in  small,  medium,  large,  or 
tra-large,  and  in  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  red.  (D-5)  |  City  state  Zip  code  


Name 


Address, 
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READERS  CLASSIF 


A  few  months  ago  we  asked 
readers  to  send  us  their  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  feminine 
beauty,  specifically  whether  it 
might  make  a  suitable  topic 
for  a  future  WRAPAROUND. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  responses 
we  had  received  by  press  time. 

Gentlemen  (no  women  would 
have  made  this  suggestion): 

Your  consideration  of  a 
WRAPAROUND  devoted  to 
feminine  beauty  is  shocking, 
degrading,  sexist,  and  stupid. 
Why  can't  you  pigs  leave  us 
alone  so  we  can  develop  as 
human  beings?  Have  you 
been  working  so  hard  (while 
your  wives  stay  home  and 
"raise  the  kids")  that  you've 
never  heard  of  Germaine 
Greer,  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
Betty  Friedan,  or  Emma  Gold- 
man? —Nancy  Gordon 
(No  address  given) 

If  you  fail  to  do  the  WRAPA- 
ROUND on  women's  physical 
beauty,  you'll  be  allowing  ugly 
women  to  dominate  your 
editorial  policy. 

—Rita  Whitney 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

As  a  feminist,  I  find  nothing 
objectionable  in  anyone's  ap- 
preciation of  beautiful  women. 
The  love  of  beauty  comes 
naturally  to  all  people,  men 
and  women  alike.  The 
women's  movement  can't 
change  that  and  doesn't  want 
to  try.  The  real  danger  in  any 
discussion  of  beauty  is  the 
weight  and  value  we  place  on 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
importance  of  a  woman's 
beauty  (or  lack  of  it)  is  vastly 
overrated  in  our  society.  We 
have  lost  our  collective  sense 
of  perspective  here. 

— Susan  Reynolds  Arndt 
Berkeley  Heights,  N.J. 

The  painters  showed  us 
what  was  considered  beauti- 
ful, desirable,  and  noteworthy 
in  women.  Each  painter 
showed  a  predominant  type  of 
a  woman,  so  that  we  can  speak 
of  the  Botticelli  type,  the 
Titian  type,  Rembrandt, 
Raphael,  et  cetera.  Those  ar- 
tists were  sharp  boys,  and  I 
feel  that  any  woman  who  does 
not  fit  into  any  of  the  types 


caught  by  the  great  painters  is 
a  blah,  even  if  her  measure- 
ments are  great. 

I  looked  at  women  in  this 
light,  and  preferred  the  Renoir 
type— not  exactly  the  same 
facial  features,  but  the  total 
female  who  could  be  described 
as  the  Renoir  type.  One  day  I 
met  a  girl  who  was  the  Renoir 
type,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  I 
wanted  to  marry  her.  We  have 
been  married  twenty-six 
years,  and  she  is  still  my 
Renoir  girl.  Our  friends  agree. 
My  oldest  son  is  the  Murillo 
type;  every  girl  he  was  in- 
terested in  was  a  Murillo,  and 
he  is  married  to  a  girl  who  is  a 
pure  Murillo  type. 

— Max  Doriani 
East  Smithfield,  Pa. 

Women.  Beauty.  Sex.  To  me 
they  always  have  been  syn- 
onomous.  My  standards 
haven't  changed  since  I  was 
sixteen:  if  it  is  female  and  it 
moves,  get  it  to  lie  down. 

Sure,  I've  taken  the  pledge. 
I've  told  myself  I'm  a  per- 
petual adolescent  with  no  firm 
moral  commitments.  I've  tried 
everything  from  willpower  to 
the  Bible.  But  the  old  surge  of 
active  appreciation  comes 
back  at  the  least  provocation; 
a  nicely  turned  leg,  a  full 
sweater,  rounded  hips,  pi- 
quant smile— anything  at  all 
about  a  woman's  physical  ap- 
pearance. 

I  mention  all  of  this  only  as 
background  for  my  idea.  You 
see,  I  don't  particularly  like 
what  I  am.  Even  I  can  see  the 
sadness,  the  futility  of  it  all. 
Yet  I  continue.  So  I  propose  a 
federally  funded  treatment 
center  for  those  legions  of 
men  like  myself,  men  for 
whom  too  much  of  existence 
revolves  around  too  keen 
an  appreciation  of  feminine 
physical  beauty.  A  place  such 
as  the  drug-treatment  hospital 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  sort 
of  a  colossal  methadone-type 
plan  whereby  we  are  fur- 
nished enough  of  what  we 
must  have— or  an  acceptable 
substitute— to  bring  us  down. 

But  wait  until  the  Demo- 
crats come  back.  They  are 
good  at  taking  care  of  social 
misfits  and  lost  causes. 

—  Robert  Coram 
St.  Marys,  Ga. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1  per  word.  (10-word  mini- 
mum. Deduct  10c  a  word  if  ad  is  to  run 
six  times;  deduct  20c  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  twelve  times.) 

All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time  you 
send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are  order- 
ing more  than  one  insertion,  please 
send  full  amount  to  qualify  for  dis- 
count.) Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
Codes  count  as  one  word. 
Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of  the 
second  month  prior  to  the  issue  date. 
Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Two  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


In  all  the  world  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  a  truly 
beautiful  woman,  although  a 
close  second  would  be  a  chip- 
munk that  could  play  "Dark- 
town  Strutters'  Ball"  on  the 
harmonica.  Where  does  a 
woman's  beauty  lie?  Is  it  in 
her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  nose, 
her  mouth,  her  body,  her 
mind?  It  is  in  none  of  these, 
although  a  woman  lacking 
three  or  more  of  the  above 
would  find  it  hard  to  get  a  date 
for  the  prom. 

Keats  held  that  Truth  was 
Beauty,  and  Beauty  Truth. 
When  someone  asked  for 
clarification,  Keats  became 
nasty.  "That  is  all  ye  know  on 
earth,"  he  snarled,  brandish- 
ing a  club,  "and  all  ye  need  to 
know."  Keats  died  early,  to 
the  surprise  of  practically  no 
one. 

One  way  of  discovering 
whether  or  not  a  woman  is 
beautiful  is  to  hold  a  beauty 
contest.  This  is  a  ritual  in 
which  women  walk  across  a 
stage  demonstrating  their 
talents  in  such  things  as  tap- 
dancing  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress in  Morse  code,  creating  a 
duplicate  of  the  Mona  Lisa  on 
an  anchovy-olive-and-pepper- 
oni  pizza,  or  perhaps  singing 
an  aria  from  Madame  Butterfly 
under  water.  Meanwhile  a 
panel  of  men  ("judges") 
makes  obscene  remarks  about 
the  women.  At  the  end  of  the 
contest,  the  judges  award  the 
prize  to  the  girl  they  think  is 
the  easiest. 

—  Bradley  Strickland 
Gainesville,  Ga. 


RESORTS 


High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Cli 

Southern  Blue  Ridge  Mountaii 
3,600  feet.  Spectacular  scenery 
decor.  Good  food.  Private  18-holi! 
course.  8  tennis  courts.  (Special 
tennis  package  available.)  3  lakes 
ing.  Boating.  Swimming.  Private^ 
bles.  Skeet  &  trap  field.  Write  or  p 
(704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Ini  $ 
Laurel  Rd.,  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717 


Dream     Workshops:     Blue  1 

Mountains,  July/August,  1  or  2  w 
humanistic  orientation,  clinical 
chologist  leader.  Blackberry  Hill  I 
Route  2,  Box  488  H,  Crozet,  Va 


TRAVEL 


Europe  by  Car— New  York:  630  t 
Ave.  (212)  581-3040.  Los  Angeles:1  * 
Sunset  Blvd.,  (213)  272-0424.  Coiri 
information  car  rental,  purchase,  f 


Southwest  Safaris:  Air  tours  of 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Ari: 
Camping,  hiking,  riding,  ra 
Geology,  archeology,  ecology,  his 
Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Santa  Ft 
Mex.  87501. 


Anthropology,  natural  history, 

nature  photography  expeditions 
unique  environments  of  the  work 
eluding  Afghanistan,  Alaska, 
Africa,  Galapagos,  Hawaii,  Me: 
Scotland,  and  South  America. 
1976-77  catalogue  write:  Nature 
peditions  International,  Dept.  H, 
1173,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022. 


Middle  Fork  Salmon  River.  Seven 
Whitewater  float  trips,  $450.  Infoii 
tion,  Western  Outfitters,  Box 
Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Del  ^ 

accommodations.  Cheaper  than  sta; 
home.  Freighters,  163-09  Xc  Def* 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11358.  


Mississippi  steamboat  cruises.  Cr 
heartland  America  aboard  the  lege  « 
ary  overnight  steamboat  Delta  Qu<  i 
Or  the  luxurious  new  Mississi 
Queen.  Discover  the  ever  chanf 
vistas  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  or 
beautiful  Ohio.  Tour  historic  old  r 
ports.  Savor  old  South  delicac 
Plunkin'  banjos.  Authentic  Dixiel. 
jazz.  Gracious  service.  For  1976  en 
brochure  write  The  Delta  Queen,  D 
HM  03,  322  East  Fourth  St.,  Cincinn 
Ohio  45202. 


Expedition  'round  the  world.  Ren- 
places:  Galapagos,  Pitcairn,  Eai 
Tahiti,  Fiji,  etc.  180'  yacht.  Share 
penses;  shipmates  wanted.  W 
Yankee  Trader,  P.O.  Box  120,  D. 
RW  27,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


Europe?  Stay  in  a  castle.  Castle-Hot 
guidebook  lists  500  old  castles,  mon 
teries,  manors,  palaces  offering  accc 
modations,  16  countries,  360  illust 
tions,  histories,  rates,  maps,  164  pag 
$4.15  postpaid.  Robert  Long,  ( 
Bellmore  Ave.,  Eastmeadow,  ? 
11554. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


J-rnment  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
t!  Exclusive  "Government  Land 
:r's  Guide"  . . .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
y  Review,"  listing  lands 
jghout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
Is,  Box  6588-HM,  Washington. 
20009 


tral  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
tsmen's  paradises  still  available- 
plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
>,  $2  (refundable).  Information 
sau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VACATIONS 
-  weekly  for  two— at  "Strawberry 
Sis,"  Jamaica's  tropical  beach 
psite.  Double-bed  tents/cottages; 
ting  equipment;  inexpensive 
aurant;  reggae  music.  Information: 
wberry.  54-H  West  56  St.,  N.Y.C. 
19.   (212)   247-4505.  Or  Eastern 

ines/travel  agents.  

raii — Quiet    cabin    near  shore, 
jlitation,  ecological  honeymoons, 
2  weeks,  $575.  Details  Box  652, 
oa.  Hawaii  96778. 

GOURMETS  

devotees  savor  world's  rarest  select 
Grace  Teas  Importers,  Dept.  H  16, 
Broadway,  N.Y.C.   10003.  Free 

bhure.  

lemakers'  kit— free  illustrated  cata- 
■e  of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
jplex.  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 

kn.  55412.  

id  rice  fancy  $4.20  pound  prepaid, 
-pound  minimum  shipment.  Gene 
ura.  Blackduck,  Minn.  56630.  

dava!  Amazingly  delicious  Grecian 
ney-walnut"  pastry.  Recipe  $1, 
inped  envelope.  Aladdin  Recipes, 
H  Wildwood  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 
87.  

inge  Julius  Twin,  Recipe.  $1.  351 
dley.  58  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92021. 

Ji  velvet  cake.  Absolutely  delicious 
lily  recipe.  Send  $1.  JLB.  92  Wan- 
ttncit,  Lowell,  Mass.  01854.  

thentic  chili  recipe — Surprisingly 
(cious,  with  variations.  Pleasure 
ranteed!  $2.  Johnson,  Box  272, 
(son,  Ohio  45040. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

issical  cassettes!  Free  catalogue 
ter  quality.  50Jc  less  cost  than  ree- 
ls! CCC.  Box  506HM.  Saddle  River, 
1.  07458.  

pe!  America's  largest  classical  cata- 
ue.  Over  2.000  new  stereo  record- 
'fi.  Renaissance.  Medieval,  Baroque, 
ssical.  Romantic,  modern  music, 
hest  quality!  Budget  label  prices! 
Mailable  only  by  mail  MUSICAL 
•RITAGE  SOCIETY,  Box  932HM, 
w  York,  N  Y.  10023.  

ire,  vintage  classical,  soundtracks, 
ows,  personalities,  imports.  Cata- 
;ues.  50c  Grammy's  Attic.  Box  181, 
iffton,  S  C.  29910.  

Hector's  Item— Jack  Kerouac's 
lues  &  Haikus  "  Make  offer  Bever 
16)  261-6767 


MUSIC 


Liberace  Music  needs  songs,  poems. 
Free  appraisal.  Monthly  awards.  Free 
publishing  selected  material.  Geo. 
Liberace,  6362  Hollywood.  Dept.  HR2. 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90028.  

Dulcimers — Handcrafted  traditional 
mountain  styles.  Gotzmer  Stringed  In- 
struments, Rt.  2,  Box  2286A,  La  Plata. 
Md.  20646. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Teak  wine  goblets,  5".  $3.98.  Set/4 
$14.98  ppd.  Harper's  Mart,  12  Fielding, 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.  94941.  

Photo  stamps.  Your  photo  on  a  sheet  of 
100  stamps.  Gummed  and  perforated. 
Send  any  photo  and  $4  to  Vanguard  En- 
terprise, 2013  83rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11214.  

Conceptual  thoughtprints— Folio,  six 
8'/;"xll"  progenitive  ideographs.  In- 
tellectually provocative,  pictorially 
rewarding.  $4.50.  David  Jaquith,  709 
Sitka.  Newberg,  Oreg.  97132. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Fine  portraits  drawn  from  photo- 
graphs. $500  upon  client  approval.  Send 
photographs  to:  Donald  •  Flood,  117 
High  St..  Nelson.  B.C.,  Canada. 

"Collectors  Series"— airplanes,  auto- 
mobiles, railroad,  wildlife  prints  ready 
for  framing.  Send  $1  for  catalogue  of 
these  beautiful  lithographs,  "Collectors 
Series,"  Box  7919-H.  Chicago  111.  60680. 

 COLOR  SLIDES  

GAF  color  slides.  All  countries.  Cata- 
logue, 25e.  Worldwide,  7427-B  Wash- 
burn, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55423. 

 SCHOOLS  

Florida     Keys    jr. -sr.  high-school 

family.  Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center.  Box 
285,  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure. 
(305)  245-4610.  

Private-school  placement  service.  Stu- 
dent's individual  requirements  primary 
consideration.  163  High  Street.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone:  (203) 
346-5111.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  $1  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H.  Secre- 
tary, Sussex  College  of  Technology. 
Highfield,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex.  England 
RH17  7EX.  

Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  Dowsing, 
ESP.  Courses  and  Equipment  Cata- 
logue SI. 00  (refundable).  Established 
25  years.  Dept.  HR/m,  Bruce  Copen. 
Highfield,  Danehill,  Sussex.  England 
RH  17  7EX.  

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice  of 
subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  infor- 
mation. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box  909. 
San  Ysidro.  Calif  92173. 

 CATALOGUES  

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory.  $2  Box  33098.  Washington. 
D  C.  20028 


BOOKS 


Publish  >our  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet  Carlton  Press. 
(Dept.  HZX),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011.  

Now!  You  can  have  private  library  of 
your  own.  Catalogue.  25e.  Pier  A,  Dept. 
B-3,  Box  1126,  Chalmette,  La.  70043. 

Solar  Energy  Handbook:  Authorita- 
tive, timely.  Thousands  of  facts  about 
solar  energy  at  your  fingertips.  Send 
$3.95  prepaid  plus  50c  handling  to 
Time-Wise  Publications,  P.O.  Box  4140, 
Pasadena.  Calif.  91106.  

Parnassus,  Poetry  in  Review,  presents 
"Lauditim."  $4  at  bookstores  nation- 
wide.  

Fiction  readers:  monthly  magazine  de- 
scribes every  new  novel,  lets  you 
choose  reading  from  entire  published 
output.  Free  sample:  Schober,  HM1,  43 
West  61st  St.,  N.Y.  10023. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Name  the  book— we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Left-wing  material,  out-of-print.  Send 
wants  Dept  WM,  Bookdealer,  39  No. 
Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 


FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide   English   newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  nine  countries— 
$3.98.  Free  brochure.  Multinewspapers, 
Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point.  Calif.  92629. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Novelists:  Complete  manuscript  criti- 
cism. No  con  games,  blue  skies. 
Reasonable  rates.  SASE  for  brochure: 
Hubrislic  Associates,  Box  6,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Educational  research  from  our  cata- 
logue now  as  low  as  90e  per  page.  Send 
40c  to:  Writer's  Unlimited,  Box  4391, 
Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202) 
723-1715.  

Scholarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies— writing,  editing,  typ- 
ing. All  subjects.  Confidential.  Per- 
sonalized. Reasonable.  Professional, 
versatile  team!  Research  Unlimited,  Box 
300-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Writing,  research,  editing— technical 
or  not.  Nason,  Box  829,  Topeka  66601 . 

PUBLICATIONS 
Witty  conversation  is  yours!  Build 

humor  library.  Worldwide  survey: 
20,000  publications.  85%  renew  an- 
nually, $35.  Month's  trial:  $2.  FUNNY 
FUNNY  WORLD,  407  N.  Commercial 
Center  St..  Beverlv  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 
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Solution  to  February  Puzzle 

Notes  for  "Theme  and  Varia- 
tions": The  Theme-Words  are  the 
Four  Musketeers;  the  "variations": 
for  Athos,  PARNASSUS  and  OLYM- 
PUS (Greek  mountains);  for 
Porthos.  SHOP  and  TOR  (anagram): 
for  Aramis,  OLD  SPICE  and  HAI 
KARATE  (men's  colognes);  for 
D'Artagnan,  FOURTH  MUSKE- 
TEER 

For  beginners,  once  again  the 
trickiest  of  the  clues  are  reprinted, 
repunctuated.  Across:  12.  "Re- 
wired" switches  (anagram);  13. 
"Works":  "a  rope"  trickily  (OPERA, 
anagram);  14.  "Hop  a  long";  16. 
Being  "more  waterlogged": 
"moved  through  water"  to  "dock" 
(SWAM  PIER);  19.  "Star"  vocally,  in  "the  descendant"  (homonym  of  SUN);  20 
"Rich  eccentric"  sounds  from  "axes"  (homonym  of  HUGHES);  23.  "Detail": 
untrained  "unit"— "to  point  a  gun"  the  wrong  way,  outside  (MlfNUTI) \.  "aim" 
reversed  around  an  anagram  of  an  "untrained"  spelling  of  "unit");  24.  two 
meanings  of  AMAZON,  with  pun  on  flow-er,i.e.  river;  25.  Liberal  "arts"  (anagram); 
28.  (P)orter  "flips  over."  i.e..  reverses:  RETRO  (rocket);  29.  "tilt"  in  "SS";  30.  "K"- 
I.D.;  31.  "Just":  "a  country  get-together"  (FAIR. 'two  meanings);  32.  "European 
river,"  in  "shape,"  "a,"  "hairpin  turn"  (MOLD-A-U):  36.  Reactionary  "gentleman" 
in  "places"  for  "fastidious  linguists"  (PU(R1S|TS.  reversal  of  "sir"  in  "puts");  37. 
two  meanings:  41.  anagram  of  "earring"-"more  inflamed";  42.  Wayward  (i.e.. 
reversed,  going  a  contrary  way)  "drink"  in  "sailor"  (T|SIP]AR.  reversed);  43. 
anagram;  44.  Secretly,  "trace"  . . .  (anagram);  45.  "Some  draw-ers  do  this":  "and 
the  rest,"  start  "harder"  (ETC -H[arder])  Down:  1.  "Bead":  mounting,  "for, 
Spanish",  "death's  head"'  (POR-D[eath|);  2.  "What  guardian  does":  "toward  the 
back"  (rear  ward,  pun);  3.  "Pitches":  "a  kind  of  curve"  and  "I"  (i.e..  the  an- 
swer) make  "29A"  (i.e..  the  answer  to  29  Across  (S  TILTS);  4.  "It  supports  highly": 
"everything  after  the  first  (letter)  of  the  month"  ((M)ARCH);  5.  N  E  WS  ;  7.  I'm 
transformed  "into  Roman"  (anagram);  9.  Crooked  "is  the"  (anagram);  10. 
(m)ORE-O(f)  "shortening"  on  both  ends;  15.  POE  MS  .  17.  "Rain":  "softly"  on 
"what  belongs  to  us"  (P-OUR);  21.  anagram;  22.  "Raw":  "one.  in  France"  about  "to 
split"  (UN(RIP)E);  27.  "Standing":  up.  makes  lace."  "American"  (TATS.  rev.-U.S); 
33.  "Little  devil"  is  in-"let"  (L(1MP|ET):  35  Aspect  of  "forgoutv?  crhical"  . . .  (hid- 
den); 36  anagram;  39  hidden;  40.  RATS,  reversed,  i.e.  "up." 
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Laos:  A  New  Beginning.  January  In- 
dochina Chronicle,  75c.  One-year  sub- 
scription, S10.  Indochina  Resource 
Center.  P.O  Box  4000-D,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94704. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Free!  Turn  $10  Into  $1,000!  Hotline, 
Box  3155-HA,  Springfield,  Mo  65804. 


How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners.  Small 
checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send 
for  free  facts.  BARRETT,  Dept.  C-77- 
G.  6216  No.  Clark,  Chicago,  111.  60660. 
$250  weekly  possible  stuffing  en- 
velopes. Send  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Edray  Mails,  Box  188  RH, 

Albany,  Mo.  64402.  

Import-mail-order  opportunity.  One 
year  risk-free  trial  basis.  Earn  $15,000+ 
or  owe  nothing.  Details:  Northeast  Im- 
ports, World  Trade  Division,  Box  121 H, 

Fremont,  N.H.  03044.  

$39.60  daily,  easy  homework.  No  in- 
vestment. Immediate  proven  income. 
For  free  details  mail  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to  Sbiaharpo, 
Postbox  4099,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
91607.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?— 

business  of  your  own,  or  full-  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.   677,    1460   Hancock  Center, 

Chicago  60611.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C1023,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Ameri- 
can, foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept. 
W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

98362.  

Teachers,  administrators.  Current 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.S. 
$5.95;  abroad,  $5.95.  Leading  Place- 
ment Sources:  U.S.,  $3.95;  foreign, 
$4.95.  EISR,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass. 
02162.  

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign! 
Skilled.  Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity. 
All  fields.  Directory,  applications, 
resume  instructions— $3.  National  In- 
formation, Dept.  7-2,  422  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D  C.  20005. 

Exciting  overseas  jobs!  Over  100  coun- 
tries .  .  .  now  hiring!  All  occupations. 
$8O0-$5,OOO  monthly.  Latest  printouts, 
$2  Jobworld,  631 1-R  Yucca,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90028.  

The  works!  make  money:  writing,  clip- 
ping, contests,  extra  interest.  $2  com- 
plete. How-To  Enterprises,  Box  292, 
Forest  Hills,  N  Y.  11375. 


Commission  agents  wanted.  Make  all 
the  money  you'll  ever  want.  Several 
programs  to  choose  from— one  just 
right  for  you.  State  your  goals.  Send  $1 
(refundable).  Griffin  Enterprise,  Box 
826HW,  Keystone  Hts.,  Fla.  32656. 


INSTRUCTION 


Parapsychology  course.  Certificate. 
Free  information.  APRF,  Box  5395- 
MA,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91413. 

Tickle  the  ivories.  Play  chord  piano  in 
one  hour!  Leading  piano  teacher 
magazines  praise  patented  (1973) 
system.  Box  751-IM,  La  Canada,  Cahf 
91011.  

Speedread— by  cassette— two  to  six 

times  faster  in  3  weeks!  $12.95.  Box  22, 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201.  

Study  programs  in  France.  Language, 
fine  arts,  performing  arts.  For  informa- 
tion: Pari'  American  Academy,  9  Rue 
des  Ursulines,  Paris  5. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

Worldwide  opportunities  . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  monthly! 
Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HM,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229.  

Overseas— all     occupations!  New 

worldwide  directory,  $2.  Opportunities, 
Box  6586-HM,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

MEETINGS  &  CONVENTIONS 

Speakers,  conventions,  all  meeting  oc- 
casions. 200  headliners,  wide-ranging 
expertise.  Free  directory:  Success 
Leaders  Speakers  Service,  3960 
Peachtree  Road  NE,  Suite  425,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30319. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Photos:  100  B  &  W  miniature  pictures, 
gummed  and  perforated,  $3.  Original 
photo  returned.  Photos  Unlimited,  Box 
101A,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073. 

Rare  antique  design  kits.  Hand- 
painted,  needlepoint,  crewel.  Brochure 
$1,  refundable  with  order.  Louise's, 
5011  Greenway  Dr.,  Washington,  D  C. 

20016.  

Multi-colored,  hand-embroidered, 
hand-spun  Ecuadorian  shirts  in  natural 
muslin.  Western  or  peasant  styles.  S- 
XL  $19.95,  $1.75  postage/handling. 
Sesame  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  12674,  El 
Paso,  Texas  7991 2. 

 PETS  

Custom-made,  no-wobble  cat  trees. 
Brochure.  The  Cat  Tree  House,  4173 
Montecito,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

 PERSONALS  

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20005.  

Intemive  and  group  therapy— Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  500  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did  their 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive;  subse- 
quent  groups  are  $10  each.  

Penfriends!  Lonely  and  sincere,  25c. 
Enterprises,  1626  Walton,  Oceanside, 
|  Calif. 


Handwriting  analysis  in  depth,  $10  and 
sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E.  29  St., 
N.Y.C.  10016.  

Play  chess  by  mail!  Information: 
CHESSNUTS,  25-HB  Mount  Vernon, 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906.  

Degrees  by  mail.  Accredited  bachelors, 
masters,  doctorates.  No  course  work. 
Surprisingly  low  cost.  Free  details.  Dr. 
John  Bear,  7350-J  Highway  One,  Lit- 
tleriver,  Calif.  95456.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  In- 
troduction Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  inter- 
national correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box  110660/H, 

Berlin  11,  Germany.  

Free  biorhythm  information  A.  J.  En- 
terprises, Box   2211-HM3,  Peabody, 

Mass.  01960.   

Help  make  a  better  world.  Learn  a 
language,  history,  culture.  Volunteer  for 
PEACE  CORPS  opportunities. 
Architects/planners,  MBAs,  CPAs, 
nurses,  math/science  degrees, 
agriculture,  engineering.  Africa,  Asia, 
South  America,  Pacific.  Transportation, 
living,  medical  expenses  paid.  U.S. 
citizen.  Singles  or  couples  only.  Ap- 
ply/Information: Lynn  Rotenberg,  AC- 
TION, ORC  Box  P-4,  Washington, 

D.C.  20525.  

Balding?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  grew  hair, 
others  too,  helping  scalp  problems.  Ask 
proof,  kit,  $18.  International  I  aborato- 
ries  P.O.  Box  41-4176  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  33141. 

Join   Negative   Population  Growth, 

Inc.,  103  Park  Ave.  (H),  New  York, 
N  Y.  10017  and  help  us  reduce  the 
population   by   at   least   50%.  Free 

brochure.  

Lifetime  membership.  Wallet  card, 
newsletter,  bulletins,  many  benefits. 
$3.  International  Brotherhood  of  Old 
Bastards,  Inc.,  Box  6768-H,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  63144.  

Non-residence  degrees!  Honorary 
degrees.  Nationwide  faculty.  Catalogue, 
$3.  United  States  University  of  Ameri- 
ca, Box  4552-HA,  Washington,  D.C. 
20017.   

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living, 
superior  schools,  near  universities,  at- 
tractive integrated  neighborhoods. 
Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office,  3380 
Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120. 

(216)  751-2155.  

Historic  Williamsburg  Prints.  Finest 
lithography.  Color  brochure,  50c.  H. 
Green,  4915  Fitzhugh  Ave.,  Richmond, 

Va.  23230.  

Love  is:  ministering  for  Christ. 
Lifetime  ordination,  D.D.,  Charters. 
Details  25c.  Ministry  of  Christ,  R4,  Box 

314-D,  Delavan,  Wis.  53115.  

University  diplomas— no  studies.  De- 
tails, $2.  Palmar,  Box  1796H.  Altadena, 

Calif.  91001.  

Atheism:  The  Case  Against  God,  by 
George  H.  Smith  (355  pp.)  is  the  most 
powerful  case  for  atheism  ever  written. 
$15.  Michael  Emerling,  2627  E. 
Beverly,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85716. 


Yoga  For  Beginners,  $4.95.  Buuks  o 
meditation,  spirituality,  and  aljj 
ligions.  Catalogue,  25c.  Vedanta  Book 
5423-H1  S.  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicag< 
111.  60615. 


Honesty  Is  The  Best  Policy.  Greed; 

send  $1  to  Selfish  Savoye,Suco,  Hulbei 
Hall-Rm.  566,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  13820. 


Loan  or  donations  urgently  nei 

Please  help— 111  respond.  J.  Levin,  Bo'| 
7153,  Baltimore,  Md.  21218. 


A 


Ambitious  for  success?  Enjoy  valuabl 
free  sample  of  realistic,  proven  succes 
program.  Rich,  healthy,  creative  lift 
Deeper  relationships.  Write  today 
Landmark  Society,  1655EH  Ke 
Honolulu  96822.  

Wanted:  Three  young  people  ne 
capital  to  open  small  shop  with 
potential.  We  would  appreciate 
donations.  Thanks.  P.  Corrigan,  1032 
Layton  Hall  Dr.,  #513,  Fairfax,  Vj 
22030.  (703)  273-2380.  

I  am  physically  disabled,  in  troubl 

with  Internal  Revenue,  and  desperate! 
need  financial  assistance.  Would  ya 
please  help9  Any  amount  would  bi 
greatly  appreciated.  Ronald  DiStefano 
28  Whitney  Ave..  Cambridge.  Mass 
02139.  

An  electric  car  for  you — now!  Free  in 

formation  on  report  describing  over  3< 
electric  vehicles  now  being  sold.  Meue 
Reports,  Dept.  HI,  P.O.  Box  24521,  St 

Louis,  Mo.  63141.  

Strawberries  will  never  taste  as  swee 
again .  I  mourn  for  the  forbidden  fruit. 


Into  biorhythms?  See  yours  and  others 
emotional,  mental,  physical  cych 
curves,  each  day,  any  year.  Reusabll 
plastic  Biomate  pocket  compute^ 
$10.50  ppd.  Betterthings,  HI,  867  1^ 
Dearborn,  Chicago  60610  


Rubber  products  (safer  than  the  pill) 
Fine  quality.  Send  $2  25  for  2  dozen  a 
50c  for  samples.  Free  literature.  Mer- 
chandise guaranteed.  Sent  air  mail.  Bo 
land,  Box  2421  X,  GPO,  New  Yorkf 
N.Y.  10001. 


Single  Booklovers  gets  the  culture! 

marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation 
wide.  Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

19081. 


Handwriting  analysis.  Personalized 

$5.  Send  sample.  Larkin,  P.O.  Box  222 
Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510.  ^ 


Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere^ 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll' 

free:  (800)  451-3245. 


European     honorary  degrees 
medals.  For  color  brochures,  send  $2. 
International     Awards  Committi 
Dept.  H,  2350  Bean  Creek  Rd., 

Cruz,  Calif.  95060.  

Make  international  friendships  using 
tape  recorder.  Tapexchange,  Murray. 

Ky.  42071.  

Boston— Austin  Institute,  Inc.  will 
soon  open  an  Institute  in  Boston.  A 
therapist  who  has  undergone  therapy  at 
the  Primal  Institute  will  be  in  Boston 
for  interviews  this  spring.  Contact 
Austin  Institute  Inc.,  5000  N.  Lamar, 
Austin,  Texas  78751. 
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"If  this  musical  runs 
bng  enough  to  generate 

rvord  of  mouth,the  word 
is  likely  to  be'blaft" 


in  Duncan 


"It  is  not  clear  how  the  notion  entered  the  producers'  heads  that  the  saga  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  the 
makings  of  a  musical  comedy.  At  that  crazed  moment,  they  should  have  consulted  an  exorcist.' 


Consumerism  in  the  arts;  or,  theater- 
ng  made  safe. 

Dver  the  years,  TIME  has  become 
nous  for  the  independence  of  its 
tical  eye.  And  for  its  ability  to  ad- 
nister  a  good,  sound  spanking  when 
eemed  appropriate, 
ndeed,  TIME 's   film  and  theater 


criticism  is  characteristically  so  brim- 
ful of  personal  enthusiasm,  both  pro 
and  con,  that  people  tell  us  they  have 
gone  to  see  bad  plays  precisely  because 
TIME  condemned  them  so  interestingly. 

You  know  what  TIME  does.  And 
reading  it  every  week  reminds  you 
how  well. 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


LETTERS 


The  right  of  free  listening 

Frank  Mankiewicz's  answer  to  his 
own  question  [""What's  Wrong  with 
the  Democrats?"  January]  is  both 
interesting  and  well  reasoned.  But  on 
his  way  to  it  he  makes  assumptions 
about  the  role  of  television  which  I 
think  need  examining. 

Mr.  Mankiewicz  recounts  the  self- 
serving  refusals  by  CBS  and  NBC 
to  give  the  White  House  free  time: 
"So  when  Ford  spoke  on  Monday 
night,  appearing  only  on  ABC,  he 
drew  barely  a  20  percent  share  of 
the  TV  audience.  What  he  said,  how- 
ever, was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
attention." 

Whose  attention?  And  who  says 
so?  If  the  President  could  draw  only 
20  percent  of  the  television  audi- 
ence, presumably  it  was  because  80 
percent  of  the  viewers  preferred  to 
watch  what  was  being  offered  by 
NBC,  CBS,  and  local  channels. 

Why  in  the  world  should  all  three 
networks  be  forced  to  air  any  pro- 
gram or  spectacle  simultaneously? 
Why  should  viewers  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  to  watch? 

The  right  of  free  speech  has  plenty 
of  defenders,  although  it  is  suscep- 
tible to  sharply  differing  definitions. 
Let's  put  a  little  more  muscle  behind 
the  right  of  free  listening.  It's  just  as 
valid,  just  as  important,  and  a  hell 
of  a  lot  easier  to  define. 

Digby  Whitman 
Wausau,  Wis. 

I  was  stunned  by  the  Frank  Man- 
kiewicz article — not,  God  knows,  by 
anything  he  said,  but  that  Harper's 
would  offer  it.  Frank  Mankiewicz 
was  the  architect  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous botch  in  the  history  of 
American  politics,  a  fiasco  that  gave 
us  four  more  years  of  Richard  M. 


Nixon  and,  as  a  bonus,  Watergate. 

I  now  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  a  Harpers  article  by  Har- 
old Stassen,  who  will  also  give  us 
his  thoughts  on  how  to  conduct  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

Richard  Hanser 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

Frank  Mankiewicz  replies: 

Mr.  Hanser  has  the  political  pages 
confused  with  the  sports  pages;  if 
Vince  Lombardi's  dictum  has  any 
validity  at  all,  it  is  in  sports  and  not 
in  politics.  If  1972  was  such  a  fiasco 
for  our  side,  then  does  Mr.  Hanser 
think  George  McGovern  would  will- 
ingly change  places  with  Richard 
Nixon,  or  that  Sen.  Gary  Hart  and  I 
envy  John  Mitchell  and  H.  R.  Hal- 
deman?  Elections  are  not  a  game 
where  the  score  is  all  important,  but 
rather  a  continuing  contest  of  ideas 
and  character.  Senator  McGovern's 
ideas  are  increasingly  accepted — he 
was  all  too  right  about  Vietnam  for 
example;  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
associates  had  to  accept  a  pardon. 
All  we  did  was  lose  an  election,  Mr. 
Hanser;  we're  not  going  to  jail. 

Love  and  health 

I  wish  supposedly  open-minded  or 
intellectual  forums  would  stop  using 
these  forums  to  show  how  unaffected 
by  "chic"  they  are.  I  don't  care  if 
bisexuality  is  in,  or  if  they  feel  the 
books  are  making  too  much  money. 
For  some  reason  Dr.  van  den  Haag 
["Straight  Talk  For  Homosexuals," 
January]  believes  it  is  okay  to  use  a 
book  review  to  spout  his  own  ideas 
on  the  morality,  rightness,  or  mental 
health  of  homosexuals. 

I  am  bisexual,  prefer  women,  and 
have  had  unceasing  difficulty  justi- 
fying myself  to  others  and  mostly  to 
myself  over  my  lifetime.  It  is  tough 


enough  trying  to  integrate  my  need 
into  my  necessities  and  vice  ver 
without  some  pompous  man  who  h; 
obviously  not  experienced  homose 
ual  love  adding  to  my  tribulation 

Homosexuals  are  no  more  compu 
sive  than  men  lusting  after  wome 
What  makes  homosexuals  compu 
sive  and  heterosexuals  not?  What 
"normal,"  noncompulsive  behavior 
Who  says  so? 

If  married  couples  are  not  monoJ 
amous  are  they  compulsive?  If  a  h< 
mosexual  is  in  the  closet,  or  noi 
practicing,  is  he  noncompulsive? 
a  heterosexual  is  obvious  about 
( i.e.,  a  member  of  a  constructio 
crew  )  is  he  compulsive? 

Is  a  transvestite  compulsive?  Ar 
military  men  or  women?  Are  cei 
tain  artists,  writers?  Is  their  ment 
health  suspect? 

Many  of  us  are  bisexual;  man 
more  will  be.  It  is  the  natural  state 
only  people  like  Dr.  van  den  Haa 
deign  it  anything  but.     H.  Bernie 
Cambridge,  Mas 


Ernest  van  den  Haag's  review  o 
The  Homosexual  Matrix  makes  tfo 
essential  point  quite  cogently:  tH 
mere  occurrence  of  a  phenomeno: 
does  not  make  it  acceptable. 

If  we  refuse  to  call  homosexualit;' 
an  abomination,  as  per  Leviticu 
18:22,  neither  are  we  forced  to  re 
gard  it  as  healthy,  acceptable,  oi 
useful.  In  the  present  state  of  affair 
we  should  have  to  say  that  it  is  per 
missible  and  tolerable,  but  nothin 
more. 

As  Professor  van  den  Haag  indi 
cates,  we  are  verging  upon  passing 
laws  which  would  compel  some  peo 
pie  to  like  and  approve  of  some  oth 
er  people.  Even  the  Christian  reli 
gion  would  not  go  so  far,  and  the! 
Christian  religion  is  pretty  far  outf 
Herbert  L.  Smith! 
San  Carlos,  Calif 
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A  LUXURY  SEDAN  BASED  ON  THE  BELIEF 
THATALLOFTHE  RICH  ARE  NOT  IDLE. 


Since  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  the  inspiration  for 
the  carriages  of  the  gentry 
has  been  the  blatant, 
unbridled,  unabashed  pur- 
suit of  opulence. 

Opulence  often  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else:  per- 
formance, efficiency,  engi- 
neering intelligence. 


50-70  mph.  5. 9  seconds. ".. . high-speed 
passing  acceleration  borders  on  the  bril- 
liant," the  editors  of  Motor  Trend  . 

magazine. 

Even  today  one  sees 
occasional  evidence  of  this 
misguided  sense  of  priorities 
—this  basic  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes true  luxury. 

Opera  windows  that 
obscure  vision.  Mammoth 
engines  pulling  mammoth 
cars.  Interiors  fashioned 
more  along  the  lines  of  a 
Persian  Pleasure  Palace 
than  a  serious  driving 
machine.  Cars  made  pri- 
marily for  sitting. 

At  the  Bavarian 
Motor  Works  it  has 
always  been  our  conten- 
tion that  a  car  ought  to 
be  made  primarily  for 
driving. That  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  extraor- 
dinary performance  is 
the  only  thing  that 
makes  an  expensive  car 
worth  the  money. 

And,  in  this  age  of 
automotive  enlighten- 
ment, we  believe  our 
time  has  come. 

POWER  TO  SAT- 
ISFY EVEN  THE  MOST 
POWER  HUNGRY. 

Beneath  the  hood 
of  the  BMW  530i  is  a 


singularly 
responsive  3-liter,  fuel- 
injected  engine  that  has  been 
called  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Road  &  Track  magazine 
"...the  most  refined  in-line 
six  in  the  world." 

Patented  triple-hemi- 
spheric, swirl-action  com- 
bustion chambers  develop 
remarkable  power  from 
relatively  small 
displacement. 

And  seven  main 
bearings  and  twelve 
crankshaft  counter-bal- 
ance weights  give  the 
whole  operation  a  tur- 
bine-like smoothness 
that  never  ceases  to 
astound  even  the  experts. 

THE  MAN  WHO 
CONTROLS  CORPORA- 
TIONS OUGHT  TO  BE 
ABLE  TO  CONTROL  HIS 
OWN  CAR. 

If  you're  accus- 
tomed to  the  leaning  and 
sway i  ng  one  experiences 
in  the  conventional  lux- 
ury sedan,  you  will 
thoroughly  appreciate 
the  uncanny  road  hold- 

The  700  Ft.  Slalom  Test,  designed 
by  Road  &  Track  magazine  to 
measure  lane  changing  capabilities. 
BMW  ran  the  course  at  a  remarkable 

51.6  mph. 


ing  capabilities 
of  the  BMW  530i. 

Road  holding— driver 
control  —  is  largely  a  func- 
tion of  a  car's  suspension 
system. 

And,  to  be  a  bit  blunt, 
BMW  gives  you  a  superior 
suspension  system.  Instead 
of  the  "solid-rear-axle"  sys- 
tems found  in  all  domestic— 
and  many  foreign— sedans, 
the  BMW  suspension  is  fully 


Results  of  the  Motor  Trend  "200  Ft. 
OrcleTesf'clearly  illustrate  the 
superior  road  holding  abilities  of  the 
BMW  At  82g  BMW  was  still  on  the 
road,  other  makes  were  not. 

independent  on  all  four 
wheels. 

And  this,  combined  with 
a  multi-jointed  rear  axle, 
al  lows  each  wheel  to  adapt 
itself  independently  to  every 
driving  and  road  condition— 
with  a  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion that  will  spoil  you  for 
any  other  car. 


A  DECIDED  LACK  OF 
OPERA  WINDOW  OPULENCE 

While  inside,  the  BMW 
530i  features  as  long  a  list  of 
luxury  items  as  one  could 
sanely  require  of  an  automo- 
bile, its  luxury  is  purpose- 


". . . no  detectable  sign  of  (brake)  fade. 
The  more  and  harder  they're  used,  the 
stronger  they  seem  to  get  "The  editors  of 
Motor  Trend  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
rigorous  multiple-stop  brake  test 

fully  engineered  to  perform  a 
very  significant  function: 
help  prevent  driver  fatigue. 

All  seats  have  an  ortho- 
pedically  molded  shape. 
Individual  seats  are  adjust- 
able forward  and  back— with 
variable-angle  seat  back  and 
cushion  supports. 

All  instruments  are 
clearly  visible;  all  controls 
are  readily  accessible. 

For  many  serious 
drivers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  BMW  530i  has 
redefined  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "luxury"  to  encompass 
something  more  than  a  thin 
veneer  of  brocade  and 
chrome. 

If  you'd  care  to  judge  for 
yourself,  we  urge  you  to 
phone  your  BMW 
dealer  and  arrange 
to  take  a  thorough 
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LETTERS 


The  evolution  of  theories 


The  only  "'mistakes"  emerging 
from  the  article  by  Tom  Bethell 
purporting  to  dismiss  the  evolution- 
ary theory  of  natural  selection 
["Darwin's  Mistake,"  February]  are 
those  of  the  author  himself.  Mr. 
Bethell  betrays  an  egregious  failure 
to  master  the  rudiments  of  the  theory 
he  presumes  to  pronounce  "on  the 
verge  of  collapse."  His  argument, 
such  as  it  is,  turns  on  semantics 
rather  than  science. 

Simply  stated,  evolution  is  a 
change  through  time  in  the  overall 
genetic  composition  of  a  population 
or  species.  Natural  selection  is  the 
differential  success  of  individuals  in 
passing  on  their  genes  to  succeeding 
generations  as  a  result  of  interactions 
with  their  environment,  including 
other  organisms.  Individuals  do  not 
"evolve"  by  being  different  from 
their  parents,  as  Mr.  Bethell  seems 
to  believe.  Populations  evolve  when 
some  individuals  possessing  partic- 
ular genetically  determined  traits 
leave  more  offspring  than  other  in- 
dividuals lacking  those  traits,  until 
the  traits  gain  greater  representation 
in  succeeding  generations. 

Mr.  Bethell's  only  valid  point  of 
contention  is  his  apparent  inference 
that  the  historical  term  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  is  archaic  and  presently 
tautological.  True,  the  term  "fitness" 
today  denotes  relative  success  under 
natural  selection  and  is,  by  defini- 
tion, an  a  posteriori  appraisal  of 
what  has  already  occurred.  Darwin's 
basic  paradigm  of  evolution,  how- 
ever, remains  intact.  That  we  can- 
not yet  test  it  empirically,  or  accur- 
ately predict  future  events  from  it, 
is  an  indication  only  of  the  enor- 
mous complexity  of  ecosystems  and 
the  geological  time  scales  involved. 
We  may  never  be  able  to  foretell  the 
future  course  of  evolution  for  a  spe- 
cies  under   natural    selection  any 


more  than  we  can  completely  define 
the  niche  of  a  single  organism. 

S.  E.  Thompson 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
situations  in  the  natural  world  where 
selection  can  be  seen  in  action.  But 
one  example  was  the  evolutionary 
change  in  color  in  some  populations 
of  moths  in  industrial  areas  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  last  hundred  years. 
Both  a  light  and  dark  form  occur  in 
natural  populations.  Originally,  the 
dark  form  was  extremely  rare,  while 
today  it  is  common  and  the  light 
form  is  rare.  Dr.  Kettlewell  of  Ox- 
ford University  showed  experimen- 
tally that  in  areas  where  tree  trunks 
were  darkened  by  soot  and  smoke 
the  dark  moths  survived  better  than 
the  light  ones.  Birds,  a  major  pred- 
ator on  the  moths,  could  detect  the 
light  ones  more  easily.  One  could 
predict  that  in  the  dark  environment 
the  dark  moths,  which  were  camou- 
flaged and  so  better  adapted  to  that 
environment,  would  have  a  higher 
survival  rate.  Rolf  Koford 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  only  thing  we  know  for  cer- 
tain is  that  there  is  life  on  this  planet 
and  its  variety  is  such  as  to  suggest 
that  changes  are  "allowed"  as  long 
as  the  changes  don't  interfere  with 
survival.  In  other  words,  mutations 
occur  seemingly  at  random  and  for 
no  apparent  reason.  But  they  become 
as  permanent  for  being  worthless, 
for  not  getting  in  the  way,  as  they  do 
for  increasing  efficiency,  an  efficien- 
cy which  is  rather  suspect  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  relatively  ineffi- 
cient continue,  somehow,  to  get 
along,  too. 

With  both  the  amoeba  and  man 
existing  simultaneously  can  we 
speak,  even,  of  evolution?  And,  if 
we  do,  are  we  really  certain  which 
way  it's  going?  Robert  Trelawny 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Tom  Bethell  replies: 

Mr.  Thompson  remarks  that  "ev 
lution"  merely  means  a  change  i 
the  genetic  composition  of  the  po 
ulation,  and  that  individuals  do  n 
evolve,  populations  do.  He  is  qui 
right — evolutionary  theory  has  r 
treated  into  just  this  corner  of  lat 
But  he  should  not  pretend  that  th 
was  what  Darwin  or  Wallace  had 
mind.     They    thought    individua  I 
evolved,  meaning  that  the  offsprir  I 
of  an  organism  would,  over  the  geiB 
erations,  "depart  from  the  origin! 
type,"  in  Wallace's  phrase — that  M 
ape's  remote  descendent  eventual™ 
became  a  man,  to  use  a  familiar  em 
ample. 

Nowadays  evolution  means  not! 
ing  more  than  a  change  in  popul. 
tion  ratios.  Let  me  give  an  exar 
pie  to  illustrate  how  devoid  of  meai 
ing  this  is.  Since  the  1930s,  censi 
figures  show,  the  proportion  < 
blacks  in  the  U.S.  population  hi 
steadily  increased.  This  is  evolutioi 
according  to  Thompson.  But  if  tl, 
ratio  of  blacks  and  whites  began  1 
change  back  again,  as  it  very  easi 
could,  this  would  still  be  evolutioi 
What,  if  anything,  does  this  tell  i 
about  the  origin  of  species? 

Thompson  concedes  that  we  ca 
not  yet  test  Darwin's  "basic  par 
digm"  attributing  this  to  the  "eno 
mous  complexity  of  ecosystems."  B  | 
there  is  a  more  serious  difficulty 
Darwin's   theory   cannot  be  testfj 
because  there  is  no  organism,  r 
outcome,  no  prediction  that  wou  I 
falsify  the  theory,  and  this  is  becau 
it  is  not  a  scientific  theory  at  all,  bi 
a  semantic  muddle. 

Mr.  Koford  has  identified  the  mo 
frequently  cited  instance  of  natur 
selection  "in  action."  The  propo 
tion  of  black  moths  was  observed  ij 
increase  in  polluted  environment 
He  says  that  we  could  predict,  ther  I 
fore,  that  in  a  "dark  environment 
dark  moths  would  survive  better.  J 
this  prediction  were  falsified,  ho^ 
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From  the  twinkle 
in  its  eye,  to  the 
clock  in  its  heart 

...an  intimate  look 
at  small  electronic 
calculators. 


The  cover  story  of  the  March 
;sue  of  Scientific  American 
'ikes  you  inside  a  typical  small 
lectronic  calculator.  While  it  is 
|l/ell  known  that  the  hand  cal- 
ulator's  working  turns  on  a 
finy  microelectronic  "chip,"  few 
ealize  that  the  chip  contains  the 
•najor  elements  of  a  big  computer 
t— a  central  processor  and 
n  active  memory.  And  what 
bout  the  twinkle  (that  lights  the 
ight-emitting  diodes)  and  the 
ead-only  memories  called  in  by 
he  function  keys  and  the  250-kHz 
nain  clock  (12,000  clock  cycles  for 
i  simple  instant  addition)? 

"For  millions  of  people,"  says 
Eugene  W.  McWhorter,  computer 
mgineer  and  author  of  the  article, 
'arithmetic  will  never  be  the 
same  again." 

For  the  regular  readers  of 
Scientific  American,  McWhorter 
supplies  the  latest  installment  in 
a  continued  story.  Starting  with 
"The  Transistor"  in  1948,  we  have 
informed  our  readers  step-by- 


step  of  the  advances  in  hard- 
ware and  software  that  have 
culminated  in  this  hand-held 
revolution. 

The  same  is  true  on  all  the  other 
frontiers  of  science.  Our  readers 
have  kept  up-to-date  with  such 
diverse  and  profound  develop- 
ments as  the  recognition  of  conti- 
nental drift,  the  unlocking  of  the 
genetic  code,  the  new  close-up 
vision  of  the  solar  system,  the 
multiplicity  of  elementary  par- 
ticles, the  discovery  of  the  tool- 
making  ancestors  of  man,  the 
nerve  circuitry  that  structures 
human  perception. 

Scientific  American  is  the  one 
magazine  that  offers  the  reader 
direct  access  to  the  contemporary 
work  of  science,  written  in  the 
language  of  educated  men  and 
women  by  scientists  who  did  the 
work  reported.  (No  less  than  63 
Nobel  prizewinners  have  written 
for  our  magazine,  most  often  in 
advance  of  their  recognition 
in  Stockholm.) 


That  is  why  The  New  York 
Times  calls  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 
"This  country's  and  perhaps  the 
world's  outstanding  forum  for 
communication  between  scien- 
tists and  the  intelligent  public." 

And  that  is  why  you  will  want 
to  join  our  more  than  600,000 
regular  readers. 

Use  the  adjacent  postpaid  card 
to  begin  enjoying  the  diversity  of 
articles  in  each  monthly  issue.  A 
one-year  subscription  is  only  $15. 
A  two-year  subscription  is  $27,  a 
saving  of  $3.  And  a  three-year 
subscription,  at  $37,  saves  you  $8. 

Send  no  money  now.  We'll  bill 
you  later. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 

415  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

If  the  card  is  missing,  simply  write  to 
Dept.  M,  at  the  address  above. 


LETTERS  

ever,  we  would  not  regard  the  natu- 
ral-selection theory  as  having  been 
disproved.  We  would  assume  that 
there  was  some  new  hitherto  uniden- 
tified element  acting  in  the  environ- 
ment. The  concept  of  the  "environ- 
ment" in  evolutionary  theory  works 
to  make  all  predictions  unfalsifiable. 
Upon  examination,  Koford's  predic- 
tion turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  restatement  of  the  principle 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  dis- 
guised form. 

Mr.  Trelavvny  makes  an  interest- 
ing point.  How,  indeed,  do  we  know 
which  way  evolution  is  "going,"  if, 
indeed,  it  is  going  anywhere.  Con- 
sider a  dictionary  definition  of  evo- 
lution: "a  gradual  process  in  which 
something  changes  into  a  significant- 
ly different,  especially  more  complex 
or  more  sophisticated,  form." 

What  is  the  biological  or  historical 
evidence  for  this?  Here  is  a  com- 
ment by  R.  C.  Lewontin,  Agassiz 
Professor  of  Zoology:  "Complexity 
is  the  scale  most  appealed  to  in  or- 
ganic and  social  evolution.  For  or- 
ganic evolution  it  is  supposed  that 
modern  organisms  have  a  more  com- 
plex structure  than  primitive  ones." 


But  he  adds,  "No  criterion  of  com- 
plexity can  distinguish  between 
mammals  and  bony  fish,  although 
there  are  270  million  years  between 
the  first  appearance  of  each." 

In  the  large  mail  responding  to 
my  article,  the  letters  from  the  bi- 
ology departments  had  a  notably 
more  dogmatic  tone  than  the  letters 
from  laymen.  This  is  a  reverse  of 
the  situation  in  Darwin's  time,  when 
the  scientists  tried  to  be  reasonable, 
and  the  laymen  and  churchgoers 
often  refused  to  listen.  My  appeal  is 
simply  for  open-mindedness  about 
evolution,  and  it  is  directed  primari- 
ly at  the  biologists,  for  many  of 
whom  Darwin's  theory  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  status  of  a  religion. 


Rich  in  spirit 


Jim  Hougan's  article  ["Poor  Birds 
of  Paradise,"  February]  is  not  on  a 
par  with  Harper  s  excellent  editorial 
reputation.  The  article  that  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  National  Ge- 
ographic refers  to  the  same  poor  con- 
ditions of  Haiti,  but  gives  more  ob- 
jective reasons  for  its  plight.  Haiti 
may  be  poor  economically,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  terms 
of  its  art  and  its  hardworking  peo- 
ple, who  are  among  the  friendliest 
in  the  world.  They  may  have  had 
bad  political  leadership  in  the  past, 
but  the  present  leadership  is  work- 
ing hard  to  improve  the  economy. 
One  of  Haiti's  main  economic 
thrusts  is  in  the  field  of  tourism.  It 
offers  a  unique  product,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  tourists  coming  to  Haiti 
enjoy  a  great  vacation  experience. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Harper  s 
printed  such  a  biased  story  about  a 
country  that  is  struggling  to  survive 
and  relies  on  tourism  as  a  major 
contributor  to  economic  growth. 

James  Pepperdine 
Executive  Director 
Caribbean  Tourism  Association 
New  York,  N.Y. 


The  Senator  self-destructs 


In  all  the  comments  on  Senator 
Muskie's  tears  since  that  episode — 
and  I  assume  this  is  referred  to  when 
R.  M.  Koster  says,  in  "The  Dem- 
ocratic Super  Bowl"  [  February  ]? 
that  Muskie  "self-destructed" — I 
have  not  seen  one  view  as  to  why 


If 

tears    (of  anger,   I   presume)  (j| 
stroyed  the  Senator,  but  Rich 
Nixon's  whining  about  his  slush  fu 
in  1952  did  not  destroy  him. 

I  would  have  a  hard  time  expla 
ing  this  by  the  difference  in  "t| 
times,"  inasmuch  as  those  seemi 
me  somewhat  more  tolerant  of  l] 
man  emotions  than  ever  before. 

Virginia  Pe 
Weirton,  West  ^ 

R.  M.  Koster  replies: 

Miss  Pell  erred  when  she  assum 
that  I  was  referring  specifically 
the  crying  episode  when  I  mention 
Senator  Muskie's  self-destruction, 
was  referring  to  a  complex  proc<( 
of  which  those  tears  in  public  wt 
only  a  small  part,  the  part  visible 
the    public.    Muskie's  nominatii 
strategy  was  to  line  up  party  lead< 
and  collect  endorsements — a  go 
1968    strategy    obsolete    in  19' 
Grown  fat  on  the  endorsements 
officials  who,  given  the  mood  of  t 
party  and  the  new  delegate  selecti 
rules,  couldn't  deliver  the  rank  a  ; 
file,    the    Muskie    campaign  v, 
sluggish    and   complacent.  Musi' 
couldn't  put  together  a  good  st 
or  get  the  staff  he  had  to  work 
out  for  him.  He  indulged  himself 
many  private  fits  of  temper,  and  1 
staff  imitated   him  by  squabbli 
among  themselves.  Muskie  is  an  | 
fective  Senator,  a  valuable  pub 
servant  at  that  level.  Running  1 
President,  he  was  out  of  his  dep 
and  league.  A  Presidential  candid; 
has  to  act  and  look  like  a  Preside] 

When  Nixon  made  the  Check* 
speech,  he  was  running  for  Vi< 
President,  an  office  which  was  th 
much  less  important  in  the  pub 
view  than  it  is  now.  The  peoj 
elected  Eisenhower,  who,  by  the  w; 
was  within  an  inch  of  booting  Nix 
off  the  ticket  and  who  resisted  tl 
urge  on  the  ground  that  it  woi 
hurt  him  more  than  help  him.  N 
on's  1968  strategy  was  directed 
most  entirely  toward  preventing  £ 
other  public  breakdown  such  as  < 
curred  in  the  Checkers  speech  a 
after  his  1962  loss  in  the  Califon 
gubernatorial  election.  In  1968  N 
on  ran  from  a  TV  studio — see  J 
McGinniss's  Selling  of  the  Preside, 
1968.  As  one  of  Murphy's  La 
states,  you  can  fool  some  of  the  pd 
pie  all  of  the  time  and  all  of  \' 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  that> 
usually  sufficient. 


'THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND 
PROFOUND  EMOTION  WE  CAN 
EXPRESS  IS  THE  SENSATION 
OF  THE  MYSTICAL"  e.nste.n 

The  majority  of  mankind  believes  only  in  what  the 
senses  perceive.  Yet  some  men  behold  the  unseen 
and  the  unknown,  through  the  development  of  their 
intuition. 


a  SYMPOSIUM  on  YOGA 
AND  PSYCHIC  DISCOVERY 

will  be  held  at  the  beautiful.  YOGA  RETREAT  on 

Poradise  Island,  ,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  April  17-23. 


SWAM!  VIStft-sU  DEVANANDA,  founder  of  the 
Retreat  and  c  jthor  of  "The  Complete  Illustrated 
Book  of  Yoga,"  will  teach  practical  methods  to 
awaken  psychic  awareness,  using  ancient  breathing 
techniques. 

RAVI  SHANKAR.  master  of  #*»  sltor.  will  enchant 
you  with  myitkal  sounds. 

Astronaut  CAPT.  E.  D.  MITCHELL,  will  present  the 
latest  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  PSI. 
Presentations  on  Kirlian  photography,  psychoso- 
mastery  and  clairvoyance,   plus  meditation  and 
yogic   exercise  will  help  you  discover  intuitive 
potential.  Artifacts  ascribed  to  the  highly  9volved 
civilization  of  Atlantis  will  be  exhibited. 
THE  YOGA  RETREAT  is  set  in  secluded,  tranquil 
surroundings  on  (our  acres  of  tropical  gardens  with 
its  own  white  ^cnd  beach. 
The  perfect  place! 


For  all  information  please  write  now  to:  — 
YOGA  RETREAT  Tel  (809)325-5902 
P.  O.  Box  N-7550 
Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahamas 
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What 
Quality 

akes  a  paperback  a  quality  paperback?  Pick  one  up 
.  Feel  the  rich  finish  of  the  paper.  The  heft  of  the 
elf.  Hold  a  page  up  to  the  light.  See  how  crisp  and 
e  type  is . . .  and  how  the  printing  on  the  other  side 
show  through.  Open  and  close  the  book  a  few  times, 
umb  through  the  pages  and  listen  for  the  distinctive 
'  You'll  quickly  understand  why  the  books  Quality 
>ack  Book  Club  offers  to  members  compare  favor- 
ith  the  finest  hardcover  editions . . .  and  why  you'll 
ad  to  display  them  in  your  home  library. 

Binding.  All  the  books  we  offer  are  sturdily 
bound  (often  secured  with  costly  stitching) 
to  withstand  years  of  openings  and  closings. 


makes  a 
Paperback? 


Tide.  The  primary  criterion  for  selection  b; 
Quality  Paperback  Book  Club  is  of  course 
editorial  quality.  All  titles  are  chosen  to 
reflect  the  best  available  fiction  and  non- 
fiction. 

Paper.  We  select  books  that  are  printed  on 
heavy,  opaque  stock  — the  kind  of  paper 
that  resists  yellowing  and  doesn't  strain 
your  eyes  with  annoying  glare. 

Design.  The  books  we  offer  members  are 
chosen  for  their  esthetic  appeal  as  well  as 
their  literary  merit.  Covers,  typography 
and  artwork  make  Quality  Paperback  selec- 
tions a  delight  to  both  hand  and  eye. 


50.  Pub  Price  S7.95 


235.  Pub  Price  S6.95 


210.  Pub  Prices  Total  $11.90 


127.  Price  $4.95 


151.  Pub  Price  $8.95 


257.  Pub  Price  $5.95 


164  Pub  Price  $5  95 


Any  3  books  or  sets  for  only  H  each 


You  simply  agree  to  buy  six  more 
withip  the  next  year  and  as  a  mem- 
ber you'll  immediately  qualify  for 
our  Free  Book  Plan. 


There  are  paperbacks.  And 
there  are  paperbacks.  Quality 
Paperback  Book  Club  offers 
the  kinds  of  paperbacks  that 
are  meant  to  be  kept  as  well 
as  read.  Now  you  can  read  — 
and  keep  — any  three  books  of 
your  choice  for  only  $1  each 
by  accepting  the  short  trial 
membership  in  Quality  Paper- 
back Book  Club  outlined  here. 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK 

BOOK  CLUB.  INC. 
Middletown. 
Pennsylvania  17057 


QUALITY  PAPERBACK  BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania  17057 


6-QB67-4 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Quality  Paperback  Book  Club  and  send  me  the  three  books  or  sets 
whose  numbers  I've  indicated  in  the  boxes  below.  Bill  me  only  J3  for  all  three,  plus  shipping  My  only 
obligation  is  to  purchase  six  more  books  or  sets  during  the  coming  year,  receiving  a  20%  discount  on  every 
Main  Selection  I  take.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  I  buy  the  six  additional  books  or  sets. 
A  moderate  shipping  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 


INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  YOUR 
THREE  BOOKS  OR  SETS 


Mr.  i 
Ms. I 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address. 


.Apt 


City  & 

State  

Q  30 


_Zip_ 


HOW  MEMBERSHIP  WORKS 


1.  You  will  receive  QPB  Review  fifteen  times  a  year 
—  about  every  3'/2  weeks  This  informative  catalog 
describes  the  Main  Selection  plus  approximately 
one  hundred  Alternates  The  Main  Selection  is  always 
at  a  20%  discount. 

2.  If  you  want  the  Main  Selection,  do  nothing  It 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically  If  you  want 
one  or  more  of  the  Alternates —  or  no  book  at  all  — 
just  indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply  form  always 
enclosed  with  the  Review  and  return  it  by  the  date 
specified 


3-  Free  books.  For  every  book  or  set  you  buy  (exclu- 
sive of  your  three  introductory  choices  for  SI  each) 
you  earn  at  least  one  Bonus  Point,  and  the  Bonus 
Points  you  accumulate  entitle  you  to  free  books  and 
sets.  (You  pay  only  shipping  charges  ) 
4.  Return  privilege.  If  your  Review  is  delayed  in  the 
mail  and  therefore  you  receive  the  Main  Selection 
without  having  had  ten  days  to  notify  us  if  you  did 
not  want  it.  you  may  return  that  Selection  at  our 
expense. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 
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THE  ART  OF 
INNOCENCE 

The  fashion  in  disillusionment 
by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


There  wasn't  any  real  snow  in 
1928 — you  gave  it  some  money, 
and  it  tvent  away. 

— F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


I READ  IN  THE  PAPERS  that  I  live 
in  an  age  of  disillusion.  Almost 
every  day  yet  another  witness 
comes  forward  to  announce 
that  the  society  has  become 
sick  and  jaded,  that  it  grows  cynical 
with  the  consumption  of  lurid  spec- 
tacle. Nobody  lacks  the  occasion  for 
an  impromptu  sermon.  The  woman 
on  my  left  talks  about  the  beast  of 
capitalism,  about  the  CIA  conspiring 
against  the  liberties  of  Peruvians  and 
people  dying  every  afternoon  at  the 
hands  of  incompetent  surgeons, 
about  federal  judges  indicted  for 
conspiracy  and  multinational  corpo- 
rations paying  bribes  not  only  to 
Prince  Bernhard  but  also  to  native 
Americans  (even  to  such  high-mind- 
ed men  of  principle  as  Wilbur  Mills 
and  Gerald  Ford).  The  man  on  my 
right  mentions  the  serpent  of  big 
government  and  draws  dismal  con- 
clusions from  reports  of  debutantes 
abandoning  themselves  to  debauch- 
ery and  professors  of  economics  dis- 
torting their  knowledge  of  the  truth 
in  exchange  for  government  office. 
Intellectuals  of  both  sexes  and  vari- 
ous political  convictions  remark  on 
the  decline  of  Western  civilization 
and  the  debasement  of  art  Journal- 
ists of  noble  aspiration  compete  with 
one  another  to  reach  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience  with  the  worst  possi- 
ble news. 

When  confronted  with  rumors  of 
so  much  wickedness  in  the  world,  I 
know  that  I  am  supposed  to  affect  an 
attitude  of  regret.  If  I  hope  to  make 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


a  favorable  impression  (i.e.,  as  a 
man  of  sensibility),  I  should  also 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  an  indifferent  public, 
that  the  people  have  lost  their  capac- 
ity for  moral  outrage  and  that  the 
United  States  in  its  Bicentennial 
year  resembles  the  Roman  Empire 
under  the  reign  of  Caligula.  I  can- 
not say  such  things  because  I  know 
them  to  be  untrue.  Most  of  the  news 
advertised  under  the  headings  of  sen- 
sational revelation  falls  into  the  cate- 
gory of  routine  human  nature.  To 
discover  that  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  pays  bribes  to  foreign 
governments  is  to  discover  that  cler- 
gymen drink  distilled  spirits. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  American 
people  have  misplaced  their  capac- 
ity for  moral  outrage.  Anybody  who 
could  read  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  this  magazine  would 
understand  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
belligerent  innocence.  Far  from  be- 
ing disillusioned,  a  majority  of  the 
population  appears  to  cling  to  their 
illusions  as  if  they  were  teddy  bears, 
insisting  that  their  happiness  de- 
pends upon  rumor  and  opinion  rath- 
er than  fact.  If  they  can  pretend  to 
be  fifteen  years  old,  and  if  they  can 
perceive  the  world  as  the  dreadful 
place  they  want  it  to  be,  then  they 
can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  denounc- 


ing it. 


I don't  know  what  the  less  en- 
lightened periods  of  history 
were  like,  but  at  present  I  can 
think  of  nothing  easier  than  to 
outrage  large  sectors  of  public 
opinion  by  merely  stating  the  obvi- 
ous. Anybody  who  doubts  this  has 
merely  to  consider  the  experience  of 


Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  as  An 
sador  to  the  United  Nations.  Pr 
sor  Moynihan  made  so  bold  as  tj 
mark  that  the  interior  fantasie 
the  U.N.  had  little  to  do  with 
realities  of  international  politics, 
roar  and  pious  denunciation. 
State  Department  joined  with 
New  York  Times  in  censuring 
Ambassador  for  conduct  unbeS 
ing  a  statesman. 

So  desperate  is  the  wish  for  i| 
cence  that  even  the  people  who  l~ 
succeeded  in  the  world,  who  pred 
ably  know  the  difference  betwe 
press  release  and  a  private  convl 
tion,  must  pledge  allegiance 
mythology  that  invalidates  thei  a 
perience  and  encourages  the  sulel 
sion  of  their  real  interests.  I  ■ 
listened   to   corporation  presicnl 
who  proclaim  their  indifferenc'l 
statements  of  profit  and  loss,  tofl 
versity  professors  who  say  they  loj 
nothing  of  departmental  politic 
journalists  who  disavow  their  ^aj 
tude  for  catastrophe.  They  carnj 
afford  to  do  otherwise.  If  they  n 
to  maintain  their  reputations  forsii 
ousness  they  must  pretend  to  <n 
gree  of  naivete  that  would  emba  zi 
a  college  sophomore.  The  man  la, 
defies  the  convention  (who  act  ift 
says,  "What  we  need  for  the  firsts 
tion  is  a  really  good  plane  crai' 
stands  accused  of  heartlessness.  n 
society  that  insists  upon  the  fa  ad| 
of  innocence,  this  is  tantamount  o 
confession  of  heresy. 

Even  in  New  York,  a  city  |i] 
posedly  synonymous  with  atheists 
phistication  and  shocking  truths  (ei 
er  before  revealed,  the  rules  of  »a 
liamentary  procedure  discourag<tt 
expression  of  any  idea  likely  t<!o 
fend  the  dominant  sages. 
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HE   NATIONAL  PREFERENCE 

for  even  the  shabbiest  of 
illusions — detente,  the  ro- 
mance   of    marriage,  the 

1 courage  of  the  press,  and 
1 — results  from  the  tendency  to 
ate  innocence  with  virtue.  The 
1  who  knows  nothing,  who  has 
been  tarnished  by  his  passage 
jugh  the  world,  supposedly  re- 
is  the  innocence  of  a  child,  still 
ling,  at  age   fifty-four,  Words- 
:th's  clouds  of  glory.  Such  a  su- 
,-tition  can  only  be  supported  by 
at  wealth.  Just  as  the  rich  man 
afford  to  buy  whatever  mirrors 
tect  him  from  the  necessity  of 
ing  other  people,  so  also  the  Unit- 
States  can  ignore  the  reality  of 
fere-ts  inimical  to  its  own.  It  is  an 
sensive  luxury,  but  a  man  with 
ough  money  to  pay  the  musicians 
l  listen  to  anything  he  wants  to 
ar.  He  can  do  so  because,  if  he 
esn't  like  the  music,  he  can  hire 
other  band.  The  idea  of  marriage 
the  Lnited  States  comes  dressed 
a  trousseau  of  romantic  nonsense 
ecisely  because  a  marriage  can  be 
easily  dissolved.  Candidates  for 
Presidency  can  wear  the  costumes 
circus  clowns  because  most  peo- 
le  believe  that  it  doesn't  matter  who 
^ts  elected  President.  The  black  man 
fceives  the  benefit   of  civil-rights 
Ipslation  because  he  is  not  con- 
■jlered  an  equal.  In  all  instances  the 
.iderlying  assumption  is  the  same. 
xae  affluence  of  the  United  States 
.f  stifles  its  carelessness  and  permits 
!  e  playing  of  charades.  The  rich 
can  bestows  his  generosity  on  the 
rtle  people.  If  the  little  people  fail 
|  appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  his 
jisture,  if  it  turns  out  that  they  have 
.iterests  of  their  own,  quite  apart 
om  those  in  the  script  written  for 
jiem  by  their  benefactor,  well  then, 
jiere  are  always  other  little  people, 
ich  as  wives,  minority  groups,  hus- 
bands. Presidential  candidates,  for- 
ign  countries,  who  will  understand 
,ieir  proper  place. 

As  the  rich  man  expects  his  ser- 
ants  to  bring  him  good  news,  so 
Iso  does  American  society  employ 
:s  media  to  provide  an  assortment  of 
attering  images.  Does  the  country 
ack  for  heroes?  The  media  offer 
ienry  Kissinger  and  Jimmy  Carter. 
So  matter  that  Kissinger  repeatedly 
lemonstrates  his  contempt  for  the 
ery  idea  of  democracy;  no  matter 
hat   Carter   is   a   confidence  man 


BLENDING-  WINES  15  AN  ART  AVE 
STILL  PREFER  IN  THE  NAPA  VALLEY  CELLAR 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 



each yttitn&i  ha*  bU awn  dfate.  Some fottfe  each*  tfe&zJ 
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JOSHUA  AND  CALEB  CARRYING  THE  LARGE  BUNCH  OF 
GRAPES  FROM  CANAAN .   |6** CENTURY  WOOOCl/T. 


ENTRANCE  TO  A  WINE  CELLAR.  16**  CENTURY  ENGRAY1N6. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  COLLECT! ON. THE  WINE  MUSEUM  Of" SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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CELLARMASTER 
THE  CHKJ5TTAN  BROTHERS 
NAPA  VALLEY  CAUFDRNiA  945*5 


your 

leaf 
life? 

In  spring  a  young  bug's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  delicious  tender  new 
leaves.  Unchecked  these  hungry  critters 
will  gulp  down  the  fresh  springtime 
growth  with  grinning  gusto  and  then  lay 
thousands  of  eggs  for  future 
generations.  Scientific  spraying  is  the 
only  effective  way  to  halt  the  infestation. 

Now  before  the  leaves  leave  and  your 
trees  become  weakened  and 
unattractive  spray  safe  with  Bartlett. 
When  you  call  Bartlett  you  call  on 
seventy  years  of  scientific  research  by 
the  Bartlett  Research  Laboratories  and 
the  proven  efficiency  of  technicians 
trained  in  applying  this  knowledge  to 
local  conditions. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  leaf  life 
of  your  trees  consult  your  local  Bartlett 
representative  today.  You'll  find  him 
listed  in  the  yellow  pages. 


TREE  EXPERTS 


THE  EASY  CHAIR  

dressed  up  to  look  like  a  Kennedy. 
The  necessity  for  an  illusion  takes 
precedence  over  the  lesser  considera- 
tion of  the  illusion's  worth.  Does  the 
country  want  to  imagine  itself  enjoy- 
ing a  cultural  renaissance?  The  me- 
dia offer  Francis  Ford  Coppola  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

At  the  moment  it  is  fashionable  to 
worry  about  the  nameless  mysteries, 
to  conduct  the  equivalent  of  college 
"rap  sessions"  about  truth,  beauty, 
life,  death,  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  media  respond  with  sea- 
sonal lists  of  disquieting  announce- 
ments— about  the  CIA,  the  meaning 
of  terrorism,  the  despoliation  of  the 
environment,  the  dangers  of  atomic 
energy.  Groups  of  concerned  busi- 
nessmen convene  symposia  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  American  univer- 
sity. Journals  of  learned  opinion  de- 
vote hundreds  of  pages  to  the  collec- 
tive failure  of  the  American  will, 
nerve,  and  imagination.  It  all  seems 
very  important  and  very  sad,  but  al- 
most nobody  takes  it  any  more  seri- 
ously than  the  college  students  who 
expect  to  leave  the  next  morning  for 
two  weeks  in  Acapulco.  The  authors 
of  the  most  doom-ridden  essays  earn 
upward  of  $50,000  a  year  and  live 
in  pleasant  suburbs  alongside  oil- 
company  presidents.  When  every- 
thing has  been  said,  when  the  busi- 
nessmen return  from  a  weekend  on 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  all  those  who  made  the 
journey  will  know  that  if  anything 
terrible  happens,  it  certainly  won't 
be  their  fault.  They,  read  their  assign- 
ments and  listened  with  dutiful  atten- 
tion to  the  prophecies  of  collapse. 
What  else  could  they  be  expected  to 
do?  Didn't  they  give  money  to  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System,  and 
didn't  they  deserve  to  think  them- 
selves enlightened?  Who  could  blame 
them  if  the  worst  of  the  world's  ca- 
lamities happened  to  befall  some- 
body else? 

Several  months  ago  I  at- 
tended such  a  conference  in 
the  wilderness  of  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  time  it  was  the 
consensus  of  mournful  opin- 
ion that  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
the  United  States  wouldn't  last 
through  the  winter,  and  so  the  Ford 
Foundation  had  summoned  a  delega- 
tion of  New  York  publishers  to  brood 


about   the   meaning   of  the  F 
Amendment.  For  the  better  part 
two  days  I  listened  to  the  publish 
tell  one  another  that  it  was  only  a  n 
ter  of  time  before  the  federal  gove 
ment  forged  the  chains  of  censors 
and  stilled  the  voices  of  diss* 
Gradually  I  came  to  understand  t 
they  didn't  much  care  what  happei 
to  the  First  Amendment.  What  tl' 
wanted  was  a  clarification  of 
rules.  They  wanted  somebody  to 
lieve  them  of  the  burden  of  defe; 
ing  their  rights.  So  often  it  requii 
money  and  courage  to  find  out  w 
was  meant  by  the  First  Amendme' 
and  it  was  always  a  great  deal  m 
trouble  than  the  lawyers  promisee 
the  beginning.  Much  better  if 
government  simply   would  infc 
them  of  their  obligations  and  n 
the  contracts  for  signature.  The  p 
Ushers  couldn't  admit  to  so  bast 
desire  (not  much  different  from 
desire  of  Lockheed  to  do  business 
the  Netherlands  and  Japan ) ,  and 
throughout  the  conference,  they  tc 
turns  making  speeches  about  the 
lainy  in  Washington.  All  of  th< 
were  intelligent  and  well-inforn; 
men,  and  many  of  them  had  ms 
large  sums  of  money  by  publish] 
books  that  accused  the  governm< 
of  every  conceivable  crime.  And 
nobody  seemed  to  have  noticed  tl 
the  government  has  very  little  pov 
to  impose  even  its  benign  intentio 
that  it  lost  the  Pentagon  Papers  a 
and  every  other  case  in  which  it , 
tempted  to  impose  prior  restrai 
that  the  trend  of  the  Supreme  Coi 
decisions  over  the  past  twenty-f 
years  has  consistently  favored  a  m< 
generous  interpretation  of  the  Fi 
Amendment.  As  recently  as  19 
Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  observed  tl 
under  the  First  Amendment  there 
no  such  thing  as  a  false  idea,  tl 
"however  pernicious  an  opinion  m 
seem,  we  depend  for  its  correcti 
not  on  the  consciences  of  judges 
juries  but  on  the  competition 
other  ideas." 

And  yet,  to  hear  the  publishers  t 
it,  the  government  in  Washington 
sembled  a  police  state.  They  had 
choice  but  to  construct  such  a  fieri 
if  they  hoped  to  preserve  their  artj 
innocence.  If  the  government  cou 
be  portrayed  as  both  omnipotent  ai 
determined  to  suppress  the  trul, 
then  the  publishers  could  become  tj 
helpless  victims  of  repression.  IN 
having  had  the  experience  of  repr< 


they  could  further  imagine  that 
would  be  allowed  to  earn  their 
while  congratulating  one  an- 
for  their  brave  defense  of  the 
mitarian   spirit.    Only   in  the 
Mid  States  is  it  possible  to  enjoy 
e  igliest  degree  of  personal  liberty 
assuming  that  everyone  else 
lost  it. 

l  is  the  backdrop  of  assumed  in- 
oi; nee  that  makes  the  market  in 
jadal.  The  discovery  of  crime  or 
■npetence  becomes  news  only  if 
p  be  presented  as  an  exception 

■  e  rule.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  told, 
■ie  words  of  a  headline  in  the 
w  York  Times,  that  "thousands 
■because  of  faulty  prescriptions," 
■is  quite  another  thing  to  be  told 

■  thousands  will  continue  to  die 
■jxactly  the  same  reason,  that  all 
■is  of  energy  are  dangerous,  that 

■  ors  are  as  incompetent  as  jour- 
Bits,  and  that  even  a  Senate  sub- 
■mittee  cannot  restore  the  elector- 
■to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

R.s  has  been  said,  the  man  who  de- 
li the  promise  of  next  week's  re- 
liption  does  so  at  his  peril.  His  as- 
tates  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were 
pint  or  slightly  deranged.  Oh,  yes, 
lp  say,  I  remember  him  when  he 
r  younger,  before  his  wife  left 
I  and  he  got  lost  for  six  months 
ihe  Atlas  Mountains.  The  cause  of 
I  disaffection  must  be  attributed 
Occident  or  the  force  of  circum- 
rice.  Any  other  explanation  re- 
Ires  a  rearrangement  of  the  cul- 
b)  furniture.  It  cannot  be  admit- 
r  that  a  change  took  place  within 
I  precincts  of  the  man's  own  mind, 
h  result  of  study  or  experience,  or 
prst  of  all  possible  reasons)  as  a 
alt  of  growing  older.  Who  wants 
'know  about  the  mechanics  of  his 
h  body  or  be  reminded  of  the  in- 
tability  of  his  own  death?  If  hap- 
less depends  on  rumor  and  opin- 
.,  then  why  bother  to  acquire 
ts?  An  opinion  is  so  much  easier 
come  by  than  a  fact,  and  if  it  is 
d  with  passionate  intensity,  then 
at  matter  if  it  is  false?  Nothing 
1  be  known  for  certain,  events  be- 
;  too  complex  and  people  too  par- 
axical,  and  so  why  trouble  one- 
f  with  unpleasantness?  Thus  the 
tsoning  of  a  nation  that  is  pleased 
think  itself  disillusioned.  Like  the 
h  man  who  plays  at  being  poor,  it 
irs  nothing  but  the  passing  of  time, 
erything  else  it  can  buy,  even  the 
age  of  failure.  D 


Tina  eats  what  other  people  throw  away  Vegetable 
peelings,  an  apple  core,  a  moldy  piece  of  bread. 

Where  she  lives,  seven  out  of  ten  children  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  Their  parents,  although  they  work 
hard,  can't  provide  barest  needs. 

Children,  Inc.  works  to  help  children  like  Tina  in 
25  countries.  But  we  can't  do  it  without  you.  For  $15  a 
month, you  can  help  a  child  get  clothing,  medical  care, 
schooling  and  decent  food.  Instead  of  garbage. 

Just  $15  a  month.  Not  a  very  large  amount. 

But,  to  a  child  like  Tina,  it  can  make  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

r- ...............  ..........^ 

Write  to:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Clarke  Wood,  Children,  Incorporated, 
Post  Office  Box  8381,  Dept.HM4J,  Richmond, Virginia  23220. 

□  I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □,  girl  □  in  

□  Or  select  the  child  who  needs  me  most. NameofCountiy 
I  will  pay  $  15  a  month  ($180  a  year).  Enclosed  is  my 
gift  for  a  full  year  □, the  first  month  □. 

□  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  wish  to  help  with  $  

□  I  am  interested  and  would  like  more  details. 

□  If  for  a  group,  please  specify 

NAME  


Church,  Class,  Club,  School,  Business,  etc" 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


ZIP 


You  can"adopt"a  child  from  Africa,  Asia, Latin  America, Middle  East,  U.S. A.- Appalachian  children 
or  American  Indian  children  (Or  any  child  of  greatest  need.)US  gifts  are  fully  tax  deductible 

CHILDREN  INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON 


A  BULL  MARKET  IN  POLITICIANS 


The  Supreme  Court  decides  in  favor  of  boodle 
by  Frank  Mankiewicz 


As  i  write  this  (early  Feb- 
ruary), Washington  is  in 
a  mood  even  more  surly 
than  has  been  customary 
for  the  past  few  years. 
Candidates,  managers,  media  people, 
reformers,  party  officials — all  are 
busy  comparing  notes  and  conspiring 
to  get  around  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  the  Campaign  Financing 
Act.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  know 
what  to  do,  since  the  Justices  clearly 
didn't  know,  either,  and  reading  their 
opinions  is  of  little  use  in  trying  to 
understand  what  they  said. 

The  decision,  with  all  of  its  la- 
bored explanations,  concurrences, 
dissents,  concurrences  in  part,  and 
dissents  in  part,  stands  as  one  of  the 
longest  (more  than  150  pages)  in 
Supreme  Court  history,  and,  like 
most  long  and  complex  decisions, 
pleases  almost  no  one. 

As  things  stand  now,  without  any 
remedial  legislation  and  with  none  in 
sight,  everyone  is  unhappy.  The  re- 
formers are  in  disarray  (Common 
Cause's  John  Gardner's  elation  the 
first  day,  and  his  statement  that  "we 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old  ways  of 
politics"  turned  out  to  be  unwarrant- 
ed), the  candidates  are  confused  as 
to  where,  how  much,  and  from  whom 


campaign  funds  can  be  raised,  the 
party  chairmen  are  anxious  only  to 
preserve  the  federal  contribution  to 
the  parties  (as  opposed  to  the  candi- 
dates), Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  the 
"successful"  plaintiff,  has  been  vir- 
tually wiped  out  by  his  victory,  and 
traditional  "fat  cats,"  their  right  to 
give  unlimited  funds  restored,  are 
uncertain  about  the  legal  objects  of 
their  considerable  bounty. 

There  is,  as  well,  an  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  politicians  here  that  is 
related  to  the  fat  cats'  dilemma.  The 
law  which  was  under  attack,  inade- 
quate and  burdensome  as  it  was,  had 
in  it  an  enormous  boon  to  candidates 
and  their  managers  and  handlers — 
you  didn't  have  to  talk  to  the  big 
contributors  any  more. 

In  the  old  days — that  is,  the  old, 
old  days  before  the  post-Watergate 
reform — there  was  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  a  contribution,  and  most 
candidates  quickly  realized  that  it 
was  a  great  deal  easier  to  get 
$100,000  from  one  source  than  it 
was  to  get  $1,000  from  100  different 
people. 

Frank  Mankiewicz  is  the  author  of  Perfectly 
Clear:  Nixon  from  Whittier  to  Watergate 
and  The  Final  Crisis  of  Richard  Nixon 
(both  Quadrangle) . 


In  all  campaigns,  however, 
method  brought  problems.  If  soi 
body  gave  a  substantial  amount 
money,  he  required  attention.  As  p| 
itics  became  less  and  less  a  matter! 
simple  patronage  and  more  and  mcj 
a  contest  of  ideologies,  the  mcj 
likely  it  was  that  a  big  contributj 
would  want  to  talk  about  natior 
policy,  about  which  he  usually  kn< 
very  little,  and  the  less  likely 
would  want  to  talk  about  embassi 
— about  which  he  knew  equally  litt 
but  who  cared? 

This  meant  an  inordinate  amou 
of  time  spent — by  the  candidate  ( 
if  he  was  lucky,  by  his  managers- 
talking  with  rich  people  about  c; 
endar  reform,  the  United  Natior 
imaginative  ways  to  revise  real-esta 
taxation,  or  the  malign  influence  (j 
the  economy  of  taxing  inherited  caj 
tal  gains. 


WITH     THE     NEW  LAV 
those  of  us  who  ha 
worked  in  Sen.  Georj 
McGovern's  Preside) 
tial  campaign  were  di 
lighted  for  those  who  would  corr 
after,  that  no  longer  would  the 
rival  of  a  big  giver  be  announce 
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Discover 
the  infinite  variety 
that  is  Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia  is  many  things.  Be  sure  to 
explore  them  all  while  you  are  in  Africa. 

Ethiopia  is  the  medieval  castles  of 
Gondar,  the  ancient,  hand-hewn  churches 
of  Lalibela,  and  the  cosmopolitan  cities  of 
Addis  Ababa  and  Asmara.  It  is  modern 
hotels  and  shops  and  the  historic  market- 
place of  Harrar.  It  is  yesterday  and  today; 
a  living  heritage  of  custom  and  tradition. 

Because  most  of  Ethiopia  lives  atop 
high  plateaus,  the  climate  is  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  Days  are  polished  and 
bright,  nights  are  clear  and  crisp.  The 
land  is  rich  in  natural  beauty.  From  lake 
country  to  riverine  forest  and  acacia 
woodland,  from  the  Simien  and  Bale 
mountains  to  Awash  National  Park, 
Ethiopia's  flora  and  fauna  is  diverse  and 
abundant. 

Above  all,  Ethiopia  is  people.  People 
with  diverse,  colorful,  ethnic  back- 
grounds. People  who  speak  more  than  70 
languages  and  nearly  200  dialects.  The 
sound  heard  most  often  is  Amharic,  the 
national  language. 

Come  and  enjoy  Ethiopia.  There  are 
things  to  do  and  see  that  you  have  never 
dreamed  of.  Here  is  an  exciting,  exotic 
land  that  is  more  than  responsive  to  every 
visitor's  needs.  A  land  that  is  proud  of  its 
past  and  its  future.  A  land  that  welcomes 
you  with  traditional  hospitality. 

Hospitality  that  begins  the  moment 
you  board  your  Ethiopian  Airlines  flight. 
We  11  y  Boeing  jets  daily  from  Europe, 
including  London,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Rome 
and  Athens  to  Africa.  We  fly  to  India  and 
China.  Our  record  and  service  are  impec- 
cable, and  have  been  for  more  than  30 
years.  Talk  with  your  Travel  Agent.  And 
send  our  coupon  to  us  and  we'll  send 
you  more  information  about  the 
infinite  variety  that  is  today's  Ethiopia. 

Ethiopian  Airlines. 
Our  world 
is  Europe,  Africa,  Asia. 


Ethiopian  Airlines 

200  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

NAME  H5 

ADDRESS 

ETHIOPIAN 

AIRLINES 


No  other  cc 

gives  you  who 


30%  more  glass  area  than 

The  VW  Rabbit  is  "one  of  ( 
the  10  best  cars  in  the  world" 
says  the  June  75  Road  &  Track 
Magazine.  And  "the  best  car 
in  the  world  for  under  $3500!' 

The  Rabbit  won  out  against 
some  fierce  competition  in  75 
(like  Toyota,  Datsun,  Vega  and 
Pinto).  We  think  the  76  Rabbit 
is  even  better  and  we  want 
very  much  to  tell  you  why: 

First  you  get  stunning  perfor- 
mance and  incredible  economy 
in  the  same  car.  In  8.2  seconds, 
ou  whip  from  0  to  50  miles  per 
our  (a  Datsun  B-210  is  60% 
slower).  You  also  whip  right 
past  gas  stations  because  you 
get  a  snappy  39  MPG  on  the 
highway,  25  in  the  city.  (We 


the  largest  selling  Datsun. 

must  tell  you  that  the  Rabbit, 
with  stick-shift,  got  this  much 
estimated  mileage  in  1976  U.S. 
Government  EPA  tests.  The 
mileage  you  get  can  vary,  de- 
pending on  how  and  where  you 
drive,  optional  equipment,  and 
the  condition  of  vour  car.) 


Don't  waste  your  time  Ic 
ing  elsewhere  for  this  much 
economy  with  this  much  pe 
formance;  no  other  car  hasi 

If  you've  been  considerir 
Cadillac  Fleetwood,  you  sh 
know  that  the  Rabbit  (with 
rear  seat  folded)  has  more 
trunk  space. 

If  you've  looked  into  a 
Lincoln  Continental  Mark 
you  should  know  that  the 
Rabbit  has  as  much  glass 
area. 

If  you've  sized  up 
"bigger"  cars,  you  should^ 
know  that  the  Rabbit 


t  "4 


Dual 

diagonal 

brakes: 


42%  more  trunk  space  (with  rear  seat  folded)  than  a  Cadillac  Fleetwc 

has  the  head  and  leg  room 
some  "mid-sized"  cars. 

If  you  hear  the  fan  go  on 
offthat'sbecauseit'sthermo: 
cally  controlled  and  only  gc 
on  when  the  engine  actuall' 
needs  cooling,  mat  means 
power  is  used  for  cooling.  Is 
Detroit  car  offers  that  kind  c 
efficiency. 

If  you  re  an  automotive  e 
neer,  you'll  appreciate  the 

'Suggested  1976  retail  price  $3,499  East  Coast  P.O.E.  (4-dr.  model  higher).  Transpc 


any  price 
bbrt  gives  you 


99 


A  combination  of 
•agonal  brakes 
ftgative  steering 
mi  us.  If  you 
■you'll  marve 
■Drecise 


most  successful 
foreign  car  intro- 
duction in  history. There 
are  already  more  than 
100,000  Rabbits  hopping 
around  the  United  States. 


t  handles 
tops.  Standard  on 
aboit,  not  available  on 
other  cars, 
ou  buy  the  Deluxe  Rabbit, 
et  seat  belts  that  literally 
lemselves  on  as  you  sit 
.elf  down.  Only  we  have  it. 
i?'ve  been  told  that  "safety 
n't  sell  cars."  We're  not  im- 
ed.  We've  kept  safety  upper- 
in  our  minds  since  the 
it  was  a  gleam  in  our  eyes, 
act  that  the  hood  slopes 
"i  so  dramatically  in  front  is 
xident;  you  can  see  an  egg 

ixes,  and  dealer  delivery  charges  addit 


on  the  road  10  feet  ahead  of 
the  car. 

Nothing  on  the  Rabbit  is  an 
accident:  The  way  it  goes,  the 
way  it  handles,  the  way  it  stops, 
even  the  way  it  looks.  Only  a 
car  designee!  from  scratch 
could  be  so  right  for  its  time. 
The  Rabbit  was  designed  from 
scratch. 

The  Rabbit  has  been  received 
with  enormous  acclaim.  It's  the 

onal  ©Volkswagen  of  America. 


One  of  the^yiO  best  cars 
in  the  world. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
have  been  enthusiastic.  " 

"It  is  almost  sinfully  enpyable 
to  drive." 

'The  others  have  a  long  way 
to  go." 

And,  of  course,  "The  Best  Car 
In  The  World  For  Under  53500." 

You  can't  buy  much  of  a  car 
for  less. 

But  you  can  buy  much  less  of 
a  car  for  more. 


WASHINGTON 


with  its  accompanying  feeling  of 
dread  that  now  somebody  must  talk 
to  him,  perhaps  to  explain  why  he 
could  not  run  the  whole  campaign. 

And  I  have  been  reliably  informed 
by  those  in  other  campaigns — in- 
cluding Republican  ones — that  they 
shared  the  same  relieved  feeling; 
there  would  be  no  more  big  givers, 
since  contributions  had  been  limited 
to  $1,000.  At  that  level  of  giving, 
the  conversation  could  be  short: 
"Are  you  sending  the  grand? 
Thanks." 

But  the  new  decision  has  put  all 
that  in  doubt.  Here,  briefly,  is  what 
the  Court  did: 

( 1 )  It  retained  the  principle  of 
federal  financing,  out  of  tax  contri- 
butions (the  $1  box  on  your  return), 
for  Presidential  races  only.  This 
means  that  candidates  for  President 
can  get  so-called  matching  funds 
from  the  federal  treasury,  a  dollar 
for  each  dollar  raised  privately  (up 
to  $250  per  contribution  ) ,  limited  to 
a  total  level  of  spending  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  the  prenomination  period, 
and  $20  million  thereafter.  It  also 
provides  large  sums  of  tax  money  for 


the  two  national  parties  to  defray 
convention  expenses — up  to  $2  mil- 
lion each,  with  no  requirement  for 
matching  funds.  However: 

(2)  The  Court  struck  down  the 
mechanism  for  distributing  those 
funds,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
created  in  a  patently  unconstitutional 
way.  Some  of  its  members  had  been 
appointed  by  Congress,  and  one 
branch  of  government  (legislative) 
may  not  perform  the  functions  of  an- 
other ( executive  ) ;  the  commission 
had  been  charged  with  enforcing  the 
law.  There  is  some  support  to  recon- 
stitute the  commission,  allowing  the 
President  to  appoint  the  members, 
but  there  is  also  a  lot  of  sympathy  in 
Congress  to  let  it  die,  since  many 
House  members  detected  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  commission  to 
look  into  how  they  financed  their 
campaigns.  If  the  commission  is 
abolished,  then  the  clerks  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Congressionally  ap- 
pointed Office  of  the  Controller  Gen- 
eral would  disburse  the  funds  and 
police  the  act,  and  no  one  doubts 
that  they  would  be  understanding. 


(3)  The   Court  summarily  di 
missed,  in  a  bit  of  circular  reasonin 
that  will  delight  the  legal  scholaiJL 
for  generations  to  come,  the  claim  T. 
of  third  parties  on  the  public  pursJ  h 
on  the  premise  that  they  have  neveff 
(well,  hardly  ever)  been  successful; 
The  Court  has  now  made  sure  thejfi' 
never  will  again.  If  third-party  cand* 
dates  get  a  relatively  high  percentag  | 
of  the  vote,  they  can  qualify  fo 
matching  funds  after  the  electior 
But,  of  course,  if  that  happens  it  wi  | 
only  constitute  proof  that  they  hadn 
needed  the  money,  anyway. 

(4)  The  limit  of  $1,000  was  keJ 
on  contributions  by  any  individual  ( 
However: 

(5)  The  limit  was  removed  o 
contributions  by  any  individual  "ii 
behalf  of"  a  candidate,  so  long  a 
they  are  not  directly  contributed  t 
the  campaign  fund,  and  so  long  a 
there  has  been  no  "collusion"  be 
tween  the  contributor  and  the  candf 
date. 

(6)  No  limit  was  set  on  th 
amount  a  candidate  can  spend  of  hi 
own  money  for  his  own  campaign 
(This  portion  of  the  opinion  will  be 
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Ine  known  as  the  Rockefeller  Re- 
?  ification  Act  of  1976). 
ff(7)  Limits  were  also  removed 
I'm  the  amount  which  can  be  spent 
i  a  campaign  overall;  if,  however,  a 
iididate  takes  the  federal  match- 
| r  money,  he  must  accept  the  spend- 
■ ;  limits  as  well.  This  has  the  effect 
t  licensing  unlimited  spending  for 
ijry  other  race  than  the  one  for 
lesident,  and  can  be  called  the  Rich 
<  ngressman's  Entitlement  Act. 


ow,  CLEARLY,  it  is  para- 
graph five  which  is  causing 
most  of  the  trouble  and 
apprehension.    The  party 


leaders  will  see  to  it  that 
ime  compromise  is  arrived  at  which 
'11  keep  the  tax  money  flowing,  and 
jbody,  except  some  staunch  reform- 
s,  cares  very  much  about  the  com- 
ission.  And  nobody  whose  voice  is 
^ard  very  loudly  cares  about  third 
irties — that's   why   they're  third, 
it  if  paragraph  five  means  what 
iople  are  coming  to  think  it  means, 
en  the  lid  is  off,  and  the  $1,000 
jmitation  on  contributions  will  be 
pnored  on  a  level  with,  let  us  say, 
[arty  platforms. 
What  the  Court  seemed  to  be  say- 
ig  was  that  a  fat  cat  can  give  mon- 
f  in  any  amount  to  support  a  candi- 
ate,  for  any  purpose,  so  long  as  it 
n't  an  "official"  one.  It  isn't  hard 
)  imagine  how  this  might  go.  "Stew- 
rt  (or  Max,  or  Clement),  the  can- 
idate  sure  would  like  to  present 
is  views  in  radio  spots,  but,  gosh 
arn  it,  we  just  don't  have  the  mon- 
y.  If  we  had,  we'd  send  it  to  the 
iading  station  in  each  of  the  major 
larkets  in  California  (or  Florida,  or 
llinois,  or  Texas),  and  the  whole 
hing  would  only  come  to  $3  million, 
/laybe  you  and  some  of  your  friends 
nterested  in  robust,  untrammeled 
mblic  discussion  share  our  views." 
^nd,  bear  in  mind,  there  will  almost 
certainly  be  no  commission,  or  any 
>ther  group,  with  the  power  or  the 
nterest  to  determine  if  this  sort  of 
hing  involves  "collusion." 

If  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  go 
(and  there  is  no  one  in  this  city  pre- 
oared  to  say  it  is  not),  then  we  are 
lack  at  square  one,  back  to  the  kind 
pf  politics  where  money  speaks  loud- 
er than  votes — where  the  rich  have 
more  of  a  say  than  anyone  else. 
Worse,  back  to  the  days  when  some- 
body has  to  listen  to  them.  □ 
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Old  Senate  Chamber,  Maryland  State  Hou 


...footsteps  of  patriots. 

The  Maryland  State  House,  in  Annapolis,  had  already  been  under 
construction  for  four  years  when  the  new  nation  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. Completed  in  1779,  it  was  here  that  George  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Continental  Army  .  .  .  and  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  ratified,  ending  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Today,  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly, 
it  is  the  oldest  State  House  in  America  still  in  continuous  legisla- 
tive use.  Here  in  Annapolis,  America's  colonial  capital,  visitors  can 
truly  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  patriots.  That's  the  way  we  think  it 
should  be. 

If  you  want  to  recapture  the  spirit  which  inspired  men  to  found  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  visit  Maryland  during  the  Bicentennial  year. 

We've  been  getting  ready  for  the  Bicentennial 
for  342  years! 

Maryland 

SHARING  M THE  HERITAGE  OF  AMERICA 

For  your  Free  Maryland  Bicentennial /Travel  Kit,  write: 
Tourism,  Room  HA-64,  Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 


CAMPAIGNING  FOR 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


The  candidates  speak  in  discreet  whispers 
by  David  Schneiderman 


On  a  clear,  chilly  Wash- 
ington afternoon,  Thom- 
as L.  Hughes,  hatless  and 
in  a  camel's-hair  coat,  ven- 
tured across  the  street  from 
his  modern  office  on  DuPont  Circle 
to  an  old  brown  brick  mansion,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club.  Hughes, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  and 
former  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research,  was  going  to  give  a  lunch- 
eon speech  from  one  of  Washington's 
most  prestigious  platforms.  Harry  S 
Truman,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and 
Dean  Acheson  had  preceded  him 
there. 

The  meal  was  consumed  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes,  and  then  the 
200  spectators  put  aside  their  coffee 
cups  to  listen  to  Hughes  deliver  a 
campaign  speech.  Though  there  is  a 
Presidential  campaign  "  in  swing, 
Hughes  has  not  set  his  sights  on  the 
White  House.  Rather,  he  and  a  hand- 
ful of  other  men  are  competing  for 
the  golden  apple  of  foreign  policy — 
the  State  Department. 


David  Schneiderman  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
Op-Ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 


IN  this  presidential  year, 
(assuming  Henry  Kissinger 
will  not  succeed  himself)  the 
campaigning  for  the  job  of 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  in- 
tense. For  those  interested  in  such 
matters,  the  people  to  watch  most 
carefully  are:  George  W.  Ball,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations  and 
now  senior  partner  in  Lehman  Broth- 
ers; Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  diplomatic  trou- 
bleshooter  for  Johnson,  now  a  part- 
ner in  the  Wall  Street  law  firm  of 
Simpson,  Thacher  &  Bartlett;  El- 
liot L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  under  Ford,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  Nixon;  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
chairman  of  Lehman  Brothers  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Nix- 
on; and  Thomas  L.  Hughes. 

The  campaign  for  Secretary  of 
State  is  governed  by  a  set  of  rules 
that  determines  the  serious  candi- 
dates and  circumscribes  their  behav- 
ior. The  rules,  representing  the  val- 
ues and  norms  of  the  foreign-policy 
community,  are  not  carved  in  stone, 


but  no  one  who  defies  them  has  i 
chance  of  being  Secretary  of  State 
In  no  particular  order  of  importance 
these  rules  are: 

1.  Know  the  electorate.  The  voter 
are  the  members  of  the  foreign-pol 
icy  community,  and  it  is  essential  t( 
know  them  and  gain  their  support 
The  community  is  located  along  th< 
Washington-New  York-Boston  axi 
and  consists  primarily  of  lawyers 
bankers,  academics,  businessmen 
foundation  officers,  military  men 
and  government  officials.  The  larges 
and  most  important  bloc  of  voters  i 
the  Establishment  wing,  with  it 
New  York  City  clubhouse,  the  Coun 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations.  Befor< 
Vietnam,  the  Establishment  was  ai 
effective  political  machine,  providing 
the  State  Department  with  a  stead? 
flow  of  ambitious  men  and,  when 
ever  necessary,  a  Secretary  of  State 
That  conflict  split  the  machine  int( 
warring  factions,  and  this  campaigi 
will  be  a  test  of  whether  the  Estab 
lishment.  can  maintain  its  traditiona 
role. 

Vying  with  the  Establishment  foi 
influence  is  a  group  of  former  gov 
ernment  officials,  academics,  anc 
Congressional  aides.  Though  these 
young  dissidents  do  not  agree  amon£ 
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themselves  on  all  foreign  policy  is- 
sues, they  do  form  a  consensus 
around  the  necessity  for  a  greatly 
reduced  role  for  the  United  States 
in  world  politics.  Many  worked  in 
Washington  and  Saigon  as  young 
bureaucrats  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
and,  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  ex- 
perience, they  are  determined  to 
avoid  another  debacle.  Their  influ- 
ence is  felt  primarily  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  they  have  worked  with  like- 
minded  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  set  the  tone  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

While  the  dissidents  are  giving 
Henry  Kissinger  fits,  the  Establish- 
ment has  its  candidate  to  succeed 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  is  pushing 
him  hard.  Consider  the  following  con- 
versation with  a  top-ranking  official 
of  the  council: 

"Who  is  the  number-one  candi- 
date for  Secretary  of  State?" 

"Cy  Vance." 

"Why?" 

"If  the  Establishment  chairman  is 
John  McCloy,  and  David  Rockefeller 
is  president,  then  Cy  Vance  is  vice- 
president.  This  is  the  line  of  suc- 
cession." 

"What  makes  him  so  special?" 


"Nobody  has  anything  against 
him.  Find  me  a  man  who  doesn't 
like  Cy  Vance.  Vance  is  the  man 
everyone  respects.  He's  brilliant  at 
having  everyone  admire  him.  Cy 
Vance  has  got  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  or  there's  something  wrong 
with  this  country." 

2.  Have  the  "right"  past  and  pres- 
ent for  your  future.  One  would  ex- 
pect Harvard  and  Yale  to  be  the 
breeding  grounds  for  Secretaries  of 
State.  Dean  Acheson  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  of  Harvard  Law,  and  Kis- 
singer is  from  Harvard,  but  that  is 
not  the  norm.  William  P.  Rogers  at- 
tended Colgate  and  Cornell  Law; 
Dean  Rusk,  Davidson  and  St.  John's, 
Oxford;  John  Foster  Dulles,  Prince- 
ton and  George  Washington  Law. 
There  are  two  purebreds  in  this 
year's  race — Vance,  Yale  and  Yale 
Law,  and  Richardson,  Harvard  and 
Harvard  Law — but  the  other  candi- 
dates will  not  suffer  from  the  indis- 
cretion of  having  studied  elsewhere. 

More  important  is  what  comes 
after  school.  For  an  ambitious  young 
man  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  a 
prominent  Wall  Street  or  Washing- 
ton law  firm  is  a  good  place  to  work. 
Acheson     (Covington,    Burling  & 


Rublee)    and    Dulles  (Sullivan 
Cromwell)  are  the  prototypes.  Othi 
possibilities  are  foundations  (Fori 
Carnegie,  or  Rockefeller),  academ 
(Harvard),   business,   or  bankin: 
The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  any  jc 
bringing  a  young  man  close  to  tr 
corridors  of  power  is  a  good  job. 
is  all  right  to  start  in  Chicago  c 
Council  Bluffs,  but  the  sooner  on 
finds  a  niche  in  the  East  the  bette 
for  that  is  where  the  electorate 
and  where  foreign  policy  is  made. 

3.  Look  like  a  Secretary  of  StaU 
The  top  men  at  State  are  alwa) 
middle-aged  white  men.  Women  an 
blacks  have  never  been  prominei] 
in  the  making  of  American  foreig 
policy,  which  is  not  surprising,  sine! 
they  have  never  been  prominent  i 
the  institutions  that  feed  the  natior 
al-security  apparatus.  The  foreigj 
policy  community  is  not  an  equa 
opportunity  employer. 

Though  definitions  of  middle  ag 
can  vary,  the  next  Secretary  of  Statl 
will  be  between  forty-five  and  sixt)] 
five.  These  numbers  are  not  hard  anl 
fast,  but  people  in  that  age  bracke 
invariably  look  more  mature  and  re 
sponsible  than  the  under-forty-fivi 
set  and  more  vigorous  than  their  el 
ders. 

The  serious  candidate  should  no 
be  oblivious  to  what  he  puts  on  hi 
white,  middle-aged  body.  Dark,  non 
descript  three-piece  suits  with  whiti 
shirts  and  silk  rep  or  polka-dot  tie 
are  imperative.  Wide  lapels,  doublt 
vents,  nipped  waists  and  flared  pant:! 
are  taboo.  Brooks  Brothers,  no 
Yves  St.  Laurent,  dresses  the  Secre 
tary  of  State. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  on< 
area.  There  used  to  be  a  religion 
restriction  for  prospective  Secre 
taries  of  State,  but  no  more.  Perhap; 
Henry  Kissinger's  greatest  achieve 
ment  is  that  he  proved  you  don' 
have  to  be  a  Wasp  to  break  breat 
with  the  Arabs. 

4.  Love  the  media  and  they  wil 
love  you.  It  is  desirable  but  not  nec 
essary  for  a  candidate  to  occasion 
ally  air  his  thoughts  in  public.  The 
most  prestigious  publications  for  this 
ritual  cleansing  are  Foreign  Polic) 
and  Foreign  Affairs,  both  quarter 
lies.  The  candidate  who  wants  tc 
reach  a  wider  audience  can  often  be 
found  in  Harper  s,  The  Atlantic,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Newsweek. 

Then  there  is  television.  Thougl 
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••Any  woman  who  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  the  world  is  in  trouble.** 

Hazel  Scott  on  Hazel  Scott,  in  Mi.  Magazine. 

••If  men  could  get  pregnant,  abortion  would  be  a  sacrament.** 

Flo  Kennedy  talks  'verbal  karate,'  in  Ms. 

••Black  family  life  will  be  a  disaster  if  it  copies  white  family  life.** 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  talks  about  black  teminism,  in  Mt. 

••Like  60%  of  all  the  people  on  welfare  in  the  United  States,  I  am  white... welfare  is  a 

WOman'S  iSSUe.**  Marie  Ratagick  tells  the  truth  about  welfare,  in  Mt. 

••The  Sexual  Revolution  and  the  Women's  Movement  are  polar  opposites  on  philosophy, 

gOalS  and  Spirit. 99  Anselma  Dell'  Olio  talks  about  the  sexual  revolution,  in  Ms. 

••We  want  live  activists,  not  imprisoned  martyrs.  Yet,  what  do  we  do  with  our  rage?** 


Gloria  Steinem  on  rape  and  retaliation,  in  Ms. 


••I  do  not  agree  with  your  last  article,  and  I  am  cancelling  my  wife's  subscription.** 


Jane  O'Reilly  quotes  a  letter  from  an  irate  husband,  in  Ms. 


What  isAls.  magazine 
and  why  is  if  saying 
all  these  terrible  things? 


First,  because  they're  true— women's  lives  are 
as  sad,  funky,  outrageous,  exhilarating, 
creative,  angry,  funny,  wasted,  vulnerable 
and  strong  as  these  quotes,  and  thousands 
more  like  them. 

And  second,  because  no  other  magazine  is 
saying  them.  That's  why  Ms.  got  started  three 
years  ago,  and  that's  why  it  has  become 
successful  beyond  the  usual  rules  of  the 
publishing  world. 

Other  magazines  help  women  escape  from 
the  reality  of  life,  and  help  men  escape  from 
the  reality  of  women.  Ms.  Magazine  creates  a 
forum  for  change;  for  the  honest  voices  of 
people  who  are  trying  to  grow  and  to  change 
the  world  around  them.  It's  a  bundle  of  support, 
shared  expertise,  intimate  revelations, 
laughter  and  insights.  A  portable  friend. 

To  see  if  you  agree,  we'd  like  you  to  take 
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no  risk  because  we  give  you  this  guarantee: 
you  may  cancel  at  any  time  and  receive  a 
refund  of  the  unused  portion  of  your 
subscription. 

To  enter  your  half-price  subscription,  just 
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D337F,  1 23Garden  Street,  Marion,  Ohio  43302.) 
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electronic  diplomacy  is  increasingly 
common.  George  Ball  is  the  only  can- 
didate who  uses  television  often  and 
effectively.  He  is  calm,  self -assured, 
and  articulate  before  the  cameras,  a 
producer's  delight.  Peterson  has  had 
a  notorious  weakness  for  the  media 
since  his  Washington  days,  when  he 
and  his  wife  z=ve  movie  and  pop- 
corn parties,  generously  sprinkled 
with  such  journalists  as  Tom  Braden 
and  Henry  Brandon.  This  earned 
Peterson  the  scorn  of  the  Nixon 
White  House  and  the  grateful  admi- 
ration of  his  guests.  Ihe  Petersons* 
parties  now  take  place  in  New  lork 
at  their  Upper  East  Side  apartment 
and  are  usually  thick  with  media 
people,  such  as  John  Chancellor. 
These  social  functions  are  good  poli- 
tics, and  Peterson  should  profit  from 
his  social  largesse.  The  foreign-pol- 
icy electorate  will  hear  about  Pete 
Peterson  this  year,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not. 

5.  Keep  your  thoughts  inconspicu- 
ous. \  ance's  foreign-policy  ideas  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Such  ob- 
fuscation  has  one  big  advantage: 
what  you  don't  say  can't  hurt  you. 
Hughes's  approach  to  this  rule  is 
masterful.   He  writes  articles  and 


speeches  filled  with  catchy  phrases 
and  dry  witticisms  that  lead  the  elec- 
torate to  believe  there  are  ideas  lurk- 
ing behind  the  elegant  language. 
Hughes  has  successfully  convinced 
much  of  the  foreign-affairs  communi- 
ty that  he  is  one  of  its  more  pro- 
found thinkers  while  saying  nothing 
offensive. 

6.  Be  kind  to  Kissinger,  but  not 
too  kind.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  criticize  the  tactical  aspects  of 
Kissinger's  diplomacy  while  prais- 
ing, preferably  in  the  same  breath, 
his  grand  design.  In  this  way  the 
candidate  shows  he  can  provide  cre- 
ative but  responsible  alternatives  to 
the  present  foreign  policy. 

Richardson  played  this  game  skill- 
fully in  a  speech  last  year  to  the  Chi- 
cago Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
While  crediting  Kissinger  for  "set- 
ting forth  with  great  clarity  and  elo- 
quence the  fundamental  aims  and 
specific  proposals  of  American  for- 
eign policy,'"  he  also  called  for  an 
end  to  "unnecessary  secrecy"  in  the 
making  of  such  policy.  The  message 
is  this:  I,  Elliot  Richardson,  would 
retain  the  best  of  Henry  Kissinger's 
policies  and  terminate  the  noxious 
aspects. 
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U1LDING  THIiM  ISN'T  EASY  EITHER. 

takes  12  months  to  build  a  Stcinway  grand. 

There  is  no  way  that  year  can  be  fully  de- 
ribed  or  recreated  on  a  single  magazine  page. 

It  involves  feats  of  craft  and  patience  that 
•ggle  the  mind. 

Imagine. 

A  soundboard  precisely  tapered  so  that  it  is  8 
illimeters  thick  at  its  center  and  5  millimeters 
ick  at  the  edges. 

An  action  composed  of  thousands  of  tiny  re- 
procating  parts  which  must  operate  in  utter 
ence  so  that  all  you  hear  is  music.  Yet  it  must 
;  able  to  hurl  88  hammers  at  more  than  220 
rings  and  return  them  to  rest  in  fractions  of 
second. 

A  wrestplank  which  must  be  built  to  anchor 
1  those  strings  under  35,000  lbs.  tension. 

Incredibly,  the  craft  has  changed  little  since 
enry  E.  Steinway  first  set  up  shop  in  1853. 

It  is  still  a  job  for  individuals. 

It  is  still  a  job  of  creating  instruments  one 
y  one. 

Admittedly,  some  delivery  techniques  have 
ranged.  But  there  is  still  only  one  way  to  build 
Steinway.110 

For  information  write  to  John  H.  Steinway, 
)9  West  57th  Street,  New  York  10019. 
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AVIOLENT 
MAJORITY 

A  cautionary  tale  for  advocates  of  gun  control 
by  Stephen  Darst 


THE  ATTEMPTS  ON  the  life 
of  President  Ford  last  year 
revived  gray  talk  of  gun- 
control  legislation  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  land. 
There  is  nothing  like  an  assassina- 
tion attempt  or  two  to  rouse  the  old 
firehorse  in  an  editorial  writer.  The 
gun-control  statistics,  after  all,  are  so 
overwhelming,  the  issue  so  vital.  The 
ineluctable  phrases  leap  so  quickly 
to  mind:  national  madness ...  no 
man  safe  .  .  .  frontier  mentality  .  .  . 
each  man  a  law  unto  .  .  . 

Now  I  can  sit  back  and  listen  to 
such  talk  and  nod.  But  listening  and 
nodding  are  all  I  do  today.  Once 
upon  a  time,  though,  I  did  more. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  swore  a  mighty 
oath  to  do  what  I  could  to  stop  the 
national  disgrace  of  carnage  by  fire- 
arm. As  a  red-blooded  American  leg- 
islator, I  liked  to  think  that  every 
solon  had  in  him  a  great  piece  of 
legislation  trying  to  get  out.  My  great 
piece  of  legislation  was  a  gun-con- 
trol bill. 

It  wasn't  just  a  gun-control  bill, 
but  the  gun-control  bill,  a  master- 
piece, a  tour  de  force,  a  War  and 
Peace  of  a  gun-control  bill.  In  fact, 
I  sat  down  to  write  The  Great  Amer- 
ican Gun-Control  Bill.  It  remained 
only  The  Great  American  Gun-Con- 
trol Bill,  however,  and  did  not  be- 
come The  Great  American  Gun-Con- 
trol Law,  even  though  it  was  written 


in  1968,  the  year  that  saw  the  assas- 
sination of  both  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. If  you  couldn't  pass  a  gun- 
control  bill  then,  you  will  never  pass 
one.  Which  is  why  I  now  confine  my 
activities  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
to  reading  and  listening  and  nodding. 


R 
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EADING  GOT  me  into  troub- 
le in  the  first  place.  In 
1968  I  was  a  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Al- 
dermen. The  aldermanic 
job  was  very  undemanding,  with 
only  one  meeting  of  the  board  per 
week,  and  occasional  committee 
meetings,  plus  much  fence-mending 
work  back  in  the  ward.  All  the  al- 
dermen had  other  jobs.  Several  were 
lawyers,  a  few  undertakers,  and  an 
ungodly  number  were  tavern  owners. 
It  was  a  local  joke  that  when  the 
clerk  put  his  head  in  the  door  of  the 
board  chambers  one  day  yelling, 
"Your  tavern  is  on  fire"  the  chamber 
immediately  emptied. 

My  outside  job  was  newspaper  re- 
porting. Journalism  was  really  a 
much  stranger  occupation  than  em- 
balming or  saloon-keeping  to  com- 
bine with  politicking,  but  there  were 
some  points  where  the  two  profes- 
sions met.  For  example,  the  reading 

Stephen  Darst  is  on  the  staff  of  The  Review, 
the  newspaper  of  the  St.  Louis  archdiocese. 


I  did  to  keep  abreast  of  issues  w; 
helpful  in  both  fields.  I  read  a  wit 
variety  of  newspapers  and  magazine 
filing  away  articles  that  might  mal 
future  articles  or  speeches.  In  19f 
I  read  an  article  in  the  Saturday  R 
view  about  a  Philadelphia  gun-co 
trol  bill  which  had  had  a  startlir 
success  in  reducing  firearms  crimi 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  I  filf 
it  away  for  possible  reference. 

The  article  would  have  remain* 
safely  filed  away  but  for  the  fact  th 
shortly  afterward  I  agreed  to  accej 
a  girl  on  sabbatical  from  Websti 
College  in  suburban  St.  Louis  as  n 
"administrative  assistant."  The  id 
was  that  she  would  work  on  fascins 
ing  political  projects  that  would  1 
far  more  instructive  than  anythir 
she  could  learn  in  a  poli-sci  class. 

The  problem  with  my  administr 
tive  assistant  was  that  there  was 
serious  lack  of  fascinating  pra 
tical  political  assignments.  I  beg£ 
casting  about  for  a  project  for  he 
and  when  I  ran  across  the  Saturdt 
Review  article  on  gun  control 
seemed  promising.  I  told  my  assit 
tant  to  round  up  gun-control  legisl 
tion — the  Philadelphia  bill  and  ar 
others  of  interest — with  the  idea  th; 
we  might  put  together  a  composi 
bill  which  I  would  introduce  in  tl 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

In  addition,  we  made  a  few  phoi 
calls  to  legislators  in  other  cities  wl 
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had  written  gun-control  bills.  I  called 
the  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council,  Paul  D'Ortona,  the 
man  who  had  drafted  and  pushed 
through  the  bill  which  had  received 
>uch  glowing  reviews  in  the  Satur- 
day Review.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned, I  told  him,  about  the  role  the 
National  Rifle  Association  had  played 
in  opposing  the  Philadelphia  bill. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  that  crowd," 
Council  President  D'Ortona  shot 
back  in  a  fearless  voice.  "They  just 
make  a  lot  of  noise.  They  threatened 
to  oppose  me  the  next  time  1  ran, 
but  I  got  the  bill  through  the  Council 
and  the  next  time  I  ran  better  than 
ever.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
is  a  paper  tiger." 

The  firearms  ordinances  of  the  City 
Code  of  St.  Louis  were  not  especially 
permissive,  but  there  were  enough 
loopholes  to  permit  any  madman  or 
criminal  to  buy  almost  any  kind  of 
gun.  So  the  first  job  was  to  plug  the 
loopholes  in  the  present  law,  espe- 
cially through  requirements  for  reg- 
istration of  guns  and  gun  owners. 
By  this  time  I  was  working  with 
several  lawyers  to  draft  the  new  bill. 
As  we  took  anything  that  looked 
valuable  from  the  legislation  which 
had  been  tried  elsewhere,  the 
bill  gradually  grew  longer  and  tight- 
er. For  example,  the  old  St.  Louis  law 
required  police  to  check  an  applicant 
before  issuing  a  permit  for  a  hand- 
gun. But  the  police  check  was  use- 
less. There  was  no  positive  identifi- 
cation through  fingerprinting  or  pho- 
tographing, and  there  was  no  check 
with  FBI  files  in  Washington  or  with 
other  police  departments  across  the 
country.  An  applicant  could  have 
committed  mass  murder  with  a  ba- 
zooka as  long  as  he  had  done  it  out- 
side the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis.  Our 
bill  demanded  fingerprinting,  photo- 
graphing, and  a  check  against  FBI 
records.  Felons,  chronic  alcoholics, 
drug  addicts,  and  persons  with  his- 
tories of  mental  illness  would  be  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  a  permit, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  buy  or  own 
any  long  gun  or  handgun  or  ammuni- 
tion. All  guns  had  to  be  registered, 
even  those  owned  before  passage  of 
the  bill.  Tht  :  isximum  penalty  was 
a  year  in  jail  and  a  $500  fine  for 
any  violation.  It  was  the  toughest 
gun-control  bill  in  the  LTnited  States. 

A  week  after  it  was  drafted  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  killed 
in   Memphis.    Several   weeks  after 


that,  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated in  Los  Angeles.  Both 
murders  were  accomplished,  of 
course,  with  firearms.  The  clamor 
for  tighter  gun-control  laws  was  im- 
mediate, loud,  and  seemingly  unap- 
peasable. I  threw  my  bill  into  the 
legislative  hopper  within  a  few  days 
of  Kennedy's  murder. 

Several  days  later  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  strongly  recommended 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill.  One 
alderman  after  another  came  up  to 
me  in  the  chamber  and  told  me  it 
was  high  time  we  tightened  our  gun- 
control  laws  and  took  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  these  idiots,  high  time 
we  put  these  overarmed  madmen  in 
their  place.  The  aldermen  were  be- 
hind me  to  a  man. 

"Those  hoosiers  down  in  my  ward 
are  mad  as  hell  about  this  bill  but 
I'm  going  to  be  with  you  when  the 
time  comes,"'  one  alderman  prom- 
ised. "Every  one  of  those  bastards 
has  a  gun.  When  they  aren't  shooting 
squirrels  back  home  in  Tennessee  or 
Arkansas  on  the  weekend,  they're 
shooting  each  other  up  here  in  bars 
in  my  ward  during  the  week.  None 
of  them  pays  taxes  in  this  city,  and 
none  of  them  votes  here.  If  they 
don't  vote  here,  I  don't  owe  them 
nothing.  Screw  those  hoosiers." 


SEEMINGLY,  THE  BILL  was  a 
shoo-in.  But  later,  looking 
back  on  it  all,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bill  had 
been  in  trouble  from  the  start. 
The  first  problem  was  timing.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  was  in  session 
for  only  a  few  days  after  the  gun- 
control  bill  was  introduced  before 
the  three-month  summer  recess  be- 
gan. The  board  was  not  scheduled 
for  a  regular  meeting  until  mid-Sep- 
tember and  the  bill  had  to  be  read 
three  times  before  it  could  be  voted 
on.  So  it  was  hard  to  see  a  vote 
before  October.  Each  passing  day 
put  that  much  distance  between  the 
assassinations  and  the  vote.  And  be- 
fore the  vote  there  had  to  be  a  public 
hearing. 

The  public  hearing  was  generally 
conceded  to  have  been  the  wildest 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  turn-of- 
the-century  City  Hall.  When  the  date 
for  the  hearing  was  set  for  a  night 
in  mid-August,  the  aldermen's  mail- 
boxes began  to  fill  with  letters  and 
notes  and  telegrams,  an  average  of 


500  per  alderman,  all  in  oppositi 
to  the  bill. 

On  the  appointed  night,  the  he<j 
ing  room  filled  up  early  with  voc 
erous  gun  nuts.  (  Although  in  pubij 
debate  we  always  went  through  tl 
obligatory  gestures  of  respect  f! 
our  worthy,  if  temporarily  benigl 
ed,  opponents,  in  private  we  alwa 
thought  and  spoke  of  them  as  "gi1 
nuts."  The  gun  nuts,  in  turn,  referrtj 
to  us,  in  public  and  private, 
"bleeding  hearts,") 

There  were  a  lot  of  theories  abo 
the  gun  nuts  and  what  drove  the! 
to  the  obsessive  acquisition  of  rock 
launchers  and  bazookas  and  bu 
guns  and  antitank  weapons.  Tl 
leading  psychological  explanati< 
could  have  been  called  the  origin 
second  gun  theory — the  gun  nut 
obviously  impotent,  needed  anoth 
gun  to  compensate  for  the  one  tht 
had  been  born  with,  the  one  whi( 
consistently  misfired  or  refused 
go  off  altogether.  Looking  at  th 
crowd  at  the  public  hearing  th 
night,  though,  it  was  difficult  to  kee 
the  second  gun  theory  fixed  firm! 
in  mind.  They  certainly  looked  pi 
tent  enough.  You  felt  sorry  for  a 
the  deer  and  quail  and  ducks  an 
rabbits  whose  last  sight  on  this  earti 
had  been  those  hot  eyes  staring 
them  down  a  barrel. 

"They're  mean  looking — that's  if 
meanest-looking  mob  I've  ever  seen. 
Donald  Gunn,  the  president  of  th 
Board  of  Aldermen,  told  me.  Th 
crowd  looked  not  only  furious  bi 
armed.  "The  first  shot  you  hear,  tur 
over  that  table  we'll  be  sitting  at 
Gunn  said.  "It's  made  out  of  oak  an 
it's  thick,  and  if  we  can  turn  it  ove 
and  get  behind  it  we  might  be  abl 
to  hold  out  through  the  shooting  unt 
the  police  can  restore  order." 

The  police  were  there  not  only  t 
keep  order  but  also  to  testify  for  th 
bill.  Police  are  generally  in  favor  ( 
gun  control,  knowing  that  their  ow 
chances  for  survival  amidst  a  cit 
zenry  armed  to  the  teeth  are  nc 
good.  But  the  police  department  wa 
among  the  few  supporters.  Speake 
after  speaker  rose  to  denounce  th 
bill,  and  by  the  end  of  the  hearing 
could  feel  a  definite  tide  beginnin 
to  run  against  it. 

"A  cooling-off  period.**  one  a 
derman  told  me,  "that's  what  w 
need.  Give  those  gun  nuts  a  coupl 
of  months  to  forget  about  this  an' 
your  bill  will  breeze  through.*' 


Save  the  gambling 
for  after  dinner* 


Pinochle,  Backgammon, 
Bingo.  A  little  game  of 
chance  after  dinner  may  aid 
the  digestion.  A  little  glass 
of  chance  during  dinner 
may  not. 

But,  just  how  do  you 
keep  "making  a  choice" 
from  turning  into  "Taking 
a  chance?" 

French  wine  is  the  way. 
But  French  wine 
can  be  a  jungle. 
There  are  thou- 

ands  of  chateaus,  hundreds  of  shippers,  a  dozen  different  vintage  years 
-all  in  all,  perhaps  a  million  different  bottles  from  which  to  choose 
. .  what? 

We'd  like  to  suggest  you  choose  Grande  Marque. 
Grande  Marque  is  a  fine  vintage  French  wine,  consistent  from 
ear  to  year.  It  comes  from  Bordeaux,  that  small  part  of  France  that 
produces  more  great  wines  than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 


You'll  find  a  large  gold  seal  (literally  a 
irande  marque)  on  the  label  that  makes  the  bottle 
asy  to  spot.  And  the  name  is  easy  to  say —just 
pronounce  it  "Grand  Mark." 

There's  a  Grande  Marque  red  and  a  Grande 
vtarque  white,  each  at  a  price  that's  very  right. 

So  play  the  lottery,  play  the  market,  play  a  hot  hand 
d{  old  maid  and  leave  French  roulette  to  the  gamblers. 


1 
\ 


&  "All  the  French  you  need  to  know."  Grande  Marque  is  a  product  of  France, 


imported  by  Munson  Shaw,  New  York. 
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Women,  I 

Money' 

&  Power] 

Phyllis  Chester  and  ■ 
Emily  Jane  Goodman 

"A  powerful,  compassionate  _ 
and  thoroughly  realistic 

analysis  of  women's  eco-  | 

nomic  and  political  condi-  _ 

tion  — and  how  to  change  it."  I 

—Congresswoman  I 

Bella  Abzug  m 

$8.95 
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JUST  ONE  HAND  ! 

A  completely  NEW  concept  in  gardening  ma- 
chines! The  amazing  2-in-1  TROY-BILT®  is  not 
only  a  wonderfully  better  roto  tiller,  it's  also 
a  wonderful  compost  shredder-chopper!  It 
turns  your  whole  garden,  however  large  or 
small,  into  a  fabulously  fertile  "compost  pile"! 
So  easy  to  handle,  even  for  ladies  and  older 
folks.  You  guide  it  with  JUST  ONE  HAND!  For 
complete  details,  prices,  off-season  savings, 
send  coupon  below  for  free  booklet.  TROY-BILT 
Roto  Tiller-Power  Composters,  102nd  St.  &  9th 
Ave.,  Troy,  New  York  12180. 


TROY-BILT®  Roto  Tiller-Power  Composters 
Oept.  64494 

102nd  St.  &  9th  Ave.,  Troy,  N.Y.  12160 

Please  send  the  whole  wonderful  story  of  TROY- 
BILT®  Roto  Tillers  including  prices  and  OFF-SEA- 
SON-SAVINGS now  in  effect  for  a  limited  time. 
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Miss 

Address 

City 


(Please  Print  Clearly) 


State 


Zip 


A  VIOLENT  MAJORITY 


The  opposite  happened.  Even  al- 
dermen who  had  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  bill  began  to  have  res- 
ervations. I  tried  to  bring  them 
around  again  througli  appeals  to 
reason.  One  of  my  strongest  appeals, 
I  thought,  had  to  do  with  a  glaring 
weakness  in  the  old  bill.  According 
to  the  St.  Louis  gun  law  then  in 
force,  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  issued  permits  for  handguns. 
One  requirement  stipulated  by  Sher- 
iff Martin  L.  Tozer  was  that  any 
wife  wishing  to  buy  a  handgun  had 
to  produce  a  letter  from  her  husband 
giving  his  permission.  Husbands 
were  not  required  to  have  similar 
letters  from  their  wives.  I  pointed 
out  this  seeming  inconsistency  to  one 
wavering  alderman. 

"What  does  it  say  there — women 
need  their  husband's  permission?" 
the  alderman  asked.  "Well,  Jesus 
Christ,  I  should  hope  so.  There's  a 
lot  of  common  sense  to  that.  I  mean 
what  if  the  old  lady  gets  it  into  her 
head  to  blow  her  old  man's  head  off 
some  night?  With  this  regulation 
we've  got  Sheriff  Tozer  right  there 
wanting  to  see  that  letter  from  the 
husband  before  he's  going  to  issue 
the  wife  a  permit  to  buy  a  gun  to 
kill  the  old  man  with.  Which  the  old 
man  has  gotta  be  crazy  if  he  writes. 
Now  I  think  that's  a  great  idea,  that 
letter  from  the  husband.  That  stops 
a  lot  of  bloodshed." 

"But  the  husband  doesn't  need 
permission  of  the  wife  if  he  wants  to 
buy  a  gun,"  I  pointed  out.  "Does 
that  seem  fair — the  wife  has  to  have 
the  letter  from  the  husband  if  she 
wants  to  buy  a  gun  but  not  vice 
versa : 

"Yeah,  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
to  my  way  of  thinking,"  he  said.  "I 
can  understand  that  perfectly.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  have  to  ask  your 
wife's  permission  every  time  before 
you  bought  a  gun  for  the  protection 
of  your  home,  would  you?" 

But  wives  should  need  letters  from 
husbands?  I  asked. 

"That's  right,"  he  said.  He  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  very 
small  and  very  liberal  child.  "Say, 
I  thought  you  were  supposed  to  be 
trying  to  take  guns  away  from  dan- 
gerous persons?  That's  the  idea,  isn't 
it?  But  now  you  want  to  arm  all  the 
wives.  That's  real  gun  control — put- 
ting pistols  in  the  hands  of  every 
dizzy  broad.  You  could  get  a  lot  of 
good  men  killed  that  way." 


w 


HEN   I   TALKED  to  th 

sheriff  about  the  re 
quirement,  he  points 
out  that  the  state  \a\ 
gave  him  great  leewa 
in  these  matters.  Hauling  out  th 
statute  book,  he  opened  it  to  th 
section  that  dealt  with  the  powers 
the  Office  of  Sheriff. 

"It  says  that  to  buy  a  handgu 
you  must  be  of  good  moral  charade 
and  the  sheriff  must  be  satisfied  tha 
the  issuance  of  the  permit  will  no 
endanger  the  public  safety,"  Sherii 
Tozer  said. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  m 
piercingly  to  see  if  I  appreciated  th 
full  nuances  of  the  law. 

"You  will  notice  that  it  says  'th 
sheriff  must  be  satisfied.'  That  mean< 
in  this  case,  myself.  Sheriff  Toze 
must  be  satisfied.  So  I  got  to  thinl 
ing  about  it  one  day  and  it  occurre< 
to  me  that  more  wives  shoot  thei 
husbands  than  husbands  shoot  thei 
wives.  So  I  got  the  idea  of  requirinj 
a  letter  from  the  husband  before  th< 
wife  can  go  out  and  buy  a  pistol 
And  I  can  tell  you  it's  one  of  th< 
best  and  most  popular  things  I'vt 
ever  done  in  this  office,  and  I  en 
force  it." 

Tozer  produced  several  pieces  o 
paper — applications  for  handgur 
permits  from  wives  who  had  failec 
to  include  the  required  letter  fron 
their  husbands. 

"Applications  denied!"  Sherif 
Tozer  said,  shaking  the  flawed  pa 
pers.  A  clerk  in  his  office  told  me 
later  that  even  when  an  applicatior 
form  from  a  wife  did  include  the 
husband's  letter  the  sheriff  frequenth 
took  it  upon  himself  to  put  in  a  quie 
phone  call  to  see  if  the  husband  wa: 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Ever  since  Squeaky  Fromme  an( 
Sara  Jane  Moore  burst  on  the  na 
tional  scene  with  their  attempts  or 
the  life  of  President  Ford,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  Sheriff  Tozei 
and  that  letter  from  the  husband.  1 
sounds  better  and  better  the  more 
I  think  about  it.  In  a  world  when 
gun  policies  were  set  according  tc 
the  principles  of  Sheriff  Tozer,  then 
almost  certainly  would  have  been  nc 
gun  in  the  hand  of  Squeaky  Fromme 
or  Sara  Jane  Moore.  You  might 
argue  that  Mrs.  Moore  was  divorced 
and  would  therefore  not  have  beer 
required  to  produce  a  letter  from  hei 
husband.  But  then  the  law,  as  the 
sheriff  liked  to  point  out,  specifically 


—  "  * 

gt  ed  that  "the  sheriff  must  be  satis- 
1  Sheriff  Tozer  would  certainly 
hi  e  re  fused  a  divorced  woman  a 
J  i  permit  on  the  commonsense 
lund  that  she  was  obviously  buy- 
s' it  in  order  to  shoot  her  ex-hus- 
Kd.  Permit  denied.  And  it  goes 
■hout  saying  that  Squeaky  Fromme 
laid  not  have  received  a  permit 
Im  the  sheriff.  Martin  L.  Tozer 
1?  not  elected  Rieve  of  the  Shire 
■St.  Louis  in  order  to  preside  over 
ff  substitution  of  a  letter  from  the 
■:u  of  a  commune  for  the  letter  of 
Ijawfully  wed  spouse. 
Bin  addition  to  disarming  the  po- 
|  tially  dangerous  wives  of  the  city, 
I  sheriff  s  regulations  refused  pis- 
Is  to  anyone  who  was  not  a  duly 
l|;istered  voter.  The  official  reason 
Is  the  necessity  of  having  some 
•?ck  on  the  address  of  the  appli- 
ifit,  but  the  real  reason,  I  suspected, 
Is  that  the  sheriff  saw  no  reason  to 
i  a  man  the  favor  of  permitting 
In  to  own  a  gun  if  the  man  could 
it  return  the  favor  by  voting  for 
B>  sheriff  and  his  political  allies. 
■[Besides  wives  and  unregistered 
r  izens,  easily  the  most  undergunned 
lament  of  the  population  were 
Is  sex  deviates.  The  statute  did  not 
feecify  what  crimes  disqualified  a 
brson  from  purchasing  a  pistol. 
Lf^ain,  the  sheriff  was  given  broad 
riscretion.  Common  sense  might 
Ive  decreed  that  crimes  of  violence 
Bpuld  be  automatically  disqualifying, 
Lit  such  was  not  the  case.  Persons 
I.th  violent  crimes  on  their  records 
■ere  often  given  permits  for  hand- 
iins.  The  sheriff  came  down  like  a 
In  of  bricks,  however,  when  it  came 
|  persons  with  sex  crimes  on  their 
Icords. 

I  "Any  sexual  pervert  who  attempts 
j>  arm  himself  in  the  City  of  St. 
.ouis  will  not  get  by  the  Office  of  the 
heriff,"  Tozer  told  me.  "As  long  as 
am  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
lose  deviates  will  not  be  roaming 
jie  streets  with  guns." 

With  the  sheriff  standing  as  a  first 
ne  of  defense  against  potentially 
loodthirsty,  trigger-happy  degener- 
tes,  we  were  never  troubled  in  St. 
■ouis  with  murderous  shoot-outs  be- 
-veen  rival  gangs  of  deviates.  What 
re  were  troubled  with  was  a  homi- 
ide  rate  among  the  citizens  at  large 
lat  was  unusually  high.  At  about 
lat  time  the  FBI  came  out  with 
IS  annual  crime  statistics,  statistics 
fhich  put  St.  Louis  at  the  top  of  the 


list  among  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  for  murders  per  capita. 

I THOUGHT  THAT  our  soaring 
murder  rate  would  be  a  good 
argument  for  my  bill,  but  at 
about  this  time  the  National 
Rifle  Association  stepped  up  its 
campaign.  I  don't  know  why  the 
NRA  seemed  a  paper  tiger  to  the 
gun-control  advocates  of  Philadel- 
phia; in  St.  Louis  its  influence  was 
overpowering.  A  few  days  before  my 
bill  came  up  for  a  vote,  the  NRA 
sent  out  a  special  bulletin  giving  the 
name,  address,  and  phone  number  of 
each  alderman.  Aldermen  were  del- 
uged with  calls  and  letters.  Because 
I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  got  no 
calls  and  only  one  letter,  a  note  from 
the  White  Citizens'  Councils  of 
Greater  St.  Louis  informing  me  that, 
although  it  was  their  policy  never  to 
work  for  or  against  any  candidate, 
presumably  preferring  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  the  larger  cause  of 
intolerance  in  the  abstract,  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  my  case  and  if  I  ever  again 
filed  for  office  they  would  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  bury  me. 


The  day  the  bill  was  to  be  voted 
on,  the  gallery  of  the  board  chamber 
was  packed  with  gun  nuts  who  beamed 
down  benevolently  as  the  roll,  one 
nay  vote  after  another,  was  called. 
My  vote  came  early  so  I  was  able  to 
record  one  aye  for  the  great  cause. 
I  was  certain  mine  was  going  to  be 
the  only  one.  And  then: 

"Aye." 

The  clerk  could  not  believe  his 
ears. 

"Would  you  repeat  your  vote, 
Alderman  Martin?" 

"Aye — I  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
—my  vote  is  aye,"  Alderman  Ted 
Martin  repeated.  The  roll  call  con- 
tinued to  a  close,  twenty-six  nays 
and  two  ayes,  as  I  crossed  the  floor 
to  thank  Alderman  Martin. 

"You  don't  owe  me  any  thanks. " 
he  said,  shaking  my  hand.  "I  didn't 
vote  for  that  bill  to  do  you  a  favor— 
I  voted  for  that  bill  because  it's  a 
good  bill.  I  voted  for  that  bill  be- 
cause it's  the  kind  of  bill  we're  going 
to  have  to  have  in  this  town  if  we're 
ever  going  to  reduce  the  murder 
rate.  And,  last  and  most  important, 
I  voted  for  that  bill  because  I  decided 
a  couple  of  days  ago  that  I  was  never 
going  to  run  for  office  again."  □ 


WHEN  YOU  SPEND  *10,000 
FOR  A  CAR,  YOU  SHOULDN'T 
BE  AFRAID  TO  DRIVE  IT. 

Any  man  who  has  traveled  the  highway  to  success  shouldn't  feel  he 
has  to  detour  around  potholes. 

Yet  it  seems  many  big,  expensive  cars  today  are  better  prepared 
for  country  club  driveways  than  city  streets  and  back  roads. 

The  elegant  new  Volvo  264  is  not  your  commonplace  rich 
man's  car.  It  offers  more  than  luxury.  It's  engineered  to  afford 
you  the  privilege  of  abusing  it. 

A  new  front  suspension  combining  springs  and  struts 
absorbs  jolts  and  increases  stability  by  reducing  roll. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  spot-welds  (each  one 
strong  enough  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  car) 
fuse  body  and  frame  into  one  solid,  silent  unit. 

The  Volvo  264  is  extremely  agile.  A  new  light 
alloy,  fuel-injected  overhead  cam  V-6  cuts  weight. 
(The  264  is  1,100  pounds  lighter  and  almost  a  foot 
shorter  than  the  new  "small"  Cadillac  Seville. 
Not  to  mention  almost  $4,000  smaller  in  price.) 
The  264  GL  is  also  the  most  lavishly  equipped 
Volvo  we  make.  Leather  everywhere  you  sit.  A  heated 

drivers  seat.  Power  front  windows.  Sunroof. 
#*V   And  air  conditioning. 

So  if  you're  thinking  about  buying  a 
luxury  car,  give  some  thought  to  the 
Volvo  264. 

You've  worked  hard  to  afford  the  best. 
You  deserve  a  car  that  can  take  the  worst. 


1976  VOLVO  OF  AMERICA  CORPORATION.  LEASING  AVAILABLE 
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THE  FAMILY 
OUT  OF  FAVOR 

The  courage  to  marry  and  raise  children  presupposes  a  willingness 
(presently  unfashionable)  to  grow  up 

by  Michael  Novak 


ECENTLY  A  FRIEND  OF  MINE  told  me 

the  following  anecdote.  At  lunch  in  a 
restaurant,  he  had  mentioned  that  he 
and  his  wife  intended  to  have  a  sec- 
ond child  soon.  His  listener  registered 
\  words,  stood,  and  reached  out  his  hand  with 
mistakable  fervor:  "You  are  making  a  politi- 

statement.  Congratulations!" 
We  live  in  lucky  times.  So  many,  so  varied, 
d  so  aggressive  are  the  antifamily  sentiments 
our  society  that  brave  souls  may  now  have 
)r  the  first  time  in  centuries)  the  pleasure  of 
^covering  for  themselves  the  importance  of 
5  family.  Choosing  to  have  a  family  used  to 
uninteresting.  It  is,  today,  an  act  of  intelli- 
nce  and  courage.  To  love  family  life,  to  see 
family  life  the  most  potent  moral,  intellec- 
al,  and  political  cell  in  the  body  politic  is  to 
marked  today  as  a  heretic. 
Orthodoxy  is  usually  enforced  by  an  eco- 
'mic  system.  Our  own  system,  postindustrial 
pitalism,  plays  an  ambivalent  role  with  re- 
ect  to  the  family.  On  the  one  hand,  capitalism 
mands  hard  work,  competition,  sacrifice,  sav- 
g,  and  rational  decision-making.  On  the  other, 
stresses  liberty  and  encourages  hedonism. 
Now  the  great  corporations  ( as  well  as  the 


universities,  the  political  professions,  the  foun- 
dations, the  great  newspapers  and  publishing 
empires,  and  the  film  industry )  diminish  the 
moral  and  economic  importance  of  the  family. 
They  demand  travel  and  frequent  change  of 
residence.  Teasing  the  heart  with  glittering  en- 
tertainment and  gratifying  the  demands  of  am- 
bition, they  dissolve  attachments  and  loyalties. 
Husbands  and  wives  live  in  isolation  from  each 
other.  Children  of  the  upwardly  mobile  are  al- 
most as  abandoned,  emotionally,  as  the  children 
of  the  ghetto.  The  lives  of  husbands,  wives,  and 
children  do  not  mesh,  are  not  engaged,  seem 
merely  thrown  together.  There  is  enough  money. 
There  is  too  much  emotional  space.  It  is  easier 
to  leave  town  than  to  pretend  that  one's  lives 
truly  matter  to  each  other.  (I  remember  the 
tenth  anniversary  party  of  a  foreign  office  of  a 
major  newsmagazine;  none  of  its  members  was 
married  to  his  spouse  of  ten  years  before.)  At 
an  advanced  stage  capitalism  imparts  enor- 
mous centrifugal  forces  to  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  most  internalized  its  values;  and  these 
forces  shear  marriages  and  families  apart. 

To  insist,  in  the  face  of  such  forces,  that  mar- 
riage and  family  still  express  our  highest  moral 
ideals,  is  to  awaken  hostility  and  opposition. 


Michael  Novak,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  and 
religious  studies,  is  the 
author  of  The  Rise  of 
the  Unmeltable  Ethnics 
(Macmillan).  His  most 
recent  book  is  the  forth- 
coming The  Joy  of 
Sports  (Basic  Books). 
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Michael  Novak  For  many,  marriage  has  been  a  bitter  disap- 
THE  FA.MILY  Pomtment-  They  long  to  be  free  of  it  and  also 
"  ~  of  the  guilt  they  feel,  a  residual  guilt  which  they 

UL  1  Ur  rAVUli  have  put  to  sleep  and  do  not  want  awakened. 

They  loathe  marriage.  They  celebrate  its  de- 
mise. Eacli  sign  of  weakness  in  the  institution 
exonerates  them  of  personal  failure. 

Urban  industrial  life  is  not  designed  to  assist 
families.  Expressways  divide  neighborhoods 
and  parishes.  Small  family  bakeries,  cheese 
shops,  and  candy  stores  are  boarded  up.  Social 
engineers  plan  for  sewers,  power  lines,  access 
roads,  but  not  for  the  cultural  ecology  which  al- 
lows families  of  different  histories  and  struc- 
tures to  flower  and  prosper.  The  workplace  is 
not  designed  with  family  needs  in  mind;  neither 
are  working  hours. 

\et,  clearly,  the  family  is  the  seedbed  of  eco- 
nomic skills,  money  habits,  attitudes  toward 
work,  and  the  arts  of  financial  independence. 
The  family  is  a  stronger  agency  of  educational 
success  than  the  school.  The  family  is  a  stronger 
teacher  of  the  religious  imagination  than  the 
church.  Political  and  social  planning  in  a  wise 
social  order  begin  with  the  axiom  What  strength- 
ens the  family  strengthens  society.  Highly  paid, 
mobile,  and  restless  professionals  may  disdain 
the  family  I  having  been  nurtured  by  its 
strengths),  but  those  whom  other  agencies  de- 


sert have  only  one  institution  in  which  to  fi 
essential  nourishment. 

The  role  of  a  father,  a  mother,  and  of  ci 
dren  with  respect  to  them,  is  the  absolutely  ci 
ical  center  of  social  force.  Even  when  povei 
and  disorientation  strike,  as  over  the  gene: 
tions  they  so  often  do,  it  is  family  strength  tl 
most  defends  individuals  against  alienatk 
lassitude,  or  despair.  The  world  around  the  fa 
ily  is  fundamentally  unjust.  The  state  and 
agents,  and  the  economic  system  and  its  agej 
cies,  are  never  fully  to  be  trusted.  One  could  r.j 
trust  them  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Sicily,  or 
Ireland — and  one  cannot  trust  them  here.  0] 
unforgettable  law  has  been  learned  painful 
through  all  the  oppressions,  disasters,  and 
justices  of  the  last  thousand  years:  if  things  1 
well  u  ith  the  family,  life  is  ivorth  living;  wh 
the  family  falters,  life  falls  apart. 


Unfashionable  fanrili 


These  words,  I  know,  go  against  t 
conventional  grain.  In  America,  1 
seem  to  look  to  the  state  for  eve 
form  of  social  assistance.  Immigra 
Jews  and  Catholics  have  for  fifty  yea! 
supported  progressive  legislation  in  favor 
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'eral  social  programs:   for  minimum  wage, 
cial  Security,  Medicare,  civil  rights.  Yet  dig- 
y,  for  most  immigrant  peoples,  resides  first 
all  in  family  strength.  Along  with  Southern 
cks,  Appalachians,  Latins,  and  Indians,  most 
ligrants  to  America  are  family  people.  In- 
ed,  virtually  all  Americans,  outside  our  pro- 
ssional  classes,  are  family  people. 
There  are,  perhaps,  radical  psychological  dif- 
rences  between  people  who  center  human  life 
atomic  individuals — in  "Do  your  thing,"  or 
ive  your  own  life,"  et  cetera — and  people  who 
nter  human  life  in  their  families.  There  may 
in  this  world  two  kinds  of  people:  "individ- 
1  people'"  and  "family  people."  Our  intellec- 
al  class,  it  seems,  celebrates  the  former  con- 
antly,  denigrates  the  latter. 
Understandably,  to  have  become  a  profession- 
1  means,  often  enough,  to  have  broken  free 
om  the  family  of  one's  birth.  (How  many 
ounds  suffered  there!)  To  have  become  suc- 
ssful,  often  enough,  leads  to  the  hubris  of 
inking  one  can  live,  now,  in  paradise,  emo- 
onally  unfettered,  free  as  the  will  to  power  is 
ree. 

There  are  many  different  traditions,  styles,  pat- 
erns,  and  emotional  laws  in  different  ethnic  and 
egional  cultures  in  America.  The  Jewish  fam- 
ly  is  not  quite  like  the  Italian  family;  the  fam- 
lies  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Appalachia  have 
•motional  ties  different  from  those  of  families 
rom  Eastern  Europe.  The  communal  families 
)f  the  South  Slavs  are  not  like  those  of  the  Jap- 
tese.  There  is  not  one  family  pattern  in  Amer- 
ca;  there  are  many.  All  are  alike  in  this,  how- 
ver:  they  provide  such  civilization  as  exists  in 
hese  United  States  with  its  fundamental  infu- 
ion  of  nurture,  grace,  and  hope,  and  they  suffer 
nder  the  attacks  of  both  the  media  and  the 
conomic  system.  Half  the  families  of  the  na- 
ion  have  an  annual  income  under  $12,500;  90 
ercent  have  an  income  under  $22,000.  How 
an  a  family  earning,  say,  $11,000  a  year  (too 
uch  for  scholarship  assistance)   send  three 
children  to  college?  or  care  for  its  elderly? 
As  for  the  media,  outrageous  myths  blow 
reezily  about.  Everyone  says  that  divorces  are 
multiplying.  They  are.  But  the  figures  hide  as 
much  as  they  reveal.  Some  66  percent  of  all  hus- 
bands and  wives  stick  together  until  death  do 
them  part.  In  addition,  the  death  that  "parts  '  a 
marriage  comes  far  later  now  than  it  did  in  any 
previous  era.  Faithful  spouses  stay  together  for 
a  longer  span  of  years  than  ever.  For  centuries, 
the  average  age  of  death  was,  for  a  female,  say, 
thirty-two,  and,  for  a  male,  thirty-eight.  That  so 
many  modern  marriages  carry  a  far  longer  span 
of  years  with  a  certain  grace  is  an  unprece- 
dented tribute  to  the  institution. 

Finally,  aggressive  sentiments  against  mar- 
riage are  usually  expressed  today  in  the  name 
of  "freedom,"  "openness,"  "play,"  or  "serious 


commitment  to  a  career."  Marriage  is  pictured 
as  a  form  of  imprisonment,  oppression,  bore- 
dom, and  chafing  hindrance.  Not  all  these  ac- 
cusations are  wrong;  but  the  superstition  sur- 
rounding them  is.  Marriage  is  an  assault  upon 
the  lonely,  atomic  ego.  Marriage  is  a  threat  to 
the  solitary  individual.  Marriage  does  impose 
grueling,  humbling,  baffling,  and  frustrating 
responsibilities.  Yet  if  one  supposes  that  pre- 
cisely such  things  are  the  preconditions  for  all 
true  liberation,  marriage  is  not  the  enemy  of 
moral  development  in  adults.  Quite  the  oppo- 
site. 

In  our  society,  of  course,  there  is  no  need 
to  become  an  adult.  One  may  remain — one  is 
exhorted  daily  to  remain — a  child  forever.  It 
is  difficult  to  have  acquired  a  good  education, 
a  professional  job,  and  a  good  salary,  without 
meeting  within  one's  circle  of  associates  not  a 
few  adult  children.  In  medieval  paintings,  chil- 
dren look  like  miniature  adults.  In  tableaux 
from  life  today,  adults  appear  as  wrinkled  ad- 
olescents. 

The  solitary  self 

BEFORE  ONE  CAN  SPEAK  intelligently  of 
marriage,  one  must  discuss  the  super- 
stition that  blocks  our  vision.  We  lack 
the  courage  nowadays  to  live  by 
creeds,  or  to  state  our  doctrines  clear- 
ly (even  to  ourselves).  Our  highest  moral  prin- 
ciple is  flexibility.  Guided  by  sentiments  we 
are  embarrassed  to  put  into  words,  we  support 
them  not  by  argument  but  by  their  trendiness. 

The  central  idea  of  our  foggy  way  of  life, 
however,  seems  unambiguous  enough.  It  is  that 
life  is  solitary  and  brief,  and  that  its  aim  is  self- 
fulfillment.  Next  come  beliefs  in  establishing  the 
imperium  of  the  self.  Total  mastery  over  one's 
surroundings,  control  over  the  disposition  of 
one's  time — these  are  necessary  conditions  for 
self- fulfillment.  ("Stand  not  in  my  way.") 
Autonomy  we  understand  to  mean  protection 
of  our  inner  kingdom — protection  around  the 
self  from  intrusions  of  chance,  irrationality,  ne- 
cessity, and  other  persons.  ("My  self,  my  cas- 
tle." )  In  such  a  vision  of  the  self,  marriage 
is  merely  an  alliance.  It  entails  as  minimal  an 
abridgment  of  inner  privacy  as  one  partner 
or  the  other  may  allow.  Children  are  not  a  wel- 
come responsibility,  for  to  have  children  is, 
plainly,  to  cease  being  a  child  oneself. 

For  the  modern  temper,  great  dreads  here 
arise.  Sanity,  we  think,  consists  in  centering 
upon  the  only  self  one  has.  Surrender  self-con- 
trol, surrender  happiness.  And  so  we  keep  the 
other  out.  We  then  maintain  our  belief  in  our 
unselfishness  by  laboring  for  "humanity" — for 
women,  the  oppressed,  the  Third  World,  or 
some  other  needy  group.  The  solitary  self  needs 


"To  insist  that 
marriage  and 
family  still 
express  our 
highest  moral 
ideals  is  to 
awaken 
hostility  and 
opposition." 
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Michael  Novak  distant  collectivities  to  witness  to  its  altruism. 

yj_jp£  p  \MILY   ^         3  PaS5*onate  need  to  l°ve  humankind. 

It  cannot  give  itself  to  a  spouse  or  children. 
UL  1  Ur  rANUn.      There  is  another  secret  to  this  aggressive 

sentiment,  dominated  as  it  is  by  the  image 
of  enlightenment.  Ask.  "Enlightenment  from 
what.'  "  and  the  family  appears:  carrier  of  tra- 
dition, habit,  prejudice,  confinement,  darkness. 
In  this  view,  the  seeds  of  reaction  and  repres- 
sion, implanted  by  the  family  of  one  s  birth, 
are  ready  to  sprout  as  soon  as  one  sets  up  a 
familv  of  one  s  own. 


The  great  escape 


THEORIES  OF  LIBERATION,  of  course, 
deserve  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
flesh,  absurdity,  and  tragedy.  There 
is  a  pervasive  tendency  in  Western 
thought,  possibly  the  most  profound 
cultural  undercurrent  in  3,000  years  ( com- 
pared to  it.  C.  S.  Lewis  said,  the  Reformation 
was  a  ripple  on  the  ocean  I,  in  which  libera- 
tion is  imagined  as  a  breaking  of  the  bonds 
of  finiteness.  Salvation  comes  as  liberty  of 
spirit.  "Don't  fence  me  in!"  The  Fall  results 
from  commitments  that  "tie  one  down,"  that 
are  not  subject  to  one  s  own  controlling  will. 
One  tries  to  live  as  angels  once  were  believed 
to  live — soaring,  free,  unencumbered. 

The  jading  of  everyday,  the  routines  of 
weekdays  and  weekends,  the  endless  round  of 
humble  constraints,  are.  in  this  view,  the  ene- 
mies of  human  liberty. 

In  democratic  and  pragmatic  societies,  the 
dream  of  the  solitary  spirit  often  transfers  it- 
self into  a  moral  assault  upon  institutions,  tra- 
ditions, lovalties.  conventions.  The  trulv  moral 
person  is  a  "free  thinker*'  who  treats  every 
stage  of  life  as  a  cocoon  from  which  a  lovely 
moth  struggles  to  escape  the  habits  of  a  cater- 
pillar. This  fuzzy  sentiment  names  each  suc- 
cessive breakaway  "growth"  and  "develop- 
ment." It  describes  the  cumulative  process  as 
"liberation. n 

There  is,  of  course,  a  rival  moral  tradition. 
I  do  not  mean  the  conventional  variant,  which 
holds  that  fidelity  to  institutions,  laws,  conven- 
tions, and  loyalties  is  sufficient.  The  more  com- 
pelling alternative — call  it  "realist" — differs 
from  the  romantic  undercurrent  by  associating 
liberation  with  the  concrete  toils  of  involvement 
with  family  and  or  familial  communities.  The 
romantic  undercurrent  takes  as  the  unit  of  anal- 
ysis the  atomic  individual.  The  realist  alter- 
native takes  as  the  unit  of  analysis  the  family. 
To  put  it  mythologically.  "individual  people"" 
seek  happiness  through  concentration  upon 
themselves,  although  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
service  to  others.  Most  television  cops,  detec- 
tives, cowboys,  and  doctors  are  of  this  tribe. 
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The  "family  people"'  define  themselves  throug 
belonging  to  others:  spouse,  children,  parent 
siblings,  nieces,  cousins,  and  the  rest.  For  thi 
family  people,  to  be  human  is  to  be,  so  t 
speak,  molecular.  I  am  not  solely  I.  I  am  hu 
band,  father,  son,  brother,  uncle,  cousin;  I  ail 
a  family  network.  Not  solitary.  On  television 
both  All  in  the  Family  and  Good  Times  hail 
as  a  premise  the  molecular  identity  of  eacV 
character.  The  dramatic  unit  is  the  family. 

There  is.  beyond  the  simplicities  of  hal. 
hour  television,  a  gritty  realism  in  family  lift 
Outside  the  family,  we  choose  our  own  friend: 
like-minded  folk  whose  intellectual  and  cuW 
tural  passions  resemble  ours.  Inside  the  famihl 
however,  divergent  passions,  intellections,  an 
frustrations  slam  and  batter  us.  Families  toda' 
bring  together  professions,  occupations,  soci.^ 
classes,  and  sometimes  regional,  ethnic,  or  rel 
gious  differences.  Family  life  may  remain  in  th 
Lnited  States  the  last  stronghold  of  genuine  co 
mopolitanism  and  harsh,  truthful  differences. 

^o  much  of  modern  life  may  be  conceive' 
as  an  effort  to  make  ourselves  pure  spirits.  Oi 
meals  are  as  rationalized  and  unsensual  i 
mind  can  make  them,  e  write  and  speak  aboi 
sexual  activity  as  though  its  most  crucial  el 
ment  were  fantasy.  We  describe  sex  as  thoug 
it  were  a  stage  performance,  in  which  the  re* 
of  life  is  as  little  as  possible  involved.  In  th 
modern  era.  the  abstract  has  grown  in  powe 
Flesh,  humble  and  humbling,  has  come  to  b 
despised. 

So  it  is  no  surprise  that  in  our  age  man 
resistant  sentiments  should  war  against  ma 
riage  and  family.  Marriage  and  family  ai 
tribute  paid  to  earth,  to  the  tides,  cycles,  an 
needs  of  the  body  and  of  bodily  persons;  t 
the  angularity  and  difficulties  of  the  individuj 
psyche:  to  the  dirty  diapers,  dirty  dishes,  an 
endless  noise  and  confusion  of  the  househol< 
It  is  the  entire  symbolic  function  of  marriag 
and  family  to  remind  us  that  we  come  from  du; 
and  will  return  to  dust,  that  we  are  part  of  th 
net  of  earth  and  sky,  inspirited  animals  at  pla 
for  our  brief  moment  on  this  planet,  keepin 
alive  our  race.  The  point  of  marriage  and  fan 
fly  is  to  make  us  realistic.  For  it  is  one  of  th 
secrets  of  the  human  spirit  that  we  long  nc 
to  be  of  earth,  not  to  be  bound  by  death,  rot 
tine,  and  the  drag  of  our  bodies.  We  long  t 
be  other  than  we  are. 

A  generation  ago.  the  "escape  from  fret 
dom"  was  described  in  terms  almost  the  r< 
verse  of  those  required  today.  In  those  day: 
as  writers  like  Erich  Fromm  rightly  worriec 
manv  persons  were  afraid  of  risks  and  respor 
sibilities:  many  sought  shelter  in  various  fixe 
arrangements:  in  collectivism,  in  religion,  i 
familv.  But  dangers  to  freedom  change  wit 
the  generations.  In  our  own  time,  the  fligr  I 
most  loved  is  flight  from  flesh.  The  restrainl  I 


"Once  they  have  set  a 
course,  courts  can  be 
as  slow  to  come  about 
as  a  square-rigger 

in  a  flat  calm." 


Wide  World  Photos,  Inc. 


"In  1854  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  financial  damages  from  collision  at  sea  should  be 
divided  equally  among  those  at  fault.  Now  they  have  finally  managed  a  reversal  of  course." 


To  most  Americans,  the  law  is  as  dry 
and  forbidding  as  the  Gobi  desert. 

Yet,  after  all,  law  deals  with  human 
behavior,  however  dehydrated;  and  it 
touches  every  part  of  our  lives. 

In  Time  Magazine,  the  Law  section 
is  a  weekly  demonstration  of  Time's 
aptitude  for  animating  dullness,  illumi- 


nating obscurity,  and  retrieving  rele- 
vance from  masses  of  details. 

Time's  editors  know  a  legal  land- 
mark when  they  see  one,  and  they 
know  how  to  show  you  why  it  matters. 

You  know  what  Time  does.  And 
reading  it  every  week  reminds  you 
how  well. 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


OUT  OF  FAVOR 


Michael  Novak  Fromm  worried  about  have  proven,  under  the 
THE  FAMILY  Pressures  °^  suburbs,  automobiles,  jet  planes, 
television,  and  corporate  mobility,  all  too  frag- 
ile. Today  the  atomic  individual  is  as  free  as 
a  bird.  The  threat  to  human  liberation  today 
is  that  the  flesh,  the  embodied  psyche,  earthy 
roots,  bodily  loyalties,  will  be  dismissed  with 
contempt. 


HE  consequence  of  this  freedom  is 
1  likely  to  be  self-destruction.  Whoever 
nourishes  spirit  alone  must  end  by  the 
ultimate  denial  of  the  flesh.  A  flam- 
ing burst  of  destruction  and  death  is 
the  image  that  fascinates  us  (as  in  The  Tower- 
ing Inferno),  that  most  expresses  our  drift  of 
soul.  For  fear  of  the  flesh  is  fear  of  death.  A 
love  for  the  concrete  and  humble  gestures  of 
the  flesh  meant,  even  in  the  concentration 
camps,  spiritual  survival. 

A  return  to  the  true  conditions  of  our  own 
humanity  will  entail  a  return,  on  the  part  at 
least  of  a  dedicated  few,  to  the  disciplines  and 
terrors  of  marriage  and  family.  Many  will  re- 
sist these  disciplines  mightily.  (Not  all,  of 
course,  are  called  to  marriage.  The  single  life 
can  have  its  own  disciplines,  and  celibacy  its 
own  terrors.  What  counts  is  the  governing  cul- 
tural model.  The  commitment  of  "the  family 
people"  to  the  demands  of  our  humanity  pro- 
vide a  context  within  which  singleness  and  even 
celibacy  have  a  stabilizing  strength;  and  the 
freedom  and  dedication  of  the  single,  in  turn, 
nourish  the  family.) 

People  say  of  marriage  that  it  is  boring, 
when  what  they  mean  is  that  it  terrifies  them: 
too  many  and  too  deep  are  its  searing  revela- 
tions, its  angers,  its  rages,  its  hates,  and  its 
loves.  They  say  of  marriage  that  it  is  dead- 
ening, when  what  they  mean  is  that  it  drives 
us  beyond  adolescent  fantasies  and  romantic 
dreams.  They  say  of  children  that  they  are 
piranhas,  eels,  brats,  snots,  when  what  they 
mean  is  that  the  importance  of  parents  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  their  children  is  now 
known  with  greater  clarity  and  exactitude  than 
ever  before. 

Marriage,  like  every  other  serious  use  of 
one's  freedom,  is  an  enormous  risk,  and  one's 
likelihood  of  failure  is  rather  high.  No  tame 
project,  marriage.  The  raising  of  children,  now 
that  so  few  die  in  childbirth  or  infancy,  and 
now  that  fate  takes  so  little  responsibility  out 
of  the  hands  of  affluent  and  well-educated  par- 
ents, brings  each  of  us  breathtaking  vistas  of 
our  inadequacy.  Fear  of  freedom — more  ex- 
actly, fear  of  taking  the  consequences — adds 
enormously  to  the  tide  of  evasion.  The  armies 
of  the  night  find  eager  recruits. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  honestly  of 
marriage  and  family.  Who  would  like  the  whole 


world  to  know  the  secret  failures  known 
one  s  spouse  and  one's  children?  We  alread 
hate  ourselves  too  much.  Given  our  affluent 
and  our  education,  we  are  without  excuses.  \& 
are  obliged  by  our  own  vague  sentiments  < 
progress  and  enlightenment  to  be  better  spouse 
better  parents,  than  our  ancestors — than  01 
own  parents,  or  theirs.  Suppose  we  are  not?  \ft 
know  we  are  not.  Having  contempt  for  ou 
selves,  we  want  desperately  to  blame  the  ii 
stitution  which  places  our  inadequacy  in  th 
brilliant  glare  of  interrogation. 

Still,  just  as  marrying  and  having  childre 
have  today  the  force  of  public  political  an 
moral  statements,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
private  stand.  Being  married  and  having  chi't 
dren  has  impressed  on  my  mind  certain  le 
sons,  for  whose  learning  I  cannot  help  bein' 
grateful.  Most  are  lessons  of  difficulty  and  di! 
ress.  Most  of  what  I  am  forced  to  learn  aboi 
myself  is  not  pleasant. 

The  quantity  of  sheer  impenetrable  selfishne^ 
in  the  human  breast  (in  my  breast)  is  a  nevei' 
failing  source  of  wonderment.  I  do  not  want  t 
be  disturbed,  challenged,  troubled.  Huge  r< 
gions  of  myself  belong  only  to  me.  Gettin- 
used  to  thinking  of  life  as  bicentered,  eve 
multicentered,  is  a  struggle  of  which  I  had  n 
suspicion  when  I  lived  alone.  Seeing  myse) 
through  the  unblinking  eyes  of  an  intimate,  iri 
telligent  other,  an  honest  spouse,  is  humiliatin 
beyond  anticipation.  Maintaining  a  familis 
steadiness  whatever  the  state  of  my  own  emd 
tions  is  a  standard  by  which  I  stand  daily  cor 
demned.  A  rational  man,  acting  as  I  act?  Try 
ing  to  act  fairly  to  children,  each  of  whom  i 
temperamentally  different  from  myself  and  fron 
each  other,  each  of  whom  is  at  a  different  stag 
of  perception  and  aspiration,  is  far  more  ba 
fling  than  anything  Harvard  prepared  me  for 
(Oh,  for  the  unselfconscious  box  on  the  ear 
used  so  freely  by  my  ancestors!) 

My  dignity  as  a  human  being  depends  pel 
haps  more  on  what  sort  of  husband  and  par 
ent  I  am,  than  on  any  professional  work  I  ar: 
called  upon  to  do.  My  bonds  to  them  hold  m 
back  (and  my  wife  even  more)  from  man; 
sorts  of  opportunities.  And  yet  these  do  no 
feel  like  bonds.  They  are,  I  know,  my  libera 
tion.  They  force  me  to  be  a  different  sort  o 
human  being,  in  a  way  in  which  I  want  an< 
need  to  be  forced. 

Nothing,  in  any  case,  is  more  poignant  anc 
private  than  one's  sense  of  failing  as  a  father 
When  my  own  sense  of  identity  was  that  of  { 
son,  I  expected  great  perfection  from  my  fa 
ther.  Now  that  I  am  a  father,  I  have  under 
gone  a  psychic  shift.  Blame  upon  institutions 
upon  authorities,  upon  those  who  carry  respon 
sibilities,  now  seems  to  me  so  cheap.  Thost 
who  fail  in  their  responsibilities  have  a  nev 
claim  upon  my  sympathies.  I  know  the  tastt 
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uncertainty.  To  be  a  father  rather  than  a  son 
Ijjto  learn  the  inevitability  of  failure. 


Family  politics 

0  T  would  BE  A  LIE,  however,  to  write 

■  only  of  the  difficulties  of  marriage  and 

■  family,  and  not  of  the  beauty.  The  joys 
are  known.  The  more  a  man  and  a  wom- 
an are  in  love,  the  more  they  imitate  the 

lie  of  husband  and  wife;  long,  sweet  affairs 
j  ,e  the  tribute  romances  pay  to  matrimony. 
|iuiet  pleasures  and  perceptions  flow:  the  move- 
Bent  of  new  life  within  a  woman's  belly;  the 
!»tal  dependence  of  life  upon  the  generosity 
flpd  wisdom  of  its  parents;  the  sense  that  these 
■oor  muscles,  nerves,  and  cells  of  one's  own 
Kesh  have  recreated  a  message  to  the  future, 
tarried  in  relays  generation  after  generation, 
iarried  since  the  dim  beginnings.  There  may 
Rot  be  a  "great  chain  of  being."  But  parents 
■to  forge  a  link  in  the  humble  chain  of  human 

■  eings,  encircling  heirs  to  ancestors.  To  hold 

■  new  child  in  one's  hands,  only  ounces  heavy, 
ind  to  feel  its  helplessness,  is  to  know  respon- 
sibilities sweet  and  awesome,  to  walk  within  a 
Mircle  of  magic  as  primitive  as  humans  knew  in 

But  it  is  not  the  private  pleasures  of  family 
life  that  most  need  emphasis  today.  Those  who 
■ove  family  life  do  not  begrudge  the  price  paid 
1 1  or  their  adulthood.  What  needs  elucidation  is 
j;he  political  significance  of  the  family.  A  peo- 
Iple  whose  marriages  and  families  are  weak  can 
liave  no  solid  institutions. 

In  intellectual  terms,  no  theme  is  so  ne- 
glected in  American  life  and  thought.  The  def- 
Linition  of  issues  given  both  by  our  conserva- 
tives and  by  our  liberals  is  magnetized  by  two 
poles  only:  "the  state"  and  "the  individual." 
!  Both  leave  the  family  out.  Emphasis  on  the 
rifamily  appears  to  conservatives  a  constraint 
I  upon  the  state,  and  to  liberals  a  constraint 
,upon  the  individual.  Our  remarkable  humani- 
tarianism  holds  that  attention  to  family  weak- 
nesses will  stigmatize  those  who  suffer.  No  con- 
cept in  the  heavens  of  theory  is  as  ill-starred. 
[Turning  toward  the  family,  our  minds  freeze 
in  their  turning. 

The  time  to  break  taboos  in  our  minds  must 
surely  come.  Every  avenue  of  research  today 
leads  to  the  family.  Do  we  study  educational 
achievement?  nutrition?  the  development  of 
stable  and  creative  personalities?  resistance  to 
>  delinquency  and  violence?  favorable  economic 
attitudes  and  skills?  unemployment?  sex-role 
identification?  political  affiliation?  intellectual 
and  artistic  aspiration?  religious  seriousness? 
relations  to  authority  and  to  dissent?  In  all  these 
instances,  family  life  is  fundamental.  A  nation's 
social  policies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  most  ac- 


curately and  profoundly  to  be  engaged  by  their 
impact  upon  the  families  that  make  up  that  na- 
tion. 

There  are  three  critical  points  in  American 
political  life  today  at  which  a  more  profound 
consideration  of  the  politics  of  the  family  is 
closer  to  the  essence  than  in  any  previous  era: 
among  white  ethnics  (some  70  million);  among 
blacks  (some  22  million);  and  among  upper- 
class  "opinion  leaders"  of  all  races  (perhaps 
10  million ). 

The  meaning  of  Left  and  Right  has,  in  re- 
cent years,  come  to  be  defined  according  to 
the  tastes,  interests,  and  prejudices  of  the  up- 
per 10  percent  of  the  American  population,  that 
(roughly)  10  percent  that  has  a  four-year  col- 
lege education,  an  annual  income  over  $20, 
000;  and  professional  standing,  so  as  to  be  paid 
monthly  (not  weekly),  to  possess  travel  privi- 
leges and  expense  accounts,  and  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  control  over  the  conditions  of 
their  work.  Thus,  Left  and  Right  are  now  de- 
fined by  culture  rather  than  by  economics,  by 
attitudinal  issues  salient  to  those  whose  econom- 
ic needs  are  well  beyond  the  level  of  survival. 
The  governing  language  of  upper-class  atti- 
tudes, therefore,  distorts  the  true  political  strug- 
gle. The  competition  between  the  left  and  right 
wings  of  the  upper  10  percent  is  interesting 
and  important.  It  hardly  begins  to  touch  the 
restlessness  of  the  bottom  90  percent. 

In  this  context,  the  true  political  leanings 
and  energies  of  "the  white  ethnics"  are  con- 
sistently misperceived.  Richard  Hamilton,  in 
Restraining  Myths,  for  instance,  describes  re- 
lated gross  distortions  in  the  conventional  wis- 
dom. Suffice  it  to  say  that  white  ethnic  voters, 
traditionally  more  Democratic  than  the  na- 
tional average  and  now  more  independent, 
are  economic  progressives.  But  in  matters 
touching  the  family,  they  are  fiercely  tradi- 
tional. The  bulwark  of  conservatism  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant — 68 
percent  for  Nixon  in  1972;  16  percent  for 
Wallace  in  1968  (compared  to  7.7  percent  of 
the  Catholic  vote).  Slavic-Americans  gave 
George  McGovern  53  percent  of  their  vote  in 
1972  (down  from  80  percent  for  Lyndon  John- 
son, and  65  percent  for  Hubert  Humphrey). 
The  white  ethnics  are  becoming  increasingly 
impatient  with  both  Republicans  (their  tradi- 
tional opponents)  and  Democrats  (their  for- 
mer allies ) .  Neglect  of  the  politics  of  the  fam- 
ily is  the  central  issue.  It  is  on  this  issue  that 
"a  new  majority"  will — or  will  not — be  built. 

For  a  thousand  years,  the  family  was  the  one 
institution  the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  South- 
ern Europe,  the  Irish,  and  others  could  trust. 
The  family  constitutes  their  political,  econom- 
ic and  educational  strength.  The  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  failing  them,  they  reached 
into  their  families  and  created  an  astonishing- 


"What  needs 
emphasis  today 
is  the  political 
significance  of 
the  family. 
A  people  whose 
marriages  and 
families  are 
weak  can  have 
no  solid 
institutions." 
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Michael  Novak  successful  system  of  parochial  schools.  Hard- 
THE  F\MILY  ^  Iterate,  poor,  and  diffident  peoples,  they 
achieved  something  of  an  educational  miracle. 
UU  1  Or  rAVUK  Economically,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Leba- 
nese established  one  another  in  as  many  small 
businesses  as  they  could  open.  The  Italians,  the 
Poles,  the  Slovaks,  the  Croatians  gave  each 
other  economic  help  amounting  to  two  or  three 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  per  family.  Cousin 
Joe  did  the  electrical  work;  Pete  fixed  cars; 
Emil  helped  paint  the  house;  aunts  and  uncles 
and  grandparents  canned  foods,  minded  the 
children;  fathers  in  their  spare  time  built  play- 
rooms, boats,  and  other  luxuries  in  the  base- 
ments of  row  houses. 

The  family  network  was  also  a  political  force 
in  precinct,  ward,  or  district.  People  of  the  up- 
per classes  could  pass  on  to  their  children  ad- 
vantages of  inheritance,  admission  to  exclusive 
schools,  and  high-level  contacts.  Children  of 
the  immigrants  also  made  their  families  the 
primary  networks  of  economic  and  political 
strength.  Kinship  is  a  primary  reality  in  many 
unions  and  in  all  urban  political  "machines." 
Mothers  and  fathers  instructed  their  children 
simultaneously,  ""Don't  trust  anybody,"  and 
"The  family  will  never  let  you  down." 

In  contemporary  conditions,  of  course,  these 
old  family  methods  and  styles  have  atrophied. 
There  is  no  way  of  going  back  to  the  past. 
(Not  everything  about  the  past,  in  any  case, 
was  attractive.)  Education  media  help  children 
to  become  sophisticated  about  everything  but 
the  essentials:  love,  fidelity,  childrearing,  mu- 
tual help,  care  for  parents  and  the  elderly.  Al- 
most everything  about  mobile,  impersonal,  dis- 
tancing life  in  the  United  States — tax  policies, 
real-estate  policies,  the  demands  of  the  corpo- 
rations, and  even  the  demands  of  modern  po- 
litical forms — makes  it  difficult  for  families 
that  feel  ancient  moral  obligations  to  care  for 
their  aged,  their  mentally  disturbed,  their  re- 
tarded, their  needy. 


IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  state 
is  a  better  instrument  for  satisfying  such 
human  needs  than  the  family.  If  parents 
do  not  keep  after  the  children  to  do  their 
schoolwork,  can  the  large,  consolidated 
school  educate?  Some  have  great  faith  in  state 
services:  in  orphanages,  child-care  centers, 
schools,  job-training  programs,  and  nursing 
homes.  Some  want  the  state  to  become  one 
large  centralized  family.  Such  faith  taxes  cre- 
dulity. Much  of  the  popular  resistance  to  fed- 
eral child  care  arises  from  distrust  of  social 
workers  and  childhood  engineers  who  would  be 
agents  of  state  power.  Families  need  help  in 
child  care,  but  many  distrust  the  state  and  the 
social-work  establishment. 

Almost  everything  about  both  "liberal"  and 
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"conservative"  economic  thought  neglects,  1 
nores,  or  injures  family  networks.  It  is  not  b 
nign  neglect.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  o 
the  creation  of  a  larger  and  larger  state  ap 
paratus.   Resources  are   systematically  take 
from  the  family.  Is  this  an  accident?  One  b] 
one,  all  centers  of  resistance  to  the  state  an 
being  crushed,  including  the  strongest,  family 
The  trend  does  not  augur  well  for  our  liberties 
An  economic  order  that  would  make  the  fam 
ily  the  basic  unit  of  social  policy  would  touch 
every  citizen  at  the  nerve  center  of  daily  Mieffi 
No  known  form  of  social  organization  wedlff 
affect  to   efficiency  in   so   powerful  a   way]  ' 
The  family  is  the  primary  teacher  of  moraP; 
development.  In  the  struggles  and  conflicts  oi*^ 
marital  life,  husbands  and  wives  learn  the  re- 
alism and  adult  practicalities  of  love.  Through 
the  love,  stability,  discipline,  and  laughter  oil  T 
parents  and  siblings,  children  learn  that  re-f| 
ality  accepts  them,  welcomes  them,  invites  theii;  . 
willingness  to  take  risks.  The  family  nourishe^  y 
"basic  trust."  From  this  spring  creativity,  psy-  ) 
chic  energy,  social  dynamism.  If  infants  are  in- 
jured here,  not  all  the  institutions  of  society  can 
put  them  back  together.  Familial  arts  that  took 
generations  to  acquire  can  be  lost  in  a  single 
generation,  can  disappear  for  centuries.  If  the 
quality  of  family  life  deteriorates,  there  is  no 
"quality  of  life."  Again,  emphasis  on  family  life 
is  politically  important  because  it  can  unite  ~ 
people  of  diverse  religious,  ethnic,  regional,  and 
racial  traditions.  Families  differ  in  their  struc- 
tures, needs,  and  traditional  inclinations;  but 
they  share  many  basic  economic  and  political 
necessities. 

A  politics  based  on  the  social  unit  of  the  fam- 
ily would  have  a  revolutionary  impact  on  the 
sterile  debate  between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, and  between  libertarians  and  socialists. 
To  strengthen  the  family  through  legislative 
reform  is,  indeed,  a  social  intervention,  but  one 
which  creates  a  counterpoise  to  the  state.  It  is 
the  forgotten  lever  of  social  change. 

In  particular,  a  fresh  approach  here  prom- 
ises unparalleled  gains  for  blacks.  "The  repair 
of  the  black  condition  in  America  dispropor- 
tionately depends  upon  the  succor  of  strong 
families,"  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  told  the  Ur- 
ban League  in  Atlanta  last  year.  "We  must 
make  marriage  and  family  life  unabashedly  a 
tool  for  improving  all  our  lives."  The  stunting 
of  black  progress  in  America,  she  held,  was 
done  most  effectively  through  tearing  asunder 
the  black  family  both  in  slavery  and  by  dis- 
crimination. No  institution,  she  observed,  had 
so  nourished  blacks  in  the  darkness  of  slavery; 
none  had  helped  them  to  joy,  laughter,  and  af- 
firmation through  the  bitter  days,  as  had  the 
family.  No  institution  is  so  beloved  in  black 
consciousness.  None  is  more  at  the  heart  of 
social  hope.  "Were  it  not  for  law-enforced  slav- 


Sew  York  without  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
It  could  happen,  if  you  don't  help. 


'You've  probably  heard  of  the  dras- 
tic cuts  in  the  Library's  funds.  But 
the  problem  goes  way  beyond  that. 
The  bulk  of  the  tax  money  we  get 
'goes  to  neighborhood  libraries. 

This  leaves  the  great  research 
'collections  dependent  on  private 
'contributions. 

The  city  is  helping  through  the 
'City  University  budget,  but  we've 
still  got  to  raise  $3,000,000  just  for 
this  year. 

I     Since  we  want  your  money,  the 
■least  we  can  do  is  give  you  a  par- 
tial list  of  what  we've  got  to  offer: 

1.  Free  use  of  one  of  the  six 
great  libraries  in  the  world.  The 
others  are  British  Museum,  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris, 
the  Lenin  Library  in  Moscow,  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  library 
of  Harvard  University.  Nobody  is 
sure  which  is  the  biggest.  One  fact 
is  clear— none  is  as  accessible  4s 
tour  Library.  No  charge  ever. 

2.  Access  to  the  530  miles  of 
•  books  in  our  stacks.  We  add  about 

1  million  new  volumes  every  year. 

I  We  collect  more  than  91,000  differ- 
ent periodicals.  You'll  find  prints, 

:  maps,  recordings,  more  than  5  mil- 

!  lion  pictures,  and  over  10  million 
manuscripts  — including  an  early 

!  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  manuscript  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

3.  Free  help  in  planning  a  read- 
ing program.  Tell  us  what  subject 


you'd  like  to  study,  and  we'll  tell 
you  what  books  you  ought  to  read, 
just  visit  the  "Learner's  Advisory 
Service"  at  the  Mid-Manhattan, 
Donnell,  Lincoln  Center,  St.  George 
or  Fordham  branches. 

4.  Free  use  of  a  graduate  li- 
brary. None  of  New  York's  colleges 
or  universities  has  a  library  to 
match  ours.  So  we're  quite  literally 
a  graduate  library  for  all  of  them. 
And  — we're  open  to  the  public.  If 
you'd  like  to  read  your  own  way 
through  college,  you  can.  Apply 
in  Room  214,  Central  Building. 

5.  A  special  library  for  Black 
Studies.  We've  got  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  centers  for 
the  study  of  Black  history  and  lit- 
erature, the  Schomburg  Center  at 
135th  near  Lenox.  It's  worth  a  visit, 
if  only  to  see  our  collection  of  ex- 
quisite African  ivories. 

6.  Free  plays,  free  concerts,  free 
movies.  We  also  sponsor  lectures, 
consumer  education  seminars, 
poetry  readings— so  many  free 
events,  it  takes  a  special  publica- 
tion to  list  them.  Pick  up  a  free 
copy  in  any  of  our  buildings. 

7.  A  special  Library  for  the 
Blind.  It  has  80,000  "Living  Books," 
3500  tapes  and  12,000  volumes  in 
Braille.  You'll  need  a  certificate 
from  a  doctor,  nurse,  optometrist, 
or  social  worker  to  use  this  branch. 
But  that's  all  you  need. 

8.  Help  for  businessmen.  If 


you're  in  business,  we're  your  best 
source  for  the  government  docu- 
ments you  need.  We  collect  virtu- 
ally everything  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment publishes.  And  the  U.N.  And 
many  foreign  governments,  too. 

9.  A  special  library  for  film 
buffs.  It's  at  the  Library's  Perform- 
ing Arts  Research  Center,  next  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  If  you're 
an  opera  buff,  a  ballet  buff,  a  music 
buff  or  a  theater  buff,  you  ought 
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ery  and  discrimination,"  she  said,  "our  fam- 
ilies would  have  thrived  like  most  others  and 
our  time  in  America  would  have  waxed  into 
prosperity  as  for  all  other  immigrant  groups." 
She  told  the  assembly,  in  sorrow,  that  the  per- 
centage of  black  households  headed  by  women 
increased  to  35  percent  in  1975.  (By  the  age  of 
sixteen,  two-thirds  of  all  black  children  have 
spent  some  years  without  a  father.  In  1973  46 
percent  of  all  black  children  were  born  outside 
of  wedlock.)  The  psychological  and  economic 
penalties,  she  argued,  are  immense.  She  called 
for  a  resurgence  of  the  love  and  loyalty  that  had 
carried  blacks  in  America  through  the  centuries. 

Such  a  call  instantly  makes  possible  alliance 
between  the  white  and  black  working  class.  The 
families  of  both  are  in  trouble;  the  difference 
in  degree  does  not  remove  the  similarity  in  root 
and  remedy.  Our  media  exalt  the  flashy,  the 
hedonistic,  the  individualistic;  they  dwell  up- 
on the  destructive  orbits  of  the  doomed:  James 
Bond  and  Patty  Hearst.  Destruction,  hustling, 
and  defiance — one  side  of  the  Black  Panthers — 
is  picked  up;  the  feeding  of  children  and  the 
nourishing  of  families  receives  no  public  praise. 
Love  between  a  husband  and  wife,  discipline  in 
children,  virtues  of  work,  effort,  risk,  and  appli- 
cation— these  now  visibly  embarrass,  as  pornog- 
raphy once  did.  Yet  these  are  the  substance  of 
working-class  morality.  They  are  the  base  of  all 
advantage. 

A  choice  for  survival 


WHY  DOES  THE  PREFERRED  liberal 
solution  for  the  sufferings  of 
blacks  look  to  every  avenue  of 
approach — school  buses,  affirma- 
tive action,  welfare — except  the 
family?  Could  it  be  that  the  family  is  too  truly 
at  the  center,  and  is  the  one  thing  that  liberals 
themselves  cannot  supply?  That  the  family  is 
the  one  social  standing  place  for  independence? 

Economic  and  educational  disciplines  are 
learned  only  in  the  home  and,  if  not  there,  hard- 
ly at  all.  Discipline  in  black  families  has  been 
traditionally  severe,  very  like  that  in  white  work- 
ing-class families.  Survival  has  depended  on 
family  discipline.  Working-class  people,  white 
and  black,  cannot  count  on  having  their  way; 
most  of  the  time  they  have  to  be  docile,  agree- 
able, and  efficient.  Otherwise,  they  are  fired. 
They  cannot  quit  their  jobs  too  often;  other- 
wise their  employment  record  shows  instability. 
Blacks  as  well  as  whites  survive  by  such  rules, 
as  long  as  authority  in  the  home  is  strong.  From 
here,  some  find  the  base  for  their  mobility,  up 
and  out.  Without  a  guiding  hand,  however,  the 
temptations  to  work  a  little,  quit,  enjoy  one- 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  self,  then  work  a  little,  are  too  much  encour- 
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home,  or  the  street:  This  is  the  moral  choice 
Liberals  too  seldom  think  about  the  economic 
values  of  strong  family  life;  they  neglect  theii 
own  source  of  strength,  and  legislate  for  oth 
ers  what  would  never  have  worked  for  them 
selves. 

Consider  the  figures  for  unemployment  for 
teen-agers.  The  figure  frequently  given  for 
blacks  in  New  York  is  40  percent.  The  huge 
number  of  female-run  households  among  blacks 
correlates  with  the  unemployment  rates.  The 
rough  discipline  of  Slavic,  Italian,  and  Irish 
fathers  regarding  the  employment  of  their  sons 
is  an  economic  advantage.  One  of  the  require- 
ments for  obtaining  and  holding  a  job,  espe- 
cially at  the  unskilled  level,  where  jobs  abound 
is  a  willingness  to  accept  patriarchal  discipline 
Many  young  black  males  find  such  disciplines 
both  unfamiliar  and  intolerable.  Many  will  not 
take  available  jobs;  many  others  quit. 

Consider,  as  well,  the  educational  prepara 
tion  of  black  children  as  they  leave  their  homes, 
before  they  enter  school.  Among  successfu 
blacks,  patterns  are  like  those  among  whites 
Parents  watch  over  their  children.  Books  and 
papers  are  available  in  the  home.  Where  the 
parents  take  education  seriously,  there  is  high 
probability  that  children  will.  Where  the  par 
ents  do  not,  schools  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  psyches  of  the  young.  Why, 
then,  do  we  habitually  try  to  help  schools,  but 
not  families?  For  both  blacks  and  whites  of  the 
working  class  and  all  the  more  for  the  still  more 
needy  "underclass,"  the  provision  of  books  and 
newspapers  to  the  home,  and  sessions  to  assist 
parents  in  teaching  their  children,  might  be 
more  profitable  than  efforts  in  the  school. 

In  a  word,  a  politics  aimed  at  strengthening 
families,  white  and  black,  would  be  a  politics 
of  unity  rather  than  of  division.  It  would  also 
have  higher  prospect  of  success.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle in  its  execution  is  the  mysterious  con- 
tempt liberals  unthinkingly  manifest  toward 
their  own  greatest  source  of  advantage. 

As  Jean-Paul  Sartre  has  taught  us,  it  is  bad 
faith  to  plead  "to  each  his  own,"  to  permit  in- 
tellectual laissez-faire.  Actions  speak  louder 
than  shrugs  of  the  shoulder.  To  marry,  to  have 
children,  is  to  make  a  political  statement  hos- 
tile to  what  passes  as  "liberation"  today.  It  is 
a  statement  of  flesh,  intelligence,  and  courage. 
It  draws  its  strength  from  nature,  from  tradi- 
tion, and  from  the  future.  Apart  from  millions 
of  decisions  by  couples  of  realistic  love,  to 
bring  forth  children  they  will  nourish,  teach, 
and  launch  against  the  void,  the  human  race 
has  no  future — no  wisdom,  no  advance,  no 
community,  no  grace. 

Only  the  emptiness  of  solitary  space,  the 
dance  of  death. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  flesh  and  blood  to  be  fa- 
milial. 
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fL  MONTH  ON  THE 
CONGO  RIVER 


((  rney  through  the  heart  of  darkness 
t  Peter  Forbath 


m      pproached  from  the  open  sea,  it  appeared 
to  be  yet  another  of  the  many  small  bays  and 
■^^k    inlets  that  tatter  the  coastline  of  West  Central 
1  Africa.  From  the  bridge  of  the  tug-supply 

boat,  squinting  into  the  shimmering  humid 
>:e  of  the  August  morning,  I  could  make  out  the  points 
two  peninsulas  which  arced  out  into  the  Atlantic  like 
:  pincers  of  a  giant  crab  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart, 
e  parapet  of  red  clay  cliffs  that  had  barricaded  the 
list  further  north  abruptly  ended  here  and  mangrove 
Id  palm  trees  stretched  away  to  the  horizon  in  a  dark, 
yielding  forest  from  the  shoreline's  narrow  strip  of 
;aming  sand.  Thatch  huts  of  a  fishing  village  were 
stered  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  on  the  beach  I 
aid  see  a  group  of  naked  fishermen  casting  a  net  into 
I  yellowish-brown  surf. 

The  ocean  all  around  the  boat  was  also  yellowish- 
own  where  it  broke  against  the  prow  and  was  churned 
o  a  wake  by  the  boat's  screws,  and  a  thick,  muddy 
d  everywhere  else  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  had 
rted  taking  on  this  odd  hue  about  forty  miles  out. 
lorn  that  point,  the  boat's  captain  explained,  we  were 
nning  against  a  strong  seaward  current — four,  six,  as 
:ich  as  nine  knots  the  closer  we  got  to  shore.  And 
zens  of  floating  islands,  mainly  tangled  masses  of 
iter  hyacinth,  came  rushing  by  us,  riding  the  strong 
luddy  current  out  to  sea. 

On  another  August  morning,  in  1482,  a  Portuguese 


caravel  made  this  same  landfall.  Her  captain,  Diogo  Cao, 
a  veteran  seaman  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator's  West 
African  explorations,  quickly  recognized  the  significance 
of  the  odd  conditions  he  encountered:  what  lay  ahead, 
he  realized,  was  not  an  inlet  or  bay  but  the  mouth  of  a 
powerful  river,  so  powerful  in  fact  that  it  discharged  its 
muddy  red  waters  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  miles  out  to 
sea.  Sailing  into  the  river's  mouth,  he  discovered  the 
NCongo  for  Europe,  and  now  I,  sailing  aboard  the  Aca- 
dian Defender  nearly  500  years  later,  set  out  to  redis- 
cover it  for  myself. 

"Then  I  saw  the  Congo,  creeping  through  the  black." 
Vachel  Lindsay  wrote,  "Cutting  through  the  jungle  with 
a  golden  track."  When  I  saw  it,  however,  it  was  no 
longer  called  the  Congo.  The  river's  name — and  that  of 
the  nation  which  occupies  most  of  its  1.5  million-square- 
mile  basin — was  changed  to  Zaire  in  1971  as  part  of 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko's  authenticity  campaign  to 
erase  the  last  traces  of  the  hundreds  of  years  of  Euro- 
pean presence  in  the  region.  It  was  a  change  thai1  both- 
ered me  from  the  outset  of  my  journey.  I  could  under- 
stand well  enough  the  sentiment  behind  substituting  Af- 
rican names  for  European  ones,  such  as  Kinshasa  for  Le- 
opoldville,  Kisangani  for  Stanleyville,  and  Lubumbashi 
for  Elizabethville,  but  for  me,  no  word  could  be  more 
evocative  of  authentic  Africa  than  Congo;  besides,  there's 
nothing  particularly  authentic  about  Zaire;  it's  Diogo 
Cao's  mispronunciation  of  nzadi  or  nzere,  an  ancient  Ki- 
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kongo  word  meaning  "the  river  that  swallows  all  rivers." 
So,  whereas  I  did  ultimately  bring  myself  to  refer  to  the 
country  as  Zaire,  throughout  my  two  months  of  travel- 
ing on  the  river  it  remained  obstinately  the  Congo  for 
me. 

Bad  for  business 

THE  Acadian  Defender  docked  at  Banana,  the 
northern  point  of  the  crab's  claw  that  holds  the 
river's  mouth.  She  was  a  tug-supply  boat  used 
to  haul  provisions  and  equipment  out  to  the  oil- 
drilling  platforms  off  the  coasts  of  nearby  An- 
gola and  Cabinda,  Angola's  breakaway  province. 

Ordinarily  the  Acadian  Defender  sailed  out  of  Lo- 
bito,  a  few  hundred  miles  down  the  coast  in  Angola,  but 
in  the  preceding  weeks  the  civil  war  there  had  made  that 
port  unsafe.  On  his  last  trip,  the  Defenders  captain  had 
evacuated  a  few  hundred  Portuguese  refugees,  and  now 
he  planned  to  lay  over  in  Banana  only  long  enough  to 
take  on  water  and  fuel  before  heading  up  the  coast  to 
Wari  in  Nigeria. 

There  was  a  very  immediate  sense  of  the  Angolan 
troubles  at  Banana.  The  river's  left  bank  here  and  half 
the  river  itself  for  nearly  100  miles  up  its  estuary  are  in 
Angola,  and  barely  fifteen  miles  northward  up  the  coast 
from  Banana,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Zaire's  frontier  with 
Cabinda. 

Obviously,  with  Angola  such  a  close  neighbor,  it  mat- 
ters greatly  to  Mobutu  which  of  the  three  warring  fac- 
tions wins.  He  has  chosen  to  back  the  FNLA,  less  be- 
cause its  leader,  Holden  Roberto,  is  his  brother-in-law 
than  because  he  fears  sharing  a  frontier  with  a  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  Agostinho  Neto's  Soviet-backed 
MPLA,  and  he's  been  openly  supplying  military  assis- 
tance to  Roberto's  forces  ever  since  the  civil  war  began 
in  earnest.  In  this  he  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  also  been  funneling  aid  to  the 
FNLA  in  hopes  of  blocking  Soviet  influence  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  Banana  plays  a  major  role  in  this  effort:  its 
garrison  serves  as  a  training  camp  for  FNLA  contingents 
as  well  as  a  staging  area  from  which  Zairian  soldiers  and 
American  equipment  are  infiltrated  across  the  river  into 
Angola.  When  I  arrived,  the  last  of  the  small  port  town's 
civilian  population  was  being  evacuated;  a  long,  unhap- 
py procession  filed  slowly  up  the  sandy  coastal  road,  on 
foot,  pushing  bicycles,  dragging  carts  piled  high  with  pa- 
thetic bundles  of  household  odds  and  ends.  Their  homes 
and  the  town's  only  hotel  had  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Zairian  Army;  as  a  result,  the  nearest  place  I  could  stay 
for  the  night  was  Moanda,  seven  miles  north  of  Banana. 

The  Mangrove  Hotel  in  Moanda  was  perched  atop  a 
cliff  with  a  marvelous  view  out  over  the  Atlantic.  It  had 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Belgians  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, and  was  still  a  very  pretty  place,  set  in  a  grove  of 
palms  with  neatly  tended  gardens  of  hibiscus  and  bou- 
gainvillea.  But  the  hotel  was  almost  completely  deserted 
when  I  got  there,  and  I  had  to  go  hunting  around  the 
grounds  to  find  the  reception  clerk;  the  barman  was 
asleep  in  the  empty  bar,  a  lone  gardener  leaned  on  his 
hoe  staring  into  space,  a  single  African  sat  in  the  res- 


taurant with  three  waiters  hovering  at  his  elbow.  Abo 
it  all  was  the  pleasant  somnolescence  of  the  end  of  tj 
season  at  the  seaside,  the  only  sound  that  of  the  mi 
muring  surf  far  below.  But  then,  as  I  was  signing  t] 
register,  there  was,  suddenly,  a  terrific  bang,  like  a  cL 
of  thunder.  I  looked  up  quickly  at  the  reception  cler 
he  had  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  "What  w 
that?"  I  asked.  "It  is  the  shelling  in  Cabinda,"  he  r 
plied,  turning  back  to  me.  He  had  a  pained  expression  ( 
his  face.  "Very  bad  for  tourism,"  he  added  with  a  sigi 
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arly  THE  NEXT  MORNING  I  returned  to  Bana 
and  boarded  the  ferry  Kisanga  for  the  first  If 
of  the  journey  upriver.  The  Congo  is  the  on| 
major  African  river  with  an  estuary  (the  Nij  k 
and  the  Niger,  for  example,  exit  to  the  st 
through  deltas);  for  100  miles  eastward  into  the  interio 
across  the  coastal  plain,  it's  wholly  navigable.  The  rivi 
rapidly  narrowed;  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  at  tl 
mouth,  it  was  down  to  four  or  five  miles  within  an  hoi, 
of  our  departure,  and  large,  forested  islands  created  tl 
illusion  that  it  was  narrower  still.  The  ferry  stayed  cloe 
to  the  right  (Zaire)  bank,  which  was  lined  densely  wit 
mangrove  trees,  palms,  and  giant  ferns;  in  the  tangle  t 
foliage  I  caught  sight  of  a  crocodile  lying  motionles 
in  the  swampy  ooze  of  the  river's  edge. 

Several  passengers  found  seats  side  by  side  in  the  firsl 
class  lounge  and  never  stirred  from  them  for  the  rest  o 
the  journey.  Later  I  would  regret  not  having  follows 
their  experienced  example,  for  the  boat,  already  crowdet 
would  soon  be  so  overcrowded  that  I  wouldn't  have  an 
place  to  sit.  But  as  the  morning  advanced,  I  found  thf 
lounge  increasingly  suffocating — the  passengers,  stupe 
fied  by  the  rising  heat  and  diminishing  oxygen,  sprawlei 
all  over  each  other  and  me — so  I  gave  up  my  seat  an<( 
went  out  on  to  the  deck. 

Citizen  Wyombo   (that's  another  part  of  Mobutu's) 
authenticity  campaign;  people  are  no  longer  called  Monj 
sieur  or  Madame  but  Citizen  and  Citizenness)  was  a  gov 
ernment  veterinarian;  a  neat  young  man  who  frequent! 
made  this  trip  on  the  river's  estuary  to  inspect  the  live 
stock  of  the  villagers  along  the  route,  he  was  happy  tq 
act  as  my  guide.  At  one  point  in  the  conversation  I  re 
ferred  to  the  river  as  the  Congo;  he  corrected  me,  cal 
ing  it  the  Zaire,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  question, 
him  on  what  I  regarded  as  the  senselessness  of  the  nam* 
change.  Oh  no,  he  replied,  it  wasn't  senseless.  For  all  oi , 
the  wonderful  mythology  and  literature  about  it  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  he  went  on  with  a  smile,  Congo  was 
never  a  name  that  suited  the  people  of  the  river  itself.  / 
It  derives,  after  all,  from  Bakongo,  only  one  of  somej 
200  tribes  that  live  in  the  river  basin;  calling  the  river* 
and  the  country  by  that  name  made  it  seem  as  if  they 
belonged  exclusively  to  that  one  tribe. 

"But  there  is  something  else  as  well,"  he  said,  his  smile 
fading.  "The  name,  the  word  Congo,  was  utterly  and  fi-| 
nally  debased  during  the  years  of  civil  and  tribal  war, 
which  followed  our  independence  in  1960.  Congo  may| 
be  an  authentic  African  word,  but,  because  of  the  hor- 
rors and  atrocities  that  occurred  here  in  the  early  §ix-i 
ties,  it  has  come  to  stand  for  the  most  primitive  andi 
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ge  things  about  Africa.  When  I  was  at  college  in 
jpc  I  was  ashamed  to  say  I  was  Congolese;  I  used 
iy  I  was  Guinean.  I'm  comfortable  now  to  say  I'm 
ian.  The  only  connection  people  make  with  that,  I 
k,  is  the  Ali-Foreman  fight." 


A  lost  kingdom 


rHE  Kisanga  made  for  a  trading  village  on  the 
beach  of  one  of  the  islands  where  a  crowd  was 
jammed  on  the  small,  rickety  dock  that  jutted 
perilously  out  into  the  water.  Wyombo  said 
something  that  I  didn't  catch,  and  before  I 
!.d  ask  him  to  repeat  it,  he  scurried  back  into  the 
stge  and  a  crew  member  locked  the  door  after  him. 
he  ferry  banged  up  against  the  dock,  the  crowd  erupt- 
vith  an  angry  shout,  and  began  to  desperately  shove 
push  and  scramble  its  way  onto  the  boat.  People 
ited  the  deck  railing;  crates  and  baskets  were  heaved 
joard;  crew  members  kicked  and  punched  people  out 
Ihe  way.  It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  riot,  and  I, 
en  back  by  the  crush  against  the  locked  lounge  door, 
mot  a  little  anxious.  But  then,  as  suddenly  as  the  me- 
had  started,  it  subsided.  Once  everyone  was  on  board, 
:he  anger  evaporated  and  was  forgotten.  Though  now 
•e  was  hardly  any  place  to  stand  on  the  deck,  let  alone 
fin  the  lounge,  a  feeling  of  good-humored  fellowship 
idenly  reigned  among  people  who  just  moments  be- 
i  had  seemed  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 
I'hey  were  Bakongo,  descendants  of  the  inhabitants 
me  of  the  greatest  of  the  African  kingdoms.  When 
Igo  Cao  sailed  up  the  Congo  estuary,  the  kingdom  of 
:igo  was  at  its  zenith,  with  a  territory  of  about  100,000 
are  miles  and  a  population  of  perhaps  3  million,  tied 
bther  by  a  network  of  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  and 
xboats.  Iron-  and  copperworking,  weaving,  and  tan- 
'g  had  been  developed  into  high  arts;  vast  palm  plan- 
Ions  were  cultivated  and  domesticated  herds  of  live- 
!*.k  raised;  a  remarkably  sophisticated  system  of  gov- 
ment  and  religion  flourished.  Indeed,  so  impressive 
'.  this  civilization  that  the  Portuguese  king  of  the  time 
bred  into  an  alliance  of  equals  with  its  ruler,  the  Mani- 
'go,  believing  that  Diogo  Cao  had  discovered  the  long- 
'ght  legendary  kingdom  of  Prester  John. 
'4ow,  however,  the  Bakongo  villages  we  passed  were 
W  and  undistinguished:  huts  built  of  bamboo  poles 
,ked  with  mud  with  roofs  of  dried  palm.  Most  villages 
jl  a  small  cultivated  patch  of  manioc,  a  few  banana 
ps,  some  goats  and  pigs;  occasionally  I'd  see  some 
Vs  standing  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  marshland  at 
f  river's  edge,  keeping  an  eye  out  for  crocodiles.  The 
ncipal  occupation  was,  of  course,  fishing,  and  the  riv- 
kvas  dotted  with  pencil-thin  dugouts  from  which  the 
lesmen,  in  ragged  mission  shorts  and  soiled  nylon 
rts,  trailed  their  nets.  The  special  greatness  of  the  Ba- 
lgo  had  been  killed  off  too  long  ago  for  there  to  be 
I  sign  of  it  left.  What  killed  it  began  in  the  city  of 
ma,  which  came  into  view  on  the  right  bank  in  mid- 
brnoon. 

poma  was  the  first  European  city  of  the  Congo.  The 
Ortuguese  who  followed  Diogo  Cao  built  it,  and  the 


Dutch,  French,  British,  and  Belgians  who  came  after 
them  in  the  next  three  centuries  expanded  it  into  one 
of  the  main  trading  stations  on  the  West  African  coast. 
The  commodity  they  traded  in  was  slaves. 

Initially,  the  Portuguese  intended  a  Christianizing 
mission  in  the  Congo,  and  the  priests,  who  were  the  first 
settlers,  met  with  considerable  success,  converting  the 
Manicongo  and  his  court.  But  with  the  discovery  and 
colonization  of  the  New  World  occurring  at  just  about 
the  same  time,  the  demand  for  slaves  for  the  plantations 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Americas  overwhelmed  the 
Christian  sentiment.  From  Boma,  slaving  gangs  struck 
into  the  interior,  marauding  the  villages  of  the  bush 
and  driving  their  captives  back  in  chains  to  the  boom- 
ing port. 

"We  can  not  reckon  how  great  the  damage  is,"  Al- 
fonso I,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Manicongo,  wrote  to 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "since  the 
merchants  daily  seize  our  subjects,  sons  of  the  land  and 
sons  of  our  noblemen  and  vassals  and  relatives  .  .  .  cause 
them  to  be  sold:  so  great  is  their  corruption  and  licen- 
tiousness that  our  country  is  being  utterly  depopu- 
lated. .  .  .  We  beg  you  not  to  leave  us  unprotected  or 
allow  the  Christian  work  done  in  our  kingdom  to  be 
lost,  for  we  alone  can  do  no  more."  But  they  were  left 
unprotected  and  the  kingdom  of  Kongo  was  lost. 

I  had  been  told  to  see  the  famous  baobab  tree  at  Boma, 
and  found  it  next  to  a  palm-oil  factory  near  the  harbor. 
Twenty  feet  in  diameter,  well  over  100  feet  high,  and 
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at  least  300  years  old,  it  was  known  as  the  Baobab  of 
Stanley.  At  the  end  of  his  epic  journey  of  exploration 
down  the  Congo  in  1877,  Henry  Morton  Stanley  carved 
his  name  on  the  tree's  enormous  trunk,  and  since 
then  scores  of  explorers,  soldiers,  traders  and  tourists 
have  followed  suit.  But  the  tree  had  been  put  to  another 
use  before  Stanley's  time:  its  trunk  had  been  hollowed 
out,  and,  when  slavery  had  been  officially  abolished  in 
Europe,  and  British  men-of-war  used  to  sail  into  Boma 
to  police  the  brutal  traffic,  the  illegal  slavers  would 
hide  their  captives  in  tree-trunk  dungeons  like  this  one. 
By  stacking  the  slaves  like  cords  of  wood,  more  than  200 
at  a  time  would  be  jammed  into  this  tree;  during  those 
years  thousands  died  in  its  vegetable  gloom. 

DUSK  was  falling  when  the  Kisanga  left  Boma. 
As  I  squeezed  back  into  the  first-class  lounge, 
food  was  unpacked  and  babies  breast-fed.  A 
radio  blared  forth  a  brassy  popular  tune,  and 
two  pretty  young  mothers  with  babies  at  their 
breasts,  caught  up  by  the  music's  driving  beat,  started 
dancing  with  their  shoulders  in  the  crowded  space. 
Through  the  lounge's  portholes  I  could  see,  in  the  fail- 
ing light,  that  we  were  sailing  into  the  Crystal  Moun- 
tains; the  river  narrowed  sharply  between  steep  banks, 
and  the  ferry  began  angling  across  the  river  toward  the 
left  bank.  The  Angolan  frontier  veered  away  from  the 
river  here,  and  the  Congo  lay  wholly  within  Zaire's 
borders.  We  reached  Matadi,  on  the  left  bank,  after 
dark. 

Matadi  has  an  incongruous  Mediterranean  feel  about 
it.  Its  red-roofed  houses  scattered  up  and  down  the  hills 
of  the  Crystal  Mountains  and  its  narrow,  cobbled  streets 
winding  down  to  the  docks  give  it  the  look  of  an  Italian 
seaside  village.  It  is  Zaire's  major  seaport,  the  terminus 
of  the  ocean-going  shipping  that  sails  up  the  Congo's 
estuary,  with  ten  piers  cluttered  with  sheds  and  ware- 
houses and  other  dock  facilities  handling  over  a  million 
tons  of  cargo  a  year.  Matadi  is  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Diogo  Cao  got  and,  indeed,  it  is  as  far  as  any  other  Eu- 
ropean got  for  the  next  400  years.  The  river  here,  less 
than  a  half-mile  wide,  makes  a  sharp  bend,  and  the 
mountains  that  plunge  down  dramatically  to  it  on  both 
banks  cut  off  any  further  view  of  it  just  above  Matadi. 
But  around  that  bend  is  what  stopped  Diogo  Cao  and 
all  the  others:  the  Cauldron  of  Hell.  For  220  miles, 
twisting  down  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  Crystal 
Mountains,  the  Congo  thunders  over  the  Livingstone 
Falls,  a  series  of  thirty-two  cataracts  of  which  the  Caul- 
dron of  Hell  is  the  last  before  the  river  emerges  into 
the  coastal  plain  and  flows  down  to  the  sea.  In  1816  a 
British  naval  captain,  James  Kingston  Tuckey,  com- 
manded the  first  major  expedition  to  attempt  to  get  be- 
yond the  Cauldron  of  Hell  and  discover  the  rest  of  the 
Congo's  course.  He  anchored  his  ship  at  Matadi  and  set 
off  with  his  party  overland  into  the  mountains.  The  jour- 
ney lasted  barely  two  months.  Tuckey  managed  to  get 
.about  seventy  miles  further  upriver,  to  the  cataract  of 
Inga,  where  he  sickened  from  "fever,  exhaustion  and 
mental  anxiety,"  as  his  journal  recorded,  and  died.  It 
would  be  another  sixty  years  before  a  white  man  would 


lay  eyes  on  the  Congo  farther  upriver  than  that. 

I  took  the  ferry  from  Matadi  to  the  river's  left  bai 
and  hitched  a  ride  on  a  truck  going  to  the  camp  of 
hydroelectric  power  project  under  construction  at  the  c; 
aract  of  Inga.  I  caught  my  first  view  of  the  cataract  frc 
a  hairpin  turn  high  on  a  mountainside;  it  lay  at  let 
1,000  feet  below  in  the  mountain  gorge,  but  even 
that  distance  there  was  no  mistaking  its  awesome  ma 
nificence;  the  roar  came  up  to  me  across  the  still  mornii 
air  like  the  thunder  of  a  dozen  trains.  The  river  c 
through  huge  black  boulders  in  sharp,  twisting  turil 
crashing  over  the  giant  rocks,  swirling  madly  back  al 
around  on  itself,  creating  terrifying  whirlpools  and  fan 
omless  holes,  boiling  up  into  vicious  yellow  waves  thir 
and  forty  feet  high. 

The  electrical  power  potential  of  the  cataract  h 
tempted  the  Congo's  rulers  since  earliest  colonial  tiny 
Just  before  granting  their  colony  independence  in  19t 
the  Belgians  drew  up  plans  for  a  series  of  dams  to  hf 
ness  Inga,  but  in  the  bloody  chaos  that  engulfed  t 
Congo  after  independence  the  plans  were  shelved.  Wh 
Mobutu  took  over  in  1965  he  resurrected  the  Belgi 
scheme,  and  the  ambitious  project  is  now  going  forwai 

When  I  visited  the  project,  one  of  its  four  dams,  In 
I,  had  been  built,  and  a  second,  Inga  II,  was  80  perce 
complete,  with  a  target  date  of  mid-1977.  An  Ame 
can  consortium  called  Constructeurs  Inga-Shaba  h 
been  contracted  to  string  a  line  to  carry  the  1,400  meg 
watts  of  power  produced  by  Inga  II  more  than  l,0f 
miles  across  the  country,  through  some  of  the  work 
densest  equatorial  rain  forest,  and  deliver  it  to  the  co 
per  mines  of  Shaba  province  (formerly  Katanga).  ( 
completion,  Inga  II  will  have  cost  more  than  half  a  b 
lion  dollars,  $250  million  each  for  the  dam  itself  and  ti 
power  line  to  Shaba. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Inga-Shaba  project  would  see 
to  be  just  the  right  kind  of  exploitation  by  an  und( 
developed  country  of  its  natural  resources.  For  examp. 
with  the  completion  of  Inga  II,  Zaire  will  be  able  to  do 
ble  its  copper  production;  with  the  completion  of  all  fo 
dams,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  market  electricity 
neighboring  African  countries. 

These  laudatory  long-term  goals,  however,  are  causl 
a  crippling  drain  on  Zaire's  limited  hard-currency  ] 
serves.  (Every  three  months,  I  was  told,  when  the  nc 
comes  due  from  the  international  consortium  of  ban 
which  put  up  the  money  for  Inga  II,  construction  ha 
and  the  future  of  the  project  is  in  doubt  while  Mobu 
scrambles  to  meet  the  payment.)  Indeed,  so  voracious 
does  Inga  eat  Zaire's  money  that  there's  little  left  ov 
for  other  development  projects.  And  critics,  includl 
some  of  the  American  diplomats  who  once  helped  rai 
money  for  the  dam,  are  now  seriously  questioning  whet 
er  other  projects  aren't  more  important.  Developme 
of  Zaire's  agricultural  potential,  for  example,  while  f 
less  spectacular  than  Inga,  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  a) 
of  more  immediate  benefit  to  the  people  of  Zaire. 

But  I  realized  quickly  enough  that  this  wasn't  real 
the  issue,  that  for  Mobutu  anyway  the  value  of  the  pr< 
ect  lay  in  its  spectacular  quality.  An  age-old  mystiq 
surrounds  the  idea  of  harnessing  the  mighty  Con; 
and  Mobutu  has  seized  on  it  to  enhance  his  prestige 
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ay  that  merely  improving  his  country's  agricultural 
i»ut  never  could.  All  the  immense  publicity  about  Inga 
circulates  in  Zaire  credits  Mobutu  personally  with 
ling  the  furious  river,  describing  his  heroic  feat  as 
etliing  no  one  else,  European  or  African,  had  ever 
1  able  to  do. 


The  wealth  of  Shaba 


rHE  source  of  the  Congo  is  in  Shaba.  The 
province,  in  Zaire's  southeast  corner,  encom- 
passes a  vast,  sere  plateau,  some  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  rimmed  on  the  south  and  east 
by  mountains  another  1,000  feet  high.  It  is 
[ered  thinly  in  brush  and  thorn  trees  and  yellow  grass 
I  spotted  with  giant  anthills,  a  striking  change  from 
equatorial  rain  forests  which  predominate  in  most  of 
river's  basin.  The  river  of  the  headwaters  is  just  as 
erent.  It's  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  wide, 
stal  clear  and  emerald  green,  splashing  over  pebble- 
cwn  rapids,  tumbling  brilliant  white  down  waterfalls, 
hing  swiftly  between  banks  overhung  with  willows 
1  bamboo  groves  and  the  deep  purple  of  bougainvil- 
.  It  is  called  the  Lualaba. 

,[  flew  into  Shaba,  to  the  line  camp  at  Kolwezi,  the 
iminus  of  the  power  line  from  Inga  II.  For  as  far  as 
I  eye  could  see  below  the  plane,  the  savanna  around 
jlwezi  was  scarred  by  huge  open-pit  copper  mines 
jimed  with  the  black-metal  sheds  and  red-brick  fac- 
lies  of  the  copper  refineries.  A  lake  dammed  off  one 
the  Lualaba's  tributaries  foamed  with  scummy  waste, 


and  fires  were  burning  everywhere  in  the  surrounding 
grassland.  Like  the  plains  of  East  Africa,  Shaba,  too, 
had  once  been  a  region  of  great  herds  of  wild  game — 
zebra,  giraffe,  antelope,  wildebeeste — but  the  relentless 
burning  of  the  grass  to  prepare  farmland  for  the  rainy 
seasons,  the  logging  of  the  forests  to  make  charcoal 
(the  tribesmen's  principal  fuel),  the  gouging  out  of  the 
mines,  the  concentration  of  population  brought  on  by 
the  development  of  the  copper  industry,  and  the  bloody 
war  fought  over  that  industry  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Congo's  independence  have  transformed  it  into  the  ugly 
moonscape  I  saw. 

Kolwezi  is  a  modern,  characterless  company  town, 
with  row  upon  row  of  identical  cinder-block  houses  lin- 
ing dreary,  treeless  streets.  The  only  thing  I  could  find 
that  resembled  a  town  center  was  the  Impala  Hotel,  and 
it,  too,  had  the  sterile,  suburban  look  of  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  Inside  there  was  a  courtyard  with  a  Holiday 
Inn-style  swimming  pool  and  a  small  zoo  containing  sa- 
vanna animals — an  impala,  an  ostrich,  a  lion  cub,  some 
birds — which  no  longer  can  be  found  in  the  wild. 

The  hotel  had  been  built  and  was  still  owned  and 
managed  by  a  Belgian,  Michel  Courjoy,  a  stocky  man  in 
his  late  forties  wearing  a  shirt  unbuttoned  to  the  waist 
exposing  a  hairy  barrel  chest.  He  had  been  born  in  Lu- 
bumbashi  (when  it  was  still  called  Elizabethville ) ,  the 
capital  of  Shaba,  and  had  survived  and  prospered 
throughout  all  its  troubles  in  a  variety  of  businesses  (bus 
company,  import-export,  restaurant,  hotels),  but  when  I 
met  him  he  believed  he  was  at  last  at  the  end  of  his  Afri- 
can career.  He  expected  that  any  month,  any  week,  any 
day   now,  Mobutu   would  nationalize  his  hotel.  For 
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the  past  few  years,  Mobutu  has  been  engaged  in  a  sweep- 
ing takeover  of  the  assets  of  all  private  business,  both 
foreign  and  native,  in  the  country,  starting  with  the  real- 
ly big  outfits  like  the  copper  industry  and  moving  re- 
lentlessly down  the  line  to  the  smallest  shops  and  stores, 
and  there  was  no  way,  Michel  figured,  that  the  Impala 
Hotel  would  be  overlooked.  And  what  would  happen 
then?  I  inquired.  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "I'll  be  paid  out  in 
worthless  local  currency,  and  one  of  Mobutu's  friends  or 
relatives  will  be  given  the  place.  I  could  stay  on  as  the 
fellow's  assistant,  but  I'd  have  to  be  crazy  to  do  that. 
What'U  happen  is  he'll  take  all  the  cash  out  of  the  regis- 
ter, buy  himself  a  Mercedes,  and  let  the  place  go  to  hell, 
and  if  I  raise  one  little  word  of  protest  he'll  have  the 
gendarmes  come  and  get  me  and  throw  me  out  of  the 
country.  It's  happened  that  way  to  everyone  else  I  know 
and  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  let  it  happen  to  me.  When 
they  take  over  this  place,  I'll  just  pack  up  and  leave." 

Shaba  has  been  producing  copper  for  at  least  500 
years.  The  Baluba  and  Balunda  tribesmen  of  the  region 
mined  and  smelted  the  rare  malachite  ore — using  giant 
anthills  for  their  ovens — as  long  ago  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  when  David  Livingstone,  the  first  European 
to  do  so,  penetrated  the  area  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  found  there  a  rich  and  unified  kingdom  based 
on  the  industry,  throughout  which  small  copper  crosses 
circulated  as  the  universal  currency  of  the  realm.  Msiri, 
the  king  of  Katanga,  ruled  this  territory,  and  his  power 
and  wealth  were  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  keep  Eu- 
ropean colonists  out  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that 
time  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  dispatched  a  military 
expedition  to  Msiri's  capital  at  Bunkeya.  The  African 
king  was  murdered,  and  the  Belgians  annexed  Katanga 
into  the  so-called  Congo  Free  State. 

Shaba's  copper  replaced  the  ivory  and  rubber  of  the 
rain  forests  as  the  chief  treasure  of  Leopold's  Congo  Free 
State  and  is  today  the  principal  wealth  of  Zaire.  Much 
of  the  chaos  that  tore  that  nation  apart  in  its  first  years 
of  independence  was  a  struggle  for  control  of  this  wealth. 
Katanga  province,  then  led  by  Moise  Tshombe,  at- 
tempted, with  Belgian  aid,  to  secede  and  set  itself  up 
as  an  independent  state.  Knowing  how  badly  the  rest 
of  the  country  needed  Katanga's  mineral  riches,  the 
central  government,  led  by  Premier  Patrice  Lumumba 
and  President  Joseph  Kasavubu  and  backed  by  the  U.N., 
made  relentless  war  on  the  breakaway  province,  setting 
off  five  years  of  savage  bloodshed  throughout  the  Congo. 

In  different  forms,  the  struggle  for  Shaba's  copper  still 
goes  on.  Inga  II  is  the  centerpiece  of  Mobutu's  plan  to 
control  it.  The  power  from  the  dam,  carried  1,000  miles 
across  the  jungle  to  Kolwezi,  will  increase  Shaba's  copper 
production  from  400,000  tons  a  year  to  850,000  tons. 
But  expansion  of  the  copper  industry  is  a  double-edged 
sword  for  Mobutu.  The  separatist  feelings  of  the  Baluba 
and  Balunda  still  exist,  and,  as  Mobutu  is  well  aware,  the 
stronger  their  copper  industry  becomes  the  more  these 
people  are  likely  to  favor  secession.  With  the  Inga  II 
project,  Mobutu  can  build  up  Shaba's  copper  production, 
yet  keep  it  safely  under  his  thumb. 

In  the  1950s,  the  Belgians  built  two  earthenwork  dams 
on  the  Lualaba  to  generate  power  for  the  copper  refin- 
eries, and,  just  before  independence,  drew  up  plans  for 


several  more.  In  fact,  the  Belgians  calculated,  the  Lual;  i3 
ba  had  all  the  hydropower  potential  necessary  to  increas  ] 
Shaba's  copper  output  indefinitely.  Thus  there  was  n  ^ 
technical  reason  to  go  1,000  miles  to  Inga  for  it  and  pa 
$250  million  to  bring  it  back,  only  a  political  one.  As  a  h 
engineer  at  Kolwezi  put  it,  "Inga  II  puts  Mobutu's  hani  fi 
on  the  switch.  Whenever  he  doesn't  like  what's  going  o 
in  Shaba  he'll  be  able  to  cut  the  power  off  and  shut  u  * 
down.  That's  worth  250  million  extra  dollars  to  him."  1 

it; 

From  its  source  in  shaba,  the  Lualaba  flovi  k 
almost  due  north  for  nearly  1,000  miles  an'  * 
crosses  the  equator.  For  400  years  after  Diog  i"j 
Cao  sailed  into  the  river's  mouth,  no  on  to 
realized  the  Congo  of  the  headwaters  had  an*  & 
connection  with  the  Congo  that  exited  to  the  sea  sout  t 
of  the  equator  and  1,000  miles  to  the  west.  In  fact,  Liil  fa 
ihgstone,  who  discovered  the  Lualaba,  believed  it  to  b  & 
the  headwater  of  the  Nile.  In  his  famous  meeting  wit 
Henry  Morton  Stanley,  he  confided  this  belief  and  o  ! 
two  occasions  attempted  to  prove  it.  The  farthest  nort  1 
he  ever  got  on  the  Lualaba  was  Nyangwe,  then  a  Zax' 
zibari  Arab  slaving  post  under  the  control  of  the  mosM 
notorious  Arab  slaver  of  the  period,  Tippu  Tib.  Th 
slaver  warned  Livingstone  that  what  lay  northward  o 
the  river  was  an  impenetrable  jungle  inhabited  by  f  I 
rocious  cannibal  tribes  into  which  even  his  own  we  k 
armed,  ruthless  slaving  gangs  feared  to  venture,  am 
Livingstone  turned  back.  fc 
After  Livingstone's  death,  Stanley  took  up  the  quest : 
In  1876  he  reached  Nyangwe,  bullied  Tippu  Tib  intii 
assisting  him  and  struck  into  the  fearsome  Maniema  rail 
forest,  where  no  white  man  had  ever  gone  before.  Fo 
the  next  three  months,  Stanley  and  his  party  fought  fo 
their  lives  on  every  mile  of  their  advance  northwan 
along  the  Lualaba,  battling  cannibal  tribes,  wild  animals 
unknown  diseases,  and,  finally,  sixty  miles  of  murderou: 
rapids  and  cataracts  (later  yarned  Stanley  Falls).  A 
the  bottom  of  the  last  of  them,  where  the  river  crosse( 
the  equator,  Stanley  made  a  shocking  discovery.  B) 
measuring  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  he  fount 
that  the  river's  elevation  above  sea  level  was  now  lowe: 
than  that  of  the  Nile  at  Khartoum.  Thus,  for  the  Lualab.' 
to  be  the  Nile,  it  would  have  to  flow  uphill.  And  there  wa: 
something  else  to  shatter  the  explorer's  belief  that  h< 
was  on  the  Nile:  he  found,  at  that  point,  that  the  rivei 
turns  away  from  its  northward  course  and  begins  l 
great  sweeping  arc  to  the  west  and  southwest,  starting 
its  journey  back  across  the  equator  to  the  sea  and  s( 
revealing  itself  to  be  the  Congo.  The  place  where  this 
occurs  is  today  the  site  of  the  city  of  Kisangani  (orig 
inally  Stanleyville). 

Since  Stanley's  passage  around  the  river's  great  bend 
Kisangani  has  suffered  a  history  of  almost  ceaseless  vio- 
lence. The  Zanzibari  Arabs,  who  followed  Stanley  down 
the  Lualaba,  built  a  slave  market  on  the  site.  The  Bel- 
gians, whom  Stanley  brought  back  up  the  river  some  six 
years  later,  turned  it  into  a  fort  in  their  military  cam- 
paigns to  drive  the  Arabs  out  and  assert  their  sover- 
eignty over  the  region.  After  that  it  became  the  main! 
river  port  for  shipping  out  the  rubber  and  ivory  Leo- 
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fs  agents  harvested  in  the  surrounding  rain  forests 

r  the  brutal  conditions  so  vividly  described  in 
irt  of  Darkness."  I  first  saw  the  city  in  the  wake  of 
linother  era  of  bloody  violence — the  Simba  uprising 
()64  which,  under  the  banner  of  the  martyred  Patrice 
tumba,  tore  the  Congo  apart  all  over  again  after  the 
(inga  secession  had  been  put  down.  The  Simba 
ahili  for  "lion"),  a  jungle  army  of  tribal  warriors 
on  dope  and  the  exhortations  of  witch  doctors, 

Stanleyville  in  a  savage  reign  of  terror  for  110  days. 
November  24,  Belgian  paratroopers  were  dropped 
ne  city  while  a  white-mercenary-led  army  of  the  Con- 
se  government  stormed  in  from  the  outskirts.  In  the 
ling  that  followed,  thousands  were  brutally  killed, 
the  time  I  got  there  mutilated  corpses  lay  in  the 
'(its  and  the  river  ran  with  blood. 
rhen  I  returned  to  Kisangani  this  time,  the  specter 
hat  violence  and  savagery  seemed  to  haunt  the 
:ts.  It  was  midday  when  my  plane  arrived,  the  time 
le  worst  jungle  heat,  and  the  scent  of  exotic  flowers 
jg  the  road  from  the  airport  was  sticky  and  oppres- 
[y  sweet.  I  went  straight  to  the  waterfront  to  check 
the  boat  I  was  planning  to  take  downriver,  but 
gate  to  the  port  was  locked  and  no  one  was  around. 
;pt  for  a  few  motorboats,  which  served  as  ferries 
le  city's  left  bank,  there  was  no  traffic  on  the  river, 

the  Congo  flowed  by,  greasy  gray,  glittering  ma- 
lently  under  the  beating  jungle  sun. 

walked  back  to  the  center  of  the  city,  the  sweat 
ring  down  my  back  and  soaking  through  my  shirt. 

district  along  the  waterfront,  once  the  European 


Quarter,  was  ruined;  the  large,  luxurious  villas  of  the 
Belgians  were  either  abandoned  or  occupied  by  squat- 
ters, and  their  gardens  were  wildly  overgrown,  as  if  the 
jungle  all  around  was  closing  in  to  reclaim  the  place. 
Gendarmes  and  soldiers,  dressed  in  uniforms  very  much 
like  those  of  the  Belgian  troops,  lounged  on  street  cor- 
ners, eyeing  me  expressionlessly  as  I  passed.  At  the  once 
fashionable  Hotel  des  Chutes,  washing  and  bedding  hung 
from  the  balconies.  The  only  sound  in  the  bright,  un- 
canny silence  was  the  chanting  of  a  madwoman,  dancing 
in  aimless  circles  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

I  realized  that  much  of  the  uneasiness  I  felt  was  due 
to  the  time  of  day,  when  the  heat  drives  most  people 
into  hiding,  and  to  my  memories  of  the  horrors  of  a 
decade  before,  but  it  was  a  feeling  I  never  was  able  to 
shake  altogether  while  I  was  there,  and  I  found  it  was 
shared  by  the  white  residents  of  the  city  whom  I  met; 
they  always  seemed  vaguely  on  the  alert  for  trouble  as 
if  ready  on  an  instant's  notice  to  flee.  In  the  heyday  of 
colonialism,  some  5,000  to  6,000  whites  lived  in  the  city 
but  now  there  were  no  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
in  its  population  of  over  200,000.  They  were  mainly 
missionaries,  technicians  under  contract  at  the  nation- 
alized breweries  and  textile  plant  (Kisangani's  only  in- 
dustries), and  a  polyglot  of  traders  and  adventurers, 
who  seemed  to  come  out  only  at  night,  forgathering 
mainly  at  La  Boule. 

La  Boule  was  a  small  bar-casino  (two  roulette  tables) 
tucked  away  in  an  alley  darkly  shadowed  by  palms  and 
mango  trees,  its  door  guarded  by  an  African  with  a 
huge  billy  club.  Given  the  mood  I  was  in,  it  seemed  a 
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place  of  sinister  intrigue,  ruined  hopes,  and  existential 
despair,  the  perfect  setting  for  a  Humphrey  Bogart 
movie.  A  wooden  ceiling  fan  turned  slowly  overhead, 
stirring  the  smoke  in  the  flickering  light;  at  the  bar  a 
remarkable-looking  red-headed  mulatto  woman  with  blue 
lips  languorously  poured  drinks:  behind  the  beaded  cur- 
tain a  tall,  willowy  white  girl  with  dark  blond  hair  fall- 
ing over  her  eyes  was  croupier  at  the  one  roulette  table 
in  action.  She  turned  out  to  be  an  American,  a  former 
airline  stewardess  who  had  once  tried  to  cross  Africa  in 
a  Land  Rover  from  Dar-es-Salaam:  it  had  broken  down 
in  Kisangani  and  she  had  never  left.  She  was  now  the 
partner  and  mistress  of  La  Boule's  manager,  a  short, 
dapper  Greek  Cypriot  named  Philo  who  had  been  born 
in  Kisangani,  had  fled  it  several  times  during  its  various 
troubles,  and  had  decided  to  stay  on  as  the  assistant  to 
the  Zairians  who  had  been  put  in  as  boss  when  Mobutu 
nationalized  La  Boule.  When  I  came  in,  Philo  was  at 
the  roulette  table,  betting  and  losing  heavily  with  a  look 
of  utter  boredom  in  his  heavily  lidded  eyes. 

Throughout  the  night,  whites  drifted  into  the  casino. 
Philo  left  the  table  and  after  making  the  rounds  of  cus- 
tomers strutted  up  to  me  at  the  bar,  curious  about  a  new 
face  in  town.  When  he  learned  that  I  was  a  journalist 
he  launched  into  a  diatribe  against  journalists,  and 
when  he  learned  I  was  American  he  attacked  American 
policy  on  Cyprus.  He  seemed  determined  to  provoke  a 
quarrel,  any  quarrel  at  all,  as  if  it  were  the  only  way 
he  could  shatter  his  terrible  boredom,  feel  some  excite- 
ment, distract  himself.  Some  Belgians  joined  us  and  the 
conversation  shifted  to  something  about  BANC  member- 
ship cards.  I  couldn't  follow  the  sudden  jumble  of  ref- 
erences and  asides,  some  in  English,  most  in  French  and 
Flemish  and  Swahili.  and  I  asked  the  croupier.  Priscilla, 
to  explain  to  me  what  the  talk  was  about. 

It  seemed  that  a  cache  of  MNC  I  Mouvement  National 
Congolais  I  membership  cards  had  been  discovered  in 
one  of  the  outlying  townships  of  Kisangani  a  few  weeks 
before  I  arrived.  The  MNC  had  been  Lumumba's  po- 
litical party  Hong  since  outlawed),  and  during  the  Sim- 
ba  uprising  its  membership  cards  were  considered  pow- 
erful fetishes  bv  the  tribal  warriors.  The  discovers  of  a 


hidden  cache  of  them  now  had  sparked  a  panic  that  tb; 
Simbas  were  back,  massing  in  the  forests  on  the  edge  c 
the  city.  The  cards,  it  was  said,  were  being  used  to  n 
cruit  soldiers  for  the  savage  army,  and  stories  were  tol 
of  people  suddenly  vanishing  in  the  night.  The  white 
in  La  Boule  admitted  that  they  had  immediately  mad 
plans  to  flee  the  city:  there  was  a  scramble  for  bertl 
on  the  riverboats:  gasoline  was  hoarded  and  possession 
packed,  and  for  a  week  no  one  dared  go  out  after  darl 
Mobutu,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  murder  c 
Lumumba  and  thus  was  particularly  vulnerable  to 
threat  of  this  sort,  reacted  with  force:  he  sent  police  an 
soldiers  into  the  townships,  and  there  were  mass  arrest' 
beatings,  some  killings,  and  a  shakeup  of  the  militar 
and  civil  administration  of  the  region.  The  panic  ha 
much  subsided  by  the  time  I  got  there,  but  there  wa 
no  question  how  deep  violence,  or  fear  of  it.  ran  in  Ki 
sangani.  Many  of  the  whites  in  La  Boule  were  convince* 
that  the  Simbas.  or  terrorists  very  much  like  them,  wer 
lurking  out  there  in  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding 
jungle,  waiting  for  their  moment  to  strike. 


Three  priest 


THE  NEXT  day  I  crossed  the  river  to  the  city': 
left  bank  in  a  perilously  overcrowded  motor 
boat.  The  sky  was  leadenly  overcast — the  rain) 
season  was  closer  here  than  down  at  the  coas 
or  up  on  the  Shaba  plateau — and  the  riven 
about  a  half-mile  wide  from  bank  to  bank,  had  takei 
on  the  threatening  dark  color  of  the  low-hanging  clouds 
a  wet  wind  came  up,  roiling  the  water  into  choppy  waves 
which  lapped  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  A  few  eolonia 
villas  stood  on  the  rise  above  the  ferry  landing  on  the 
left  bank,  but  when  we  approached  them  I  saw  that  they 
too,  were  abandoned:  the  city  on  this  side  of  the  rivei 
was  mainly  an  African  township,  concrete  and  mud  hut* 
\sith  tin  roofs  sprawling  away  from  the  river  and  dis 
appearing  into  the  vegetation  of  the  rain  forest.  Thf 
main  structure  was  the  mission  of  the  priests  of  th( 
Sacred  Heart  Congregation,  a  compound  of  brick  build 
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and  tiled-roof  arcades  around  a  large  yellow-brick 
■ch,  set  in  a  lush  tropical  grove  of  mangoes,  frangi- 
,  locust  trees,  and  palms.  It,  too,  seemed  deserted, 
I  wandered  around  the  grounds  for  some  time,  peer- 
into  windows,  trying  gates,  knocking  on  doors,  with 
owing  feeling  of  unease. 

e  mission  had  suffered  one  of  the  worst  atrocities 
Simba  revolt.  During  the  110-day  siege  of  Stan- 
ille,  nuns  and  priests  from  the  forests  all  around  were 
Jided  up  and  herded  into  the  mission  compound  as 
Sages  against  any  attempt  to  break  the  Simbas"  hold 
a  the  citv.  W  hen  the  Belgian  and  Congolese  troops 
if  rated  Stanleyville,  they  made  their  attack  only  on 
■right  bank,  and  by  the  time  the  soldiers  had  crossed 

■  river  to  the  mission,  it  was  too  late:  fifty-seven  nuns 
m  priests  had  been  killed  and  eaten. 

■uddenly  a  young  blond  man  in  a  blue  sports  shirt 
m  khaki  trousers  appeared  in  the  gateway  to  the  mis- 
»i's  courtyard.  He  was  an  American,  Father  Dave, 
m  of  the  priests  at  the  mission,  and  he  invited  me  in 

■  a  beer.  We  were  joined  by  another  priest,  Father 
in.  an  Englishman  as  young  as  Father  Dave,  in  shorts 

■  a  red  flannel  shirt.  As  Father  Dave  explained,  the 
Aba  massacre  had  made  it  almost  impossible  to  re- 
fit priests  from  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth- 
Bnds,  the  countries  which  had  traditionally  supplied 
fi  Sacred  Heart  Congregation,  and  the  mission  now 

j  to  go  to  England  and  America  for  its  people, 
ather  Dave  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  mission  com- 
d,  proudly  showing  off  the  beautiful  brickwork  of 
church  and  its  bell  tower,  the  carefully  tended  flow- 
d  vegetable  gardens,  the  well-equipped  school  build- 
As  we  walked  around,  the  eerie  feeling  returned, 
place  was  so  expansive,  there  were  so  many  dor- 
ries  and  chapels  and  chambers  and  arbors,  and  they 
all  so  empty  in  the  gloom  of  the  lowering  sky.  The 
ers  and  sisters  and  brothers  who  were  meant  to  oc- 
it  all,  had  long  ago  been  killed  or  driven  away  and 
there  were  only  these  two  young  priests,  dressed  like 
ers  and  ignoring  any  threat  of  danger.  We  went 
the  cemetery,  and  as  we  moved  slowly  down  the 
of  starkly  simple,  identical  white  crosses,  Father 


Dave  said,  "It's  interesting  to  notice  the  dates.  You  see, 
they  either  died  very  young  or  very  old.  There  aren't 
too  many  in  between.  I  have  a  sort  of  theory  about  that. 
It's  the  first  years  that  are  the  killing  ones,  when  you 
still  don't  know  enough.  If  you  get  through  those  first 
years  and  learn  what  you  have  to  learn,  then  you're  all 
right  and  will  live  for  a  very  long  time.'"  I  asked  him 
then  how  long  he  had  been  in  Kisangani.  "Six  years," 
he  replied.  He  paused  for  a  moment  and  smiled.  "Ac- 
cording to  my  theory,  if  I  make  it  through  the  next  four 
years  I'm  going  to  be  all  right." 


A mile  OR  so  upriver  from  the  mission  is  the 
W  agenia  cataract,  named  for  the  tribe  of  fish- 
ermen who  live  along  its  banks.  A  network  of 
rock  reefs,  which  jut  out  from  the  banks,  and 
huge,  isolated  boulders  and  forested  islands, 
whkh  crop  up  in  midstream,  break  up  the  river's  flow 
and  send  the  water  rushing  in  several  directions  at  once, 
creating  a  swirling,  roaring  mass  of  white-water  rapids. 

W  agenia  is  the  last  of  the  seven  cataracts  of  the  Stan- 
ley Falls,  which  begin  at  Lbundu  i  formerly  Ponthier- 
ville  i  and  which,  although  nowhere  near  as  astounding  as 
the  cataracts  of  Livingstone  Falls,  are  nevertheless  rough 
enough  to  make  this  stretch  of  the  river  unnavigable.  To 
get  around  them,  the  Belgians  laid  a  railway  in  the 
early  1900s  which,  when  I  took  it.  didn't  appear  to  have 
been  much  improved  upon  since.  The  train  left  from  the 
station  on  Kisangani's  left  bank  at  7:00  a.m.  and  took 
twenty-eight  maddening  hours  to  crawl  eighty-five  miles 
through  the  steaming  jungle  to  Lbundu.  For  another  200 
miles  up  the  Lualaba  from  Lbundu  the  river  is  once 
again  navigable,  and  it  was  my  plan  to  catch  the  boat 
that  I  had  heard  traveled  this  stretch.  But  when  I  got 
to  Lbundu  I  discovered  that  the  boat  had  sunk  some 
months  before  and  hadn't  been  replaced.  A  dredger 
periodically  made  the  trip  and  was  said  to  carry  passen- 
gers, but  no  one  had  the  least  idea  when  it  could  next 
be  expected  in  Lbundu:  it  might  be  months.  It  seemed 
I  was  stranded  in  the  small  jungle  river  town  for  the 
time  being  and.  so.  with  an  introduction  from  Father 
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Dave,  I  went  to  the  Sacred  Heart  mission  there  in 
search  of  lodging. 

The  priest  at  the  mission,  Father  James,  was  as  unlike 
Father  Dave  or  Father  John  as  one  could  imagine.  He 
was  a  squat,  powerfully  built  Luxembourger  in  his  late 
fifties,  with  a  chest-length  gray  beard;  and  when  he 
stepped  out  into  the  sun  to  greet  me  he  slapped  a  bat- 
tered canvas  hat  on  his  closely  cropped  hair,  looking 
very  much  like  my  idea  of  a  nineteenth-century  explorer. 
Father  James  had  been  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Sim- 
ba  massacre,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  to  return. 
The  more  I  got  to  know  him,  the  more  I  wondered  why 
on  earth  he  had  ever  come  back.  He  seemed  to  hate 
everything  about  the  place,  especially  his  flock.  Pointing 
out  a  tribesman  to  me,  he  hissed  bitterly,  "That  one, 
there,  he  was  a  Simba,  you  can  bet  on  it.  If  he  had  had 
the  chance,  he  would  have  murdered  me  and  cut  me  into 
little  pieces  just  like  they  did  to  all  my  confreres.  Look  at 
him.  He  wishes  right  now  to  do  that  to  me.  And  one  day 
he  will,  you'll  see."  The  mission  had  a  twelve-ton  diesel 
freight  boat  resembling  the  African  Queen  which  the 
priest  used  to  make  the  rounds  of  his  parish.  "If  you 
come  along  with  me,"  he  said,  "you  will  see  the  real 
Congo."  Although  the  way  he  said  it  sounded  more  like 
a  threat  than  an  invitation,  I  decided  to  go  along. 

Father  James's  parishioners  were  mainly  Metoko, 
Lengola,  and  Bakuma;  they  were  descendants  of  the 
cannibals  Stanley  fought  off  in  his  passage  down  this 
stretch  of  the  river,  and  according  to  the  priest,  had 
not  completely  given  up  the  practice  of  their  ancestors. 
The  other  main  tribe  in  this  region  is  the  Ngwana.  They, 
however,  are  Muslims,  converted  to  Islam  by  the  Arab 
slavers  who  followed  Stanley  down  the  Lualaba.  Father 
James  told  me  that  these  people  continue  to  slave,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  selling  children  now  and  again  to 
the  traders  who  supply  the  courts  and  harems  of  Arabia. 

I  decided  that,  if  the  stories  of  slaving  and  cannibal- 
ism were  true,  the  reason  must  be  the  people's  desperate 
poverty.  For  all  its  lush  vegetation,  the  equatorial  rain 
forest  is  a  killing  place  to  live.  Its  marshes  and  swamps 
breed  dreadful  diseases — malaria,  sleeping  sickness, 
schistosomiasis,  river  blindness,  blackwater  fever.  Its 
trees  stand  200  feet  tall,  and  the  intertwined  branches 
and  lianas  and  vines  form  dense  canopies  that  shut  out 
the  sun  and  sky.  The  raising  of  crops  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  what  little  the  tribesmen  manage  to  plant — 
patches  of  manioc,  banana  trees,  pineapples — is  forever 
being  destroyed  by  the  herds  of  elephants  which  roam 
the  forest.  The  tribesmen  seek  to  even  the  balance  by 
digging  pit  traps,  covering  them  with  brush,  and  pounc- 
ing with  spears  on  the  elephants  that  fall  into  them. 


The  man  who  stayed  too  long 


When  I  GOT  BACK  to  Kisangani,  the  boat  for 
Kinshasa  was  in  port.  It  had  arrived  the 
night  before,  and  a  great  crowd  had  gath- 
ered outside  the  harbor  gate,  hundreds  of 
Africans  in  brightly  colored  shirts  and 
blouses  with  bundles  of  luggage  piled  all  around.  Kiosks 
and  stalls  had  sprung  up  on  the  quay  and  the  mob  of 


people  milled  about  them  excitedly,  buying  provisio  I 
for  the  river  trip.  The  agent  in  the  shipping  offil 
couldn't  tell  me  when  the  boat  would  depart;  it  was  ufl< 
likely  to  be  that  day,  he  said,  but  it  might  be  the  ne— 
day,  or  possibly  the  day  after. 

I  met  Citizen  Tshibembe,  a  government  official,  til: 
next  morning  in  the  Zaire  Palace,  where  I  had  decidw 
to  stay  while  waiting  for  the  boat  to  depart.  Durum 
breakfast,  a  terrific  commotion  had  erupted  in  tlM: 
street  outside,  and  I  had  gone  to  the  window,  aloil 
with  some  other  diners,  to  see  what  it  was  about.  AcroB 
from  the  hotel  was  a  PetroZaire  gas  station  at  which  m 
long  queue  had  formed,  carrying  tins,  bottles,  bucketB: 
pans,  and  every  other  sort  of  receptacle.  When  the  g;l: 
station  had  opened,  the  queue  had  turned  into  a  stampe  M 
ing  mob  and  the  neighborhood  rang  with  the  angm 
shouting.  "What's  going  on?"  I  asked  Tshibembe,  wlM 
was  standing  next  to  me.  He  explained  that  Kisangail 
had  been  suffering  an  acute  gasoline  shortage  in  receiM 
weeks  but  the  riverboat  had  brought  in  a  shipment  ail 
what  we  were  witnessing  was  the  panicked  rush  to  g  t 
some  of  it.  "The  people  need  gasoline  very  much,"  \m 
said,  turning  away  from  the  window.  "They  use  it  f<  ) 
cooking  and  lighting  and  transport  and  many  oth<l 
things."  And,  continuing  to  talk  as  we  moved  back  tl 
our  breakfasts,  he  invited  me  to  join  him  at  his  tabll 

What  was  striking  about  Tshibembe  was  his  clothing! 
he  wore  a  Chinese-style  suit  and  a  lapel  pin  bearinl 
the  picture  of  President  Mobutu.  It  was  a  fashion  ill 
troduced  by  Mobutu  after  his  visit  to  Peking  and  Nortl 
Korea  in  1974  and  taken  up  by  the  ranking  officials  cl 
his  party,  the  Movement  for  the  Popular  Revolutiorl 
Given  Tshibembe's  position  and  attire,  I  expected  hirl 
to  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  party  line  and  thertl 
fore  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  direction  our  brealJ 
fast  table  conversation  took. 

From  talking  about  the  gasoline  shortage,  Tshibembi 
went  on  to  say  that  Kisangani  was  suffering  from  othel 
shortages  as  well — beer,  for  example.  To  some  extenll 
he  said,  the  gasoline  shortage  was  understandable;  thl 
only  practical  way  to  get  gasoline  to  the  city  was  t<| 
barge  it  up  the  Congo,  and  at  this  time  of  year  the  rivej 
was  slow  and  studded  with  sandbars  and  the  boats  ofteil 
had  difficulty  making  their  way  up  it.  But  he  thought  th  l 
shortage  of  beer  completely  unforgivable  and  far  morj 
representative  of  all  the  shortages  that  plagued  the  city 
The  reason  for  the  beer  shortage  was  simple:  there  wa 
a  shortage  of  malt  at  the  breweries  in  Kisangani.  An( 
why  was  there  a  shortage  of  malt  at  the  breweries?  Be 
cause  the  brewery  manager  hadn't  ordered  any.  And  wlr 
hadn't  he  ordered  any?  Because  he  had  taken  the  mone) 
allocated  for  that  purpose  and  used  it  for  his  own  privat< 
pleasures.  And  who  was  this  brewery  manager?  Why 
he  was  an  uncle  of  Mobutu's  whom  Mobutu  had  put  ir 
charge  when  he  nationalized  the  Belgian  beer  companies 
in  the  city  and  therefore  could  get  away  with  anything 

In  his  view,  Tshibembe  continued,  the  corrupt  misman 
agement  of  the  Kisangani  brewery  by  Mobutu's  unch 
was  all  too  typical  of  what  was  happening  throughout 
the  country.  More  often  than  not,  he  said,  the  companies 
taken  over  by  the  state  were  given  to  unqualified  people 
as  rewards  for  their  support  of  Mobutu,  to  do  with  as] 
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y  liked.  As  a  result,  businesses  all  over  the  country 
re  being  run  into  the  ground,  and  the  nation's  econo- 
was  in  deep  trouble.  And  so,  Tshibembe  thought, 
5  Mobutu. 

^hen  Mobutu  first  came  to  power  by  a  bloodless  coup 
tat  in  1965  (he  had  been  head  of  the  Army  until 
n),  the  country  had  suffered  through  five  years  of 
age  bloodshed — the  Katanga  secession,  Lumumba's 
rder,  the  Simba  uprising,  and  countless  horrible  trib- 
iwars.  In  Tshibembe's  opinion,  Mobutu  deserves  full 
dit  for  doing  what  no  other  leader  had  been  able  to 
since  independence:  bring  law  and  order  to  the  Con- 
river  basin  and  get  its  200  tribes  to  live  together  in 
ative  harmony.  To  accomplish  this,  he  moved  with 
hless  determination:  he  dismissed  the  parliament, 
a  new  constitution  written  that  established  him  as 
solute  dictator,  created  a  single,  all-powerful  political 
rty,  banned  all  opposition,  did  away  with  elections, 
»k  control  of  the  press,  set  a  secret  police  to  keeping 
»s  on  dissidents,  and  eliminated  all  other  vestiges  of 
nocratic  government.  To  be  sure,  Tshibembe  said,  not 
jryone  (and  least  of  all  himself)  was  pleased  with 
:se  totalitarian  means,  but  the  need  for  peace  was  so 
?at  that  any  method  that  accomplished  it  was  sure  to 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  and,  indeed,  Mobutu's  pop- 
irity  soared.  Throughout  the  Sixties  and  into  the  early 
iventies,  he  built  himself  up  into  a  godlike  paramount 
ieftain  over  the  200  tribes.  His  picture  was  displayed 
sry where;  his  words  and  teachings  were  emblazoned 
billboards;  monuments  celebrating  him  and  his  party 
re  built  even  in  the  smallest  jungle  villages;  he  was 
idressed  by  such  honorifics  as  Founder  of  the  Nation, 
dde  of  the  People,  Indefatigable  Crusader.  "Had  he 
fpped  aside  then,"  Tshibembe  said,  "he  would  have 
en  remembered  as  our  greatest  hero,  greater  even  than 
imumba." 

But  he  didn't  step  aside,  and,  at  least  in  Tshibembe's 
anion,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  the  country  that, 
ter  ten  years  in  power,  Mobutu  had  overstayed  his  wel- 
me.  His  totalitarian  methods  and  self-exaltation  had 
*un  to  rankle,  but  the  main  reason  for  the  disenchant- 
ent  with  Mobutu  in  the  last  year  or  so  was  the  rapidly 
Drsening  state  of  Zaire's  economy.  To  some  extent, 
libembe  conceded,  the  country's  rising  unemployment, 
mpant  inflation,  and  stagnating  production  were  re- 
ts of  factors  beyond  Mobutu's  control — the  world 
onomy,  the  war  in  neighboring  Angola,  the  fall  in  cop- 
r  prices  on  the  international  market — but  nevertheless 
obutu  could  fairly  be  blamed  for  compounding  Zaire's 
ficulties,  Tshibembe  insisted,  by  his  self-serving  poli- 
For  one  thing,  there  was  the  shameful  abuse  of  the 
itionalization  scheme;  for  another,  the  enormous  and 
inecessary  expense  of  the  Inga-Shaba  power  line,  which 
drained  Zaire's  precious  hard-currency  reserves  to 
iy  for  the  consolidation  of  Mobutu's  control  over  the 
untry. 

Not  long  before  I  arrived  in  Zaire,  an  attempted  coup 
a  clique  of  young  Army  officers  had  been  uncovered, 
lich  resulted  in  a  purge  of  the  military  and,  more  im- 
rtant,  raised  serious  questions  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
rmy,  which  had  been  considered  one  of  the  main  sup- 
jrts  of  Mobutu's  power.  Now,  listening  to  Tshibembe, 
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I  couldn't  help  wondering  whether  there  weren't  simi- 
lar questions  to  be  asked  about  Mobutu's  other  main- 
stay, his  ostensibly  monolithic  political  party.  Was  Tshi- 
bembe to  be  dismissed  as  an  isolated  exception,  or  did 
his  remarkably  outspoken  criticism  of  Mobutu  mean  that 
a  growing  number  of  younger  party  officials,  like  the 
Army  officers,  believed  that  Mobutu's  time  had  come 
and  were  willing  to  attempt  doing  something  about  it? 


Two  DAYS  after  its  arrival  at  Kisangani,  the 
Major  Vangu  was  at  last  ready  to  depart  for 
Kinshasa.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  harbor 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  passengers,  who  had 
camped  on  the  quay  for  the  past  forty-eight 
hours,  stormed  onto  the  pier  in  a  wild  melee  of  shoving 
and  shouting.  The  boarding  took  three  hours.  Besides 
the  mass  of  people  who  had  to  get  on,  there  was  cargo 
to  be  loaded;  the  giant  tripod  dockside  cranes  lowered 
pallets  stacked  with  sacks  of  flour  and  rice  and  crates 
of  produce  into  the  boat's  holds;  two  automobiles  were 
lashed  to  the  deck;  as  this  was  also  the  mail  boat,  we 
had  to  wait  for  the  canvas  postal  sacks  to  be  brought 
on;  then  at  the  last  moment  a  police  bus  drove  onto  the 
pier,  and  a  gang  of  Senegalese  diamond  smugglers  were 
marched  aboard  under  guard  for  deportation  through 
Kinshasa. 

The  Major  Vangu  was  named  after  a  hero  of  the  war 
against  the  Simbas,  as  are  all  the  Congo  passenger  boats, 
by  order  of  Mobutu.  I  had  never  seen  a  vessel  of  its  de- 
sign before,  but  I  learned,  during  a  visit  later  with  the 
captain  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Congo;  in  one  variation  or  another  it  sails  on  rivers 
throughout  the  world  and  is  known  as  an  integrated  tow 
boat.  The  main  unit  was  a  stepped-back,  four-deck  push- 
er boat  containing,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  bridge,  of- 
ficers' quarters,  the  first-class  passenger  cabins,  and,  on 
the  lowest  deck,  the  crews'  quarters  and  the  engine  room. 
Lashed  to  the  squared-off  prow  of  this  unit  was  a  two- 
deck  barge  containing  the  second-  and  third-class  pas- 
senger cabins  and  onto  the  front  of  that  a  single-deck 
open  cargo  barge  had  been  lashed. 

I  had  one  of  the  first-class  cabins,  which  lived  up  to 
the  dire  warnings  I  had  received  from  other  whites  in 
Kisangani.  The  sink  and  toilet  functioned  only  sporadi- 
cally, one  light  bulb  was  missing  and  the  other  was 
burned  out,  the  linen  on  the  cot  was  pathetically  frayed, 
there  were  plenty  of  roaches  and  an  occasional  rat.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  the  height  of  luxury  compared  with 
the  tiny  second-  and  third-class  cabins,  which  had  no 
electricity  or  plumbing  at  all.  While  we  were  still  tied 
up  at  the  dock,  passengers  scrambled  over  the  rail  and 
collected  bilge  water  for  their  washing.  Open  fires  were 
built  on  the  deck  over  which  women  began  preparing 
food  for  the  first  of  the  journey's  meals.  Straw  was 
stuffed  into  sacks  and  dragged  into  the  cabins  to  be  used 
as  mattresses;  curtains  were  improvised  from  strips  of 
cloth  to  provide  a  measure  of  privacy  for  the  half-dozen 
or  so  people  who  occupied  each  cabin;  bundles  and 
packages  and  baskets  and  boxes  were  piled  high  in  the 
narrow  passageways,  turning  them  into  impassable  mazes. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  with  the  sky's  morning  overcast 
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A  MONTH  ON  THE  CONGO  RIVER  

shredding  and  the  oppressive  equatorial  heat  coming 
through,  the  loading  was  completed,  and  the  boat  pushed 
out  into  the  river.  It  was  beginning  a  journey  of  more 
than  1,000  miles  down  the  longest  navigable  stretch  of 
the  Congo.  When  Stanley,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery 
down  the  Congo,  made  the  same  trip,  it  took  him  seven 
weeks.  The  Major  I  angu  would  take  seven  days. 

W  hen  the  boat  departed,  the  dining  room  was  locked, 
and  the  cots  in  the  cabins  were  being  made  up  by  two 
harried  stewards,  so  the  first-class  passengers  circled  the 
deck  aimlessly,  seeming  not  to  know  where  to  go,  what 
to  do,  or  in  which  direction  to  look.  Most  seemed  to 
be  government  or  party  officials  or  police  officers,  some 
traveling  with  their  families;  there  were  two  teachers 
from  the  university  in  Kinshasa  returning  for  the  start 
of  the  semester,  a  rather  blowsy  woman  whom  I  at  first 
took  to  be  a  prostitute,  traveling  with  a  baby  chimpan- 
zee, and  a  beautiful  young  married  couple,  both  physi- 
cians, returning  from  a  honeymoon  trip  at  the  \  irunga 
Game  Park  in  Kivu;  the  few  wrhites  aboard  besides  my- 
self included  three  nuns  from  the  Sacred  Heart  mission 
and  two  Dutch  doctors  on  their  way  home  after  com- 
pleting a  two-year  contract  at  a  mission  hospital  near 
Isiro,  in  the  jungles  north  of  Kisangani.  As  the  boat 
picked  up  speed,  to  about  ten  knots,  we  passed  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Lindi  River,  a  couple  of  miles  below 
Kisangani,  where  the  water  hyacinth  enters  the  Congo 
and,  as  it  flourishes  and  mats  into  large  floating  islands, 
begins  to  pose  navigational  problems  for  the  riverboat 
captains.  A  swarm  of  orange  and  blue  butterflies  flew  out 
from  the  forests  along  the  bank  and  followed  the  boat 
for  a  while.  I  decided  to  go  up  to  the  bridge  and  intro- 
duce myself  to  the  captain. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Major  Vangu  had  two  captains, 
each  commanding  a  twelve-hour  watch.  The  captain  on 
duty  when  I  went  up  to  the  bridge  was  Moma  Bowam- 
pamba-\^  iolumbu,  a  Mongo  from  Mobutu's  hometown  of 
Lisala  (two  days"  journey  downriver  from  Kisangani  i. 
A  small,  wiry,  cheerful  man  in  his  late  fifties  with  tattoo 
scars  across  his  high,  prominent  cheekbones,  he  claimed 
proudly  to  have  known  Mobutu  when  they  were  both 
schoolboys  in  Lisala.  "But  we  parted  ways  forever,"  he 
said,  "when  he  joined  the  Force  Publique  [the  precur- 
sor of  the  present  Zaire  Army]  and  I  joined  Otraco  [the 
Belgian's  colonial  river  transport  monopoly]."' 

The  Major  Vangu  was  one  of  seven  similar  passenger 
boats  I  and  one  of  three  sailing  between  Kinshasa  and 
Kisangani  I  that  Onatra  I  Zaire's  nationalized  version  of 
Otraco  i  operated  on  the  8.000  miles  of  navigable  in- 
land waterways  formed  by  the  Congo  and  its  network 
of  tributaries.  All  of  the  boats  dated  back  to  the  Bel- 
gian colonial  period,  and  every  item  on  board — dishes, 
flatware,  linen — was  still  marked  with  the  Otraco  in- 
signia rather  than  Onatra's.  Nor  had  any  more  substan- 
tial changes  been  made  since  independence:  indeed,  the 
fleet  had  steadily  diminished  and  deteriorated.  The  Ma- 
jor Vangu,  for  instance,  used  to  sail  between  Kinshasa 
and  Ilebo  (formerly  Port  Franqui)  on  the  Kasai  River, 
but  one  of  the  Kinshasa-Kisangani  boats  had  recently 
sunk,  and  the  Major  Vangu  was  put  on  the  Congo  run 
to  replace  it.  The  Major  Vangu  itself  had  not  been  re- 
placed on  the  Kasai. 


Moma  considered  it  a  terrible  mistake  that  the  cou 
try's  river  transport  was  being  allowed  to  languish  ai 
decline  in  this  wray.  The  network  of  rivers  and  trib 
taries  fans  out  into  virtually  every  corner  of  the  cou 
try.  like  the  veins  of  a  great  leaf,  and  offers  the  cheape 
and  most  convenient  means  of  transport  and  commur 
cation  in  a  land  where  roads  and  railways  are  hard 
build  and  even  harder  to  maintain.  As  a  dramatic  illu 
tration  of  the  importance  of  river  transport  in  Zaire  ar 
the  need  for  more  and  better  riverboats.  Moma  on 
had  to  point  down  from  the  wheelhouse  to  the  mob  i 
people  crawling  over  the  barges  and  decks  below.  The: 
were  more  than  500  passengers  on  the  Major  Vangu,  1 
said,  all  of  whom  had  had  to  wait  weeks  if  not  montfc 
to  book  passage,  and  there  would  be  twice  that  mai 
on  board  before  the  boat  had  made  all  its  ports  of  cj 
and  reached  Kinshasa.  Meanwhile,  thousands  more  fn 
to  mention  hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo )  had  been  left  h 
hind  because  there  weren't  enough  boats  scheduled  re 
ularly  or  reliably  enough  to  take  them.  "We  could  n 
boats  everv  dav  between  Kisangani  and  Kinshasa  ar 
keep  them  full,"  Moma  said.  "What  we  need  is  at  lea 
ten  more  boats  on  the  river.  Why  don"t  we  ever  ha* 
any  money  for  something  so  important?" 


A  floating  bazat 


THE  RIVER  STEADILY  WIDENED.  It  would  alwa* 
be  difficult  throughout  the  journey  to  judge  ju 
how  wide  it  really  was  at  any  point  because  i 
this  stretch  the  Congo  is  studded  with  thousam 
of  sizable  islands  I  4.000  by  one  count  i  whic 
sometimes  appear  to  form  an  opposite  bank,  at  othe: 
the  confluence  with  a  tributary.  Moma  showed  me  on  h 
charts  that  the  river  would  broaden  from  about  a  hal 
mile  at  Kisangani  to  as  much  as  nine  miles,  and  the  bo; 
weaved  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  from  one  island  1 
another,  following  the  path  of  the  channel  marker 
There  was  a  radar  unit  on  the  bridge,  but  it  had  broke 
down  years  before  and  never  been  repaired,  so  Mont 
navigated  by  the  barrel  buoys  in  the  water  and  the  blacl 
and-white  signals  attached  to  trees  along  the  shore.  Du 
ing  the  day,  these  channel  markers  were  easy  enough  1 
see:  at  night,  the  captain  of  the  watch  would  sweep  tl 
water  and  shoreline  with  the  beams  of  two  powerfi 
searchlights  in  order  to  find  them:  if  hie  couldn't,  he  ha 
to  stop.  In  this  stretch,  the  Congo's  channels  aren 
dredged:  they  form  naturally  under  the  force  of  the  rr> 
er's  current,  shifting  with  the  silt  and  mud  of  its  bo 
torn.  Onatra  survey  teams  are  responsible  for  keepin 
track  of  these  changes  and  reposting  the  channel  marl 
ers  to  correspond  to  them,  but  apparently  this  isn  t  a 
ways  done  as  accuratelv  as  it  should  be  and  Moma  coi 
stantly  worried  about  running  aground  on  sandbars  t 
ripping  open  the  boat's  bottom  on  rocks. 

Around  four  in  the  afternoon,  cliffs  reared  up  alon 
the  right  bank,  brightly  striped  with  red  and  purpl 
and  yellow  clay  layers.  This  proved  to  be  the  approac' 
to  Yamgambi,  the  first  town  since  Kisangani.  As  W 
moved  abreast  of  its  harbor,  about  two  dozen  canoes  sue 
denly  sprang  into  view,  all  paddling  toward  us  furiousl) 
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standing  oarsmen  yelling  frantically  to  attract  our 
;ntion.    1    instinctively   took   a   step   or   two  back 
m  the  rail,  thinking  this  was  what  the  warrior  tribes- 
Wn  of  the  river  must  have  looked  like  when  they 
■  icked  Stanley.  Like  Stanley's,  our  boat  didn't  stop  to 
■et  the  assault.  The  canoes  came  slamming  up  against 
m-  prow,  and,  as  we  kept  moving  downriver,  they  slid 
■:k  along  the  side,  the  oarsmen  grappling  and  lunging 
■the  lower-deck  rails,  trying  to  catch  on  to  our  boat 
■1  prevent  it  from  passing  them  by.  Men  leapt  reck- 
■;ly  from  the  canoes  to  our  deck;  lines  and  hawsers 
-■re  tossed  aboard  to  be  fastened;  bilge  water  spouting 
■m  the  side  of  our  boat  swamped  two  canoes,  setting 
ir  oarsmen  to  bailing  desperately;  another  overturned 
[irely  and  three  people  fell  in  the  river  and  floated 
ay,  crying  out  unhappily.  There  was  a  terrific  amount 
snouting,  but  then,  after  only  a  few  minutes,  most  of 
canoes  managed  to  tie  on  to  the  Major  Vangu,  two 
1  three  deep  along  the  side  and,  while  being  carried 
ther  downriver,  their  occupants  threw  goods  for  sale 
:o  our  lower  deck — bundles  of  manioc,  stacks  of  sugar 
ae,  coconuts  and  pineapples,  freshly  caught  capitaines 
kind  of  perch)  and  huge  100-  and  150-pound  catfish. 
The  joatmen  were  Lokele.  Though  a  relatively  small 
De,  they  are  stretched  in  a  thin  line  of  villages  along 
:  river's  banks  (some,  in  fact,  live  aboard  their  canoes 
jder  thatched  roofs,  like  the  sampan-dwellers  of  Hong 
tag)  and  dominate  trade  on  the  Congo  for  hundreds 
miles.  Indeed,  from  Yamgambi  on  our  boat  was  never 
hout  at  least  a  dozen  and  sometimes  as  many  as  100 
kele  canoes  tied  up  alongside,  night  and  day,  fair 
ather  and  foul.  These  tribesmen  are  famous  for  their 
tlking"  drums — I  soon  listened  for  the  message  the 
lms  were  sending  downriver  about  us  at  every  stop 
so  that  at  every  village  the  Lokele  were  expecting  us 
,d  had  their  canoes  loaded  and  ready  to  meet  the  boat, 
lat  they  brought  on  board  at  different  villages  re- 
lated the  changing  nature  of  the  country  we  were  pass- 
\  through:  manioc  and  sugar  cane  gave  way  to  bana- 
s  and  avocados,  pineapples  and  coconuts  to  tangerines 
d  peanuts:  there  was  palm  oil  for  cooking  at  one  point 
d  baskets  of  live  grubs  for  frying  at  another;  the 
shly  caught  fish  gave  way  to  smoked  fish  and  live  eels, 
:n  to  smoked  eels  and  fresh-killed  monkeys,  then 
:oked  monkeys  and  live  forest  pigs  and  crocodile  eggs 
d  butchered  antelope,  all  beautifully  packaged  in  raf- 
baskets  and  palm-leaf  sacks.  But  the  special  clever- 
5S  of  the  Lokele  as  traders,  and  the  reason  they  so 
uiopolized  the  river  trade,  was  demonstrated  by  their 
erring  sense  of  what  was  most  in  demand.  For  exam- 
,;,  at  Yamgambi,  they  brought  on  wicker-and-bamboo 
airs  and  stools;  since,  as  the  Lokele  well  knew,  there 
re  no  deck  chairs  on  the  boat,  these  were  eagerly 
apped  up  by  the  passengers  at  outrageous  prices. 
The  )resence  of  the  Lokele  sharply  focused  the  rest- 
s  and  disoriented  atmosphere  on  the  boat.  Thereaf- 
",  the  chief  occupation  on  the  journey  became  trading. 
ie  lower  decks  and  cargo  barge  turned  into  a  floating 
zaar.  Stalls  selling  manufactured  goods  were  set  up 
the  passageways,  barbers  and  hairdressers  went  into 
siness,  laundries  materialized,  butchers  prepared  the 
imal  carcasses  brought  aboard,  cooks  served  meals 


from  open  fires,  beer  parlors  sprang  into  action  com- 
plete with  brassy  music  from  transistor  radios,  and  the 
buying  and  selling  proceeded  at  a  relentless  pace  around 
the  clock. 

I  quickly  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  learned 
how  to  go  about  it  from  the  blowsy  lady  with  the  chimp. 
Her  name  was  Francine  (the  chimp's  Budu),  and  she 
wasn't  a  prostitute  at  all  but  a  trader  who  regularly 
traveled  the  Congo  riverboats  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  Lokele.  What  you  had  to  do,  she  showed 
me,  was  watch  the  canoes  as  they  drew  alongside  and 
pick  out  the  one  that  carried  what  you  wanted,  then 
fling  some  personal  item  into  it  even  before  it  tied  onto 
the  boat.  This  gave  you  the  first  right  to  bargain  for  the 
goods  in  the  canoe  once  the  Lokele  trader  got  them  on 
board.  If  you  failed  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  price 
he  was  free  to  move  on  and  bargain  with  someone  else, 
but,  though  there  was  sure  to  be  a  lot  of  angry  shouting, 
derisive  laughter,  marching  away  and  other  histrionics 
in  the  process,  agreement  was  usually  reached  with  the 
first  bidder.  The  trick,  Francine  explained,  was  to  offer 
one-third  of  the  price  the  seller  first  asked  and  eventual- 
ly settle  at  one-half. 

More  often  than  not  the  Lokele  didn't  take  the  money 
away;  he'd  turn  around  and  buy  goods  that  were  being 
sold  on  the  boat  by  the  passengers — salt,  sugar,  cig- 
arettes, matches,  cloth,  wire,  nails,  soap,  razor  blades — 
sometimes  for  his  own  use  but  mostly  to  sell  or  barter 
at  a  profit  to  tribesmen  upcountry  or  along  the  tributary 
rivers.  In  this  way,  he  brought  the  products  of  the  out- 
side world  to  the  otherwise  isolated  rain  forests  of  the 
Congo  interior.  The  boat's  marketplace  worked  just  as 
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well  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The  goods  purchased 
by  the  passengers  were  always  far  cheaper  upriver  than 
down.  For  example,  Francine  pointed  out,  the  smoked 
monkeys  she  had  bought  near  Isangi  for  two  zaires 
apiece  would  fetch  twelve  zaires  in  Kinshasa;  the  100- 
pound  capitoine  for  which  she  had  paid  twenty  zaires 
would  bring  eighty,  and  the  crocodile  eggs  at  fifteen  ma- 
kuta  apiece  (but,  she  cautioned,  you  had  to  be  careful 
and  check  that  there  really  was  something  inside  by  hold- 
ing them  up  to  the  sun)  would  sell  for  50  makuta  in  the 
capital.  Indeed,  so  profitable  was  this  business  that,  as 
I  soon  realized,  there  was  a  regular  sorority  of  profes- 
sionals like  Francine  on  board  for  that  sole  purpose. 

AT  BUMBA,  OUR  second  port  of  call  (I  had 
slept  through  the  first,  Basoko),  another  barge 
of  second-  and  third-class  cabins,  overflowing 
with  passengers,  was  lashed  alongside  the 
first,  and  more  cargo  was  loaded  onto  the  lead 
barge.  The  added  people  and  goods  served  to  spur  the 
vitality  of  the  ceaseless  trading,  and  I  was  amazed  to 
see  how,  despite  the  fearful  overcrowding,  the  people  re- 
tained their  good  humor. 

The  third  night  out,  the  rains  came.  Each  day  had 
been  increasingly  overcast;  the  mornings  had  been 
shrouded  in  fog  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
the  hyacinth  islands  floating  by  the  boat,  and  the  fog 
lingered  through  the  afternoons.  Toward  dawn  of  the 
third  morning,  the  fog  had  closed  in  so  totally  that  the 
captain,  unable  to  penetrate  it  with  the  boat's  search- 
lights, turned  upriver  and  anchored  to  wait  for  the  first 
light.  The  day  dawned  remarkably  cool;  a  fresh  wind 
came  up,  which  blew  the  fog  away  but  the  sky  lowered 
leadenly  as  we  headed  downriver  once  again.  We  were 
moving  toward  the  rain;  I  could  see  it  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  luminous  gray  sheet  slanting  down  over  the  jun- 
gle. A  barge  passed  us  going  upriver  carrying  a  moun- 
tain of  beer  crates,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  the 
deck  were  wet  with  a  fine  drizzle.  The  canoes  kept  com- 
ing out  to  the  boat,  tying  on  and  hauling  their  goods 
aboard,  and  everything  glistening  and  wet.  The  day 
steadily  darkened  under  the  lowering  sky,  creating  an 
eerie,  uncanny  gloom  of  false  night.  Then,  around  four 
in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  sudden,  frightening  bolt 
of  lightning  followed  immediately  by  a  stunning  crash 
of  thunder,  and  in  that  moment  the  sky  seemed  to  crack 
open  and  a  furious  rainstorm  smashed  down.  Everyone 
dashed  for  cover.  The  boat  slowed  against  the  onslaught; 
the  captain  switched  on  the  two  searchlights,  and  the 
beams  swept  helplessly  against  the  impenetrable  curtain 
of  rain,  hunting  for  the  channel  markers  along  the  jun- 
gled  shore  and  in  the  rain-battered,  turbulent  river.  It 
was  no  use;  nothing  could  be  seen.  The  captain  reversed 
the  engine  and  began  backing  away,  then  turned  up- 
stream and  eased  the  boat  toward  an  island,  there  to 
anchor  and  wait  out  the  storm. 

I  remained  on  deck  for  a  bit,  fascinated;  I  had  never 
experienced  a  storm  of  such  incredible  power  before. 
All  the  passengers  had  vanished  and  the  boat,  for  the 
first  time,  had  fallen  into  total  silence.  The  only  sounds 
were  the  hammering  of  the  rain,  like  a  million  machine 


guns  firing,  and  the  cracks  of  thunder  and  lightning,  1U 
a  terrible  artillery  barrage,  which,  curiously,  only  serve 
to  underscore  the  tense  human  silence  that  had  fallei 
a  silence  that  gripped  not  only  the  boat  but  the  river  an 
the  jungle  all  around.  There  was  a  small  village  on  tl 
island  against  which  we  had  anchored,  partially  lit  b 
the  boat's  starboard  searchlight.  The  huts  were  made  c 
bamboo  covered  with  thatch  and  set  on  stilts,  and  I  coul 
make  out  the  figures  of  tribesmen  huddled  in  one  c 
them.  Fishing  nets  hung  from  a  bamboo  crossbar  an 
the  canoes  drawn  up  on  the  swampy  bank  were  filled  wit 
water.  I  saw  a  crocodile  slide  into  the  black  ooze  of  th 
river,  and,  shivering,  I  turned  back  into  the  dining  roon 
where  most  of  the  first-class  passengers  had  gathered  t 
escape  the  storm. 

The  two  Dutch  doctors  were  sitting  at  a  table  with  th 
honeymooning  Zairian  couple,  both  of  whom  practice 
medicine  in  Kinshasa,  talking  about  the  Dutch  doctor 
experiences  at  the  mission  hospital  near  Isiro.  As 
joined  them,  one  of  the  Dutchmen  was  complainin 
about  the  rampant  malnutrition  among  the  people  h 
had  treated.  Apparently,  though  these  people  lived  nes 
a  tributary  river  of  the  Congo,  they  refused  to  eat  fisl 
For  the  longest  time,  the  Dutchman  said,  he  and  his  co 
league  couldn't  figure  out  why  they  so  stubbornly  n 
sisted  such  an  obvious  way  of  improving  their  meage 
diets.  Then,  one  day,  in  a  horrifying  incident,  they  dis] 
covered  the  reason.  A  group  of  women  were  brought  t 
the  clinic  bleeding  profusely  from  their  genitals.  A  quic, 
examination  revealed  that  their  clitorises  had  been  ton 
out.  They  had  been  attacked  by  members  of  a  tribe  o 
fishermen  who  believed  that  a  clitoris  was  a  powerful 
fetish  to  be  used  in  propitiating  the  river  spirits  and  as 
suring  an  abundant  catch.  Thus,  the  nonfishing  peopl 
of  this  region  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  fishermen 
and  regarded  the  fish  they  caught  as  the  handiwork  o 
evil;  nothing  could  induce  them  to  eat  it.  What  hap' 
pened  to  the  women?  I  asked.  They  bled  to  death,  thr 
doctor  said.  And  it  wasn't  the  last  time;  in  their  tw< 
years  at  the  mission  hospital  the  Dutchmen  had  treate< 
women  mutilated  in  this  way  three  or  four  times.  I  aske< 
if  either  of  them  were  planning  to  renew  their  contract 
and  return  to  the  jungle  hospital.  "No,"  the  doctor  said 
"no,  we've  done  all  we  can.  Now  it's  someone  else' 
turn."  He  looked  at  the  two  young  Zairian  doctors.  Nei 
ther  of  them  said  anything,  the  rain  hammered  agains 
the  porthole. 


Between  continent: 


WE  reached  MBANDAKA  (formerly  Coquil 
hatville)  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  fiftl 
day.  This  is  the  other  major  port  city  01 
the  Congo  (after  Kinshasa  and  Kisan 
gani),  located  where  the  river  once  agair 
crosses  the  equator,  with  a  long  waterfront  of  derelic 
tin-roofed  sheds  and  warehouses,  tripod  cranes,  a  bus 
tling  marketplace,  rusting  hulks  of  barges  and  tugs  tiec 
up  at  the  piers.  Our  call  here  was  to  last  several  hours 
so  I  went  ashore  with  the  Dutch  and  Zairian  doctors  t( 
shop  at  the  quayside  market  and  have  a  look  around 
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lehind  the  busy  facade  of  the  waterfront,  Mbandaka 
surprisingly  dead  and  once  again,  in  the  gathering 
k,  I  had  that  uneasy  feeling  of  wandering  in  a  city 
qh  was  reverting  to  jungle.  The  asphalt  road  from 
harbor  to  the  main  square  was  covered  in  sand; 
*e  were  no  vehicles  and  only  an  occasional  pedes- 
n  on  it,  and  the  villas  which  lined  both  sides,  surely 
e  the  homes  of  the  Belgians,  were  dark  and  empty 
falling  into  ruin,  much  as  those  in  Kisangani's  Eu- 
ean  Quarter.  To  be  sure,  Mbandaka  had  suffered  its 
)dy  share  of  the  Congo's  post-independence  terror 
nowhere  nearly  as  badly  as  had  Kisangani,  and  I 
lized  that  its  derelict  state  couldn't  be  explained  by 
nation's  recent  history  of  violence.  The  more  obvious 
lanation,  one  that  I  found  myself  shying  away  from, 
i  that,  even  without  the  five  years  of  civil  and  tribal 
Mbandaka  and  Kisangani  and  the  other  cities  I 
[  seen  would  have  deteriorated  once  the  Africans  took 
m  over  because  they  were  simply  unable  or  unwilling 
run  the  cities  as  the  Europeans  had;  they  seemed  to 
e  no  use  for  such  cities  right  now,  and  therefore  no 
ipulsion  to  arrest  their  decay. 


HEN  I  RETURNED  TO  THE  PIER,  I  saw  that  a 
third  barge  of  second-  and  third-class  pas- 
sengers had  been  lashed  onto  our  boat. 
The  Major  Vangu  looked  like  a  huge  ten- 
ement block,  crawling  with  people  engaged 
all  manner  of  raucous  trades  and  amusements.  We 
now  more  than  1,000  passengers  traveling  down 
Congo  (  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  magnitude  of 
disaster  if  the  boat  sank),  and  the  crowds  spilled 
r  into  first  class  where  people  were  bedded  down  on 
open  deck  and  in  the  dining  salon  for  lack  of  any 
er  accommodations.  Among  the  new  passengers  was 
trikingly  handsome  family  of  six — a  young  couple, 
ee  children  and  the  husband's  mother.  The  wife  was 
larkably  fair-skinned,  her  hair  done  up  in  a  beauti- 
array  of  beaded  braids;  two  of  the  children,  a  chub- 
boy  and  girl,  were  almost  as  fair  as  she,  while  the 
rd,  an  older  girl,  was  tall  and  black  and  angular  like 
father  and  grandmother.  These  were  the  Mbaris. 
ian,  the  wife,  was  an  American  from  Memphis.  She 
met  her  husband,  a  Mongo  from  a  fishing  village 
ir  Mbandaka,  when  they  both  were  at  college  in  Cal- 
rnia.  He  had  been  married  to  *a  Mongo  girl,  and 
had  a  daughter  by  her,  before  going  to  the 
ites,  but  he  was  gone  so  long  that,  according  to  tribal 
,  his  Mongo  wife  was  released  from  her  matrimonial 
ws.  When  he  met  Lillian,  therefore,  he  was  free  to 
rry  her;  they  had  had  the  two  chubby  fair-skinned 
dren  in  California.  On  returning  to  Zaire  two 
irs  ago,  he  discovered  that  his  first  wife  had  died,  so 
took  their  daughter  (the  older  girl)  to  live  with  his 
w  American  family.  They  were  all  currently  on  their 
r  back  to  Kinshasa,  where  they  lived,  after  a  visit  to 
hometown. 

met  Lillian  first,  falling  into  conversation  with  her 
ile  her  children  played  with  Francine's  pet  chimp, 
d  she  introduced  me  to  her  husband.  It  was  a  curious- 
awkward  moment.  Lillian  told  her  husband  my  name, 


but,  to  my  surprise,  she  didn't  tell  me  his,  referring  to 
him  only  as  her  husband.  He  and  I  then  fell  into  the 
small  talk  of  new  acquaintances,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  addressed  me  by  my  first  name.  I  felt  distinctly  at 
a  disadvantage  and  finally  asked  him  what  his  name  was. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  replied  by  giving  me 
his  surname.  I  decided  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to 
call  him  Mr.  Mbari  while  he  called  me  Peter,  so  I  asked 
him  for  his  first  name.  I  immediately  realized  that  I  had 
somehow  touched  on  a  raw  nerve.  He  k  oked  away  from 
me  uncomfortably,  cleared  his  throat,  and  finally  said, 
"Well,  Lillian  calls  me  Ben."  It  wasn't  until  later,  when 
we  had  become  friendly  enough  for  me  to  pursue  the 
matter  without  seeming  rude,  that  I  learned  what  this 
was  all  about.  Ben  was  the  name  he  had  been  baptized 
and  used  most  of  his  life  but  it  wasn't  his  name  any 
longer.  As  part  of  the  authenticity  campaign,  Mobutu 
has  ordered  all  Zairians  to  give  up  their  Christian 
names  and  take  African  ones  (Mobutu  himself  ex- 
changed Joseph  for  Sese  Seko),  so  since  1971  Ben  has 
had  an  African  first  name  (which  he  never  revealed  to 
me  j .  He  used  it  in  all  official  matters  but  was  clearly 
unhappy  with  it.  As  he  pointed  out,  his  wife  and  his 
mother  called  him  Ben,  and,  after  spending  so  many 
years  in  the  States,  it  was  natural  for  an  American  to 
call  him  that  as  well.  Yet  he  didn't  feel  free  to  introduce 
himself  to  a  white  man  by  his  outlawed  name.  To  do  so, 
apparently,  could  be  construed  as  a  defiance  of  the  law, 
a  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  Mobutu  regime  and  of  patriot- 
ism to  Zaire,  a  reason  to  be  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities. 

I  spent  much  of  my  final  days  aboard  the  Major 
Vangu  with  Ben,  strolling  the  deck  or  leaning  over  the 
rail,  talking  about  life  in  Zaire.  He  was  extremely  in- 
telligent, articulate,  sociable,  graceful,  at  ease  with  him- 
self and  his  ideas.  He  worked  for  a  bank  in  Kinshasa 
and  often  served  as  an  economic  consultant  to  various 
ministries.  In  him,  the  liberals'  cliche  was  apparently 
made  real:  given  a  good  education,  Africans  could  cre- 
ate and  lead  a  twentieth-century  society  every  bit  as  well 
as  Europeans  or  Americans. 

But,  as  I  got  to  know  the  Mbaris  better,  I  realized 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  Ben,  despite  his  obvious 
qualifications,  would  ever  become  a  top  Zairian  leader, 
and  the  reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  intelligence 
or  education:  his  family  was  coming  apart.  In  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  the  meeting  of  the  two  cultures,  black 
America  and  black  Africa,  which  in  some  minds  seem 
as  if  they  ought  to  be  closely  related,  hadn't  worked  out 
very  well.  After  two  years  in  Zaire,  Lillian  had  failed 
to  find  herself  at  home  there.  For  her,  as  it  was  for  me, 
Zaire  was  fascinating,  but  utterly  alien  from  everything 
she  had  known  that  makes  a  home. 

The  Mbaris'  trip  on  the  Major  Vangu  was  a  sort  of 
farewell  to  the  Congo.  They  had  gone  to  Mbandaka  so 
that  Lillian  and  the  children  could  have  a  final  visit  with 
Ben's  family,  and  they  had  taken  the  riverboat  so  they 
could  have  a  last  look  at  the  land.  A  few  weeks  after 
arriving  in  Kinshasa,  Lillian  and  the  children  would  fly 
to  the  United  States.  Ostensibly  the  reason  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  children's  education,  so  that  they  could  be 
enrolled  in  an  American  school.  But  once,  during  one 
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of  our  talks,  Ben  said  simply,  "She  won't  come  back. 
Oh,  maybe  she'll  come  back  for  a  visit  once  in  a  while, 
but  she  won't  come  back  to  stay."  What  he  would  do, 
he  didn't  know.  He  hadn't  yet  been  able  to  bring  him- 
self to  think  about  it.  Follow  her  to  the  States?  Remain 
in  Zaire  without  her  and  the  children?  Try  to  make  a 
new  life  some  place  in  between?  He  stared  out  at  the 
river  blankly. 

ON  THE  sixth  night  of  the  journey,  we  were 
again  forced  to  anchor  and  wait  out  one  of  the 
thunderstorms,  shocking  and  wonderful  in  its 
fury.  With  dawn  and  the  clearing  of  the  sky 
on  the  seventh  morning,  mountains  revealed 
themselves  all  around  us.  We  were  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Stanley  Pool  (now  called  Malebo  Pool).  This  is  a  vast 
expanse,  at  its  widest  some  fifteen  miles  across  and  more 
than  twenty  miles  long,  which  marks  the  end  of  this 
navigable  stretch  of  the  Congo.  As  we  sailed  into  it  with 
first  light,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  ought  to  be  the  riv- 
er's mouth  with  the  sea  lying  just  beyond,  shrouded  from 
view  by  the  lingering  morning  mist.  But  then,  in  the 
distance  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  I  saw  the  skyline 
of  Kinshasa  on  the  left  bank  and  that  of  Brazzaville  on 
the  right  and  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  first  of  the  220 
miles  of  cataracts  of  the  Livingstone  Falls  which  crash 
through  the  Crystal  Mountains  to  the  Cauldron  of  Hell. 

When  Stanley  sailed  through  the  pool  for  the  first 
time,  on  his  epic  expedition  down  the  Congo,  there  was 
a  small  tribal  village  on  the  left  bank  called  Kinshasa. 
He  paid  it  little  heed.  He  knew  that  the  river  was  still 
nearly  1,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  thus  he  faced  a  de- 
scent over  the  falls  and  cataracts  before  he  would  at  last 
reach  the  Congo's  mouth.  The  obstacle  which  had 
stopped  so  many  explorers  before  Stanley  nearly  defeated 
him  as  well — indeed,  nearly  sent  him  to  his  death.  As 
he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "Never  did  rocks  assume  such 
hardness,  such  solemn  grimness  and  bigness,  never  were 
they  invested  with  such  terrors  and  such  grandeur  of 
height,  as  while  we  were  the  cruel  sport  and  prey  of  the 
brown-black  waves,  which  swirled  us  around  like  a  spin- 
ning top,  swung  us  aside,  almost  engulfed  us  in  the  rap- 
idly subsiding  troughs,  and  then  hurled  us  upon  the  white 
rageful  crests  of  others."  But  then,  five  months  later,  he 
reached  the  bottom  at  last  and  stumbled  into  the  old  slav- 
ing port  of  Boma  with  the  tattered,  starving  remnants  of 
his  expedition.  The  discovery  of  the  Congo  was  complet- 
ed, its  exploitation  by  white  men  ready  to  begin. 

Stanley  was  in  the  yanguard  of  that  exploitation.  Un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium, 
he  led  a  new  expedition  back  to  the  Congo  in  1879,  and 
recognizing  that  the  great  river's  value  depended  on  its 
accessibility  from  the  sea,  spent  the  next  three  years 
cutting  a  road  from  Matadi,  beneath  the  Cauldron 
of  Hell,  through  the  Crystal  Mountains  around  the 
Livingstone  Falls  to  the  Stanley  Pool.  It  was  when  he 
reached  the  pool  again — "far  away  in  the  hazy  dis- 
tance," as  he  described  it,  "like  a  blurred  mirror  ob- 
scured by  gauze  set  in  a  frame  of  dark  wood" — that  he 
stopped  at  the  little  tribal  village  on  its  left  bank  for  the 
first  time.  Selecting  Kinshasa  as  the  site  for  his  main 


supply  station,  he  renamed  it  Leopoldville  in  honor 
his  patron.  The  city  that  has  grown  up  around  the  wood 
blockhouse  Stanley  built,  first  as  the  capital  of  Leopok 
Congo  Free  State,  then  as  the  capital  of  the  Belgi 
Congo,  and  then  (returned  to  its  original  name)  as  t 
capital  of  Zaire,  is  today  one  of  Africa's  largest  and  mc 
modern,  with  a  polyglot  population  of  detribalized  Af( 
cans  and  denationalized  Europeans  of  almost  1.5  millic 

Civilizatk 

Voleur!  voleur!"  It  was  a  blood-chilling  c 
of  an  angry  mob.  It  was  in  the  Customs  ai 
Immigration  Building  on  the  Onatra  pier,  a 
I  spun  around  with  a  start.  The  port  poli 
were  dragging  a  young  man  in  tattered  shoi 
into  the  building,  and  a  crowd  was  rushing  after  the 
across  the  pier.  Just  as  I  turned,  the  policemen  flu 
the  fellow  head  first  onto  the  concrete  floor  and  beg 
beating  him  with  their  long  billy  clubs.  "Thief!  Thief 
the  crowd  shrieked  hysterically.  The  blows  rained  dovi 
about  the  fallen  man's  head  and  ribs  and  legs,  and  su 
denly  blood  spurted  from  his  ears.  The  crowd  surgi 
closer  for  a  better  look,  but  one  of  the  policemen  dro 
them  back  with  a  curse  and  then,  as  abruptly  as  th 
had  begun  beating  him,  the  policemen  let  the  man  g 
He  leaped  to  his  feet  and,  as  he  dashed  wildly  awa 
the  policemen,  laughing,  flung  their  clubs  after  him. 

I  sat  down  on  my  suitcase  to  wait  for  my  passport  ai 
luggage  to  be  inspected.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  houi 
wait,  and  while  we  were  waiting  it  happened  again:  thJ 
awful  cry  of  "thief"  went  up,  and  a  miserable  fellow  wJ 
dragged  in  and  beaten  bloody  under  our  noses.  But  wh< 
this  one  was  let  go,  he  didn't  get  to  his  feet  right  away 
he  lay  on  the  floor  clutching  his  head  and  moaning  pil 
fully.  "If  he's  a  thief,  why  don't  they  arrest  him  instezi 
of  doing  this?"  I  asked  the  customs  officials.  "It  isrj 
practical,"  one  of  them  replied  in  a  whisper.  "There  a| 
so  many  they'd  have  to  arrest  half  the  city,  so  they  (I 
this  instead,  to  discourage  them."  He  paused  for  a  m 
ment  while  we  stared  at  the  bleeding  creature.  Then  I 
added,  "But  it  doesn't  discourage  them.  They  have  litt J 
choice.  The  only  way  they  can  keep  from  starving  is  1 
stealing."  He  turned  to  me.  "So  be  careful,"  he  sai 
"Remember,  the  city  is  full  of  thieves." 

By  African  standards  Kinshasa  is  a  booming  urb;| 
metropolis.  Traffic  rockets  wildly  up  and  down  the  bro; 
boulevards  between  modern  skyscrapers.  The  women  a( 
chic  platform  sandals  and  turbans  to  the  native  saron 
like  dress  they  are  required  to  wear  by  Mobutu's  offici 
decree,  and  most  of  the  men  wear  pin-striped  and  he 
ringboned  boiler  suits  and  carry  attache  cases.  There  a 
outdoor  cafes,  international  hotels,  boutiques,  supermaj 
kets,  and  neon  signs.  The  poor  districts  even  have  tl| 
look  of  urban  slums.  All  the  mystery  and  adventure  i 
the  upcountry  bush,  the  savagery  and  wonder  of  the  ju 
gles,  vanished  abruptly  here.  Even  the  river  itself  seeme 
to  vanish.  For  all  its  importance  as  a  port  city,  Kinsha; 
is  built,  in  effect,  with  its  back  to  the  Congo.  A  fe 
blocks  from  the  wharves,  in  the  hot,  dusty,  rush  of  dow: 
town,  one  might  never  know  that  the  great  river  w; 
there. 
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HE  STATE  OF  THE  ART 
IF  ALGER  HISS 


he  ALGER  Hiss  affair  is  tending  to- 
ward final  judgment.  Two  forthcoming 
books  purport  to  settle  this  perplexing 
Cold  War  mystery.  Both  John  Chabot 
Smith's  Alger  Hiss:  The  True  Story 
Allen  Weinstein's  Perjury!:  The  Hiss- 
Umbers  Conflict  reveal  new  evidence  that 
■nises  to  upset,  if  not  overturn,  long-stand- 
■  opinions.  Yet  Smith  and  Weinstein  argue 
3site  conclusions.  The  resolution  of  the 
will,  apparently,  be  as  confounded  as  its 
in. 

|»n  December  15,  1948,  a  federal  grand  jury 
ijng  in  New  York  City  indicted  Alger  Hiss 
■perjury.  The  charge  specified  two  counts  of 
If?  testimony.  A  bare  majority  of  the  jurors 
rted  that  Hiss  had  lied  when  he  had  denied 
ashing  copies  of  confidential  State  Depart- 
lt  documents  to  Whittaker  Chambers  in 
ruary  and  March  of  1938,  and  seeing  and 
versing  with  Chambers  in  the  same  period, 
first  trial  ended  in  a  hung  jury,  the  second 
onviction.  After  the  appeals  were  exhausted, 
defendant  entered  Lewisburg  Federal  Peni- 
iary  to  serve  a  five-year  sentence, 
f  Hiss  had  not  been  such  an  extraordinary 
:imen  of  New  Deal  liberalism,  his  ordeal 
l,ht  have  disappeared  into  history.  But  the 
flrism  that  transported  this  handsome  Har- 
id  Law  graduate  from  secretary  to  Justice 
ver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  in  1929,  through  a 
es  of  high  government  posts  in  the  Thirties 
Forties,  and  culminated  in  his  appointment 
he  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
International  Peace  in  1946,  also  guaran- 
1  him  notoriety  after  he  was  branded  a 
nmunist  agent. 

nitially  the  allegation  sounded  preposterous, 
the  summer  of  1948,  when  Whittaker  Cham- 
s  confessed  before  the  House  Un-American 
ivities  Committee  that  he  and  Hiss  had  been 
nrades  in  the  Communist  underground,  even 
Red-hunting  panelists  were  edgy.  For  Cham- 
s,  a  senior  editor  of  Time,  offered  no  proof, 
s  swore  emphatically  that  he  had  never  laid 


eyes  on  Whittaker  Chambers  and  had  never 
joined  the  Communist  Party.  The  public  be- 
lieved him.  Chambers  was  discredited. 

But  first-term  Rep.  Richard  Nixon,  the  most 
junior  member  of  HUAC,  had  a  trick  up  his 
sleeve.  He  arranged  a  private  confrontation  of 
the  two  adversaries  to  smoke  out  the  truth.  Pre- 
sented with  Chambers  in  the  flesh,  Hiss  admit- 
ted that  he  had  known  the  man  before — but 
only  as  a  free-lance  journalist  under  the  pseudo- 
nym  of   George    Crosley.    Further  hearings 


Alger  Hiss,  1975 


The  following 
people  were  asked 
this  question: 

Based  on  your 
knowledge  of  the 
Hiss  affair,  if  you 
had  to  pronounce 
Alger  Hiss  guilty  or 
innocent,  what 
would  your  verdict 
be? 

GUILTY 

William  Buckley 
William  Bundy 
William  Randolph 

Hearst,  Jr. 
Laura  Z.  Hobson 
Sidney  Hook 
Eliot  Janeway 
Elizabeth  Janeway 
Stefan  Kanfer 
Russell  Kirk 
Clare  Booth  Luce 
Dwight  Macdonald 
Merle  Miller 
John  Osborne 
Norman  Podhoretz 
John  S.  Service 
William  Shannon 
Garry  Wills 

NOT  GUILTY 
Robert  Alan  Aurthur 
Alexander  Cockburn 
Thomas  Emerson 
Abe  Fortas 
Gus  Hall 
Lillian  Hellman 
Nat  Hentoff 
Bruce  Mazlish 
Carey  McWi Hiatus 
Arthur  Miller 
Victor  Navasky 
Gerald  Piel 
Marcus  Raskin 
Robert  Sherrill 
Charles  Alan  Wright 


Philip  Nobile,  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  Es- 
quire, is  the  author  of 
two  nationally  syndicat- 
ed columns,  "Uncom- 
mon Conversations"  and 
"Uncommonly  Known." 
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chipped  away  at  Hiss's  credibility,  but  Cham- 
bers still  could  not  make  good  on  the  central 
issue  of  party  affiliation. 

Provoked  into  a  libel  suit  by  Hiss  and  fear- 
ing indictment,  Chambers  dramatically  yielded 
up  a  wad  of  incriminating  material — sixty-five 
pages  of  typed  copies  of  confidential  docu- 
ments and  four  slips  of  paper  in  Hiss's  hand- 
writing— that  Hiss  had  supposedly  provided 
him  in  1938  from  his  office  in  the  trade  agree- 
ments section  of  the  State  Department.  Several 
days  later  Chambers  sprang  five  rolls  of  film 
from  a  hollowed-out  pumpkin  on  his  farm  and 
laid  their  secret  contents  to  his  former  friend. 
Since  the  telltale  copies  had  been  typed  on  the 
family  machine,  a  fact  the  defense  did  not  con- 
test, Hiss  had  little  room  to  maneuver  in  court. 
In  his  last  remarks  to  the  bench  before  sentenc- 
ing, the  disgraced  defendant  predicted  "that  in 
the  future  the  full  facts  of  how  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers was  able  to  carry  out  forgery  by  type- 
writer will  be  disclosed." 

Despite  the  verdict  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
refusal  to  review,  reasonable  doubt  persisted 
with  regard  to  Hiss's  guilt.  The  case  wouldn't 
shut  tight.  The  bizarre  personality  of  Chambers, 
the  perfervid  interest  of  Richard  Nixon,  the 
prosecution's  failure  to  link  Hiss  to  the  actual 
typing  of  the  documents,  and  the  lack  of  any 
witness  supporting  Chambers's  party  association 
with  Hiss  troubled  many  open  minds.  Though 
Hiss  was  in  the  left  wing  of  the  New  Deal,  he 
did  not  seem  the  traitorous  sort.  "Certain  it  is 


that  the  inference  that  Hiss  was  'framed' 
strong,"  wrote  Justice  William  0.  Douglas  a 
Go  East,  Young  Man. 

The  new  jit 

I am  a  proud  man,"  Hiss  declared  at  I 
hearings  at  which  he  petitioned  for  r<. 
statement  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  [ 
cannot  put  myself  in  the  position  of  im. 
ining  I  had  done  what  I  was  charjl 
with."  After  lunching  with  him  in  Greemvi 
Village  several  months  ago,  I  could  har- 
imagine  it  either.  Hiss  told  me  the  same 
story  of  an  unsound  informer,  forgery  by  ty 
writer,  ruthless  enemies  of  the  New  Deal,  ai 
Communist  hysteria,  and  a  poisoned  jury.  W 
would  he  be  peddling  this  tired  line  of  defen 
risking  boredom  and  fresh  humiliation,  if 
weren't  true? 

"If  he  was  innocent,"  Alistair  Cooke 
marked  of  Hiss's  courtroom  composure,  "t 
serenity  could  be  only  the  deep  well  of  secu 
in  a  character  of  great  strength  and  purity.  Ir 
guilty  man,  certainly,  his  detachment  would 
pathological  in  the  extreme."  Even  if  one  grai 
espionage  in  the  service  of  a  Thirties  ally,  wh 
kind  of  monster  would  compromise  his  fami 
and  friends  to  save  face?  "Inside  of  that  sm 
ing  face,"  thundered  Hiss's  prosecutor  in  sui 
mation,  "that  heart  is  black  and  cancerous 
Hiss  did  not  suggest  such  unmitigated  evil 


UNDECIDED 
James  MacGregor 

Burns 
Norman  Cousins 
Anthony  Lewis 
Norman  Mailer 
David  Riesman 
C.  Vann  Woodward 

NO  COMMENT 
Raoul  Berger 
Ben  Bradlee 
Kingman  Brewster 
McGeorge  Bundy 
Noam  Chomsky 
O.  Edmund  Chubb 
Max  Frankel 
George  V.  Higgins 
Leon  Jaworski 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Robert  A.  Lovett 
Murray  Marder 
John  J  McCIoy 
Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Dean  Rusk 
William  Styron 
Barbara  Tuehman 


Alger  Hiss  and  Whittaker  Chambers  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
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One  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  telephone. 


Now  that  you've  invented  the 
telephone,  Professor  Bell,  how  can 
you  make  it  so  people  can  afford  it? 


Alexander  Graham  Bell's  fingers 
ere  all  thumbs  in  mechanical  matters.  He 
d  a  sensitive  ear,  an  original  mind,  and  a 
ep  knowledge  of  speech  and  hearing, 
'hese  assets  enabled  him  to  invent  the 
lephone  "mentally."  But  translating  the 
mcept  into  a  working  model  required 
lechanical  gifts  he  did  not  possess.  And 
lanufacturing  telephones  for  use  by  the 
ublic  posed  still  other  problems. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell's  first  telephone 

To  be  fair,  very  few  people  had  any 
xperience  fabricating  electrical  devices  in 
873,  when  Bell  began  the  investigations 
hat  led  to  the  telephone.  Samuel  KB. 
Worse's  telegraph,  invented  in  1835,  was 
he  only  important  commercial  use  yet 
nade  of  electricity.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
titute  of  Technology  was  only  14  years  old. 
Thomas  Edison's  electric  light  was  still 
ome  years  in  the  future. 


In  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
most  concentrated  work  on  new  applica- 
tions of  electricity  was  being  done  in  the 
workshop  of  Charles  Williams,  Jr.  at  109 
Court  Street,  Boston.  Inventors  including 
Edison  took  their  ideas  to  Williams,  who 
translated  them  into  working  models  — or 
more  often,  into  models  that  did  not 
work. 

Bell  sought  Wil- 
liams'aid  in  1874.  The 
helper  assigned  to  him 
in  January  1875  was 
Thomas  A.  Watson, 
aged  20.  Bell  was  27. 
The  two  comple- 
mented each  other 
marvelously.  Watson 
had  his  own  sort  of  genius  — for  the  practi- 
cal business  of  putting  together  metal  and 
wood  and  glass  to  form  devices  that  would 
do  what  he  wanted.  The  collaboration  be- 
tween the  two  men  produced,  on  March 
10,  1876,  that  famous  first  telephone  call: 
"Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  I  want  to  see  you'.' 

Bell  foresaw  a  time  when  telephone 
service  would  link  the  cities  of  the  world. 
But  that  required  vast  improvements  in  the 
telephone  and  in  telephone  connections. 
The  newborn  Bell  Telephone  Company  set 
out  to  make  those  improvements.  Watson 
hired  two  assistants,  and  began  what  would 
be  called  today  a  research  and  development 


Thomas  A.  Watson 


program.  He  made  the  experimental  phone 
sturdier,  and  devised  a  hand-cranked 
magneto  to  ring  a  bell.  Williams  began 
manufacturing  Watson's  designs.  The  in- 
vention's financial  backers  organized  tele- 
phone companies  in  various  cities,  raised 
additional  capital,  and  hired  a  General 
Manager,  Theodore  N.  Vail. 


The  Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago  1881 


By  1879  demand  for  telephones  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  Williams'  shop. 
Manufacturers  in  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati 
and  Baltimore  were  licensed  to  make  tele- 
phones under  the  Bell  patents.  More  were 
needed.  One  company  in  Chicago  had 
gained  considerable  expertise  in  making 
telegraph  equipment.  Years  later,  Watson 
reminisced,  "When  a  piece  of  equipment 
built  by  Western  Electric  came  into  our 
shop... we  always  used  to  admire  the  su- 
perlative excellence  of  the  workmanship." 
In  1881,  Bell  Telephone  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  Western  Electric,  and  in 
1882  made  that  company  the  manufacturer 
of  Bell  equipment. 

This  arrangement  was  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Western  Electric 
workmanship  improved  the  quality  of 
voice  reproduction  by  telephone,  a  step 
essential  to  winning  wide  public  accept- 
ance of  the  new  invention.  It  ensured  reli- 
ability. When  repairs  were  needed,  stan- 
dardized parts  from  Western  Electric  made 
for  speedy  restoration  of  service.  A  fourth 


advantage  concerned  the  evolving  nati<| 
wide  network:  a  single  manufacturer  cou  ;;: 
see  to  it  that  telephone  equipme 
throughout  the  country  would  work  i 
gether  compatibly,  thus  assuring  the  "  ,; 
terconnectedness"  of  the  network— its  Jr. 
pability  of  connecting  any  two  phones. 

The  Engineering  Department  c 
Western  Electric  joined  in  the  search  ft 
telephone  improvements.  Managers  1 
local  companies  made  suggestions  based  c 
day-to-day  experience  with  customer: 
Outside  inventors  worked  out  refinemen  ; 
Bell  Telephone  management  weighed  as  : 
the  ideas,  in  terms  of  value  to  customei: 
and  practicality  in  manufacture.  The 
ideas  were  incorporated  into  the  phone 
being  made. 

Organizational  "feedback"  — the  sui 
tie  flow  of  engineering  information  an< 
understanding  within  a  technological! 
oriented  enterprise— was  a  novel  concept 
in  those  days.  But  the  young  telephom 
industry  had  already  achieved  a  union  o 
the  successive  stages  of  effort  essential  t( 
the  development  of  a  coherent  telephone 
system.  Today  Bell  Laboratories  is  respor 
sible  for  research  and  development.  Wesr 
ern  Electric  looks  for  — and  finds  — better 
ways  to  make  things.  The  23  regional  Bel 
companies  provide  telephone  service  and 
report  back  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  And  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  management  pro 
vides  overall  coordination  and  guidance 
Some  of  the  names  are  different,  but  the 
functions  had  been  established  by  1882. 

Vertical  integration  is  one  name 
economists  give  to  this  form  of  corporate 
organization.  In  a  typical  case,  raw  materi- 
als change  to  finished  product  with  sue- 


|>sive  stages  of  manufacture  integrated 
der  one  company.  For  example,  a  print- 
l  company  might  own  paper  mills  and 
tn  its  own  forests.  But  there  is  a  difference, 
cause  the  Bell  company  was  not,  and  is 
t,  primarily  a  manufacturer  of  products, 
om  the  beginning,  the  partners  in  the 
terprise  —  whether  engaged  in  invention 
manufacture  or  operations  — sold  tele- 
one  service,  not  telephone  equipment. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  funda- 
mtal  item  of  connecting  the  lines  of 
d  subscribers  who  wanted  to  talk.  This 
s  handled  in  central  offices  by  a  corps  of 
orators,  using  cords,  plugs  and  jacks. 
:ting  up  a  call  could  take  as  long  as  seven 
tinutes.  In  1884,  Ezra  T.  Gilliland,  work- 
ig  for  the  Bell  company,  devised  a  me- 
jianical  system  that  would  allow  a  sub- 
Tiber  to  reach  up  to  15  lines  without  the 
dp  of  an  operator.  In  1891,  Almon  B. 
jirowger,  a  Kansas  City  undertaker,  pat- 
lted  a  dial  machine  constructed  in  a 
mnd  collar  box.  It  connected  up  to  99 
nes.  But  the  big  city  offices  already  han- 
iled  thousands  of  lines,  and  the  numbers 
tere  growing  rapidly.  The  connection 

Iroblem  was  growing  much  more  rapidly, 
^cause  of  some  basic  geometry:  it  takes 
ne  line  to  interconnect  two  telephones, 
iree  lines  for  three  telephones,  six  lines  for 
>ur,  28  lines  for  eight,  and  4,851  lines  for 
3  telephones.  In  connections,  added  tele- 
phones were  just  the  opposite  of  "cheaper 
.y  the  dozen!' 

The  Bell  company  set  out  to  develop  a 
aachine  that  would  connect  any  of  10,000 
blephones  — 49,995,000  possible  connec- 
ons.  The  search  was  costly,  but  necessary 
)r  continued  good  service,  and  the  various 
arts  of  the  company  joined  to  pursue  it  to 
successful  conclusion.  (Today  in  the 


Young  men  manually  connecting  phone  calls  in  1879 


United  States  a  telephone  can  be  connected 
to  any  of  140  million  others.  There  are  10 
quadrillion— 10  million  billion  — possible 
connections.) 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  nationwide  conversion  of  central 
offices  to  dial.  Service  improvements  on  the 
scale  required  are  enormously  expensive  — 
so  expensive  as  to  be  impossible  without 
the  most  careful  attention  to  economy.  Here 
again  the  integrated  corporate  structure 
shows  its  values.  Western  Electric,  because 
its  prime  objective  is  to  benefit  telephone 
service,  has  become  a  world  champion  in 
cost  control,  and  a  pacesetter  in  the  im- 
provement of  productivity.  Data  issued  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
that  overall  the  productivity  of  the  tele- 
phone industry  has  increased  by  50%  since 
1965.  That  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  pro- 
ductivity increase  in  the  United  States 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Savings  of  that  sort  continue,  as  a  re- 
cent example  shows.  Bell  scientists,  build- 
ing on  the  semiconductor  research  that 
helped  them  invent  the  transistor,  also 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  light-emit- 
ting diode  or  LED.  These  solid-state  lamps, 
now  familiar  as  displays  in  pocket  calcu- 
lators and  watches,  can  replace  incandes- 
cent lamps  in  many  pieces  of  telephone 


■ 


equipment.  They  will  last  the  lifetime  of 
the  phone,  operate  with  much  less  elec- 
trical power,  and  help  hold  down  the  cost 
of  installation  and  maintenance.  Over  the 
next  five  years,  LEDs  should  save  the  Bell 
System  about  $120  million.  Bell  Labs  semi- 
conductor research  also  resulted  in  the  in- 
vention of  another  solid-state  light  source, 
the  tiny  semiconductor  laser. 


Future  uses  of  these  solid-state  light 
sources  may  be  even  more  important  than 
today's.  They  will  almost  certainly  be  used 


For  the  nation's  future  communications  needs,  Bell  engineers  are  today 
developing  systems  to  transmit  telephone  calls  on  lightwaves. 


in  systems  transmitting  telephone  calls  and 
other  communications  over  lightwaves. 
Lightwave  communications  could  mean 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
phone  network,  making  it  possible  to  meet 
the  need  for  increased  call  volumes  and 
new  communications  services  economically 
in  the  years  ahead.  And  to  do  it  while  con- 
serving energy  and  scarce  raw  materials. 

Innovation,  productivity,  advance 
planning  —  all  mean  improved  service  and 
reasonable  costs.  And  in  the  telephone 


industry,  cost  savings  benefit  not  onl 
shareholders;  they  are  passed  along  to  th 
public  as  well. 

In  the  decade  1965-1975,  the  cost  ( 
living  rose  74%.  Telephone  rates  for  loa 
service  went  up  only  40%.  And  interstat 
long  distance  rates  went  up  about  4%.  No) 
95%  of  all  American  homes  have  telephone 
The  quality  of  the  service  is  the  envy  c; 
the  world. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  c 
the  role  of  the  Bell  organizational  structur 
in  achieving  those  results.  One  of  the  mos 
recent,  concluded  in  1974,  was  made  by  th( 
independent  auditing  and  managemen 
consulting  firm  of  Touche,  Ross  &  Co 
acting  as  consultants  for  the  staff  of  th( 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  A( 
cording  to  their  report: 

"Western  Electric's  efficient  performance  has  nj 
suited  in  lower  costs  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
incurred.  Because  of  Western's  pricing  policies  anc 
practices,  these  lower  costs  have  not  increased  profit: 
but  have  been  passed  on  to  operating  companies  in  th( 
form  of  lower  prices... The  effect  of  the  interrelatior 
ship  between  Bell  and  Western  Electric  is  to  operate 
Western,  not  as  a  manufacturing  concern,  but  as  ar 
integral  part  of  a  vertically  integrated  communication; 
firm.  These  interrelationships  result  in  a  favorable  in 
pact  upon  Western's  costs,  prices  and  service  to  operai 
ing  companies" 

The  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world  didn't  just  happen.  It  was  planned 
that  way. 

One  Bell  System.  It  works. 
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■luncheon.  Calm,  rational,  and  strangely  un- 
lettered, he  elicited  sympathy  and  trust. 
m\y  he  could  not  be  one  of  history's  arch- 
pivers.  Or  could  he? 
ltrigued  by  Hiss's  immutable  stand,  I  con- 
ed an  unscientific  poll  by  letter  and  phone 
>arn  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  "Based  on 
r  knowledge  of  the  Hiss  affair,"  I  asked  ap- 
rimately  100  lawyers,  journalists,  and  var- 
intellectuals,  "if  you  had  to  pronounce 
r  Hiss  guilty  or  innocent,  what  would  your 
ict  be?" 

he  return  approached  50  percent.  Several 
tondents  begged  off  from  a  direct  reply, 
man  Mailer,  Norman  Cousins,  New  York 
ies  columnist  Anthony  Lewis,  and  the  histor- 
C.  Vann  Woodward  aren't  exactly  sure.  The 
les  Sunday  editor  Max  Frankel  reserved  his 
lion  because  the  poll  was  "in  the  service  of 
bversive  idea."  And  Dean  Rusk,  a  former 
e  Department  colleague  of  the  defendant's, 
itically  remarked  that  he  doubted  that  "the 
>le  truth  became  available  in  the  courts — 
ther  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosecu- 
i  or  the  defense." 
he  new  Hiss  jury  split  down  the  middle, 
sonable  men  differ  on  Alger  Hiss,  and  they 
Says  will,  at  least  until  the  solutions  of  Smith 
1  Weinstein  are  weighed  and  measured. 


//  the  American  people  understood  the 
eal  character  of  Alger  Hiss,  they  would  boil 
mim  in  oil.  — Richard  Nixon 

aiss's  natural  constituency,  the  lib- 
eral Left  intelligentsia,  deserted  him 
in  the  Fifties.  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Murray  Kempton,  Leslie  Fiedler, 
I.  F.  Stone,  Lionel  Trilling,  Sidney 
i.ok,  and  Dwight  Macdonald  long  ago  allowed 

■  no  reasonable  doubt.  "If  Alger  Hiss  is  inno- 
it,"  Diana  Trilling  was  said  to  have  com- 
Knted,  "I'll  commit  suicide."  And  so  would 

■  class. 

Currently  voting  for  conviction  are  such 
ilinge  bedfellows  as  Foreign  Affairs  editor 
Wlliam  Bundy,  columnist  Garry  Wills,  Clare 
Ibthe  Luce,  journalist  John  Osborne,  William 
Indolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  economist  Eliot  Janeway 
al  his  novelist  wife,  Elizabeth  Janeway,  con- 
tvative  patriarch  Russell  Kirk,  editorialist 
?lliam  Shannon,  William  Buckley;  and,  with 
Vilification,  author  Merle  Miller,  novelist 
I  lira  Z.  Hobson,  and  former  diplomat  John  S. 
Srvice. 

William  Bundy  contributed  to  Hiss's  defense 
lid.  As  the  son-in-law  of  Dean  Acheson,  Hiss's 
I  mer  superior  at  State,  and  a  friend  of  Don- 
al  Hiss,  Alger's  younger  brother,  he  felt  the 
cfendant  must  have  been  innocent.  A  careful 
I  dy  of  the  trial  record  and  appeal  briefs  as- 


sured him  otherwise.  Bundy  outlined  his  in- 
triguing theory: 

Mrs.  Hiss  may  have  been  more  active  than 
he,  and  may  actually  have  handled  the  trans- 
mission— otherwise  it  seems  hard  to  explain 
the  rather  inconsequential  character  of  most 
of  the  cables.  .  .  .  At  the  same  time,  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  believe  that  she  could  have  done 
this  without  his  knowledge,  and  the  fact  that 
he  stuck  to  a  total  denial  must  suggest  that 
he  himself  was  witting,  or  even  perhaps  that 
he  remained  in  some  sort  of  contact  with  the 
Soviet  apparatus  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
evolve  into  an  in-place  agent. 

Some  in  the  "guilty"  faction  are  willing  to  ac- 
quit Hiss  on  the  espionage  count.  Merle  Miller, 
author  of  the  Truman  biography  Plain  Speak- 
ing, covered  the  second  trial  for  The  New  Re- 
public. Astounded  by  Hiss's  apparent  evasive- 
ness under  cross-examination,  he  inferred  that 
Hiss  was  shading  the  truth  about  something.  "If 
I  had  worked  at  State  in  the  Thirties,"  Miller 
said,  "I  very  likely  would  have  been  an  under- 
ground member  of  the  party  just  as  I  was  an 
overground  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League.  But  it's  a  big  step  from  bringing  booze 
to  a  Marxist  study  group  to  committing  trea- 
son." In  Miller's  opinion,  the  FBI  framed  Hiss 
to  foment  the  Red  scare,  and  Hiss  did  not  come 
clean  on  his  relationship  with  Chambers,  there- 
by perjuring  himself  (on  count  two)  when  he 
denied  that  he  had  continued  to  see  Chambers 
after  1936. 

Laura  Z.  Hobson,  author  of  the  1947  best- 
seller Gentleman's  Agreement,  met  Hiss  in  the 
early  Thirties,  when  she  was  married  to  Thayer 
Hobson,  Priscilla  Hiss's  first  husband.  She  and 
Hiss  were  the  go-betweens  for  their  spouses  dur- 
ing weekend  exchanges  ofTimmy  Hobson,  Pris- 
cilla and  Thayer's  only  child.  She  admires  Hiss 
greatly,  but  feels  he  may  have  been  a  Commu- 
nist idealist  all  along.  If  he  did  traffic  in  docu- 
ments, she  observes,  they  weren't'  vital  to  state 
security.  "I  can't  believe  that  anybody  with  as 
fine  a  mind  as  Alger  Hiss  and  who's  obviously 
such  a  decent  human  being  would  ever  sell  out 
his  country,"  she  said. 


/  think  if  they'd  had  the  goods  on  Hiss, 
they'd  have  produced  it,  but  they  didn't. 

— Harry  S  Truman 

It  was  not  invariably,  but  in  general," 
wrote  Whittaker  Chambers,  "the  'best 
people'  who  were  for  Alger  Hiss  and  who 
were  prepared  to  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  protect  and  defend  him."  The  ranks 
have  thinned  since  the  Fifties,  but  many  of  the 
"best  people"  haven't  lost  their  enthusiasm  yet. 
At  the  Massachusetts  Bar  hearings,  Richard 


"Despite  the 
verdict  and  the 
Supreme 
Court's  refusal 

to  review, 
reasonable 
doubt  persisted 
with  regard  to 
Hiss's  guilt. 
The  case 
wouldn't  shut 
tight." 
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Wait,  of  the  Boston  firm  of  Choate,  Hall  and 
Stewart,  described  the  petitioner's  moral  char- 
acter as  "top  hole." 

Casting  ballots  for  acquittal  are  Lillian  Hell- 
man,  Arthur  Miller,  Abe  Fortas,  Nixon's  de- 
fense lawyer  Charles  Alan  Wright,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Communist  Party  Gus 
Hall,  Marcus  Raskin  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  Yale  Law  professor  Thomas  Emerson, 
historian  Bruce  Mazlish,  and  journalists  Nat 
Hentoff,  Victor  Navasky,  and  Alexander  Cock- 
burn.  Robert  Sherrill,  the  veteran  Washington 
muckraker,  always  despised  "finks"  like  Nixon 
and  Chambers  and  consequently  favored  Hiss 
a  priori,  as  did  Carey  McWilliams,  former  edi- 
tor of  The  Nation. 

The  Kremlin  must,  of  course,  have  the  truth 
about  Hiss  and  Chambers  locked  in  its  intelli- 
gence vaults.  The  Moscow  line  may  not  be  en- 
tirely credible,  but  the  party's  old  U.S.  war- 
horse,  Gus  Hall,  said,  when  queried,  "I  can 
state  without  reservation  that  Alger  Hiss  was 
never  a  member  of  the  Communist  party.  .  .  . 
There  has  never  been  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  Alger  Hiss's  innocence." 

Abe  Fortas  and  Hiss  were  young  New  Deal- 
ers together.  As  a  former  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Fortas  felt  inhibited  about  re- 
sponding to  the  poll,  but  his  indirection  clearly 
expressed  his  verdict.  "I  always  had,  and  still 
retain,"  he  admitted,  "an  extremely  high  opin- 
ion of  him  professionally,  as  a  man  of  character 
and  integrity,  and  as  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
American  citizen."  ( I  cited  Fortas's  testimonial 
to  Dean  Rusk.  Would  he  at  least  endorse  this 
description  of  Hiss  despite  his  hint  that  the 
complete  story  had  not  been  unfolded  at  the 
trials?  Rusk  would  not. ) 

Lillian  Hellman  remained  loyal  while  others 
in  her  crowd  fled  from  Hiss,  but  she  was  not 
uncritical.  "I  disagreed  with  the  way  Mr.  Hiss 
handled  his  case,"  Miss  Hellman  wrote  to  me, 
"and  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  the  ru- 
mors that  something  personal  stood  in  the  way 
of  total  truth.  But  a  mistake  has  nothing  to  do 
with  truth.  I  believe  Mr.  Hiss  was  innocent. 
Nothing  else  makes  any  sense  to  me." 


WO  SO 


luti 


ons 


Allen  weinstein,  a  historian  at  Smith 
and  the  most  hard-nosed  researcher 
of  the  Hiss  affair,  summed  up  its 
epistemology  three  years  ago  when 
he  commented  in  The  American 
Scholar  that  "although  Hiss's  guilt  seems  to  me 
still  unproved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it 
would  be  equally  difficult,  in  the  light  of  avail- 
able evidence,  to  prove  him  innocent."  Times 
have  changed,  however. 

Weinstein  is  no  longer  puzzled.  After  inter- 


viewing sources  on  all  sides,  many  of  wJI 
were  unknown  to  the  government  and  theL 
fense,  and  traveling  as  far  away  as  Easl 
Europe  and  Latin  America  for  material,  W| 
stein  has  unsnarled  the  dilemma  to  his  satis1! 
tion.  "On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  so  far,' I 
told  me,  "my  account  will  be  compelling  to  ] 
pie  willing  to  be  persuaded.  But  I  still  wan 
see  all  the  FBI  files." 

Who's  the  guilty  one?  Weinstein  prefers 
break  the  details  himself,  but  it  is  not  han 
deduce  his  conclusion.  First,  he  scoffs  at 
Gothic  horror  tales  of  madness  and  alcohol 
laid  to  Chambers  by  the  Hiss  side.  Second, 
excludes  FBI  complicity  in  a  frame-up,  wl 
is  almost  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  defense: 
regard  the  bureau's  involvement  as  more  inc 
petent  than  malevolent." 

Weinstein  purports  to  have  real  evidence, 
theories,  in  the  form  of  letters  and  other  dc 
mentation:  "What  I  found  is  more  than  a  p 
der  burn  but  less  than  a  smoking  gun." 
though   Hiss  himself   thinks   that  Weinsl 
would  be  more  politically  comfortable  wit 
hostile  verdict,  Weinstein  broods  about  the 
ther  torment  his  book  may  create:  "There 
moments  when  I  felt  like  burning  a  good  dl 
of  what  I've  learned,  or,  as  an  alternative,  wl 
ing  a  novel  on  the  case.  .  .  .  Even  the  most  tiT 
lating  revelations,  however  true,  may  be  irn 
vant." 

John  Chabot  Smith,  a  former  Herald-Tribi 
reporter,  studied  Hiss  intently  from  the  pr 
row  at  both  trials.  The  conviction  disgust 
him.  "I  didn't  believe  then  that  Hiss  g£ 
Chambers  the  documents,"  he  says.  "But  sor 
where  or  other  he  was  holding  back  or  lyi 
about  something,  and  you  can't  beat  a  perji 
rap  by  lying  on  the  stand."  Hiss  rebufl 
Smith's  first  attempt  at  a  biography  in  1970  1 
relented  in  1974  after  Alden  Whitman  of  t 
New  York  Times  dropped  out  of  a  similar  pr 
ect  owing  to  ill  health.  Smith  got  along  w 
with  his  subject  and  moved  into  an  office  pi 
vided  by  Hiss's  counsel. 

"I  was  convinced  that  the  missing  link  h 
to  do  with  Hiss's  personal  life,"  he  said,  "a 
only  by  finding  out  what  it  was  and  making 
clear  would  anyone  believe  it  was  Chambf 
who  had  lied  and  not  Hiss.  It  is  the  key — t 
reason  the  jury  arrived  at  the  wrong  v< 
diet."  Smith,  a  genial  but  discreet  man,  politt 
declined  to  discuss  the  specifics  of  Alger  Hit 
The  True  Story.  He  felt  his  discoveries  mig 
appear  too  sensational  outside  the  fuller  co 
text  of  his  book,  and  would  only  hint  that 
public  crisis  had  intruded  on  a  family  crisis  ai 
that  Hiss  and  his  wife  had  not  been  equipp< 
to  cope  with  both  at  once.  The  defendant's  fe. 
of  disclosing  family  secrets,  Smith  implie 
warped  his  judgment,  clammed  him  up,  arj 
created  unnecessary  suspicion  in  the  jury  bo 
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Philip  Nobile  Priscilla  worsened  matters  by  appearing  less 
candid  than  her  husband.  Smith  states  that  she 
lied  on  the  stand. 

Alistair  Cooke  speculated  in  his  book  A  Gen- 
eration on  Trial  "that  if  Alger  and  Priscilla 
Hiss  ever  parted,  we  would  surely  get  the  whole 
truth  that  so  annoyingly  evaded  us."  The  cou- 
ple separated  in  1959,  and  Smith  finally  pre- 
vailed on  Hiss  to  dredge  up  what  he  had  sup- 
pressed long  ago — the  youthful  homosexuality  of 
his  stepson  Timmy,  and  his  wife's  abortion.  In 
1945,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Timothy  Hobson 
was  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Navy 
for  homosexual  activities.  Three  years  later, 
Richard  Nixon  grilled  Hiss  before  HUAC  about 
Timmy 's  whereabouts.  Hiss  replied  that  his 
stepson  was  out  of  touch  and  available  only 
through  his  psychiatrist.  "You  will  understand 
why  this  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  talk  about 
because  I  love  my  stepson  very  deeply,"  he 
pleaded  with  Nixon.  "Many  people  take  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  what  psychiatric  assistance 
means."  From  this  moment  on,  Smith  hypothe- 
sizes, Hiss  became  a  reluctant  and  therefore 
dubious  witness  in  his  own  behalf.  Since  the 
FBI  was  digging  into  Timmy 's  sexual  associa- 
tions, Hiss  surmised  that  this  information  could 
be  used  against  him.  Although  Timmy  offered 
to  refute  some  of  Chambers's  testimony  at  the 
trials,  Hiss  would  not  allow  it. 

Priscilla  was  also  an  emotional  burden.  She 
forbade  her  husband  to  submit  to  a  sodium 
pentothal  test  for  fear  that  her  abortion  in  the 
Twenties  might  be  revealed,  even  to  his  coun- 
sel. Her  minimal  cooperation  with  the  defense 
inclined  more  than  one  of  Hiss's  lawyers  to  pin 
the  guilt  on  her.  While  Smith  disputes  any  sin- 
ister role  on  Priscilla's  part,  he  does  think  she 
affected  her  husband  negatively.  "Many  things 
that  happened  at  the  Hiss  perjury  trials,"  he 
writes  in  the  biography,  "were  influenced  by 
Hiss's  knowledge  of  this  secret  [the  abortion] 
and  the  way  he  protected  it." 

Unfortunately  for  Hiss,  Smith's  "key"  is 
made  of  glass.  Although  the  defendant  may 
have  been  obsessed  by  the  need  to  spare  his 
wife  and  stepson,  the  effect  of  his  reserve  on  the 
jury  can  never  be  tested.  Smith  devotes  approx- 
imately three  pages  of  his  400-page  investiga- 
tion to  his  hypothesis.  Without  any  elaboration 
of  the  "many  things  that  happened  at  the  Hiss 
perjury  trials"  as  a  result  of  Hiss's  anxiety,  the 
argument  is  meaningless.  Perhaps  Priscilla's 
warnings  of  a  suit  after  she  read  the  manuscript 
last  summei  blunted  the  author's  perceptions. 
Passages  concerning  her  were  extensively  edit- 
ed, and  her  contradictions,  large  and  small, 
now  riddle  the  text.  She  and  her  husband  do  not 
even  concur  on  the  date  she  told  him  of  the 
abortion.  She  says  she  told  him  when  they  were 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE   first  married;  he  says  it  was  ten  years  later. 

APRIL  1976       Smith's  treatment  of  evidentiary  matters  is 


more  painstaking.  He  goes  over  the  stolen 
uments  with  the  zest  of  a  biblical  exegete  a] 
suggests  that  some  of  the  papers  were  ne 
even  delivered  to  Hiss's  office.  He  also  c 
structs  an  interesting  scenario  that  accounts 
Chambers's  stealthy  acquisitions,  without 
volving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiss.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  demonstrate  that  Chambers  followed 
So  his  book,  though  a  valuable  evocation  of 
New  Deal  period  and  a  sometimes  invent 
piece  of  detection,  is  a  vastly  overreachi 
work. 

My  own  sense  of  integrity  is  what's  im- 
portant to  me.  — Alger  Hiss 

Alger  hiss  is  mot  Alfred  Dreyfus 
though  issues  of  espionage,  forge 
personal  honor,  and  national  secur 
dominated  each  affair,  the  analo 
does  not  hold— even  if  Hiss 
wronged.  For,  unlike  Dreyfus,  Hiss  receive 
fair  trial.  He  failed  to  inspire  a  movement 
his  defense.  And  twenty-two  years  after  his 
lease  from  prison  he  has  yet  to  exonerate  hi 
self. 

Despite  the  general  obloquy  that  followed  1 
perjury  conviction  in  1950,  Alger  Hiss  ne\ 
broke.  He  has  remained  a  Gatsbyesque  figu 
around  New  York  City,  charming  guests  at  4 
lebrity  parties  and  gathering  converts  withcj 
even  trying.  At  the  same  time,  he  pursu 
every  lead  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  sh( 
that  he  had  neither  lied  nor  spied.  For  yea 
Hiss  hoped  to  get  his  case  back  in  court,  pi 
haps  on  a  libel  count.  He  came  close  to  suing 
England,  where  libel  laws  are  stricter,  and  se 
ously  contemplated  action  against  William  Ma 
chester  for  passages  in  The  Glory  and  t 
Dream.  It  is  his  hope  that  the  gradually  acc 
mulating  FBI  papers  will  disgorge  pertine 
clues  leading  to  an  ultimate  reversal  of  his  co 
viction. 

I  am  aware  of  evidence  damaging  to  H 
that  was  never  introduced  in  court.  I  am  a 
tain  Professor  Weinstein's  historical  sleuthii 
will  wound  him  badly.  Yet  I  would  vote  H 
innocent.  As  Lillian  Hellman  says,  nothing  el- 
makes  sense. 

My  argument,  perhaps  naive  and  sentimente 
turns  on  psychology.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
sane  person  perpetuating  a  quarter-century  < 
deceit,  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  family  an 
the  reputation  of  friends,  in  a  doomed  attem] 
to  reverse  what  that  person  well  knows  to  be  tl 
truth. 

And  Hiss  is  not  crazy.  Instead,  he  is  seren> 
He  says  he  has  never  done  anything  in  his  lii 
that  he  is  ashamed  of.  If  this  inner  harmony  II 
simply  a  routine  repeated  by  a  deranged  playt, 
since  1948,  then  Hiss  has  deluded  me  and  ^ 
large  audience  of  fools. 
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"Unbelievable." 


The  Aspen  is  a  small  coupe 
with  a  lot  of  class. 

You  can't  help  being  impressed  by  a  small 
coupe  that  knows  how  to  handle  itself 
around  the  right  people.  The  people  who 
are  looking  for  style  and  quality  as  well  as 
economy  in  a  small  car.  And  since  even  the 
lowest  priced  Aspen  comes  well-equipped 
with  style  and  quality. .. it'll  cost  you  very 
little  to  buy  a  small  economy  car  that's  a 
real  member  of  the  upper  class. 

The  Aspen  coupe 
offers  excellent  visibility, 
wide  door  openings,  and 
easy  access  to  the  back  seat. 

Getting  in  and  out  of  an  Aspen  coupe  is 
very  easy  because  of  the  wide  door  open- 
ings. Driving  and  parking  an  Aspen  coupe 
is  just  as  easy  because  the  large  windows 
and  windshield  give  you  excellent  visibility. 

The  Aspen  coupe  is  priced  lower  than 
Ford  Granada  or  Mercury  Monarch. 

Based  on  manufacturer's  suggested  retail 
price  for  Aspen  coupe,  excluding  state  and 
local  taxes,  destination  charge,  and 
optional  equipment.  It's  hard  to  believe, 
but  true.  Aspen  comes  equipped  with  a 
small-car  sticker  price. 


The  Aspen  coupe  got  up  to  27  MPG 
on  the  highway  according  to  EPA 
estimated  mileage  results. 

According  to  EPA  estimated  mileage 
results,  the  Aspen  coupe  and  sedan  got 
27  MPG  on  the  highway  and  18  city.  The 
wagon  got  30  MPG  highway  and  18  city. 
All  were  equipped  with  a  225  Six  and 
manual  transmission.  (Your  actual  mileage 
depends  on  driving  habits,  condition  of 
your  car,  and  options.  In  California,  see 
your  Dealer  for  mileage  results.) 

The  Aspen  coupe  offers  the  important 
convenience  features  of  a  luxury  car. 

A  long  list  of  options  includes  everything 
from  power  seats  and  windows  to  electric 
door  locks  and  automatic  speed  control. 

Here's  "The  Clincher'.' 

"For  the  first  1 2  months  of  use,  any  Chrysler 
Corporation  Dealer  will  fix,  without  charge 
for  parts  or  labor,  any  part  of  our  1976 
passenger  cars  we  supply  (except  tires) 
which  proves  defective 
in  normal  use,  regardless  of 
mileage."  The  owner  is 
responsible  for  maintenance  LJOuCJG 
service  such  as  changing 
filters  and  wiper  blades. 


The  new  Dodge  Aspen. 
For  a  small  car  at  a  small  price, 
it's  unbelievable. 


Winner  of  the  1976 
Motor  Trend  Magazine 
Car  of  the  Year  Award. 
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Despite  its  obvious  evils,  money  represents  the  last,  best  hope 

of  an  egalitarian  society 

by  Roger  Starr 


I a  oney  is  THE  MOST  egalitarian  force 

miU      in  society.  It  confers  power  on 
W  I       whoever  holds  it,  irrespective  of 
■  ■■i  the  sourer  of  the  money  or  the 
origins  of  its  holder.  Money  adds 
fcjity  to  desire;  money  trims  public  demand 

■  1  it  fits  public  willingness  to  spend;  money 
t/ides  a  convenient  measure  with  which  men 
p  women  can  determine  their  choices.  Money 
1  outlasted  war  and  revolution,  the  dreams 
■Jtopia,  and  the  despair  of  pestilence.  My 

■  ate  respect  for  the  usefulness  of  money,  af- 
Ijtwo  years  in  municipal  government  strug- 
Ig  with  the  worst  money  crisis  in  New  York 
■r's  history,  has  never  been  so  great.  I  do 
I  speak  of  the  usefulness  of  a  specific  sum  of 
lars  with  which  to  buy  a  finite  supply  of 
Ids  and  services.  I  speak,  rather,  of  the  use- 
less of  the  idea  of  money  itself. 

I  )rdinarily,  anyone  who  praises  the  useful- 
ly of  money  has  in  mind  its  power  to  cause 
l?rs  to  deliver  or  perform  what  the  owner  of 
I  money  demands.  Frequently,  the  power  of 
iiey  is  more  impressive  in  the  tangential  ges- 
|:s  of  deference  which  it  elicits  than  in  the 
Ids  it  directly  pays  for.  Taking  for  granted 
1  money  can  buy  for  the  rich  caviar  and  chin- 
11a  wraps,  we  remain  fascinated  that  it  can 
l>  bring  them  character,  personality,  and 
Istige,  even  when  no  coin  changes  hands.  In 
p ,  rumors  of  wealth  in  the  face  of  blatant 
Iginess  increase  the  beholder's  awe  faster 
fn  does  simple  ostentatious  extravagance. 
)ur  countrymen  generally  expect  that  money 


influences  elections,  not  simply  through  the 
purchase  of  votes  for  dollars — a  fading  custom 
— but  because,  as  Americans  tell  pollsters,  we 
believe  that  money  commands  the  information 
media.  The  Congress,  assuming  that  it  is  wrong 
for  money  to  exert  this  power,  has  written  com- 
plex and  probably  unenforceable  laws  to  dimin- 
ish the  influence  of  private  money  on  elections. 
This  effort  may  not  only  be  impractical,  but 
misguided  as  well,  for  two  major  reasons.  First, 
it  is  probably  good  that  the  needs  of  money — 
or,  if  you  will,  the  need  to  encourage  capital 
accumulation  as  public  policy — deserve  fair  at- 
tention in  the  election  campaign.  The  consumer 
interests  have  the  support  of  the  electorate, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
spenders  than  investors. 

Second,  the  fear  that  money  will  perversely 
defeat  the  majority  interest  in  elections  fails 
to  recognize  that  candidates  of  great  wealth, 
though  clearly  attractive  to  the  propertied 
classes,  are  likely  to  favor  even  more  progres- 
sive attitudes  than  their  plainer  competitors. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Kennedys,  Nelson 
Rockefeller — all  wealthy  candidates  from  the 
older  states — have  usually  advocated  programs 
for  increasing  the  money  supply  of  the  poor 
rather  than  augmenting  the  power  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  accumulated  capital.  The  motives  for 
this  switch  are  very  complicated.  Possibly  they 
reflect  the  startling  speed  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican plutocracy  became  an  American  aristocracy. 
The  new  aristocrats  tend  to  favor  the  huddled 
poor  over  the  striving  middle  class  from  which 


Roger  Starr,  ivho  fre- 
quently writes  on  ur- 
ban problems,  is  the 
author  most  recently  oj 
Housing  and  the  Ur- 
ban Market  (Basic 
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they  themselves  so  lately  emerged.  Like  landed 
gentry,  they  rally  to  protect  the  wonders  of  the 
natural  world  against  a  further  invasion  by  the 
march  of  industry  and  commerce  in  which  they 
are  no  longer  so  interested  as  their  fathers  were. 

On  the  local  scene  as  well,  in  state  legislatures 
and  aldermanic  chambers,  the  scions  of  wealth 
in  America  generally  support  consumers — 
tenants,  for  example — and  oppose  the  interests 
of  suppliers — landlords,  for  example. 

In  my  post  as  housing  administrator  of  New 
York  City  since  January  1974,  it  is  not  these 
attributes  of  the  power  of  money  that  have  won 
my  respect.  I  have  been  astonished,  rather,  by 
its  ability  to  reduce  expectations.  The  fiscal  cri- 
sis has  already  forced  me  to  convey  to  my  con- 
stituents the  melancholy  tidings  that  I  must 
break,  cancel,  or  annul  housing  contracts,  pro- 
grams, promises,  commitments.  My  disappoint- 
ed listeners  understand  that  my  words  mean 
trouble  for  them,  trouble  ranging  from  the  loss 
of  money  or  a  livelihood  all  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  recent  discovery  that  "the  sys- 
tem works  after  all."  The  point  is  that  they  ac- 
cept what  I  have  to  tell  them  with  remarkable 
patience,  so  long  as  the  reason  for  their  disap- 
pointment is  the  lack  of  money. 


Dollar  diplom 


if. 

Before  THE  fiscal  crisis,  I  tried  0  f. 
to  explain  to  a  demanding  local  gi .... 
in  a  depressed  area  that  it  was  fi  $ 
less  to  build  a  middle-income  hou 
development  in  the  midst  of  t  ~j 
community  because  the  area  was   (a)  u  k 
tractive  to  middle-income  families;  (b)  nol 
pable  of  meeting  federal  environmental  \ 
dards;  (c)  too  poorly  served  by  transports 
to  justify  new  housing  density  whatever,  j- 
once  did  any  of  these  explanations  convince 
of  my  visitors  that  I  had  a  good  reason  for 
ing  "no"  to  them.  How  marvelous,  insteac 
see  the  result  of  saying:  "Sorry,  folks,  )\r 
community  is  great,  but  we  just  haven't 
money  with  which  to  make  the  mortgage 
you're  asking  for."  In  response  to  this  slA 
ment,  or  others  like  it — viz.,  "You  don't  i|| 
me  to  run  out  of  dough  in  the  middle  of 
job,  do  you?"  or  "The  city  simply  has  to  cl 
down  its  municipal  loan  operation  because  , 
can't  borrow  two  cents  on  our  own  notes'  - 
haven't  heard  the  phrase  "nonnegotiable  I 
mand"  once. 


I  In  order  to  calm  down  one  of  these  protesting 
g  nips,  it  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  the  money 
\i  run  out;  convincing  evidence  must  be  pre- 
g'lted  that  no  other  group  has  been  offered  a 
|<s  stringent  cutback.  The  more  articulate  and 
I  :ter-organized  leftist  leaders  of  community 
c  nips  will  deliver  themselves  of  the  view  that 
i  the  nation  were  to  spend  less  on  its  military 
I  dget,  money  might  be  available.  But  not  even 
l»m  these  do  I  hear  an  attack  on  money  per  se. 
Ill  one,  in  my  hearing,  has  suggested  that  mon- 
l<  itself  remains  a  bad  thing  and  should  be 
Ihored.  No  one  tells  me  that  human  needs  dic- 
Pe  my  overruling  money  as  a  means  for  the 
location  of  resources.  If  they  are  convinced 
■lit  I  have  no  money  at  my  disposal,  they  ac- 
Ipt  the  fact  that  I  cannot  dispose  of  it.  Since 
]  ople  accept  both  the  inevitability  of  money 
id  its  desirability,  they  are  stuck  with  the 
Insequences.  The  absence  of  money  is  under- 
l)od  as  an  overwhelming  veto  on  one's  power 
I  do  what  may  be  highly  desirable.  (Obviously, 
I'  will  not  do  in  abating  the  demand  for  a  com- 
Ibdity  like  food,  which  is  urgently  and  immedi- 
Isly  needed.  If  people  are  hungry  or  cold, 
■j-eir  appetites  will  not  be  slaked  by  the  asser- 
>n  that  there  is  no  money  with  which  they 


might  buy  it;  they  will,  at  whatever  risk,  help 
themselves  and  limit  their  consumption,  not  by 
what  can  be  paid  for,  but  by  what  they  can 
grab  and  carry  away. ) 

In  the  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  socialism 
was  merely  a  theory,  people  in  general,  and  the 
young  in  particular,  could  theorize  about  a  dis- 
tributional system  in  which  money  would  be 
quite  unnecessary.  From  each  according  to  his 
abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs — this 
was  a  formulation  in  which  money  would  play 
no  part.  Its  other  difficulties  were  too  recondite 
to  occur  to  the  advocates  of  a  socialist  Utopia. 

In  our  time,  socialism  is  no  longer  a  theory, 
but  a  way  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions;  lo 
and  behold,  from  Bulgaria  to  China,  the  work- 
ers are  paid  in  money.  No  one,  I  think,  contin- 
ues to  believe  that  in  the  bureaucratic  socialistic 
state,  with  its  across-the-board  wage  rates  ad- 
judicated by  an  appropriate  governmental  body, 
and  its  administered  price  system,  a  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  each 
person  or  his  abilities. 

Money,  itself,  is  finally  discovered  to  have 
an  electrifying  quality:  it  allows  each  person  to 
discover  for  himself  the  order  of  importance  of 
his  own  needs. 


'Money  has  an 
electrifying 
quality:  it 
allows  each 
person  to  dis- 
cover for 
himself  the 
order  of 
importance  of 
his  own  needs.' 
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ne  wonders, after  all, how  money  got 
so  many  bad  names.  It  has  been 
called  the  quintessential  capitalistic 
device  for  the  enslavement  of  man.  It 
is  fickle,  false,  antispiritual,  ungodly. 
It  travels  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  frail  woman 
travels  from  man  to  man.  Dollars  poison  diplo- 
macy. Money  clouds  a  true  perception  of  value, 
which  men  insist  on  confusing  with  monetary 
price.  In  its  purest  form,  as  gold,  it  leads  to  des- 
perate fallings-out  between  conspirators,  to  fe- 
vered and  futile  quests  ending  in  disaster  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  in  the  tombs  of  South  America, 
amidst  the  fractured  ribs  of  ancient  ships  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  has  destroyed  civili- 
zations, despoiled  cultures,  cheapened  and  de- 
based artistic  efforts.  Most  dramatically,  of 
course,  it  is  itself  utterly  useless.  One  can  starve 
to  death  surrounded  by  it  and  perish  of  unre- 
quited love  in  the  midst  of  it.  Its  possessors,  in 
every  age  and  every  culture,  have  a  most  diffi- 
cult time  in  living  the  virtuous  life  in  this  world 
and  are  considered  unlikely  to  gain  entrance 
into  the  next. 

When  people  condemn  money  with  such  vehe- 
mence, they  are,  of  course,  condemning  the 
greed  that  money  symbolizes.  This  ethical  col- 
oring probably  lies  behind  the  scorn  for  money; 
yet  it  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  it.  The 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  B.  Traven's 
adventurers  pursue  gold  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
transcends  mere  hoggishness;  it  transcends  a 
wish  for  power,  because  the  vision  of  what  can 
be  bought  with  the  treasure  fades  before  the 
intensity  of  its  pursuit.  The  very  abstractness 
of  money  fans  the  moralist's  hatred  for  it.  Its 
apparent  uselessness  makes  it  symbolic,  not 
merely  of  greed,  but  of  waste. 


"HV^fe  efore  labeling  the  accumulation  of 
W^JE&r  money  a  vice,  one  must  distinguish 

[j^  between  two  views  of  the  economic 
wH^^^r  world  which  men  inhabit.  The  first, 
characteristically  an  American  view, 
and  recently  set  forth  in  highly  sophisticated 
form  by  Norman  Macrae,  deputy  editor  of  The 
Economist,  in  a  survey  of  America's  third  cen- 
tury, sees  the  earth  as  holding  plenty  for  all. 

In  its  most  vulgar  form,  this  theory  depicts 
economic  reality  as  a  monster  buffet  table  groan- 
ing with  pates  and  grapes,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  entire  population  (with  a  few  household 
pets  and  sacred  cows  in  tow ) .  None  will  be  too 
late  for  the  pate,  nor  will  there  be  grapes  left 
over  to  turn  sour. 

In  such  a  world  without  shortages,  where 
every  demand  would  be  capable  of  instant  satis- 
faction, money  would  indeed  be  superfluous, 
and  any  accumulation  would  be  a  sin.  The  mon- 
eygrubber  demonstrates  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
very  goodness  of  the  earth.  His  accumulation 


constitutes  a  frivolous  invasion  of  the  sh 
of  others,  converting  what  is  Everyman' j 
common  into  a  set  of  private  monopolies.  11 

But  in  the  more  sophisticated  versions  olf 
theory  of  plenty,  such  as  Macrae's,  the  tend 
of  appetites  to  grow  with  eating,  and  lazine 
grow  with  satiety  must  be  taken  into  aco 
It  is  possible  to  accept  as  fact  the  fullness  o: 
earth,  and  still  believe  that  men  can  spoil 
they  are  not  driven  to  exploit  its  potential 
and  forced  by  some  restraining  mechanis: 
make  choices  between  what  they  might  us 
slake  their  appetites.  Money  serves  both  t 
purposes.  Accumulating  money  enables  mell 
exploit  the  earth's  potential  riches  without  s> 
ping  every  day  to  pick  the  grapes  or  make  < 
pate  they  will  need  to  eat;  exchanges  bec>t 
possible,  and  through  the  medium  of  excha 
the  earth  can  be  persuaded  to  yield  up 
wealth.  Thus,  even  in  the  peaceable  king< 
it  is  not  the  accumulation  of  money  whic 
vicious,  but  overconsumption. 

To  those  who  tend  to  hold  an  opposite  \ 
of  the  world,  the  neo-Malthusian  view,  curre 
set  forth  in  some  detail  by  the  Club  of  Ro 
report  on  the  state  of  nature  and  its  resou 
there  will  never  be  enough.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  men  will  recklessly  exp 
finite  resources  by  multiplying  their  nu 
and  their  appetites  infinitely.  Neo-Malthusiii|i 
also  view  the  accumulation  of  money  as  a  v 
but  for  a  different  reason.  They  are  not  c} 
cerned  that  some  may  have  greater  shares  tl 
others,  because  if  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thii 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  for  all,  the  vj 
survival  of  the  species  dictates  that  some  nr 
have  more  than  others.  In  the  view  of  the  n| 
Malthusians,  the  accumulation  of  money  is  d' 
gerous  because  it  threatens  the  over  exploii 
tion  of  natural  reserves,  and  leads  some  m 
the  most  powerful  of  men,  to  evade  the  nec' 
sity  of  making  choices.  This  characteristic  ( 
tinguishes  the  very  rich  from  all  the  rest  of  ij 
immune  from  having  to  give  up  one  appan 
good  in  order  to  attain  another,  they  do  not  1 
derstand  the  more  or  less  painful  weighing  * 
alternatives  which  constitutes  daily  business 
the  rest  of  us,  and  permeates  our  view  of  tj 
seriousness  of  life  itself,  since  we  know  tl| 
choices  are  not  usually  refundable. 

The  very  poor  are  also  immune  from  t 
need  to  make  choices.  They  lack  the  moneta 
means  with  which  to  choose.  It  is  in  this  respi 
that  the  pangs  of  poverty  are  painful  in  relati 
to  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  society.  T 
poor  man  in  American  society  is  dehumanizf 
not  because  his  actual  standard  of  living  is  1 
low  the  level  at  which  human  life  is  possil 
(clearly  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  survi 
on  standards  far  lower).  He  is  dehumaniz 
because  his  relative  poverty  deprives  him  of  t 
human  responsibility  of  choice. 
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Three  years  ago,  you 
helped  me  on 

WRAPAROUND. 
Now  I  need  you  for 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


1  My  name  is  Tony  Jones.  In  1972  Harper's  Magazine  asked  me 
ttstart  an  unusual  new  editorial  feature  called  WRAPAROUND. 
1  was  to  be  an  experiment  in  person-to-person  communication 
c  a  national  scale.  A  chance  for  you,  as  a  reader,  to  interrupt 

mi  magazine  with  your  own  contributions — with  your  point  of 

1\w  about  what's  important  in  advancing  the  human  condition. 

flit  became  (and  continues  to  be)  a  rip-roaring  success.  So  much 
s  that  it  helped  inspire  a  brand-new  publication:  HARPER'S 

AiEKLY.  And  Harper's  tapped  me  to  be  its  editor. 

i  Like  WRAPAROUND,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  dedicated  to 
Kuan  growth  and  survival,  to  knowing  where  we've  been  and 
\  ere  we're  going — and  how  we  can  but  hang  together  on  the 

vy. 

Lwever,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  different  in  that  it  is  issued 
lyeekly.  Which  permits  it  to  be  more  diverse,  wide-ranging, 
tiely,  and  keyed  to  current  events  and  controversies.  But  most 
d  portant  is  the  fact  that  .  .  . 

)  VRPER'S  WEEKLY  is  written  almost  entirely  by  its  readers. 

That  means  you.  And  if  you  come  through  for  me — for  all  of 
,i— the  way  you  did  on  WRAPAROUND,  we'll  be  making  some 
Jid  of  history  together. 

But — a  publication  written  by  its  readers?  A  bold  approach,  cer- 
Inly.  However,  nothing  else  would  be  compatible  with  HAR- 
LR'S  WEEKLY'S  aims.  Which  are,  in  a  moderate-size  nutshell, 
iJ  take  issue  with  the  monolithic  establishment,  the  impersonal 
■  titution,  the  anonymous  committee.  To  provide  a  village-green 
u  bating  platform  where  the  people  take  charge.  To  help  reckon 
h  lividual  roles  and  responsibility  in  our  increasingly  faceless 
feety. 

s  iTo  focus  on  personal  accountability  for  our  actions.  In  busi- 
kss.  In  politics.  In  our  private,  day-to-day  lives. 
.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't,  for  example,  report  the  latest 
]  blic-be-damned  corporate  decision.  But  we  did  examine  how 

ii  lividual  shareholders  can  band  together  to  redirect  policy  and 
lals.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  hasn't  lamely  joined  the  national 
iorus  singing  the  recession  blues.  Instead,  we  have  been  Tun- 
ing a  penetrating,  grass-roots  symposium  on  how  people  around 
$i  country  are  coping. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  doesn't  simply  bemoan  the  flow  of 
t  wer  into  the  hands  of  bureaucrats,  technocrats,  and  autocrats, 
le  try  to  do  something  about  it — by  celebrating  the  truly  dem- 
•  ratic  exercises  of  power  wherever  we  find  them. 
»  And  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  will  not  recap  the  oft-told  and 
(!  esthetizing  sociological  reasons  for  increasing  urban  crime.  But 
l  could  very  well  print  a  piece  you  have  written,  describing  the 
|  oral  dilemma  you  may  have  faced  in  deserting  the  city  to  find 
k  fety  for  your  family. 

I  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is,  then,  a  return  to  the  source.  People. 

ou.  Your  views  and  observations.  Your  personal  confrontations, 
►  ises,  and  dilemmas.  Your  firsthand  experiences  that  have  left 
|,>u  a  more  effective,  more  independent,  more  powerful  individ- 
l  il .  .  .  information  that  should  be  passed  along  to  others,  en- 
ding them  to  more  easily  cope  and  perform. 
[  ere,  specifically,  is  the  role  I'd  like  you  to  play  in  HARPER'S 
I  EEKLY. 

Write  for  us,  especially  about  things  in  your  immediate  expe- 
:nce  that  deserve  sharing.  In  particular,  brief  essays  and  case 
t  tidies  about  all  sorts  of  contemporary  moral  dilemmas,  heroes, 


compromises,  excuses,  victories,  defeats,  outrages,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, honest  and  dishonest  lifestyles,  object  lessons  about  when 
the  end  does  or  doesn't  justify  the  means.  Published  contributions 
will  carry  your  name  and  earn  you  an  honorarium  of  $25. 

2.  Do  research  jor  us.  As  an  active  reader,  you  no  doubt  scan 
many  publications  routinely — your  local  newspaper,  newsletters, 
professional  journals,  small-circulation  political  or  literary  jour- 
nals. We  need  any  material  you  spot  that  coincides  with  the 
WEEKLY'S  purpose. 

3.  Subscribe  to  HARPER  S  WEEKLY.  Try  to  get  all  your  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

Call  it  a  town  meeting.  A  public  forum.  National  dialogue. 
Whatever.  The  point  is:  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  gives  you  a  chance 
to  air  your  views  ...  to  learn  what  your  fellow  citizens  are  really 
thinking  .  .  .  and  to  hear  them  instead  of  the  constant  parade  of 
experts,  analysts,  pollsters,  and  commentators. 

TAKE  A  LOOK— NOW 

The  coupon  below  invites  your  subscription  for  26  weeks  for 
just  $6.  (HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  published  biweekly— 26  times 
a  year.) 

Any  time  you  decide  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  isn't  for  you,  you 
may  cancel  your  subscription — no  strings  attached. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  off  the  coupon  today.  I'm  count- 
ing on  your  support.  Again. 


HARPER'S*- 


□  I  LIKE  WRAPAROUND!  I'll  TRY  HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

Rush  my  first  copy  and  bill  me 
for  just  $6  for  26  weeks  Name 
(HARPERS  WEEKLY  is 

published  biweekly,  26  times  a  Address  

year).  I  understand  I  may 

cancel  my  subscription  any  time  City  

I  am  not  fully  satisfied. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW! 
JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO: 

Harper's  Weekly,  P.O.  Box  2625  Boulder,  Colorado  80302  4ABH 


State 


Zip 


Roger  Starr 

Xkind  word 
about  money 


Yet,  faced  with  even  the  simplest  choice,  most 
of  us  experience  some  difficulty  in  controlling 
our  use  of  money:  charge  accounts  and  credit 
cards,  for  example.  Spending  near-money  in 
the  form  of  charge  accounts  and  credit  cards  is 
far  too  easy.  Because  the  dollar  bills  do  not 
leave  my  pocket  at  the  time  I  purchase  goods 
or  a  service  by  signing  my  name,  I  tend  to  evade 
the  effort  of  choosing  and,  in  the  end,  buy  more 
than  I  should. 


TO  REMAIN  effective,  money  must  re- 
main ethically  neutral  so  that  we  can 
find  ourselves  short  of  money  without 
feeling  this  to  be  a  measure  of  our 
total  worth.  One  might,  of  course,  de- 
velop a  system  of  apportioning  the  world's 
goods  and  services  through  some  medium  other 
than  morally  neutral  money.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  state  could  reward  its  better  citizens 
directly  in  goods  and  services  meted  out  in 
proportion  to  the  recipient's  worth.  This  sugges- 
tion has  been  interestingly  described  by  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  economist  Friedrich  von 
Hayek:  "If  all  rewards,  instead  of  being  offered 
in  money,  were  offered  in  the  form  of  public 
distinctions  or  privileges,  positions  of  power 
over  other  men,  or  better  housing  or  better  food, 
opportunities  for  travel  or  education,  this  would 
merely  mean  that  the  recipient  would  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  choose  and  that  whoever  fixed  the 
reward  determined  not  only  its  size  but  also  the 
particular  form  in  which  it  should  be  enjoyed." 

Von  Hayek  tells  us  that  money  works  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  imperfect  and  that  there  are 
alternative  value  systems  in  which  it  can  be 
evaluated  and,  if  one  wishes,  discounted.  If  I 
am  to  be  paid  for  my  services  in  a  quantity 
which  is  less  than  what  I  think  I  am  worth,  I 
am,  happily,  able  to  remind  myself  that  money 
measures  only  my  price,  not  my  value.  I  can 
remind  myself  of  all  the  other  value  systems — 
character,  charm,  beauty,  intelligence —  which 
money  is  patently  unable  to  measure,  and  in 
which,  of  course,  I  excel,  though  secretly. 

Money  works  less  well  in  determining  posses- 
sion of  anything  which  is  very  rare  or  unique. 
Some  years  ago,  I  heard  a  local  community 
leader  demand  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Estimate  the  construction  of  a  public  housing 
project  for  low-income  families  on  Central  Park 
West,  a  high-rent  area.  "Why  can't  poor  people 
live  on  Central  Park  West  like  everybody  else?" 
he  asked.  Clearly,  "everybody  else"  does  not 
live  on  Central  Park  West,  a  two-and-a-half- 
mile  stretch  of  avenue,  built  up  on  only  one 
side,  which  at  the  maximum  conceivable  densi- 
ty of  habitation  could  not  accommodate  so 
much  as  1  percent  of  the  population  of  New 
York  City. 

The  speaker  was,  of  course,  saying,  in  a 


roundabout  fashion,  that  poor  people  are! 
paid  enough  money  to  exercise  a  choice  in  fa\l 
of  living  in  highly  desirable  areas.  And  ]l 
cause  our  culture  finds  something  inheren 
baneful  about  exclusion  from  a  swath  of  ter 
tory,  this  geographical  exclusion  seems  a  p;  ] 
ticularly  dramatic  way  to  attack  the  moneta  I 
incapacity  of  the  poor.  On  closer  examinatic  I 
the  analogy  itself  should  be  stood  on  its  hea  J 
What  is  baneful  about  geographical  exclusl  I 
is,  rather,  that,  when  motivated  by  prejudice  ; 
fear,  it  obstructs  or  vitiates  the  power  of  mon 
to  command  choice,  thereby  ensuring  that  sor 
people's  money  is  not  equal  to  other  people  J 
money.  To  urge  that  the  land  on  Central  Pa 
West  should  be  distributed  without  reference 
price  is  to  imply  that  some  other  basis  for  til 
distribution  be  established.  Presto,  we  are  in 
situation  where  not  merely  the  economical 
poor,  but  those  deficient  in  patriotism,  loyalt] 
civility,  or  rapaciousness  (or  whatever  criteri 
for  Central  Park  West  occupancy  would  j 
adopted)  will  be  able  to  claim  that  they,  to I 
should  be  able  to  live  on  Central  Park  West  lij-1 
"everybody  else." 

A  unique  work  of  art  presents  a  similar  pro 
lem.  How  can  its  monetary  value  be  det( 
mined?  Rembrandt's  painting  Aristotle  Co' 
templating  the  Bust  of  Homer  was  described  I 
"priceless"  when  the  Metropolitan  Museui 
bought  it  for  $2.3  million.  While  no  painter 
the  world  could  produce  an  equivalent  paintir 
for  any  amount  of  money  that  might  be  offere 
him  and  so,  therefore,  no  price  for  such  a  pain  j 
ing  could  be  established,  it  nevertheless  had: 
price.  The  price  was  simply  that  specific  sum  <  | 
money  with  which  the  trustees  of  the  museui 
were  willing  to  part  in  order  to  have  the  rig] 
to  hang  the  picture  on  their  walls  and  the  pr 
vious  owners  were  willing  to  accept  in  retui 
for  stripping  the  painting  free  from  their  wall 

Two  parties  are  necessary  to  establish  tl 
price  of  anything.  This  gives  price  its  soci; 
importance.  Those  noncynics  (in  Oscar  Wilde 
formulation)  who  insist  on  the  superiority  fl 
value  over  price  do  indeed  have  an  importai 
place  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  far  more  s< 
cial  damage  may  be  done  by  those  who  do  n< 
know  the  price  of  something  than  by  those  wh 
do  not  know  its  value.  To  insist  on  the  achiev 
ment  of  a  social  value  without  recognizing  tJh 
costs  that  must  be  incurred  is  to  put  other  soci; 
values  at  risk.  To  say,  as  nearly  everybod 
does,  that  human  life  is  priceless,  is  to  asse) 
a  dangerous  social  proposition.  Surely,  each  lii 
is  priceless  in  the  sense  that  the  Rembram 
was  priceless.  Its  equivalent  cannot  be  pn 
duced;  it  is  unique.  However,  the  amount  c 
resources  that  should  be  dedicated  to  keepin 
any  single  life  in  being  imposes  a  hidden  choic 
which  affects  at  the  least  the  availability  of  rt 
sources  to  keep  other  lives  in  being. 
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There  are  times 
when  only 
the  very  best 
will  do. 


A  birthday. 
Happy  homecoming. 
Welcome  to  fatherhood. 
The  Holiday  season. 

on  voyage. 
Welcome  to  the  neighborhood. 
Thank  you. 
Father's  Day. 
An  anniversary. 

..these  are  just  some  of  the 
times  you  instinctively  feel  the 
gift  should  be  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  thought.  You  wish 
the  best;  you  give  the  best. 

What  is  best? 

We'd  like  to  give  you  an  easy 
answer.  We'd  like  to  say  that 
Maker's  Mark  is  the  finest 
whisky  to  come  out  of 
Kentucky. 

But  Bill  Samuels,  our 
president,  won't  let  us  say  it. 

He  says  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  universal  "best"  in  whisky 
—  that  it's  always  a  matter  of 
personal  taste. 

We  do  know  this,  Bill  set  out 
to  make  the  very  best  whisky 
he  knew  how  —  and  as  a  fourth 
generation  Kentucky  distiller, 
he  knew  how. 


And  in  his  own  eyes,  he 
succeeded.  In  other  words,  he 
believes  Maker's  Mark  is  the 
best  Kentucky  whisky  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  And  we  can 
say  that  there's  a  large  and 
steadily  growing  number  of 
people  who  agree  with  him. 

There  is  no  way  our  little 
distillery  can  put  up  enough 


it  tastes 
expensive 

...and  is. 


Makers 
©Mar* 

amen  tn>**<  ™"  _. 

whiskv 


Made  from  an  original  old  style 
sour  mash  recipe  6y  Bill  Samuels, 
fourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller. 


Maker's  Mark  to  go  around 
everywhere.  So  you  may  not 
be  able  to  find  it  the  first  place 
you  try  —  but  that's  another 
reason  why  those  who  receive 
a  bottle  will  value  it  all  the 
more. 

Just  for  giving? 

So  far,  we  haven't  touched  on 
those  times  when  you  yourself 
might  feel  especially  deserving. 
All  we  can  say  is  this:  Try  a 
bottle  of  Maker's  Mark.  There's 
a  good  chance  you  will  consider 
it  the  best  you've  ever  tasted. 
And  if  so,  you'll  be  all  set  for 
those  times  when  only  the  very 
best  will  do. 

You're  invited . . . 

...  to  visit  our  little  restored 
distillery  on  Star  Hill  Farm. 
It's  the  only  one  in  Kentucky 
to  be  entered  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 
We  think  you  might  enjoy 
"discovering  "  it  in  the  rolling 
Bluegrass  countryside  near 
Loretto.  Meanwhile,  our 
full-color  folder  offers  you 
an  armchair  tour.  Write  for 
your  free  copy. 


Maker's  Mark  Distillery,  Loretto,  Ky., 
Ninety  Proo/- Fully  Matured. 


Roger  Starr 

A  KIND  WORD 
ABOUT  MONEY 


The  quality  of  money 


Money  WILL  work  under  two  con- 
ditions: first,  if  it  is  parallel  to  oth- 
er value  systems  and  therefore 
compatible  with  a  market  society, 
and,  second,  if  it  receives  special 
attention  in  the  case  of  rare  or  unique  goods  or 
services.  If  it  is  to  work  as  the  vehicle  through 
which  people  exercise  choice,  money  must  also 
retain  certain  major  attributes. 

It  must  be  preferable,  deferable,  transferable, 
and  universally  acceptable.  In  the  classic  form 
in  which  it  first  appeared  in  the  modern,  West- 
ern world,  in  the  form  of  gold  coin,  it  perfectly 
satisfied  these  requirements.  As  the  rarest  of  the 
elemental  metals  which  could  be  conveniently 
put  into  handling  form,  an  object  of  beauty,  and 
easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  metals, 
gold  was  preferable  to  all  other  goods  and  ser- 
vices. The  decision  to  buy  something  with  gold 
meant  the  giving  up  of  a  great,  an  instinctively 
sensed,  good.  Its  chemical  stability,  resisting 
oxidation  and  other  forms  of  decay,  made  its 
use  easily  deferable:  one  need  not  exchange  it 
quickly  to  avoid  the  effects  of  its  inherent  vices; 
nor  did  it  require  feeding,  like  cattle,  an  earlier 
repository  of  exchangeable  value. 

Gold  coins  could  readily  be  transferred,  be- 
cause the  ratio  of  their  value  to  weight  was  high, 
and  they  were  capable  of  considerable  subdivi- 
sion before  their  size  was  reduced  to  the  point 
of  peril.  Finally,  gold,  being  widely,  but  never 
very  intensively  distributed  in  nature,  was  at 
once  familiar  and  acceptable  everywhere,  with- 
out provoking  the  fear  that  a  discovery  of  a  new 
major  source  would  depreciate  its  value. 

The  trouble  with  gold  coin  as  the  sole  form 
of  money  grew  as  a  reflex  of  its  natural  scarcity. 
Its  phenomenal  universal  acceptability  meant 
that  there  wasn't  enough  of  it  to  go  round.  Sub- 
stitutes were  developed  to  provide  money  for  a 
vastly  increasing  population  engaged  in  a  vastly 
increased  number  of  economic  activities. 

First  came  the  dilution  of  the  purity  of  gold 
in  coins,  then  the  substitution  of  paper  certifi- 
cates which  were  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  gold  coins  somewhere;  ultimately, 
the  connection  between  the  paper  and  the  gold 
coins  became  still  more  tenuous,  as  the  face 
value  of  the  paper  money  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  gold  coins  which  it  purported  to 
represent.  Checks  or  paper  orders  to  banks  to 
pay  money  from  the  accounts  of  the  check  sign- 
ers grew  until  they  became  the  largest  part  of 
the  supply  of  money. 

Each  of  these  changes  expanded  the  supply 
of  money;  each  has  vitiated  its  essential  qual- 
ities. The  preferability  of  money — that  marvel- 
ous quality  that  makes  the  swapping  of  cash  for 
any  specific  object  or  service  seem  a  diminu- 


tion of  one's  power  of  choice — decreases 
money  supply  increases.  Fear  spreads  that 
ey,  growing  in  quantity,  will  shrink  in  vah 

The   diminution   of   the   value   of  n 
weakens  its  deferability.  In  the  climactic 
of  the  German  inflation,  money  had  no 
ability  whatsoever;  the  moment  a  work< 
ceived  his  wages,  he  hastened  to  spend 
on  the  goods  most  readily  available.  By  the 
he  reached  a  second  store,  the  value  of  his 
ey  would  be  less  than  at  the  first.  The  ob 
moral  effect  of  this  is  to  weaken  the  abil 
choose.  If  there  is  no  time  to  consider,  c 
is  meaningless.  Transferability — the  qualit 
enables  the  possessor  of  money  to  lend 
others  so  that  they  can  exercise  its  powersi 
time  when  he  does  not  choose  to — depend 
on  the  belief  that  the  retransfer  will  bring 
a  value  equivalent  to  the  value  at  the  tirl 
lending.  As  the  value  of  money  fluctuates  ctt 
ward,  lenders  must  compensate  for  the  r 
tion  by  charging  higher  interest  rates.  T 
who  need  to  borrow,  but  whose  money  ear: 
will  not  increase  over  the  time  of  their  I 
find  themselves  harder  pressed  to  pay  inl 
on  the  debt  they  have  incurred. 

Finally,  the  universal  acceptability  of  m 
requires  some  stability  between  different  m 
systems;  if  a  bank  in  San  Francisco  is  to  ai 
as  money  a  check  drawn  on  a  bank  in  , 
York,  the  San  Francisco  bank  must  have 
fidence  that  the  New  York  bank  will  be  ab 
meet  its  obligations.  If  a  shipper  in  one  coi 
is  to  send  goods  to  a  buyer  in  another,  1 
must  have  confidence  that  wild  fluctuatioi 
the  exchange  rate  will  not  make  the  pure 
too  expensive  or  the  sale  ridiculously  cheaf 

I 

ALTHOUGH  NONE  of  these  qualith 
money  seems  nearly  so  secure  i 
did  some  years  ago,  the  money 
tern  is  still  working,  as  evidence 
the  willingness,  however  reluctar 
accept  as  final  the  postponement  of  long-aws 
gratifications  simply  on  the  grounds  that  t 
is  no  money  for  them.  But  it  is  not  workhj 
well  as  it  did;  interest  rates  keep  going  up: 
change  rates  are  in  severe  fluctuation;  gen 
ments,  forced  to  mitigate  swings  in  the  busi 
cycle,  take  actions  to  increase  the  suppl 
money  and  diminish  its  value.  The  appa 
alternative  is  economic  stagnation,  but 
clear  result  of  the  cheapening  of  money  is 
destruction  of  the  measuring  device  by  w. 
alternative  choices  are  evaluated,  so  thai 
process  of  choice  is  cheapened  to  the  poin 
banality. 

Governments,  perhaps  recognizing  the  thj 
posed  by  the  constant  issuance  of  new  mcl 
to  beneficiaries  selected  on  the  basis  of  need 
making  little  or  no  contribution  to  the  pre 
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NATIONAL 


IS  OVER 
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sPROCRESSIVE 


I  is  the  nightmare  over.  Persistent 
■yment  and  inflation,  corporate  rip- 
ir  political  corruption,  a  bloated  mil- 
fa  iget  while  domestic  programs  are 
Iji  Government  that  violates  human 
lamples  personal  liberties,  and  com- 
ities at  home  and  abroad  ....  For 
n  the  American  Dream  is  turning  into 
Iflican  nightmare. 

I DGRESSIVE  asks  the  hard,  funda- 
■uestions.  Every  month. 

iiwe  beset  by  an  economy  in  perpet- 
I  s?  Who  wants  to  drag  us  into  more 
Is?  How  can  we  end  the  nightmare 
fore  the  Dream?  What  needs  to  be 
? 

ipety  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
lit  seems  virtually  certain  that  if  the 
Is  not  begin  to  give  voice  and  direc- 
the  growing  anti-corporate  anger, 
jght-wing  politician  like  Wallace  will, 
idemagogic  appeals  to  fear  and  un- 
I'.  It  is  a  crucial  time  in  which  to  work 
Id." 

Harry  Boyte 

"Prospectus  for  a  New  Party" 
in  THE  PROGRESSIVE 

J  I  desperately  want  to,  I  can  not 
m  assurance  that  humanity  has  a 
I-  that  we  will  exist  ten,  twenty, 
■  ve  years  from  now.  One  does  not 
W  that  kind  of  thought  day  in  and  day 
1:  puts  it  away,  shuts  it  off,  and  tries 
pome  kind  of  normal  life.  But  it  is 
In  the  background 

George  Wald 

"There  Isn't  Much  Time" 

in  THE  PROGRESSIVE 


"We  are  confronted  by  a  lunatic  process 
which  propels  itself,  like  a  machine  gone 
mad.  The  atom  bomb  of  1945  encourages  a 
win  syndrome  in  which  the  bomb  is  to  create 
a  Pax  Americana;  the  nuclear  win  syndrome 
gathers  a  massive  constituency,  in  finance, 
business,  the  Pentagon,  science,  govern- 
ment, even  labor;  that  constituency  is  com- 
pelled to  overwhelm  its  opponents  by  con- 
cocting a  synthetic  anti-communism;  anti- 
communism  offers  the  pretext  for  more  ar- 
maments and  for  the  'mad  momentum'  in 
technology;  technology  spreads  the  illusion 
of  power,  and  the  illusion  reinforces  the  win 
syndrome,  so  that  the  cycle  continues  on  its 
own  .  .  . 

"Every  participant  is  sane,  but  all  collective- 
ly are  trapped  in  psychosis." 

Sidney  Lens 

"The  Doomsday  Strategy" 
in  THE  PROGRESSIVE 


"We  must  first  understand  that,  at  present, 
everything  in  the  American  empire  is  for 
sale:  morality,  the  public  interest,  politi- 
cians. .  .  .  The  travesty  is  that  those  who 
brought  us  the  Indochina  war  and  the  arms 
race,  the  body  counts  and  the  smart  bombs, 
that  those  who  call  corporate  imperialism 
economic  growth  and  who  starve  our  society 
for  private  profit,  have  been  able  to  come 
forward  as  men  of  gravitas  and  decency." 
Marcus  Raskin 
"The  System  Impeached" 
in  THE  PROGRESSIVE 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  provides  answers.  By 
asking  the  right  questions. 

Fundamental  changes  are  required.  We 
offer  no  prepackaged  panaceas,  we  sub- 
scribe to  no  tidy  party  line.  But  we  do 
believe  that  when  people  have  the  informa- 
tion they  need,  they  can  find  their  way. 

We  hope  you'll  join  us  with  a  few  ques- 
tions of  your  own.  For  six  months.  For  five 
dollars.  And,  for  some  answers. 


6 


FOR 


Name 


Address 


YES!  Please  send  me  6  months  of  The 
Progressive  for  $5  FOR  SOME  ANSWERS 

7  months  for  $5  if  payment  is  enclosed. 
□  I  prefer  12  months  for  $10 


City  Stale  Zip 

^PROGRESSIVE 

408  W.  Gorham  St.,  Madison,  Wl  53703 


VERSE 


by  Jordan  Crittenden 


THE  MAN  WHO  USED  TO  PUSH  PEOPLE  DOWN 

He  was  famous  once. 

People  still  drop  by, 

phoning  ahead  first  to  say 

they  happened  to  be  in  the  area. 

And  it's  usually  just  to  talk  about 

the  old  days. 

But  sooner  or  later  they  can't  resist, 
and  they  wind  up  begging  him 
to  give  them  at  least  a  little  shove. 
He  always,  politely,  declines. 

This  was  what  you  used  to  hear 
in  the  old  days: 
"Hey,  cut  it  out!" 
"Waitamin— !" 
"What  th— !" 

But  he's  gone  on  to  other  things  now. 


EVEN  THOUGH  NO  SUCH  OFFICE  EXISTS 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  elected 

president  of  Wichita. 

That's  where  I  grew  up. 

But  what  if  right  in  the  middle 

of  my  campaign 

someone  brought  up  the  fact 

that  I  didn't  go  to  my  high-school  reunion 

because  I  was  ashamed  of  my  car? 


THE  SHORTEST  TRAIN  I  EVER  SAW 

Who  was  it 

that  had  so  little  to  send, 

and  insisted  on  a  train 

to  take  it  there? 

Probably  someone 

my  mother  would've  called 

spoiled. 


DANCING  BEAR 

He's  asleep  in  the  guest  room, 

and  no  one  can  budge  him. 

The  bear  salesman 

never  said  a  word  about  hibernation. 

So  here  I  am  out  in  the  square 

with  a  tambourine, 

vamping. 


tive  process,  now  try  to  find  ways  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  without  the  use  of  money.  Food 
stamps  are  one  example,  as  are  housing  sub- 
sidies paid  on  behalf  of  tenants  who  do  not  see 
the  money  and  health-care  payments  which  go 
directly  to  the  hospitals  and  the  doctors.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  issuance  of  what  amounts 
to  single-purpose  money — food  stamps,  for  in- 
stance— serves  a  double  purpose.  It  assures  a 
specific  group  of  vendors  and  producers,  such 
as  the  agricultural  and  marketing  interests  that 
support  food  stamps,  that  the  tax  dollars  their 
representatives  voted  for  will  be  used  in  ways 
they  consider  important.  At  the  same  time,  the 
limited  acceptability  of  this  near-money  reas- 
sures other  members  of  the  population  that  the 
money  they  themselves  earn  by  work  or  on  in- 
vestments will  not  be  diluted  by  a  vast  outflow 
of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  a  nonworking  part 
of  the  population,  however  deserving. 

I  am  not  a  purist  in  these  matters.  Some 
years  ago,  as  a  board  member  of  a  settlement 
house,  I  was  horrified  to  hear  the  social  worker 
members  attack  the  then  proposed  food  stamp 
program  as  a  "stigmatizing"  of  the  poor.  The 
food  was  needed;  the  stamps  provided  a  way 
to  make  it  available;  and  the  old  stigmata  of 
poverty  are  no  longer  as  shameful  as  they  used 
to  be,  surely  not  in  an  era  in  which  welfare 
recipients  form  unions. 

Yet,  the  social  workers  had  a  point  when 
they  opposed  the  food  stamp  program;  they 
were  speaking  correctly  when  they  said  that 
Congress,  in  the  New  Deal  days  of  pioneering 
social  legislation,  insisted  that,  to  make  the  poor 
responsible,  they  must  be  paid  in  money  of  uni- 
versal acceptability.  Responsibility  cannot  be 
created  by  removing  choices. 

Torn  by  a  demand  for  increased  equality  of 
economic  distribution  on  one  side,  and  the  fear 
of  unwise  overexpansion  of  the  money  supply 
on  the  other,  government  drifts  into  the  practice 
of  issuing  special-purpose  claims.  There  are 
economists  who  argue  that  inflation  is  not  a 
fatal  economic  danger,  because  its  effects  can 
be  balanced  by  transfer  payments  to  those 
whose  incomes  fall  behind  the  increase  in  prices. 
In  my  reading  of  the  matter,  however,  inflation 
is  not  merely  an  economic  problem;  at  a  certain 
rate  of  inflation  (who  knows  what?),  money 
loses  its  power  to  force  men  to  exercise  their 
capacity  to  make  choices.  This  power  must  be 
able  to  produce  a  willingness,  however  reluc- 
tant, to  reduce  one's  hopes. 

No  one  knows  whether,  battered  on  the  one 
hand  by  persistent  changes  in  its  own  value, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  pressure  to  resort  to 
money  substitutes  that  evade  choice,  money  can 
continue  to  function  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Those 
of  us  who  feel  that  life  without  the  dignity  of 
choice  is  scarcely  worth  living,  must  view  the 
prospect  with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair. 
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A/' e  bring  you  useful  information  about  country  life  in 
few  England — whether  you  live  here,  have  a  vacation 
,iome  here,  or  visit  from  time  to  time.  Or  just  dream  of 
loing  any  of  these  things. 

Our  articles  range  from  solar  heating  to  root  cellars 
o  raising  your  own  pork,  from  dry-fly  fishing  to 
ightning  rods.  They  cover  history,  the  weather,  arts 
ind  crafts,  gardening  and  farming,  places  to  visit  (or 
tvoid),  things  to  do,  see,  and  buy. 
.  Here  are  some  articles  planned  for  future  issues: 
"armers'  Markets  □  Whitewashing  □  House  Security 
n  the  Country  □  Ice  Fishing  □  Hazards  of  Road  Salt 
□  Building  an  Octagonal  Barn  □  Learning  Night 
Sounds  □  The  Stock  Pot  on  Your  Stove  □  Cross- 
country Skiing  with  Small  Children  □  Making  Home 
3rew  □  How  to  Buy  a  Used  Tractor  □  Growing 
Superior  Tomatoes  □  Optics  for  Birders. 

iVhat  New  England  readers  say    Conceived  as  a  New 
England  magazine,  Country  Journal  has  met  with  a 
/vonderful  reception  in  these  six  historic  states.  Here 
ire  extracts  from  some  of  the  hundreds  of  unsolicited 
etters  of  praise  we  have  received: 
'Never  has  a  magazine  filled  me  up  with  so  much 
mergy  and  enthusiasm." 

— Joan  Katz,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 
'It's  the  most  interesting  magazine  I've  read  to  date 
ibout  country  living  and  country  things." 

— Allyn  Winslow,  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
'Out  ot  almost  twenty  magazine  subscriptions,  I  am 
Tiost  pleased  when  I  see  Country  Journal  in  the 
■nailbox."  — Mrs.  Brian  Klossner,  Turin,  N.Y. 

'Counfry  Journal  is  intelligent,  reflective,  peaceful  and 
Arise.  All  the  real  country  virtues." 

— Peter  Geer,  New  York  City 
7  think  your  magazine  is  the  best  magazine  printed." 

— Ann  Lesser,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dutside  New  England    Our  reception  elsewhere  has 
surprised  us.  Already  we  have  12,000  subscribers  in 
lhe  other  44  states — although  we  have  no  newsstand 


distribution  there.  Some  of  these  people  are  trans- 
planted New  Englanders.  Many  are  people  who  share 
our  kind  of  climate  and  our  interests.  "The  last  few 
issues  have  been  extremely  interesting,"  wrote  one 
such  man  from  Minneapolis. 

Some  are  just  lovers  of  the  country.  "Your  Journal 
should  be  read  throughout  our  country,"  wrote  Hans 
Rosenhaupt  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  "wherever  people 
love  the  land  and  its  history." 

If  you  fit  in  any  of  these  categories,  Country  Journal 
may  be  just  what  you  need. 

The  offer    If  you  bought  all  twelve  issues  of  Country 
Journal  on  the  newsstands  (and  you'd  have  to  live  in 
New  England  to  do  so),  they  would  cost  you  $12.  By 
taking  advantage  of  our  special  introductory  offer  (for 
new  subscribers  only)  you  can  get  a  whole  year  of 
useful,  interesting,  beautiful  magazines  for  only  $8.50. 

And  if  you  find  that  Country  Journal  isn't  what  we  led 
you  to  believe,  we  will  refund  the  lull  amount  of  your 
subscription,  provided  you  write  to  us  within  two 
weeks  of  getting  your  first  copy.  Or  if  you  take  the  "bill 
me  later"  option,  you  can  simply  write  "cancel"  on  the 
invoice  and  return  it  promptly.  A  no-risk  proposition. 

I Blair  <S  Ketchum's 
Country  Journal 

139  Main  Street,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  05301 
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GIVE  US  A  TRY  "| 
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Send  me  one  year  (12  issues)  of  Country  Journal 

for  only  $8.50.  (Add  $2  outside  US  &  Canada) 
Payment  enclosed  Bill  me  later 

Name 
Address 


City 


State  Zip 
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THE  LAST 
OF  THE 
DANCE 

by  Francis  Steegmuller 

Hearing  Secret  Harmonies,  by  An- 
thony Powell.  Little,  Brown,  $7.95. 

Hearing  Secret  Harmonies 
— the  phrase  comes  from 
the  alchemist  Thomas 
Vaughan — is  the  twelfth 
and  final  volume  of  An- 
thony Powell's  roman-fleuve  collec- 
tively entitled  A  Dance  to  the  Music 
of  Time  and  chronicling  English  so- 
ciety from  the  early  1920s  until  to- 
day. In  its  independent  self,  Hearing 
Secret  Harmonies  is  one  of  those  in- 
creasingly rare  pleasures:  a  novel  of 
manners  written  by  an  artist.  It  in- 
spires the  sincerest  compliment  one 
author  can  pay  another:  it  makes 
one  yearn  to  write  such  a  novel. 

Nicholas  Jenkins  and  his  wife,  an 
aging,  cultivated  English  coupie  of 
"good"  family,  living  in  the  coun- 
try, are  asked  to  give  fieldroom,  a 
night's  camping  space,  to  a  quartet 
of  barefoot  young  people  in  blue 
robes  belonging  to  a  sect  called  Har- 
mony. One  of  the  four  is  their  own 
niece,  Fiona,  a  pretty  girl  in  her 
twenties,  in  revolt  against  a  conven- 
tional background;  their  guru  is  a 


A  Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time 


harsh,  dark,  magnetic  young  man 
called  Scorpio  Murtlock  (we  learn 
later  that  he  had  been  christened 
Leslie. )  Scorpio's  words  and  actions, 
and  the  complete  subservience  of 
the  others,  are  increasingly  disquiet- 
ing. Jenkins  tells  the  group  about  a 
nearby  prehistoric  barrow  marked 
by  a  pair  of  upright  monoliths  called 
the  Devil's  Fingers,  the  subject  of 
local  legend.  Scorpio  is  at  once  curi- 
ous: "Is  the  stag-mask  dance  known 
to  have  been  performed  there?  .  .  . 
Do  the  Stones  bleed  if  a  dagger  is 
thrust  into  them  at  the  Solstices?" 
A  stranger  to  the  region,  Scorpio 
nonetheless  correctly  tells  an  aged 
rustic  where  to  find  his  lost  dog: 
"Seek  the  spinney  by  the  ruined 
mill."  Asked  how  he  knows:  "The 
words  came."  The  next  morning  the 
quartet  is  gone,  leaving  rubbish  be- 
hind. Nick  and  his  wife  Isobel  agree 
that  Scorpio  is  "just  a  bit  creepy." 

The  reader  has  seized  on  "creepy" 
— and  on  the  litter — as  characteriz- 
ing the  present-day  offbeat  youth  of 
England;  but  as  the  scene  shifts 
from  the  Harmony  caravan  to  liter- 
ary, artistic,  social,  and  political  cir- 


cles of  the  Establishment  with  whicr 
the  Jenkinses  are  associated,  we  re 
call  that  an  artist  like  Mr.  Powell  \i 
not  likely  to  choose  a  theme  of  nar 
row  application,  and  the  source  of  the 
title  itself  comes  to  mind.  "Creepy' 
has  wide  relevance  to  this  picture  ol 
England — and  not  only  England — 
today.  In  one  form  or  another,  the 
sinister  Scorpio  is  omnipresent. 

It  would  be  a  dull  reader  who 
would  not  relish  the  continuous  en 
tertainment,  or  variety  of  entertain 
ments,  which  Mr.  Powell  invents  foi 
this  eerie,  picturesque  novel.  Back 
grounds  are  freshly  and  sharply 
sketched:  rural  England  menaced  by 
"  development ";  once-fashionable 
houses  on  London  squares  divided 
into  newly  modish  flats;  a  fortified 
medieval  castle  now  a  girls'  school. 
A  routine  dinner  celebrating  the 
awarding  of  a  literary  prize — an  af- 
fair which  Mr.  Powell  characterizes 
with  understated  expertise  as  "a 
business  gathering,  rather  than  a  so- 
cial one" — is  the  occasion  for  ex- 
plosive and  malodorous  drama;  and 
greater  drama,  only  literally  less  ex- 
plosive, unfolds  at  a  genteel  wedding 
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Ask  for  J&B.  And  no  matter  where  you  may  be.  you  identify  yourself  as  a  person  of 
rare  taste.  Of  course,  you'll  also  be  served  the  Scotch  that  has  made  these  letters 
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reception  infiltrated  by  the  members 
of  Harmony.  There  are  brittle  inter- 
changes of  a  kind  one  hopes  the  Eng- 
lish novel  will  never  abandon: 

"-Sorman.  my  pet,  how  are 
you?  We  uere  just  saying  how 
famous  you'd  become.  That  new 
fringe  makes  you  look  younger 
than  ever — like  Claudette  Col- 
bert. And  what  a  suit.  Where  did 
you  get  it?"  .  .  . 

"This  little  number?  It's  from 
the  Boutique  of  the  Impenitent 
Bachelor — V ests  and  Transvests, 
we  regular  customers  call  the 
firm." 

Aphorisms  and  reflections  punctu- 
ate the  pages: 

"You  know  how  men  adore 
mad  women." 

".  .  .  the  Eighth  Sin — Hum- 
bug." 

"The  friendships  of  later  life, 
in  contrast  with  those  negotiated 
before  thirty,  are  apt  to  be  bur- 
dened with  reservations,  con~ 
straints,  inhibitions.  Probably 
thirty  was  placing  the  watershed 
too  late  for  the  age  when  both 
parties  begin  more  or  less  to 
know  (at  least  think  they  know) 


what  the  other  is  talking  about; 
as  opposed  to  those  earlier  friend- 
ships— not  unlike  love  affairs, 
with  all  sexual  elements  removed 
— which  can  exist  with  scarcely 
an  interest  in  common,  mutual 
misunderstanding  of  character 
and  motive  all  but  absolute." 

MR.  POWELL  launched  his 
twelve-volume  series  in 
1951.  Much  of  the  Eng- 
lish-reading world  is 
aware  that  its  title,  A 
Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time,  is  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  painting  by 
Nicholas  Poussin  invoked  in  the  op- 
ening pages  of  the  first  volume,  A 
Question  of  Upbringing.  (They  also 
know  that  Nicholas  Jenkins,  the  nar- 
rator throughout,  shares  his  first 
name  with  the  painter.  I 

Mr.  Powell's  pictorial  sense,  his 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  painting 
in  the  life  of  the  imagination,  and  his 
employment  of  paintings  in  narra- 
tive, constitute  one  of  his  great 
strengths,  very  nearly  singular  in 
English  and  American  fiction.  Xot 
mere  physical  appearance,  but  char- 
acter and  development,  are  conveyed 
and  forecast  through  the  agency  of 
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paintings.  This  is  how  we  first  see  tlj 
young  Charles  Stringham.  who  wi 
be  a  subtle  and  sympathetic  membe| 
of  the  cast  throughout: 

He  ivas  tall  and  dark,  and 
looked  a  little  like  one  of  those 
stiff,  sad  young  men  in  ruffs, 
whose  long  legs  take  up  so  much 
room  in  sixteenth-century  por- 
traits: or  perhaps  a  younger — 
and  far  slighter — version  of  Ver- 
onese's Alexander  receiving  the 
children  of  Darius  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Issus:  with  the  same  high 
forehead  and  suggestion  of  hair 
thinning  a  bit  at  the  temples.  His 
features  certainly  seemed  to  be- 
long to  that  epoch  of  painting: 
the  faces  in  Elizabethan  minia- 
tures, lively,  obstinate,  generous, 
not  very  happy,  and  quite  relent- 
less. 


Jean  Duport,  later  Nick's  erotic  part 
ner,  first  appear-  as  a  young  girl 
a  red-brick  seaside  villa  of  suburbai 
aspect: 

The  clouded  horizon  and  olive- 
green  waves  lapping  against  the 
stones  made  it  a  place  of  mystery 
in  spite  of  this  outwardly  banal 
appearance:  a  sea  palace  for  a 
version  of  one  of  those  embarka- 
tion scenes  of  Claude  Lorraine 
— the  Queen  of  Sheba,  St.  Ursu- 
la, or  perhaps  The  Enchanted 
Castle — where  any  adventure 
might  be  expected. 

W  hen  Nick  finds  the  bohemian  Gyp- 
sy Jones,  costumed  as  Eve  for  a  fan- 
cy-dress party,  alone  in  a  shop  he 
had   thought   empty,   and   she  lies 
down  on  a  divan,  "'her  hands  before  I 
her,  looking,  perhaps  rather  self-con- 
sciously, a  little  like  Goya's  Maja\ 
Nuda — or  possibly  it  would  be  near- 
er the  mark  to  cite  that  picture's  de- 
rivative, Manet's  Olympic," and  she 
glances  down,  "with  satisfaction,  at 
her  own  extremities,"  saying  "How 
brown  my  leg  is.  .  .  .  Fancy  sunburn 
lasting  that  long,"  Mr.  Powell  knows 
that  he  need  report  the  resultant  ac- 
tion only  through  Xick's  remark  to 
the  reader:  "I  saw  that  I  must  not 
overstay  my  welcome."  The  culmi- 
nating example  of  this  power  to  en- 
rich fiction  through  sensitivity  to  pic- 
torial style  is  found  in  the  penulti- 
mate   volume.    Temporary  Kings, 
where  a  classical  theme  is  again  in- 
voked: and  a  Tiepolo  ceiling,  glori- 
ously imagined  and  described  by  Mr. 
Powell,   serves   with   extraordinary  , 
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eclat  as  nothing  less  than  chief  pro- 
tagonist. 

Hearing  Secret  Harmonies  reveals 
the  complex  structure  of  the  entire 
series  of  novels.  The  opening  para- 
graph of  the  first  volume,  depicting 
workmen  around  a  fire  beside  a 
street  excavation  in  London,  may 
puzzle  or  engage  the  reader,  accord- 
ing to  his  temperament. 

The  men  at  work  at  the  corner 
of  the  .street  had  made  a  kind  of 
camp  for  themselves,  where, 
marked  out  by  tripods  hung  with 
red  hurricane  lamps,  an  abyss  in 
the  road  led  down  to  a  network 
of  subterranean  drainpipes.  Gath- 
ered round  the  bucket  of  coke 
that  burned  in  front  of  the  shel- 
ter, several  figures  were  swinging 
arms  against  bodies.  .  .  .  One  of 
them  .  .  .  suddenly  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  as  if  performing  a 
rite,  cast  some  substance — appar- 
ently the  remains  of  two  kippers, 
loosely  wrapped  in  newspaper — 
on  the  bright  coals  of  the  fire, 
causing  flames  to  leap  fiercely 
upward,  smoke  curling  about  in 
eddies  of  the  northeast  wind. 

The  passage  is  beautiful,  but  what  is 
its  function  as  the  opening  of  a  long 


work?  When  is  it,  exactly,  that  those 
workmen  are  gathered  round  their 
fire?  Only  now,  a  quarter-century  af- 
ter their  first  appearance  in  print, 
do  we  know.  In  the  last  narrative 
paragraphs  of  Hearing  Secret  Har- 
monies, set  in  the  late  1960s  or  ear- 
ly '70s — after  Fiona  has  been  res- 
cued, Scorpio's  sway  weakened  by 
dropouts  from  Harmony,  and  all  the 
characters  we  have  followed  through- 
out twelve  volumes  accounted  for 
(notably  the  ubiquitous  and  intoler- 
able Widmerpool,  who  drops  as 
dead  as  we  could  wish) — Nick 
emerges  from  an  art  gallery  where 
he  has  seen  exhibitions  of  Edgar 
Deacon's  inept  Edwardian  "symbo- 
list" nudes  and  draperies,  now 
abruptly  in  fashion,  and  minor  Vic- 
torian seascapes  collected  by  the 
once  dashing,  now  invalid,  Bob  Du- 
port: 

It  was  getting  dark  outside, 
and  much  colder.  A  snowflake 
fell.  At  first  that  seemed  a  chance 
descent.  Now  others  followed  in 
a  leisurely  way.  The  men  taking 
up  the  road  in  front  of  the  gallery 
were  preparing  to  knock  off 
work.  Some  of  them  were  gather- 
ing around  the  fire  bucket. 
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With  this  reemergence  of  the  fird 
side  workmen,  the  entire  narrative  i 
seen  to  be  circular,  like  Finnegan 
W ake,  those  last  words  joining  wit] 
the  first.  (There  is  another,  innei 
circle,  the  last  paragraph  of  Hearin. 
Secret  Harmonies  joining  with  th 
opening  of  that  volume. )  But  in  cori 
trast  to  the  circular  narrative  pal 
tern,  the  course  of  the  culture  tha 
has  created  a  Nick  Jenkins  and  ai 
Anthony  Powell  is  charted  by  . 
sharply,  even  tragically,  descendinj 
line.  In  pictorial  terms,  the  lonj 
story  that  opens  with  a  sublime  Pous 
sin  ends  with  the  affixing  of  red  tag 
marked  "sold"  to  fashionable  junk 
Poussin's  dance  of  the  seasons  ha 
become  Scorpio's  bestial,  blood1 
midsummer-eve  orgy  at  the  Devil' 
Fingers. 


THIS  is  not  the  place  for  < 
detailed  survey  of  A  Dane* 
to  the  Music  of  Time,  no 
do  its  admirers  need  one 
its  characters  have  become 
their  familiars,  and  for  them  Hear 
ing  Secret  Harmonies  is  the  lates 
and,  alas,  the  last  bulletin  on  Nick 
Sillery,  Lady  Molly,  the  Tolland: 
Moreland  the  aphorist,  Pamela 
Jean  and  the  other  beauties,  sympa 
thetic  Stringham,  and  abominable 
Widmerpool — who  was  literally  "the 
death"  of  Stringham.  When  ont 
thinks  of  the  inevitable  blizzard  o 
"critical"  reviews  and  academic  dis 
sertations  about  to  descend,  the  urge 
to  analyze  congeals.  May  one  ofTei 
preferences?  Inevitably  in  such  ; 
work  there  are  passages  of  flatness 
dogged,  impenitent  flatness,  ont 
sometimes  suspects.  The  first  foui 
volumes  retain  their  enchantment 
In  the  fifth,  Casanova's  Chinese  Res 
taurant,  one  rereads  with  particulai 
pleasure  Stringham's  wonderm* 
hour  at  Mrs.  Foxe's  party.  The  wai 
volumes  provide  rending  views  ol 
bureaucracy  and  the  blitz.  The  last 
two  volumes,  Temporary  Kings  and 
Hearing  Secret  Harmonies,  are  an 
outburst  of  fresh  energy,  a  freer 
style,  and  a  more  candid  treatment 
of  sexual  themes.  Mr.  Powell  s  al 
chemy  closes  the  ring,  the  only  work 
of  its  kind  in  contemporary  English 
fiction.  O 

Francis  Steegmuller  is  the  author  of  works 
on  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Apollinaire,  and 
Isadora  Duncan.  His  biography  of  Jean  Coc- 
teau  won  the  National  Book  Award  in  197L 
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HAVE  YOU  NOTICED  IT?  A 
new  theme  is  creeping  in- 
to the  diatribes  of  our  pol- 
iticians, especially  those 
of  our  liberal  Democrats. 
Apparently  they  are  about  to  do 
something  about  that  issue  consid- 
ered exigent  by  Americans  since  May 
1965,  when  the  Gallup  poll  revealed 
that  the  public  considered  rising 
crime  to  be  the  nation's  most  press- 
ing problem.  Unless  their  heralds  are 
misleading  us,  they  are  about  to  urge 
a  course  of  action  that  will  impair 
the  quality  of  life  for  thousands  of 
muggers,  burglars,  rapists,  and  mur- 
derers. If  the  politicians  have  their 
way,  American  criminals  in  increas- 
ing numbers  may  soon  be  arrested 
and  actually  punished.  It  is  a  historic 
moment  in  the  glorious  drama  of 
responsive  government. 

No  less  a  pol  than  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  has  declared  in  the  New 
York  Times  (December  6,  1975) 
that  "crime  does  pay"  and  that  the 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  make  punish- 
ment swift  and  certain.  Shortly  after 
this  astonishing  outburst  from  a  man 
who  had  for  years  suspected  "law 
and  order"  of  being  the  argot  of 
racists,  New  York's  liberal  governor 
presented  legislation  that  will  severe- 
ly discomfit  juveniles  who  commit 


serious  crimes.  I  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  sudden  change  of  tune 
unless,  perchance,  advance  galleys  of 
Ernest  van  den  Haag's  Punishing 
Criminals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Punishing  Criminals  is  an  in- 
formed and  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  issues  surrounding  American 
crime.  After  plotting  the  growth  of 
American  crime  and  the  material  and 
philosophical  reasons  for  that  growth, 
the  author  advances  some  interesting 
reforms  that  might  reduce  or  even  re- 
verse that  growth.  Along  the  way,  van 
den  Haag  must  often  pause  to  take 
on  those  intellectuals  who  have  done 
so  much  to  roil  our  understanding  of 
crime  and  to  confuse  its  treatment. 
That  this  rebutting  is  necessary  is 
manifest.  Our  treatment  of  crime 
over  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
is  a  tribute  to  America's  piety  to- 
ward intellectuals  and  "experts." 
Such  respect  for  the  great  minds  of 
the  Republic  is  admirable  and  should 
go  far  toward  gainsaying  those  who 
insist  that  anti-intellectualism  runs 
along  the  spinal  column  of  America. 
Unfortunately,  our  policy  makers 
have  been  esteeming  the  wrong  in- 
tellectuals. They  have  been  listening 
to  those  who  blame  crime  on  poverty, 
oppression,  ignorance,  illness,  and 
assorted  social  evils,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  crime  rate  has  lofted  out 
toward  the  ionosphere.  The  crime 
rate  increased  from  1960  to  1970  by 
144  percent,  yet  the  pols'  devotion 


to  the  nostrums  of  enlightened  opin- 
ion only  intensified.  Theirs  was  the 
faith  of  Saint  Theresa.  It  was  touch- 
ing to  witness  such  piety  among  the 
men  of  power. 

They  attempted  to  lower  crime 
rates  through  education.  Recidivism 
was  dealt  with  through  counseling 
and  other  forms  of  rehabilitation. 
The  results  were  not  promising,  but 
one  strategy  stirred  the  hopes  of  pols 
and  advanced  thinkers  alike.  The 
grand  strategy  was  to  eliminate  crime 
by  eliminating  its  cause.  Public  pol- 
icy would  go  beyond  the  symptom, 
crime,  and  scotch  the  disease,  pov- 
erty. The  surest  way  to  lower  the 
crime  rate  was  to  lower  the  incidence 
of  poverty,  and  enormous  effort  and 
expense  were  devoted  to  a  veritable 
war  on  poverty.  Now  the  smoke  is 
clearing,  poverty  is  on  the  retreat 
(down  from  50  percent  of  America's 
families  in  1920  to  about  11  percent 
today ) ,  yet  in  van  den  Haag's  words, 
"If  crime  has  been  reduced  as  much 
as  poverty,  it  is  a  well-kept  secret." 

Apparently  the  hypothe- 
sis that  crime  is  the  nat- 
ural symptom  of  an  unsat- 
isfactory society  comforts 
the  prejudices  of  a  wide 
assortment  of  social  critics,  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  spawned  all  sorts  of 
prodigious  reforms.  As  a  result  dis- 
cussions of  crime  are  cluttered  with 
an  even  more  bewildering  array  of 
sophistries  than  discussions  of  sexual 
hygiene  or  mental  health.  What  van 
den  Haag  has  done  is  skewer  these 
sophistries  with  an  entertaining  ana- 
lytical dexterity  which  clears  the  air 
of  specious  rhetoric.  According  to 
van  den  Haag,  the  way  to  preserve 
our  democracy  is  to  punish  criminals 
and  to  make  their  sentences  public. 
That  punishment  does  not  often  fol- 
low criminal  activity  is  clear.  Only  1 
percent  of  all  crimes,  and  less  than 
2  percent  of  all  felonies,  lead  to 
prison  terms. 

Van  den  Haag  believes  that  pun- 
ishment is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
law,  thus  vindicating  society's  legal 
order.  Beyond  making  the  threats  of 
the  law  credible,  punishment  is  use- 
ful and  necessary  because  it  incapa 
citates  criminals,  reforms  through 
timidation  or  rehabilitation, 
most  important  to  van  den  Ha; 
deters  others  from  crime.  The  author 
believes  that  for  most  crime  the  sup- 
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BOOKS  

ply  of  practitioners  is  elastic.  There- 
fore, a  society  must  ensure  that  the 
pursuit  of  crime  is  fraught  with  peril 
and  alluring  only  to  the  most  sedu- 
lous miscreant.  Society  must  provide 
disincentives  for  entering  into  crime. 
The  most  effective  of  these  is  inevi- 
table punishment  which  makes  the 
criminal  act  more  costly  than  profit- 
able, for,  van  den  Haag  believes, 
most  men  are  capable  of  either  un- 
consciously or  consciously  weighing 
the  benefits  of  their  acts.  Unlike 
those  who  urge  more  lenient  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  van  den  Haag 
thinks  that  man  is  generally  capable 
of  reason.  For  those  who  are  uncon- 
vinced by  his  analysis  the  author 
cites  recent  studies  by  Isaac  Ehrlich 
and  others  who  conclude  that  punish- 
ment is  quite  effective  even  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
What  is  more,  and  contrary  to  incor- 
rect data  abounding  on  this  matter, 
even  the  death  penalty  has  been 
shown  to  deter  far  more  effectively 
than  its  alternatives. 

Personal  volition  is  essential  to 
van  den  Haag's  understanding  of 
crime  and  to  his  disagreements  with 
those  who  take  a  more  permissive  ap- 
proach. It  is  also  one  of  the  reasons 
he  takes  issue  wdth  those  who  charac- 
terize crime  as  a  sickness.  More  fun- 
damental still  is  van  den  Haag's  per- 
ception of  man  as  a  divided  creature 
capable  of  both  good  and  evil.  Those 
who  urge  that  we  treat  criminals  as 
sick  innocents  or  innocents  victim- 
ized by  a  corrupting  social  system 
are  optimists  "who  reject  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  psy- 
choanalytic doctrine  of  an  asocial 
'Id.'  "  Van  den  Haag,  ever  the  logi- 
cian and  the  empiricist,  views  this  as- 
sertion as  an  act  of  faith  and  moves 
on  to  take  up  his  position  with  David 
Hume,  who  felt  that  "the  sense  of 
justice  .  .  .  arises  artificially  from 
education  and  human  conventions." 
A  system  of  laws  provides  that  edu- 
cation and  the  institution  of  punish- 
ment renders  those  laws  effective. 


SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHERS  who 
persist  in  believing  human 
nature  to  be  essentially  saint- 
ly often  find  this  theory  lead- 
ing them  into  colossal  fatui- 
ties. They  will  even  use  it  to  excuse 
criminals  for  the  most  hideous  butch- 
eries, explaining  that  the  perpetrators 
of  these  acts  were  driven  to  their  in- 


discretions by  "the  system."  Here  the 
argument  begins  to  unravel.  If  men 
are  naturally  good,  how  does  one  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  the  corrupting 
system?  It  is  clear  that  religious  fer- 
vor is  not  in  decline  in  the  modern 
world.  It  has  simply  been  transferred 
from  the  reverend  clergy  to  the  so- 
cial scientists. 

Punishing  Criminals  goes  far  to- 
ward returning  reason  to  the  realms 
of  social  science.  All  the  popular 
sophistries — that  capital  punishment 
is  "legal  murder,"  that  punishment 
is  masked  vengeance,  that  the  poor 
criminal  is  a  "political  prisoner" — 
take  a  fearful  pummeling. 

The  most  urgent  reforms  must  be 
directed  at  the  judicial  system.  That 
system  will  be  more  effective  and 
more  just  if  it  becomes  more  expedi- 
tious and  more  objective.  Further, 
new  forms  of  punishment  should  be 
contemplated.  Van  den  Haag  sug- 
gests a  more  extensive  use  of  fines, 
fines  that  would  weigh  equally  upon 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Banishment 
and  exile  may  be  effective  crime  de- 
terrents: and  when  incarceration 
must  be  resorted  to,  van  den  Haag 
suggests  incarceration  in  institutions 
that  respect  the  rights  of  inmates  by 
being  realistic  about  their  condition. 
He  feels  our  prisons  are  worse  than 
they  need  be  and  explains  why. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  re- 
form advanced  is  one  that  would  se- 
quester in  "post-punishment  confine- 
ment" violent  persons  with  statisti- 
cally demonstrable  propensities  to  re- 
peat their  butcherings.  Here  I  part 
company  with  the  author.  The  sug- 
gestion seems  unjust,  and  I  doubt  it 
will  go  down  well  even  with  the  new 
Senator  Kennedy.  But  it  is  typical  of 
the  book  that,  though  the  proposal  is 
as  controversial  as  the  Miranda  de- 
cision, it  is  intelligently  argued. 

Punishing  Criminals  abounds  with 
arguments  and  proposals  that  repre- 
sent a  compelling  departure  from  the 
orthodoxy  which  has  so  muddled  the 
treatment  of  crime  in  America.  Yet 
it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  a  new 
school  of  thought  led  by  writers  like 
van  den  Haag  and  James  Q.  Wilson 
is  having  a  powerful  influence  over 
policy  makers  nowadays.  A  careful 
reading  of  these  writers  might  well 
be  essential  to  one  wishing  to  under- 
stand the  curious  new7  themes  now- 
lacing  political  oratory. 

R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  is  editor  in  chief  of 
The  Alternative:  An  American  Spectator. 


OUT  OF 

AFRICA  AND  INDIA 


by  Gail  Godwin 

Selected  Stories,  by  Nadine  Gordi- 
mer.  Viking,  $10. 

Heat  and  Dust,  by  Ruth  Prawer 
Jhabvala.  Harper  &  Row,  $7.95. 

READING  A  COLLECTION  of 
stories  by  a  good  writer 
affords  a  pleasure  quite 
distinct  from  reading  a 
novel  by  the  same  writer. 
The  pleasure  comes  from  the  active- 
ness  demanded  from  the  reader,  from 
the  quick  leaps  of  synthesis  he  must 
make  as  he  skips  around  in  the  book, 
pouncing  on  the  stories  that  promise 
to  attract  him  most,  surprising  the 
author  in  a  variety  of  themes,  moods, 
and  stances  as  the  author  moves 
through  his  own  time:  the  writing- 
time  of  the  stories.  Reading  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  written  out  of  a  high- 
quality  perceptiveness  is  like  stalk- 
ing the  master  stalker:  you  can  sneak 
up  on  him  at  any  angle  and  watcli 
him  pursue  the  prey.  There  are  no 
long  securities  staked  out  for  you  at 
the  beginning,  as  in  a  novel.  Each 
story  is  a  brand-new  beginning,  a 
new  hunt.  But  as  you  read  on,  you 
form  a  composite  picture  of  his  ter- 
ritory. You  get  to  know  his  allure- 
ments, his  hunting  habits,  the  ter- 
rain of  his  mind  as  well. 

When  I  finished  Nadine  Gordi- 
tner's  collection  (composed  of  stories 
she  chose  from  the  many  she  wrote 
oetween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fif- 
ty),  I  felt  I  knew  her  territory  ("My 
:ime  and  place,"  she  states,  "have 
Deen  twentieth-century  Africa" )  in  a 
.vay  history  and  geography  could  not 
Jurvey  it.  ( How  purvey  mutability 
»vhen  it  happens  inside  the  minds  of 
people  who  live  decade  after  decade 
n  the  same  landscape  except  through 
cumulative  fictions? )  And  I  had  be- 
i  :ome  related  to  the  writer  through 
ollowing  her  consciousness  through 
ts  own  mutability  and  growth,  as 
veil.  Her  "territory,"  of  course,  ex- 
sts  nowhere  in  its  entirety  except  in 
his  marvelous  collection,  which  she 
I  las  had  the  good  sense  to  arrange 
hronologically;  the  Africa  of  her 


first  page,  on  which  the  white  girl's 
relationship  with  a  black  man  is  that 
of  victim  and  attacker,  is  no  longer 
the  Africa  of  the  girl  in  "The  Smell 
of  Death  and  Flowers,"  with  her  pas- 
sionate involvement  in  the  black 
cause:  and  she,  in  turn,  inhabits  an- 
other world  from  the  rather  cynical 
and  weary  liberal  in  the  last  story, 
"Africa  Emergent,"  whose  long,  in- 
tense work  with  the  blacks  has  led 
him  into  a  self-righteous  bind,  mak- 
ing him  suspicious  of  any  black  who 
hasn't  proved  himself  by  going  to 
jail  for  the  cause. 

Though  many  of  the  stories  reflect 
the  author's  political  conscience,  and 
her  awareness  of  the  complex  tangles 
in  which  single-minded  devotees  of 
good  causes  can  trap  themselves,  her 
subject  at  large,  her  Big  Game,  is 
Africa  in  the  sense  that  the  great 
fiction  writers  have  always  stalked  it: 
a  beautiful  and  dangerous  land  of 
opposites,  both  a  test  and  a  mirror  of 
the  psyche,  where  Kurtz  went  mad 
and  Isak  Dinesen  fell  in  love  with 
everything,  and  Jung,  while  danc- 
ing with  natives,  came  perilously 
close  to  being  swallowed  by  his  id. 
Africa,  some  particular  aspect  of  Af- 
rican life,  is  often  used  to  reveal  a 
character's  inner  life.  For  the  roman- 
tic young  city  woman  in  "The  Gen- 
tle Art"  (my  favorite  story),  a  croc- 
odile hunt  starts  out  as  a  deliberate 
form  of  symbolic  adultery  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband.  The  croco- 
dile hunter,  who  has  invited  them  to 
come  along  in  his  boat,  is  everything 
she  fantasizes  a  real  man  should  be, 
while  her  husband,  whom  she  calls 
"Poor  Ricks,"  is  "shut  up  in  a  blue 
suit  in  town."  But  when  she  finds 
herself  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  a  live 
baby  crocodile,  which  the  hunter  has 
pulled  out  of  the  river  just  for  her 
amusement,  she  has  something  much 
closer  to  a  religious  experience. 

In  "Livingstone's  Companions," 
a  foreign  correspondent  from  Lon- 
don, who  has  been  robbed,  by  his 
own  "wry,  understated"  way  with 
words,   of  his  capacity   for  living 


and  his  sensual  wonder,  is  revived 
through  getting  lost  in  a  strange, 
out-of-the-way  resort  during  an  as- 
signment which  would  have  required 
him  to  retrace  Livingstone's  last 
journey.  The  most  compelling  stories 
in  the  volume  are  the  ones  of  this 
nature,  in  which  the  sheer  terror  or 
beauty  of  being  somewhere  bigger 
than  one's  petty  concerns  imposes  it- 
self on  a  character. 

But  there  are  unforgettable  mo- 
ments in  the  "provincial"  stories  as 
well.  I  don't  mean  Nadine  Gordi- 
mer  is  provincial,  I  mean  her  char- 
acters in  these  stories  never  realize 
that  they  are  not  seeing  beyond  the 
tips  of  their  noses — or  their  subur- 
ban kopjes.  Their  plights  are  no  less 
poignant,  however,  because  of  Gordi- 
mer's  true  artistic  self-effacement. 
The  epiphany  of  every  character, 
however  small,  is  realized  with  ab- 
solute fidelity,  from  the  stale  fantasy 
summoned  by  a  guilty  suburban 
housewife  (in  "The  Life  of  the  Imag- 
ination") whose  lover  has  left  and 
forgotten  to  lock  the  door  (she  imag- 
ines a  native  coming  in  to  kill  her  ) 
to  the  old  aristocratic  lady  in  "Ene- 
mies" who  meets  her  aging,  com- 
plaining self — the  self  she  has  never 
acknowledged — on  a  train  from 
Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg,  and 
snubs  her.  I  Her  alter  ego  dies  during 
the  night;  the  survivor  sends  a  tri- 
umphant telegram  to  her  chauffeur 
the  next  morning:  "It  was  not  me.") 

Of  interest  to  writers  as  well  as 
readers  is  Miss  Gordimer's  introduc- 
tion to  her  story  collection.  It  con- 
tains more  wisdom  about  the  writing 
process  in  a  few  pages  than  many- 
entire  semesters  of  creative-writing 
classes.  She  has  answers  for  the  fem- 
inists I  "My  femininity  has  never 
constituted  any  special  kind  of  soli- 
tude for  me.  .  .  .  All  writers  are  an- 
drogynous beings");  she  has  an- 
swers for  the  accusation  that  a  writer 
"uses"  people  ("A  writer  sees  in 
your  life  what  you  do  not.  .  .  .  Fic- 
tion is  a  way  of  exploring  possibili- 
ties present  but  undreamt  of  in  the 
living  of  a  single  life");  and  she 
knows  what  a  short  story  is,  and  why- 
she  writes  one  rather  than  a  novel 
( "A  short  story  is  a  concept  that  the 
writer  can  'hold,'  fully  realized 
his  imagination,  at  one  time.  A  r 
el  is,  by  comparison,  staked  oi 
must  be  taken  possession  of  - 
stage.  ...  A  short  story  ocean 
the  imaginative  sense.  To  write  one 


BOOKS  

is  to  express  from  a  situation  in  the 
exterior  or  interior  world  the  life- 
giving  drop — sweat,  tear,  semen,  sa- 
liva— that  will  spread  an  intensity 
on  the  page;  burn  a  hole  in  it"). 

Heat  and  Dust  is  a  terse, 
spare  novel  which  exer- 
cises its  insidious  spell  on 
you,  even  if  you  are  one 
of  those  people  who  has 
decided  that,  after  Passage  to  India, 
you  don't  need  to  read  any  more 
novels  about  colonial  India.  That  is 
because,  although  it  is  set  both  in 
colonial  and  present-day  India, 
Heat  and  Dust  is  about  possession  in 
its  most  believable  sense.  No  cheap 
thrills,  no  demonic  takeovers,  but  the 
real  thing.  A  modern  young  English- 
woman becomes  obsessed  by  her 
grandfather's  first  wife,  Olivia,  who 
ran  away  with  an  Indian  prince.  The| 
protagonist  (who  is  never  given  her 
own  name)  goes  to  live  in  India,  be- 
cause she  finds  Olivia's  story  more 
real  than  her  own.  She  has  managed] 
to  collect  all  of  Olivia's  letters  de- 
scribing her  increasing  alienation 
from  her  own  kind  and  the  growing; 
irresistibility  of  a  charming,  utterly 
foreign  way  of  life — as  embodied  by 
the  brigand  prince.  She  sets  herself 
up  in  a  rented  room,  with  these  let- 
ters and  her  own  diary,  and  herself 
succumbs,  not  only  to  Olivia's  Brit- 
ish-ruled India  but  to  modern-day 
India  and  to  her  own  "prince," 
young  Englishman  who  is  trying  to 
emulate  the  holy  men  of  India.  But 
he  isn't  very  important,  really:  she 
needs  him  for  her  drama,  for  she  is 
(half-unconsciously )  trying  to  dupli- 
cate Olivia's  experience,  and  twcl 
men  are  needed  for  that.  The  spell 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  realization  ol 
how  one  person  really  can  turn  into 
another,  if  the  will  is  strong  enough 
(or,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  I  should 
say  obsession). 

Heat  and  Dust  has  already  won 
Britain's  major  literary  prize,  the 
Booker  Award.  The  novel  is  techni- 
cally brilliant.  A  writer  less  in  con- 
trol would  have  been  tempted  to  re- 
cord Olivia's  letters  verbatim,  alter- 
nating with  the  modern  girl's  diary 
entries.  Ruth  Jhabvala  has  not  taken 
that  easy  road,  and  the  form  of  hei 
book  contributes  greatly  to  our  de- 
fenselessness  against  its  charm.  □ 
Gail  Godwins  most  recent  book  is  Dreair 
Children  (Alfred  A.  Knopf),  a  collection  0) 
short  stories. 


MUSIC 


GROWING  UP 
IS  HARD  TO  DO 

The  successful  sophomore  and  others 
by  George  W.  S.  Trow 


IT  IS  A  contention  of  people 
who  don't  like  popular  music 
that  popular  music  is  sopho- 
moric,  and,  of  course,  they  are 
right — but  the  sophomoric 
state  is  more  complex  and  more  in- 
teresting than  they  suppose,  and  non- 
black  rock-and-roll  stars  are  usually 
happy  when  they  achieve  it.  Sopho- 
mores, after  all,  are  one  step  ahead 
of  freshmen.  Freshmen  (like  the  Bay 
City  Rollers — whose  youthful  appeal 
is  so  determinedly  preliterate  that 
when  they  spell  out  S-a-t-u-r-d-a-y,  as 
they  do  on  their  recent  single,  you 
half  expect  them  to  get  it  wrong) 
bash  ahead,  amplify  their  mistakes 
and  make  up  any  deficit  by  writing 
large  checks  against  their  energy. 

The  Successful  Sophomore  (like 
Paul  Simon)  is  different.  The  Suc- 
cessful Sophomore  is  potent:  he  has 
completed  freshman  year  with  the 
other  guys  and  then  had  an  Experi- 
ence over  the  summer. 

He  is  still  a  member  of  the  group, 
but  his  Experience  (with  women, 
cars,  crime,  or  the  writing  camp  at 
Banff )  has  given  him  an  edge.  His 
position  is  tricky.  If  he  has  been  too 
deeply  moved  by  his  woman  or  his 
car  or  his  crime  or  his  writing  camp 
— if  he  has  begun,  in  fact,  to  pursue 
any  important  excellence — his  edge 
is  lost,  and  his  group  will  desert  him. 
To  maintain  his  position,  the  success- 
ful sophomore  must  continue  to  have 
Experiences  just  beyond  the  experi- 
ence of  his  group,  but  only  just  be- 
yond their  experience,  and  he  must 
learn  how  to  refer  these  experiences 
back  to  his  group  in  a  way  that  will 
allow  his  followers,  without  great  ef- 
fort, to  appropriate  them  for  their 


own  strange  use. 


An  important  mode  of  the  success- 
ful sophomore  on  television  is  the 
talk  show.  Johnny  Carson  is  the  most 
successful  sophomore  in  America:  he 
has  refined  and  modulated  mediocri- 


ty to  a  degree  that  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, since  it  represents  the  maxi- 
mum achievement  consistent  with 
maximum  popularity.  An  important 
mode  of  the  successful  sophomore  in 
popular  music  is  the  Personal 
Statement.  {Question:  What  hap- 
pens to  rock  and  roll  after  adoles- 
cence? Answer:  Postadolescent  rock 
and  roll,  and  in  one  mood,  at  least, 
the  Personal  Statement.) 

The  Personal  Statement  covers  the 
old  emotional  ground,  but  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace;  it  allows  itself  some 
irony  and  some  distance,  and  it  pays 
attention  to  interesting  wounds  and 
accidents.  Carole  King,  an  impor- 
tant early  proprietor  of  this  form, 
has  slacked  off,  and  so  has  James 
Taylor.  (  Taylor  recently  applied  his 
listless  talent  to  '"How  Sweet  It  Is," 
the  great  Marvin  Gaye  song,  and  one 
which  had  not  cried  out  for  his  inter- 
pretation. )  This  seems  to  be  because 
the  energy  at  the  center  of  the  move- 
ment ( which  drew  its  strength  from 
its  break  with  the  group  orthodoxies 
of  the  Sixties  I  has  run  out.  Although 
Joni  Mitchell  still  gives  good  value 
in  this  department,  only  Paul  Simon 
is  really  worth  following,  and  he's 
turned  mean. 


On  simon's  first  two  solo 
albums,  the  most  forceful 
energy  emerges  from  auto- 
biographical songs  that  ex- 
pose the  oppressive  medi- 
ocrity of  some  situation  or  other.  On 
Paul  Simon,  the  forceful  song  was 
"Me  and  Julio  Down  By  the  School- 
yard." On  There  Goes  Rhymin  Si- 
mon, the  song  was  "Kodachrome." 
On  his  latest  album,  Still  Crazy  After 
All  These  Years,  the  forceful,  medi- 
ocrity-mocking tone  is  in  almost  ev- 
ery song.  The  gentleness  that  sur- 
faced from  time  to  time,  in  "Julio," 
for  instance,  has  been  excised.  "Fif- 


ty Ways  to  Leave  Your  Lover," 
"You're  Kind,"  and  the  title  song 
seem  to  reflect  a  professional  dilem- 
ma as  well  as  an  Experience,  and  an 
obvious  truth:  that  unsuccessful  en- 
counters with  adulthood  can  give  a 
man  a  mean  tongue.  This  would  be 
all  right  if  Simon's  mean  tongue 
took  any  risks  or  drew  any  blood. 
But  there  is  a  smugness  in  these 
songs  that  betrays  Simon's  years  as 
a  Successful  Sophomore.  He  is  used 
to  having  all  his  thoughts  admired 
by  an  uncritical  audience.  And  his 
thoughts,  this  time  around,  are  not 
so  interesting  as  he  seems  to  think. 

Simon  has  run  straight  into  the 
stone  wall  that  divides  postadolescent 
rock  and  roll  from  the  real  world, 
but  he  hasn't  jumped  over  it  yet. 
Simon  must  understand,  intuitively 
at  least,  that  if  he  goes  one  step  far- 
ther away  from  his  pleasant  second- 
rate  origins  the  boys  in  the  home 
room  are  going  to  realize  that  he 
isn't  their  friend  any  more,  and  he 
must  be  bothered  by  this.  He 
wouldn't  be  bothered,  of  course,  if 
he  were  a  genius,  but  he  isn't  a  gen- 
ius or  anything  close,  and  he  has 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  warmth 
of  his  peer  group's  adulation.  If  only 
Paul  Simon  had  been  a  Mouseketeer, 
we  could  have  spent  our  whole  lives 
growing  up  with  him!  In  the  Fifties, 
he  and  Art  Garfunkel  I  as  Tom  and 
Jerry  J  recorded  a  pleasantly  crass 
rock-and-roll  song  called  "Hey, 
Schoolgirl  in  the  Second  Row," 
and  had  a  hit.  Later,  he  wrote  bad 
poetry  ("Hello,  darkness  my  old 
friend.  /  I've  come  to  talk  with  you 
again"*)  and  had  a  hit  with  "The 
Sound  of  Silence."  He  w  rote  a  pseu- 
do-folk, song  ("Scarborough  Fair/ 
Canticle")  and  contrived  the  most 
awful  protest  song  ever  conceived 
("Silent  Night,"  sung  over,  or  under, 
the  seven  o'clock  news )  without  ever 
straining  the  capacities  of  his  constit- 
uency. He  has  been  consistently  suc- 
cessful because  he  has  moved  along 
at  just  the  right  speed  for  the  people 
who  buy  his  records.  But  now  he's 
sick  of  it.  Sick  of  his  own  twenty- 
year  adolescence,  and  left  without 
any  interesting  means  of  access  to 
adulthood.  (Question:  What  happens 
to  rock  and  roll  after  postadole-- 
cence?  Answer:  Adult  rock  and  roll? 
What  could  it  possibly  be?  *\K  e  all 
know  what  serious  talk  shows  are 
like  and,  well,  we  prefer  Johnny  Car- 
son. ) 
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Solution  and  notes  for  "Dedicated  Dodecahedron" 

Central  letters:  STEVE  MCQUEEN 

Six-letter  answers:  (a)  SERE-NE(w);  (b)  CROUTE  (anagram);  (c)  (pr)OGRESS;  (d) 
GRA(S.S.)Y  (ocean  liner  =  "S.S.");  (e)  PAINTS  (anagram);  (f)  S(EA.)-EEL,  reversal 
of  "lees";  (g)  L(INN)ET,  i.e.  "hotel"  in  "took  a  room";  (h)  R.-IMERS,  anagram  of 
"miser"  follows  "royal";  (i)  QUKEJTS;  (j)  TUREEN  (anagram);  (k)  SEVERS 
(anagram);  (1)  P  (RAYE)R. 

Five-letter  answers:  (a)  (C) ENTER,  (b)  PA(R.R.)Y,  (c)  OUTRE  (anagram,  i.e. 
"ground"  is  the  past  tense  of  "grind");  (d)  SPA-IN;  (e)  EASEL  (anagram);  (f) 
SEE-RS;  (g)  S(NEE)R;  (h)  G(able)-RAYS;  (i)  GROSS  (two  meanings);  (j)  (pla)IN 
LET(ters)  (hidden);  (k)  RISER  (two  meanings);  (1)  SUITE,  sounds  like  "sweet" 
(pleasant). 


JESUS 

^THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE 


A  modern  retelling  based  on  a  new  colla- 
tion of  the  four  gospels  into  one  narrative. 


by  WALTER  BARNETT 
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Tuesday,  July  6  to  Friday  August  13,  1976 

A  demanding  and  satisfying  six-week  pro- 
gram for  high  scnoci  and  college  students, 
graduates  and  teachers  who  want  to  learn 
about  the  design  and  planning  professions  — 
architecture,  city  planning,  landscape 
architecture.  Scholarship  aid  is  available 

Write  or  call  Mrs.  Mci '  inua  for  details. 
Career  Discovery  Pro, 

Harvard  Graduate  School  ol  Design    Gund  Hall  L37 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138  617/495-2578 


Professional 


Short,  one-week  courses  in  design  and 
planning  —  management,  interior  design, 
real  estate,  transportation,  zoning,  land  de- 
velopment, air  photo  analysis,  solar  heating, 
communications,  human  behavior,  com- 
puters, and  resource  planning. 
June  through  August. 

Write  or  call  Mrs  McManus  for  details 
Continuing  Education  Program 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design    Gund  Hall  L37 
Cambridge.  Mass  02138  617/495-2578 
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MUSIC  

Simon  now  is  like  the  talk-show 
host  who,  contemplating  the  awful 
consequences  of  first-rate  work,  has 
decided  to  renew  his  contract  with 
the  network  and  take  out  his  frus- 
trations on  his  guests. 

MORE  basic  to  rock  and 
roll  than  personal  state- 
ments are  generational 
statements.  Implicit 
generational  statements 
are  best,  but  explicit  ones  can  work 
if  they  are  delivered  with  authority, 
as  by  The  Old  Dylan.  So  now  one 
waits  to  decide  if  the  explicit  genera- 
tional statements  of  Bruce  Spring- 
steen have  been  delivered  with  au- 
thority. Springsteen  has  apparently 
come  to  resent  CBS  Records'  tenden- 
cy to  promote  his  messianic,  or  gen- 
erational, aspect  ("Finally,"  say  the 
posters,  "the  world  is  ready  for 
Bruce  Springsteen" ) ,  but  the  preten- 
sion is  all  there  in  the  songs.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  opening  of  "Born 
to  Run,"  the  title  song  from  his  most 
recent  album  and  the  first  single 
taken  from  it. 

In  the  day  we  sweat  it  out  in  the 
streets 

of  a  runaway  American  dream 
At  night  we  ride  through 
mansions  of 
glory  in  suicide  machines.  .  .  . 
Baby,  this  town  rips  the  bones 

from  your  back 
It's  a  death  trap,  it's  a  suicide  rap 
We  gotta  get  out  while  we're 
young 

'Cause  tramps  like  us,  baby,  we 
were  born  to  run* 

The  first  thing  one  notices  is  the 
recurrence  of  that  generational  code- 
word, suicide.  The  first  thing  one 
thinks  is,  well,  maybe  tramps  like  us 
are  born  to  run;  on  the  other  hand, 
maybe  we  were  born  to  queue  up  at 
Ticketron.  But  the  important  thing 
is  not  to  worry.  Springsteen  is  sexy, 
and  he  has  a  new  juxtaposition  (it 
has  to  do  with  his  coming  from  a 
seedy  resort  in  New  Jersey — no  one 
has  thought  to  do  that  before),  and 
his  music  has  momentum.  So  if  he 
thinks  we  were  born  to  run — well, 
what's  the  harm  in  that?  And  if  he 
isn't  a  genuine  Spokesperson — well, 
isn't  that  a  relief?  ^ 

*  Reprinted  by  permission.  Words  and 
music  by  Bruce  Springsteen.  Copyright 
©  1975  Laurel  Canyon  Music,  Ltd. 
George  W.  S.  Trow  is  on  the  staff  of  The 
New  Yorker. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


THE  OSTRICH  EFFECT 


By  and  large,  the  press  can  be  counted  upon  to  stick  its  head  in  the  sand 
by  Edwin  Diamond 


THE  KURDS  USED  TO  BE  good 
for  a  few  laughs  in  the 
years  when  I  worked  as  a 
newsmagazine  editor.  At 
the  Tuesday  editorial  con- 
ferences, the  magazine's  foreign  edi- 
tor— chain-smoking  and  hunched 
over  his  clipboard — would  give  his 
rundown  of  the  international  story 
list.  He  would  lead  with  all  the  big 
acts  ("Japan:  Industrial  Giant"  or 
"France  After  De  Gaulle"),  and 
there  would  be  the  usual  pitch  for 
the  obligatory  fun  pieces — kinky 
sex  stories  out  of  London  ("The 
Bishop  Who  Liked  to  Spank  Saucy 
Girls")  or  Rome  ("The  Mercedes- 
Benz  Prostitutes  of  the  Via  Ven- 
eto" ) .  The  foreign  editor  would  then 
ask  for  a  column  or  so  of  "selected 
short  subjects,"  but  the  rest  of  us 
would  howl,  "Ah,  the  Kurds,  the 
Kurds  .  .  .  the  fierce  tribesmen  of 
the  Kurdistan.  .  .  .  Yeah,  they're  eat- 
ing their  curds  and  whey.  .  .  ."  More 
hoots,  and  then  we  moved  on  to  the 
real  news — Washington,  Wall  Street, 
Jackie.  By  Friday,  most  of  the  "se- 
lected short  subjects" — later  to  be- 
come known  as  the  Third  World — 
had  fallen  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

I  thought  of  the  generic  Kurds  and 
the  ways  of  the  press  a  few  months 
ago,  when  the  various  annual  lists  of 
big  stories  of  1975  and  the  Men/ 


Women  /  Persons  of  the  Year  were 
appearing  on  the  wires  and  on  the 
newsstands.  What,  I  wondered, 
might  a  list  of  the  major  neglected 
stories  of  the  year  look  like?  Who 
were  the  non-men  and  non-women  of 
the  year?  As  a  full-time  student  of 
the  press,  I  had  my  own  hunches, 
based  on  looking  at  a  dozen  or  so 
newspapers  and  magazines  every  day 
and  spending  at  least  an  hour  night- 
ly in  front  of  the  television;  in  addi- 
tion, I  asked  about  twenty  other 
heavy  consumers  of  news  for  their 
nominations  for  the  biggest  non- 
news  stories  of  1975.  The  answers 
confirmed  an  old  feeling  of  mine: 
the  American  press  is  too  imperfect 
to  love,  and  too  important  to  leave. 

AS  MIGHT  BE  expected,  the 
most  frequently  cited  un- 
covered stories  were  about 
what  the  trade  dismisses 
as  "room  emptiers."  Ste- 
phen Schlesinger,  who  writes  the 
Press  department  for  Time,  nomi- 
nated such  heavyweight  material  as 
the  decline  of  education  in  America: 
"Teachers  are  being  dismissed  all 
over  the  country,  colleges  are  shut- 

Edwin  Diamond,  a  lecturer  in  political  sci- 
ence at  MIT,  is  a  commentator  for  the  Post- 
Newsweek  stations  in  Washington. 


ting  down  and  ending  tenure  for 
their  faculties,  Ph.D.-holders  are 
driving  cabs  because  there  are  no 
university  jobs,  and  high-school 
classrooms  are  overcrowded  as  a  re- 
sult of  educational  aid  cutbacks,  but 
the  press  refuses  to  concentrate  on 
this  as  a  continuing  story."  He  also 
nominated  the  U.S.  role  in  Angola, 
a  "commitment  that  remained  unre- 
ported until  several  Senators  re- 
vealed the  CIA's  secret  funding  of 
the  war."  Schlesinger  wanted  to 
know  why,  after  all  of  the  press's 
self-criticism  about  its  coverage  on 
Vietnam,  the  Angola  story  was 
missed. 

There  were  several  candidates  for 
non-persons  of  the  year.  Schlesinger 
offered  the  unemployed:  "The  press 
has  managed  to  swallow  the  Ford 
argument  that  8  percent  unemploy- 
ment is  inevitable."  The  linguist — 
and  Kissinger  critic — Noam  Chom- 
sky nominated  the  Southern  Leba- 
nese living  under  Israeli  jets.  Israel's 
military  actions  against  several  of 
its  neighbors  have  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time  and  in  a  "brutal"  fash- 
ion, Chomsky  said,  but  when  there 
is  coverage  the  people  involved  may 
be  called  "Bedouins"  in  the  stories 
"perhaps  because  it  is  easier  to  dri 
them  into  the  desert  under  that 
name." 


THE  FOl'RTH  ESTATE  

Chomsky  also  brought  up  my  old 
friends,  the  Kurds: 

One  of  the  more  interesting, 
and  barely  mentioned,  revelations 
of  the  Church  committee  ivas  that 
the  CIA  was  financing  the  Kurd- 
ish rebellion.  After  the  Senate 
had  released  the  facts,  Kurdish 
leaders,  considering  themselves 
freed  from  secrecy,  gave  details. 
They  reported  that  they  would 
never  have  undertaken  the  rebel- 
lion had  the  CIA  not  promised  to 
back  them,  through  Iran.  Then 
Kissinger  decided,  in  his  wisdom, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  relieve 
the  Kurdish  pressure  against 
Iraq  so  that  the  border  conflict 
between  Syria  and  Iraq  would  be 
exacerbated.  The  CIA  cut  the 
flow  of  aid,  the  Kurdish  rebellion 
was  crushed,  there  was  a  real 
threat  of  genocide  (but  what  is  a 
little  genocide  between  friends?); 
in  fact,  no  one  knows  what  hap- 
pened. 

Not  quite.  The  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer of  February  1, 1976,  dropped 
a  clue  about  what  did  happen.  In 
one  sentence  in  a  story  on  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee's  suppressed 
report  on  CIA  activities,  the  Exam- 
iner said  the  committee  had  found 
that  there  may  have  been  more  than 
100,000  casualties  on  the  Kurdish 
side. 

The  low  news  value  of  100,000 
Kurds  shouldn't  be  too  hard  to  un- 
derstand. It  flows  from  a  traditional 
method  of  assigning  space  for  news 
stories:  10,000  dead  in  Africa  or 
Asia  equals  1,000  dead  in  Western 
Europe  equals  100  dead  in  West  Vir- 
ginia equals  one  dead  next  door. 

There  was  a  surprising  amount  of 
agreement  among  my  panel  on  the 
biggest  neglected  story  of  1975.  The 
world — free,  Communist,  and  Third 
it  seems,  arming  itself  to  the 
"Nonmilitaristic"  Japan  has 
everything  but  the  A-bomb.  The  so- 
Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries— aren't  far  behind.  Countries 
that  can  to  deliver  a  letter 

200  miles  e  been  buying  sophisti- 
cated weapons  delivery  systems  from 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  &gur<  supplied  by  Anne 
Cahn,  a  research  eilow  at  Harvard, 
an  estimated  18  billion  worth  of 
.  arms  were  sold  1975.  Most  of 
these  weapons  were  sent  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  over 
half  of  them  came  from  the  United 
States. 
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My  own  nomination  for  the  major 
neglected  domestic  story  of  the  year 
was  easy;  corporate  political  pay- 
offs to  Washington  politicians.  Rich 
Thomas,  the  Neivsweek  reporter  who 
did  some  of  the  best  unnoticed  work 
on  this  story,  remarked  that  there  is 
an  unexplored  world  "awash  in  boo- 
dle and  loot"  in  Washington.  This 
wholesale  bribing  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  has  been 
going  on  for  decades.  According  to  a 
Library  of  Congress  study  cited  by 
Thomas,  American  companies  have 
publicly  admitted  making  more  than 
$300  million  in  questionable  or  il- 
legal political  payoffs.  Some  of  the 
millions  that  changed  hands  in  recent 
years — and  the  hands  apparently  in- 
cluded, among  others,  Gulf  Oil,  the 
3M  Company,  Lockheed,  Ashland 
Oil,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Hugh  Scott,  Wilbur 
Mills,  and  Russell  Long  —  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
"campaign  contributions."  Admit- 
tedly, what  the  giver  regards  as  a 
bribe  the  receiver  may  think  of  as 
expenses.  At  least  that  is  how  most 
of  the  recipients  remember  it,  when 
they  recall  anything  at  all.  The  mass 
amnesia  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men about  bundles  in  the  $15,000  to 
$50,000  range  rivals  that  of  postwar 
Germany,  where  no  one  could  be 
found  who  remembered  any  Nazis. 

How  TO  account  for  this 
performance?  The  non- 
journalists'  quick  answers 
are  usually  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  press  isn't 
"racist,"  though  as  the  skins  of  the 
participants  become  darker,  the 
lengths  of  the  stories  shrink.  The 
press  isn't  "pro-Israeli,"  though  it  is 
very  sensitive  to  Jewish-American 
feelings.  The  press  isn't  afraid  of  the 
"vested  interests,"  though  it  makes 
damn  sure  Mobil's  or  Senator  Scott's 
denials  appear  right  along  with  the 
charges.  The  paranoids  are  wrong: 
there  is  no  news  conspiracy.  Instead, 
there  are  a  lot  of  editors  and  execu- 
tives making  decisions  about  what 
is  "the  news"  while  constrained  by 
lack  of  time,  space,  money,  talent, 
and  understanding  from  doing  the 
difficult  and/or  hidden  stories.  For 
example,  the  story  of  illegal  cam- 
paign contributions  could  not  be 
pried  out  of  grand  jury  testimony, 
helpful  lawyers,    or  Congressional 


committees  armed  with  the  power 
of  subpoena.  Reporters  had  to  pore 
through  pages  of  depositions  taken 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. There  is  no  zealous  prosecu- 
tor, no  Judge  Sirica — and  certainly 
no  Congressional  inquiry.  Any  pos-, 
sible  wrongdoing,  like  campaign 
"gifts"  not  reported  for  income  tax 
purposes,  is,  initially  at  least,  a  civil 
matter  between  the  IRS  and  the  poli- 
tician and  therefore  secret. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  no  com- 
pletely "missed"  stories.  Most  of  the 
big  media  can  point  to  this  article  or 
that  film  report  about  the  unem- 
ployed or  Gulf  Oil  or  the  arms  race 
or  even  the  Kurds.  The  CIA's  in- 
volvement in  Angola  was  reported  by 
Leslie  Gelb  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  September  25,  1975.  Two  months 
later,  Gelb  and  Walter  Pincus  of  the 
W ashington  Post  both  reported  that 
CIA  director  William  Colby  and  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Sisco 
had  briefed  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  committee 
on  what  the  U.S.  was  doing  in  An- 
gola. In  fact,  the  CIA  has  apparent- 
ly been  funding  Holden  Roberto, 
"our"  Angolan,  since  1962. 

The  basic  problem,  as  the  political 
scientist  Ithiel  Pool  pointed  out,  is  a! 
structural  one.  The  New  York  Times 
gets  around  to  every  story,  eventu-I 
ally.  But  even  the  best  of  the  press! 
remains     dependent     on      official  [ 
"sources."  Angola  got  into  print,  af-J 
ter   fourteen   years,   because  somei 
Senators  wanted  it  out.  Moreover,, 
the  press  lacks  any  memory;  the 
Holden  Roberto  story  has  been  kick- 
ing around  for  years;  indeed,  it  may 
have  appeared  in  print,  but  no  one 
"remembered"  it  until  the  Times  and 
the  Post  stories  put  Angola  on  the 
map.  Similarly,  the  press  hasn't  set  < 
itself  up  to  show  slow  evolutions  in 
politics  and  economics.  The  colum-t 
nist  George  Will  remarked  that  the 
mass  movement  of  rural  Southern- 
blacks  to  the  North  in  the  1940s  and! 
'50s  went  largely  unreported;  but  if  a 
an  electric  eye  had  been  set  up  next* 
to  some  road  athwart  the  Mason-  < 
Dixon  line  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 1 
ment,  and  the  two-millionth  black  to 
pass  it  had  been  given  a  Chevy  sta-^ 
tion  wagon  by  GM,  then  the  pre- 
would  have  amply  recorded  this  me- 
dia event  for  readers  and  viewers.( 
And  then  the  press  would  walk  away 
from    the    story:    black  migration 
would  have  been  "done." 
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guidebook  lists  500  old  castles, 
.teries,  manors,  palaces  offering 
modations,  16  countries,  360 
ttions,  histories,  rates,  maps, 
>ages.  $4  15  postpaid.  Robert 
634  Bellmore  Ave.,  East- 
w.  N.Y.  11554. 

REAL  ESTATE  

cky  farms  and  acreage  tracts, 
»  $250  per  acre.  Estes  Realty  and 
>n,  Edmonton,  Ky  42129. 
.one  (502)  432-4555. 


Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available  — 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures, $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/ 
acre!  Vacationing,  farming,  invest- 
ment! Exclusive  "Government  Land 
Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Oppor- 
tunity Review."  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $2.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HM,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

Lease    your    way    to    oil  fortune. 

Government  lands  50C  an  acre.  Profit 
potential  up  to  $1,000,000.  Complete 
instructions,  $2.  Geosearch  RB, 
Hillsdale,  111.  60162.  

Alberta,    Canada,    5  -  5,000  acres. 

Complete  list  of  acreages,  farms, 
ranches,  bushland  available.  Send  $2 
(refundable)  to:  Helmut  Boettger, 
Realtor,  814-16th  Avenue.  N.W., 
Calgary,  Canada. 

 VACATIONS  

Jamaica— Four-bedroom  beachfront 
villa  on  untroubled  southwest  shore. 
Unique  vacation  in  friendly  fishing 
village,  reef-snorkeling,  body-surfing. 
Offseason  from  $200  with  maid-cook. 
Noel,  141-H  Ridgefield,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06112.  (203)  247-0759. 

Opportunity,  exciting  new  vacation 
certificates.  Nothing  like  them  any- 
where. Everybody  wants  one.  Holder 
receives  4  days,  3  nights  accommoda- 
tion at  U.S.  resort  you  select.  $100 
value.  $5  (refundable)  brings  sample 
certificate.  Free  details.  Helmut  Boett- 
ger, 818  16  Ave.,  N.W.,  Calgary, 
Canada  T2M  0J9.  

St.  Maarten  vacation  apartments  on 

mile-long  Simson  Bay  Beach.  Aam- 
beeld  Guest  House  apartments:  one 
bedroom,  living-dining,  kitchen  L, 
bath.  Two  persons,  $120/ week  starting 
April  1.  Walt  Westlake  designer/ 
owner.  Box  256,  St.  Maarten,  Neth., 
Ant.  Tel:  St.  Maarten  3269.  

Greece  in  July.  21  days.  $897  includes 
flight,  hotels,  two  meals  per  day,  three 
cruises,  all  excursions.  Aegean  Sun 
Tours,  Ltd.,  Box  9132,  Madison,  Wis. 
53715.  

Amsterdam  — Centre.  Furnished  work- 
living  space  (65  x  20  ft.)  in  quiet 
artists'  neighborhood,  ceramic  oven- 
use  possible.  May-October  $250/ 
month.  L.  Kortman,  Prinseneiland 
35-37,  Amsterdam-C,  Holland. 

Hawaii  — Quiet  cabin  near  shore. 
Meditation,  ecological  honeymoons, 
etc.  2  weeks,  $575.  Details  Box  652, 
Pahoa,  Hawaii  96778. 

 GOURMETS  

Home  flour  mills,  Ananda  Village, 
Nevada  City,  Calif.  45959;  $75-$230. 

Authentic  national  dish  recipe.  Send 
$1.  Harrell,  Box  1014,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Charleston  lemon  jelly  cake.  Recipe, 
$1.  9  Star  Ridge  Rd.,  Canton,  N.C. 
28716. 


Winemakers'  kit  — free  illustrated 
catalogue  of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Wild  rice  fancy  $4.20  pound  prepaid. 
Five-pound  minimum  shipment.  Gene 
Floura,  Blackduck,  Minn.  56630. 

Baklava!  Amazingly  delicious  Grecian 
"honey-walnut"  pastry.  Recipe  $1, 
stamped  envelope.  Aladdin  Recipes, 
177H  Wildwood  St.  Wilmington, 
Mass.  01887. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Free  soundtrack  record  album  auction 
list.  Whalon,  2321-H,  Hill,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  90278.  

Soundtracks,  original  casts  — lowest 
prices.  Catalogue,  50C.  Write  Harp, 
Box  715,  Florissant,  Mo.  63033. 

 TOYS  &  GAMES  

Non-competitive  games  for  children 
and  adults.  Play  together,  not  against 
each  other.  Free  catalogue.  Family 
Pastimes,  RR4,  Perth.  Ontario, 
Canada. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Special  gifts.  Personalized  poems  for 
occasions,  persons.  Inspirational  verse 
for  convalescent,  saddened.  Send 
details,  $5  ($7.50,  handwritten  by 
author.)  O.C.S.C.,  Box  433,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.Y.  10708.  

A  George  Washington  chiaroscuro- 
style  portrait  watermark  in  a  7  x  9  sheet 
of  handmade  paper  is  a  unique  com- 
memorative keepsake,  requiring  only 
back-lighting.  Available  at  $3.95  each 
from  Andrews/Nelson/Whitehead, 
Dept.  K.,  31-10  48th  Ave.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.  11101.  

Conceptual  thoughtprints  — Folio,  six 
8  '/2  x  1 1  progenitive  ideographs. 
Intellectually  provocative,  pictorially 
rewarding.  $4.50.  David  Jaquith,  709 
Sitka,  Newberg,  Oreg.  97132. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Bluegrass  banjo  kits.  Build  your  own 
5-string  banjo  from  our  complete  kit. 
No  special  tools  or  skills  required. 
Write  for  free  kit  catalogue.  Eagle 
Banjo  Kits,  Box  900R,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701.  

Handmade  papermaking.  Manual, 
$5.95  postpaid.  Free  brochure.  Paper- 
Make,  Dept.  H,  Covington,  Va.  24426. 

Original  sculptures  and  busts  from 
photographs.  From  $150.  Full  details: 
Laura,  Rt.  4,  Box  4545-39,  Juneau, 
Alaska  99803.  

Fine  portraits  drawn  from  photo- 
graphs. $5,000  upon  client  approval. 
Send  photographs  to:  Donald  Flood, 
117  High  St.,  Nelson,  B.C.,  Canada. 

"Collectors  Series"  — airplanes,  auto- 
mobiles, railroad,  wildlife  prints  ready 
for  framing  Send  $1  for  catalogue  of 
these  beautiful  lithographs,  "Collec- 
tors Series,"  Box  7919-H,  Chicago,  III. 
60680. 


COLOR  SLIDES 


GAF  color  slides.  All  countries. 
Catalogue,  25C.  Worldwide,  7427  B 
(HM),  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55423. 


SCHOOLS 


Florida    Keys    jr. -sr.  high-school 

family.  Excellent  accredited  prep  cur- 
riculum; Marine  Scubology;  Biofeed- 
back; Writing;  Drama;  six  crackerjack 
teachers  for  25  individuals.  Abbott 
School,  Living,  Learning  Center,  Box 
285,  Key  Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Brochure 
(305)  245-4610.  

Private-school  placement  service. 
Student's  individual  requirements  pri- 
mary consideration.  163  High  Street, 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone: 
(203)  346-5111.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  $1  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H,  Secre- 
tary, Sussex  College  of  Technology, 
Highfield,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex,  England 
RH17  7EX.  

Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  Dowsing, 
ESP.  Courses  and  Equipment 
Catalogue  $1.00  (refundable). 
Established  25  years.  Dept.  HR/m, 
Bruce  Copen,  Highfield,  Danehill, 
Sussex,  England  RH  17  7EX. 

 CATALOGUES  

The  latest  and  greatest  in  Super  8 
Sound  and  Silent  films  from  Columbia, 
Fox,  Universal,  Disney,  etc.  Some  rare 
and  all  time  classics.  Write  for  25c 
catalogue.  Famous  Films  Company, 
103  N.E.  79th  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33138. 

Fabulous  catalogue.  Health,  self- 
improvement,  diet,  life  secrets, 
organic  living,  yoga,  metaphysics.  50C. 
Refundable.  Books-H,  Needmore,  Pa. 
17238.  

1,400  catalogues  listed  and  described. 
Sources  for  everything  imaginable! 
$2.00.  Masterlag,  Box  24413-S,  Oak- 
land,  Calif.  94623.  

Limited  editions  by  Vermont  crafts- 
men! Shaker  furniture,  handwoven 
articles,  quilts,  clocks,  dolls,  much 
more.  Catalogue,  $1,  refundable  with 
order.  Route  Two,  Dept.  H2,  Box  627, 
Montpelier,  Vt.  05602.  

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory,  $2.  Box  33098,  Washington. 
D.C.  20028. 

 BOOKS  

"How  to  Sell  Your  Home  Yourself— 
Fast."  Save  thousands.  Book  only 
$4.95.  Apen,  Box  244H,  Avalon,  N.J. 
08202.  

Books    printed    from  manuscript. 

Biography  Press,  Route  1  —  745,  Aran- 
sas Pass,  Tex.  78336. 

Eros,  4  volumes,  mint,  $500.  Apter, 
314  W.  Superior,  Duluth,  Minn. 
55802.  

Stop  paying  expensive  TV  repairs. 

"Do  It  Yourself."  New  Easy  method, 
details  free.  Research  Publications, 
Box  235N,  Brea,  Calif.  92621. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rare  books.  America  and  American 
History  list  and  modern  literature  list 
available  upon  request.  G  P.  Hurst- 
Books,  526  South  Pelican  Drive, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33577.  (813)  959-6089. 
Courtesy  book  search,  no  obligation. 

Book  readers  and  collectors!  Send 
wants:  S&S  Books,  H-2,  80  North 
Wilder,  St  Paul,  Minn  55104 

Discount  college  paperbacks!  Also 
used  paperback  exchange.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Harco,  H-25,  Big  Island, 
Va.  24526.  

Rare  books.  Bid  on  rare  first  editions! 
Two  dollars  to  private  owner  for  lists 
and  descriptions.  Alton,  POB  22516, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94122. 

Job  hunting?  What,  what  not  to  do 
and  say  before,  during,  after  job  inter- 
views. Complete  guide,  $10.  A.V. 
Krumper.  1600  Wilikina  B507H 
Wahiawa,  Hawaii  96786.  

The  Restoration  of  Capitalism  in  the 

USSR,  by  Martin  Nicolaus,  188pp. 
paperbound.  Extensively  documented. 
SI. 50  from  Liberator  Press,  Dept.  H, 
Box  7128,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
$1.  Pier  A  Box  1126,  Chalmette,  La. 

70044.  

"Fifteen  Poems,"  by  Moses  Rand. 
Send  S3. 50  to  Poetry  Publishers,  Box 
423,  Station  P,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Nautical  Books.  Old,  recent.  Yachts, 
square-riggers,  naval,  whaling,  etc. 
100-page  non-fiction  catalogue,  50C. 
Jack  H.  Clinton,  Hope  Valley,  R.I. 
02832.  

Man's  Greatest  Adventure,  by  Law- 
rence Allen.  The  first  book  to  carry  the 
complete  story  of  all  11  manned  moon 
missions.  Over  200  full-color  official 
NASA  photographs  combined  with  a 
concise,  clearly  written  text  that  tells 
the  complete  Apollo  story  from  con- 
cept to  recovery.  Only  $29.95  postpaid. 
Now!  Special  discount  to  schools  and 
libraries  —  $2 1.95  postpaid.  Send  order 
to:  Major  Books,  P.O  Box  477,  Rich- 
land.  Wash.  99352.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects 
invited.  Send  for  free  manuscript 
report  and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton 
Press,  (Dept.  HZX),  84  Fifth  Ave., 
N  Y.C.  10011.  

Now!  You  can  have  private  library  of 
your  own  Catalogue,  25C.  Pier  A, 
Dept.  B-3,  Box  1126,  Chalmette,  La. 
70043.  

Fiction  readers:  monthly  magazine 
describes  every  new  novel,  lets  you 
choose  reading  from  entire  published 
output.  Free  sample.  Schober,  HM1, 
43  West  61st  St..  N.Y  10023. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Books  —  Out-of-Prin  i  —  Americana- 
Literature.  Two  catalogues  for  SI. 

Bookworm  and  Silverfish.  Wvtheville, 
Va.  24382.  ' 

Left-wing  material.  Send  wants. 
Bookdealer,  Dept.  CF,  39  N.  Browning 
Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 


Name  the  book  — we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 


FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  Newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  8  countries,  $3.98. 
Free  brochure.  Multinewspapers,  Box 
DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 


LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost. 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  III.  60602.  

Guaranteed  sales  for  your  poems. 
Free  details.  Publications,  Box  83, 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855.  

Novelists:  Complete  manuscript  criti- 
cism. No  con  games,  blue  skies. 
Reasonable  rates.  SASE  for  brochure: 
Hubristic  Associates,  Box  6,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Exterminate  roaches  forever  for  $1  a 

day.  Untold  professional  secret.  Send 
$5  to  J.T.  Bulger,  761-H  Meeker 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11222. 

Writers'  Institute.  Professional  edit- 
ing and  consultation.  Unique  seminars 
in  vacation  settings.  Box  456-H, 
Lomita,  Calif.  90717.  

Novelists:  complete  manuscript  crit- 
icism. Serious,  literate  treatment  with- 
out absurd  marketing  promises  or 
solicitations  for  further  services. 
Reasonable  rate  includes  interlinear 
commentary,  footnoted  discussion, 
general  critique.  Send  SASE  for 
brochure:  Hubristic  Associates,  Box  6, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

Scholarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies  — writing,  editing,  typ- 
ing. All  subjects.  Confidential.  Per- 
sonalized. Reasonable.  Professional, 
versatile  team!  Research  Unlimited, 
Box  300-H,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 


 PUBLICATIONS  

Philo  Logos  newsletter— libertarian 
commentary,  humor.  Sample  35C. 
OEHIH,  Box  2586,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
32304.  

Guide  to  collecting  Winslow  Homer 

wood  engravings.  How,  what,  and 
where  to  locate  and  evaluate.  Prepared 
by  a  longtime  collector.  $1.50.  K.  Man- 
ning, 1255  Post  609,  San  Francisco 
94109.  

Works  by  international  writers:  some 
in  jail,  some  not.  Illustrated.  Samples: 
$1.  Catalyst,  143  Fifth  Ave.,  Brantford, 
Ontario  N3S  1A3.  

Witty  conversation  is  yours!  Build 
humor  library.  Worldwide  survey: 
20,000  publications.  85%  renew 
annually,  $35.  Month's  trial:  $2. 
FUNNY  FUNNY  WORLD,  407  N. 
Commercial  Center  St.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  90210. 


Practical    formula    newsletter  — key 

source  of  easy  to  mix  formulas.  20 
issues,  $12.60.  Sample  copy,  $1. 
P.F.N. ,  Dept.  H,  7007  Sherwood  Cir- 
cle, Shreveport,  La.  71106. 

 ASSOCIATIONS  

Night  worker?  Insomniac?  Join  the 
Nightowl  Club.  Associate  membership 
card  and  details,  $1.  Charter  member- 
ship card  and  monthly  newsletter  for 
year,  $5.  Neal,  Box  11287,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37211.  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New.  Infor- 
mation: Dept.  HM6,  R.D.  1,  Box  409, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036.  

Humanism.  Share  the  philosophy  of 
Buckminster  Fuller,  Margaret  Sanger, 
Julian  Huxley,  Bertrand  Russell.  Free 
information:  American  Humanist 
Association,  Dept.  H,  602  Third  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$1,000  per  month  extra  income.  Easy, 
no-bunk  plan,  $1.  Guaranteed. 
W.P.C.,  Box  42859,  Chicago,  111. 
60642.  

Millions  now  available.  Industrial, 
commercial,  transportation,  munici- 
pal, petroleum,  coal,  resources 
development,  nuclear,  conventional, 
standby,  construction  mortgages  on 
income-producing  property.  Send 
professional,  documented  loan  applica- 
tion. FOX,  Consultant,  320  Magnolia, 
Clearwater,  Fla.  33516.  (813) 
443-1217.  

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists 
of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile 
extra  income.  Write  to  sell  right  away. 
Send  for  free  facts,  Barrett,  Dept. 
C-77-M,  6216  No.  Clark,  Chicago 
60660. 

Shopping  centers,  apartments,  ven- 
tures. Cascade  Development,  702  W. 
4th,  Wapato,  Wash.  98951.  

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mail- 
ing. Details,  25C  and  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Robross,  Box 
8768B-HM3,  Boston,  Mass.  02114. 

Start  your  own  mail-order  business  at 

home  in  your  spare  time.  Send 
stamped,  addressed  envelope.  DiMisa 
Enterprises,  Box  TH-13,  Kerhonkson, 
N.Y.  12446.  

$39.60  daily  at  home  self-employ- 
ment. Mail  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope:  Sbiaharpik,  Postbox  4099, 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91607. 

Excellent    investment  opportunity. 

Reap  benefits  of  both  tax  exemption 
and  high  interest  rates.  9%  tax-free 
income,  c/o  Rob  Fairly,  P.O.  2131, 
Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable 
worldwide,  mail-order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C1024,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364 


$1,000     month     mailing  letters. 

Guaranteed.  Details  free.  Sandco-HW, 
Ceres,  Calif.  95307.  

Free  jewelry  sales  kit.  Make  233% 
profit.  Courtesy  Crafts,  1634  Bogart, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10462.  

$250  weekly  possible  stuffing 
envelopes.  Send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Edray  Mails,  Box 
188  RH,  Albany,  Mo.  64402.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?  — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full-  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  677,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago  6061 1. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Teachers,  administrators.  Current 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.S. 
$5.95;  abroad,  $5.95.  Leading  Place- 
ment Sources:  U.S.,  $3.95;  foreign, 
$4.95.  EISR,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass. 
02162.  

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign! 
Skilled.  Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity. 
All  fields.  Directory,  applications, 
resume  instructions  — $3.  National 
Information,  Dept.  7-2,  422  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005.  

Exciting  overseas  jobs!  Over  100 
countries  .  .  .  now  hiring!  All  occupa- 
tions. $800-$5,000  monthly.  Latest 
printouts,  $2.  Jobworld,  6311-R 
Yucca,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90028. 


 INSTRUCTION  

Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services, 
Inc.,  Box  471-HM,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free 
information.  Elysion  College,  B.C.  Box 
909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173. 

Tickle  the  ivories.  Play  chord  piano  in 
one  hour!  Leading  piano  teacher 
•magazines  praise  patented  (1973) 
system.  Box  751-IM,  La  Canada,  Calif. 
91011.  

Bridge  lessons.  Basic  bidding.  Save 
money  — teach  yourself.  $5.  Blakeyh, 
7120  Talisman,  Columbia,  Md.  21045. 

Parapsychology  course.  Certificate. 
Free  information.  APRF,  Box  5395- 
MA,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91413. 

Study  programs  in  France.  Language, 
fine  arts,  performing  arts.  For  informa- 
tion: Paris  American  Academy.  9  Rue 
des  Ursulines,  Paris  5. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

U.S.  firms  overseas  — Complete  infor- 
mation on  hundreds  of  worldwide 
companies,  $5.95.  By-country  listings 
(specify  country),  $9.75.  Outstanding 
opportunities  and  advantages.  I 
Globalemploy  (HM),  704  Mira  Vista,  I 
Huntsville,  Ala.  35802.   i 

Overseas  — all     occupations!  New, 

worldwide  directory,  $2.  Oppor-  i 
tunities.  Box  6586-HM,  Washington.  I 

D.C.  20009. 


1  JO 


orldwide  opportunities 

istralia,  Europe,  Asia,  South 
nerica!  All  occupations!  $700-S4,000 
inthly!  Employment  International, 
x  29217-HM,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
229.  

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

ibber  stamps  —  3-lines,  $1.50;  Sig- 
ture,  $4.50;  C.W.O.;  Stamps,  Box 
13-Z.  Burbank,  Calif.  91510. 

[>e  smokers:  interested  in  custom 
ality  tobacco  at  civilized  prices? 
id  postcard  to:  Tobacco,  Box  403, 
nboro.  Pa.  18916.  

ads.  Buy  direct  from  an  importer, 
id  50C  for  catalogue.  Pilgrim  Beads, 
36  Haze,  Beulah,  Mich.  49617. 

brid  redworms.  5,000.  $15.  20,000, 
D.  Postpaid  with  raising  instructions, 
izos  Worm  Farms,  Box  4185,  Waco, 
xas  76705.  

)-watt  non-electric  light.  Smoke- 
,s,  odorless,  noiseless.  Aladdin 
rosene  lamps  and  heaters,  20%  off. 
talogue,  25<t.  Country  Light,  Box 
)3H.  Athens,  Ga.  30601.  

amonds.  Genuine  uncut  diamonds 
ect  from  Venezuela's  diamond 
nes.  Unique  collectors'  item.  $9.95 
half-carat.  Cashiers  check  or  M  O. 
S.  Roth,  Apartado  40159,  Caracas 
1,  Venezuela. 

y   handmade   Indian  jewelry  at 

w  Mexico  prices!  Send  for  our  free 
lalogue:  Bluebird  Manufacturing, 
jl  Bryn  Mawr  S.E.,  Albuquerque, 
vlex.  87106.  

ak  tennis  serve?  Strengthen  it 
'h  revolutionary  instructional  equip- 
nt.  Advantage  Server,  P.O.  Box 
I,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10024.  

ality  gems  at  wholesale  prices. 

e  catalogue.  Madrona,  Box  3750, 
stin,  Texas  78764.  

\otos:  100  B  &  W  miniature  pictures, 
nmed  and  perforated,  $4.  Original 
)to  returned.  Photos  Unlimited, 
( 101  A,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073. 


 PETS  

stom-made,  no-wobble  cat  trees, 
ichure.  The  Cat  Tree  House,  4173 
ntecito,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


^  PERSONALS  

I  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Ordinations 
I  charters  available.  Free  brochure 
ICT  — The  Acquarian  Church,  H3, 
I    PCH,    Hermosa    Beach,  Calif. 

I  54 

I  Id  your  own  home  "dirt-cheap" 

|  i  blocks  made  from  common  earth 
istrated  manual,  $3.  Earthcraft,  Box 
3  H,  Oakland,  Calif.  94605. 

tunes  won.  Federal  oil  lease  lot- 
.  Write  for  free  booklet.  Research. 
,  27571,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85061. 

>min  C  (Ascorbic  Acid,  U.S. P., 
;  Crystals)  $20  per  kilogram,  ship- 
free.  Comco  Co.,  Dept.  H,  2073 
,e  Rd  ,  Youngstown.  N.Y.  14174. 

e  baldness.  Help  regrow  hair, 
y,  proven  way  $2.  Hustad,  Box 
3,  Madison.  Wis.  53701. 


Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting, 
Box  88009M,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Men's  lib.  Beat  the  divorce  racket/ 
prejudice.  Counseling,  newsletter. 
Men's  Rights  Ass'n.,  2395  University 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55114.  

Intensive  counseling  on  personal 
problems  in  highly  concentrated  form. 
Reaches  you  anywhere,  quickly,  pri- 
vately. Details  on  request.  Ask  about 
our  mind-opening  tapes  on  transvest- 
ism/transsexualism  used  in  medical 
schools.  Confide,  Box  56-HML,  Tap- 
pan,  N.Y.  10983.  (914)  359-8860. 

Professional     gamblers'  formula. 

Guaranteed.  Information  free.  Bobby 
Copeland,  Route  2,  Benton,  Ky. 
42025.  

Locksmithing— antique  locks  re- 
paired, restored.  Keys  fitted,  dupli- 
cated. Charles  Hartwell,  101 H  Sum- 
mit, Winthrop,  Mass.  02152. 

Meditate  musically  — Beautiful-toned 
bamboo  flute,  $9.75  (includes  instruc- 
tions.) Sunsong,  Box  5,  Agoura,  Calif. 
91301.  

Racing     method     from  England. 

Guaranteed.  International,  8426 
Querbes,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
H3N  2C5.  

Never  won  anything?  Anyone  can  win 
sweepstakes  contests.  Free  details.  Ser- 
vices, Box  644-HCA,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50303.  

Naked  is  moral.  All  you  want  to  know 
about  nudist  girls,  women,  families 
and  150  park  locations.  Guaranteed  no 
pornography.  $2.  AIR,  P.Q.B.  121, 
Graham,  Wash.  98338.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 

us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 

Self-evident:  "41  simbulz"  eezi-lee 
red.  $1  postpaid.  Typewritten  Symbols, 
46  Belleview  Ave.,  Butler.  N.J.  07405. 

Nationally  advertised  condoms- 
finest  quality  in  various  new  colors, 
shapes,  12  assorted  samples,  $4; 
Wholesale  price  list  included.  Hub  City 
Distributing,  Box  2081,  Hagerstown. 
Md.  21740.  

Amazing    savings,    postage,  food. 

Refund  News  25C.  Box  388,  Arvada, 
Colo.  80001.  

Genuine     stock     certificates  o!d 

railroads,  mines,  industries  10 
different,  $2.50.  Jerry  Rillahan,  Wor- 
land,  Wyo.  82401.  

Stop  arthritis  suffering.  Revolution- 
ary, simple  method  that  really  works! 
Write:  Arthritis  Research,  Box  5688- 
H,  Oceanpark,  Calif.  90405.  

Free  list!  Send  SASE.  Betty  Mack, 
Box  5400,  Ocean  Park,  Calif. 

Selling  75,000  magazines,  1900-1975. 

Comics,  "Playboys,"  girlies,  "Life," 
"Post,"  household.  Catalogue,  $1. 
Lester's,  Box  1152,  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.  57101.  

Stop  smoking  painlessly!  Details. 
10C  Box  713-A,  Summit,  N.J  07901 


Relieve     common     headaches  in 

seconds.  $1.  RPT,  Box  666,  Blythe. 
Calif.  92225.  

Horseplayers!  Win  daily  doubles  9  out 
of  10  times!  $1,000  weekly  possible! 
Not  new!  Been  doing  it  20  years! 
Guaranteed!  Free  details!  Spen- 
systems.  HA31  —  11  Davey.  Simsb- 
ury,  Conn.  06070.  

Dr.  Schuessler's  mineral  salts.  Stamp 
for  information  appreciated.  Beyers, 
3815  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  111.  60634. 

College  degrees  at  home.  Complete 
directory  accredited  universities  offer- 
ing correspondence  courses,  $3. 
Research,  Box  4640-H,  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.  92262.  

Biorhythms  — Achieve  your  full 
potential.  Understand  yourself  better. 
Physical,  emotional.  intellectual 
rhythms  charted.  12-month  set, 
including  comprehensive  explanation. 
Send  birthdate,  $5.95.  LifeCycle 
Bionics-H,  Box  2055,  Boulder,  Co. 
80302.  

Ph.D.s,      Master's,      Bachelor's  — 

Official  nonresident  college  degrees 
easily  acquired  through  mail  order 
Universities.  Free  Revealing  Informa- 
tion. Counseling  Connection,  5495 
Claremont,  BH,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 

"Thin  Is  In"  — Lose  weight  safely.  No 
health  injurious  pills,  fad  gadgets,  etc. 
Order  this  surprisingly  simple,  success 
proven,  will  power  aid.  Join  the 
beautiful  people.  Mail  $3.  LOVELL, 
Box  381,  Seminole,  Texas  79360. 

Balding?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  growing  hair 
wrote  Miami  News,  his  physician 
attested;  others  grown,  ask  proof.  Kit, 
$18.  International  Laboratories,  P.O. 
Box  41-4176,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33141. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy— Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  500  North  Lamar  Blvd.. 
Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did  their 
therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
$2,000  for  three-week  intensive;  sub- 
sequent groups  are  $10  each. 

Make  friends  worldwide  through 
international  correspondence.  Illustr- 
ated brochure  free!  Hermes-Verlag, 
Box  110660/H,  D-1000  Berlin  11,  Ger- 
many. 

Fight  back!  Join  Car  Owners  of 
America  today.  New  confidential 
insiders'  monthly  newsletter  and  other 
benefits  for  car  owners/buyers.  $10/yr 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Reeves 
Report,  Dept  H,  99  Irving,  Atherton, 
Calif.  94025.  

Fire  fighter  on  retirement  disability  in 
desperate  need  of  money  to  keep  busi- 
ness together.  I  now  must  expand  or  go 
under!  Used  all  my  money  and  have 
borrowed  to  the  limit.  Any  amount  you 
folks  send  will  be  appreciated!  Thank 
you!  Bob  K..  P  O.  Box  982,  Prescott, 
Ariz.  86301.  

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Degreed 
volunteers  in  math,  biology,  chemis- 
try, physics.  Teaching  experience,  2 
years  French  useful.  Transportation, 
living,  medical  expenses  paid.  Singles 
or  couples  only.  U.S.  citizens.  Informa- 
tion: Lynn  Rotenberg,  ACTION,  ORC 
Box  P-4.  Washington,  D  C.  20525. 


"How  To  Stop  Worrying."  Tension- 
freeing  method  mobilizes  abilities. 
Guaranteed.  Start  today!  $2.  Butlers, 
431  39th  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95816. 

Penfriends.  For  free  information, 
write:  Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St, 
Washington,  D  C.  20005.  

Penfriends!  Lonely  and  sincere,  25c 
Enterprises,  1626  Walton,  Oceanside. 
Calif.  

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth,  $10 
and  sample  to  Elisabeth  King.  41  E.  29 
St.,  N.Y.C.  10016.  

Degrees  by  mail.  Accredited 
bachelors,  masters,  doctorates.  No 
course  work.  Surprisingly  low  cost. 
Free  details.  Dr.  John  Bear,  7350-J 
Highway  One,  Littleriver,  Calif.  95456. 

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let 
us  help  you  find  your  mate.  Social 
Introduction  Service,  Box  1547, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 

Make  friends  worldwide  through 
international  correspondence.  Illustr- 
ated brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box 
110660/H,  Berlin  11,  Germany. 

Free  biorhythm  information.  A.  J. 

Enterprises.  Box  2211-HM3,  Peabody, 
Mass.  01960.  

Lifetime  membership.  Wallet  card, 
newsletter,  bulletins,  many  benefits. 
$3.  International  Brotherhood  of  Old 
Bastards,  Inc.,  Box  6768-H,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63144.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  liv- 
ing, superior  schools,  near  univer- 
sities, attractive  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office, 
3380  Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
44120.  (216)  751-2155.  

Love  is:  ministering  for  Christ. 
Lifetime  ordination,  D.D.,  Charters. 
Details  25C.  Ministry  of  Christ,  R4, 
Box  314-D,  Delavan,  Wis.  53115. 

University  diplomas  — no  studies. 
Details,  $2.  Palmar.  Box  1796H, 
Altadena,  Calif.  91001.  

Rubber  products  (safer  than  the  pill) 
Fine  quality.  Send  $2.25  for  2  dozen  or 
5Qi  for  samples.  Free  literature. 
Merchandise  guaranteed.  Sent  air  mail 
Boland,  Box  2421  X,  GPO.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001.  

Single  booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Handwriting  analysis.  Personalized 
$5.  Send  sample  Larkin,  P  O.  Box  222, 
Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll- 
free:  (800)  451-3245.  

European    honorary    degrees  and 

medals.  For  color  brochures,  send  $2 
International  Awards  Committee, 
Dept.  H,  2350  Bean  Creek  Rd.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  95060.  

Your  name  elegantly  hand-lettered  in 

five  classic  styles  for  $1.50  and  SASE 
RiLiCo  .  1119  Speed,  Santa  Maria, 
Calif.  93454. 
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PUZZLE 


DIAMETRICODE 


by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgements  to  Babs  of  The 
Listener) 

This  month's  instructions:  The  squares 
projecting  from  the  perimeter  contain  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Imaginary 
straight  lines  through  the  central  dot  join 
these  into  thirteen  pairs.  The  answers  to  clues 
in  italics  are  to  be  encoded  before  insertion 
into  the  diagram  by  substituting  for  each  letter 
the  opposite  letter  of  its  pair.  Example:  if  the 
letter  A  were  diametrically  opposite  the  letter 
P,  and  J  were  opposite  Z,  the  answer  JAZZ 
would  be  entered  as  ZPJJ. 

Answers  include  six  proper  names  and  one 
foreign  word.  16A  and  44A  are  uncommon 
words;  38A  and  39D  are  common  but  not  in 
all  dictionaries.  As  always,  mental  repunctua- 
tion  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appears  on  page  104. 
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27 
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28 

29 
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33 
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CLUES 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


8. 

Honors  one-fifth  of  New  York  (6) 

1. 

Plastic  tile  molded  around  copper  mounting  (6) 

10. 

Raises  mugs  without  initiative  (3) 

2. 

Hold  the  Vice-President  (6) 

12. 

A  soldier  in  a  party  makes  slow  movement  (6) 

3. 

Stapler  used  for  editing  church  book  (7) 

14. 

Clod  moves  with  no  emotion  (4) 

4. 

This  down  is  over  the  top  (6) 

15. 

Deliberately  firing  sonar  waves  (5) 

5. 

She  cries  at  night  — she's  into  poison  (7) 

16. 

African  language  printed  on  front  of  T-shirt  (4) 

6. 

Noise  in  41 A  is  wearying  (6) 

17. 

Book  that  sounds  like  it's  to  be  thrown  (6) 

7. 

Look  up  one  in  French  wine  that's  first-string  (6) 

18. 

Rummy's  drink  (3) 

9. 

Assistant— bad  idea  (4) 

19. 

Defender  is  held  off  (6) 

10. 

Lodger,  said  to  be  gossip  (5) 

20. 

Missionary  job  limited  by  drink  (7) 

11. 

Kind  of  square  in  raising  sour  pronouncements  (5) 

22. 

Hot-dog  joint  that's  very  small,  we  hear?  (6) 

13. 

Turn  right,  taking  left  — what  joy  (4) 

24. 

Pool  nine,  e.g.,  train  leader  (6) 

20. 

We  dropped  off  22A,  and  brought  back  one  German  female  (4) 

26. 

/  may  hold  up  breakfast  to  urge  on  half-pint  (6) 

21. 

Later,  briefly  written  by  God  knows  who  (4) 

28. 

A  determination  of  intelligence  in  what  tells  an  actor  to  go  on  boat  (6) 

23. 

A  walk  past  (3) 

29. 

A  team's  words  to  the  audience  (6) 

25. 

Not  quite  four  of  us  (3) 

34. 

Drag  back  through  muddy  fen  or  swamp  (6) 

27. 

Made  completely  full  deck  of  cards  half-deck  over  (6) 

38 

Document  a  Catholic  Home  for  Drones  (7) 

28. 

Sin— a  part  of  Russia  (6) 

40. 

Ups  jt  swimming,  he  sank  (6) 

30. 

Riddler  deciphered  ship  name  on  cross  (6) 

41. 

Intoxicated  spree  in  Germany  . . .  yes  . . .  gee  (3) 

31. 

Small  antelope  raises  two  of  its  offspring  (3-3) 

42. 

Shaving  has  pop  sound  (6) 

32. 

Sundry  exchanges  right  for  a  holiday  (6) 

43. 

Don  V  start  tournament— drive  out  (4) 

33. 

By  the  sound  of  it,  the  more  simple  tool  (6) 

44. 

Found  an  Aegean  whose  heart  belongs  to  Perseus's  mother  (5) 

34. 

Anticipate  this  oration:  spitting  phlegm  out  (6) 

45. 

Trying  to  hit  a  ball  into  holes  the  .vrong  way  gets  you  beat  (4) 

35. 

Beggar  license  requirement  — big  smeller  (6) 

46. 

Modern  day  Gandhi  in  furtive  raid  "(6) 

36. 

With  little  latitude,  England's  over  half  of  this  from  end  to  end  (6 

47. 

Bishop  s  chair— get  it  (3) 

37. 

Shakespeare  uplifted  Doll  Tearsheet,  for  example  (6) 

48. 

Materiul  <hat's  intimate  in  the  outskirts  of  Cadiz  (6) 

39. 

Heads  of  zebras,  oryxes,  ibexes,  cheetahs— of  all  animals  (4) 

CONTEST  RLLES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  iddress  to  "Diametricode,"  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
April  7  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year 
subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners' 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners  of  "Theme  and  Variations"  are 


Mary  G.  Teachout,  Grosse  Pointe.  Michigan;  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Jorgensen.  VenturJ 
California,  and  R  Ernest  Johnston,  Portland.  Maine 

Note  for  beginners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  instructions  for  thl 
month's  puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  decipher  clues.  For  the  coffl 
plete  introduction  to  clue-solving,  which  appeared  in  the  January  1976  issue,  writ 
to  The  Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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BASEBALL  STORIES 

by  George  Plimpton 


WARRIOR  INTELLECTUALS 

by  Frances  FitzGerald 


es  Chace: 
ERICAN 
jOISM 

ard  Condon: 
>DY 

JNEDY'S 
GRAPHERS 

ie  Dillard: 
I  DEATH 
\  MOTH 

ard  Rhodes: 
MENTION 
ER  IN 
4SAS  CITY 

'.  Gusewelle: 
S  WAY  TO 
lGUE 
lort  Story 


DEWAE'S.  PROFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  "White  Label") 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©SCHENIEY  IMPORTS  CO..  NY.  NY. 


BILL  KAUFMANN 

HOME:  Glendale,  California 
AGE:  33 

PROFESSION:  Astrophysicist 

HOBBIES:  Tennis,  skiing,  classical  music. 

MOST  MEMORABLE  BOOK:  "Gravitation  by 
Misner,  Thome  and  Wheeler 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Wrote  "The 

imic  Frontiers  of  General  Relativity"  and  is 
jurrently  working  on  a  screenplay  about  the 
discovery  of  a  black  hole  in  outer  space  and 
man's  attempl  to  harness  its  energy. 

QUOTE:  "The  expanding  horizons  of  man's 
knowledge  universe  have  dramatically 

shaped  the  <  <         of  western  civilization. 
I  strongly  feel  I       the  scientist  has  a  profound 
moral  obligation        ommunicate  advances  in 
science  to  the  gen<  raJ  public." 

PROFILE:  Concerned.  Deeply  involved  with 
astrophysics  as  a  vehicle  for  advancing  the 
social  sciences. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label. 


Authentic. t\ 


'here  are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  in  Scotland,  but  few  are  authentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  estab- 
lished in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  the 

Hebrides  Dewar's  never  varies. 


As  your  introduction  to  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB* 

The  most  comprehensive  encyclopedia 
of  philosophy  ever  published.. 

FOR  ONLY 


THE  SUCCESTED  TRIAL 
You  simply  agree  to  buy 

four  Club  choices  within  a 
year  at  substantial  savings 

on  most  books  you  choose 


PUBLISHER'S  LIST  PRICE: $99.50 

The  complete  contents  of  the  original 
eight-volume  $219.50  edition  now  in  a 
handsome  four-volume  reader's  edition 

One  of  the  greatest  repositories  of  philo- 
sophical information  available  anywhere, 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  is  the  only  major 
)hilosophical  reference  work  published  in  English 
ince  1901. 

In  this  unique  5,000,000-word  work  can  be 
bund  clear,  authoritative  answers  to  almost  any 
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LETTERS 


For  the  defense 


"Nixon's  Revenge,"  by  Milton 
Viorst  [February],  is  a  most  tragic 
setback  to  a  rational  and  informed 
public  discussion  of  S.l.  The  article 
contains  unfounded  innuendo  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  Richard 
Nixon  et  al.  upon  the  bill.  While  I 
am  content  to  let  this  form  of  guilt 
by  association  speak  for  itself,  I  feel 
obliged  to  correct  some  of  the  arti- 
cle's descriptions  of  the  supposed  im- 
pact of  various  S.l  provisions. 

Viorst  asserts  that  "circumvent- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  limitations 
on  the  Smith  Act,  [S.l]  would  make 
advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment a  criminal  act."  This  asser- 
tion is  false.  The  bill  does  not  pur- 
port to  punish  advocacy  of  the  over- 
throw of  government  but  rather  the 
incitement  to  "imminent  lawless  con- 
duct that  would  facilitate  the  forc- 
ible overthrow  or  destruction"  of  the 
government.  In  fact,  S.l  section 
1103  carries  forward  only  that  lim- 
ited portion  of  the  Smith  Act  that 
was  found  to  be  constitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and,  in  setting  forth 
the  conduct  that  is  prohibited,  this 
section  employs  language  parallel- 
ing Supreme  Court  opinions.  Com- 
pare the  bill's  language  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  Scales  v. 
United  States,  Yates  v.  United  States. 
As  is  the  case  in  current  lav,  the 
statutory  formulation  in  S.l  does  not 
purport  to  embody  a  full  statement 
of  the  "clear  and  present  danger" 
test  under  the  First  Amendment 
which  the  draft  report  of  the  bill 
acknowledges  and  intends  be  read 
into  the  statutory  proscription. 

Viorst  further  states  that  S.l 
"could  be  used  to  suppress  all  po- 
litical demonstrations."  Once  again 


this  characterization  of  S.l  is  pure 
fabrication.  The  S.l  provisions  are 
taken  from  current  law.  In  fact, 
where  they  differ  they  tend  to  nar- 
row the  potential  liability  of  dem- 
onstrators. For  example,  18  U.S.C. 
1507  would  permit  a  conviction  for 
demonstrating  anywhere  "near"  a 
courthouse,  while  S.l  section  1328, 
in  accord  with  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision involving  a  similar  state  stat- 
ute, Cox  v.  Louisiana,  limits  the 
scope  of  the  provision  to  demonstra- 
tions within  200  feet  of  a  courthouse. 
It  also  requires,  as  does  the  current 
statute,  that  the  demonstration  be 
with  the  intention  of  influencing  a 
person  such  as  a  juror  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  dutv  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding and,  unlike  current  law,  that 
the  defendant  have  continued  the 
demonstration  after  being  warned  of 
his  potential  violation  of  the  provi- 
sion. Similarly,  section  1302  of  S.l. 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  in- 
tentionally obstruct  or  impair  a  gov- 
ernment function  by  means  of  phys- 
ical interference  or  obstacle,  is  de- 
rived from  numerous  federal  stat- 
utes, often  carrying  greater  penalties 
(e.g.,  18  U.S.C.  Ill,  2232),  which 
protect  federal  public  servants  and 
functions  from  intentional  interfer- 
ence. Because  the  section  mandates 
that  the  intent  of  the  defendant  must 
be  to  obstruct  or  impair  a  govern- 
ment function  and  because  the  means 
designated  is  limited  to  physical 
rather  than  verbal  conduct,  it,  like 
the  other  sections,  could  hardly  "be 
used  to  suppress  all  political  dem- 
onstrations," nor  is  that  its  purpose. 
Indeed,  by  requiring  a  specific  in- 
tent, the  section  has  a  considerably 
lesser  reach  than  the  similar  Missis- 
sippi statute  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Cameron  v.  Johnson. 

Moreover,  if  the  article's  allega- 
tion was  intended  to  refer  to  the  riot 


offenses,  it  should  be  noted  that  S 
significantly  narrows  federal  ric 
statutes  by  increasing  the  number  o 
participants  needed  to  constitute 
riot  from  three  (see  18  U.S.C.  2102 
to  ten,  and  by  requiring  under  th 
incitement  provision  that  a  riot  ac 
tually  result  from  the  incitement,  ur 
like  current  18  U.S.C.  2102. 

With  regard  to  the  article's  alle 
gation  that  S.l  would  "legalize  Wa 
tergate,"  let  me  point  out  that  unde 
the  provisions  of  S.l  no  defens- 
could  be  successfully  asserted  in  th« 
situations  encompassed  by  the  Wa 
tergate  cases  any  more  than  the; 
could  under  current  law.  In  addi 
tion,  S.l  proposes  for  the  first  tirm 
to  create  a  federal  offense  of  ob 
structing  a  political  campaigi 
through  the  commission  of  any  fed 
eral  or  state  felony  with  the  inten 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  fed 
eral  election.  This  would  permit  fed 
eral  coverage  of  all  serious  "dirt 
tricks"  committed  in  the  course  o 
such  campaigns,  including  the  re 
cent  Watergate  burglary.  Federa 
jurisdiction  over  the  burglary  of 
fense  in  that  case  resulted  from  th 
fortuitous  circumstance  that  the  bui 
glarized  office  was  in  the  District  o 
Columbia:  had  it  been  elsewhere 
the  ensuing  investigation  and  prose 
cution  of  that  crime  would  have  ha< 
to  be  undertaken  by  state  or  count; 
authorities.  S.l  will  cure  this  glaring 
gap  in  our  law. 

Similar  errors  and  distortions  an 
made  with  regard  to  most  of  th' 
contentions  about  the  impact  of  S.l 
especially  those  purporting  to  de 
scribe  provisions  concerning  th< 
death  sentence,  wiretapping,  penal 
ties  for  marijuana  and  pornography 
the  Miranda  decisions,  entrapment 
and  disclosure  of  national  defen*' 
and  classified  information. 

The  article's  more  general  dispar 


Profits 
Are  For 
People... 


As  essential  as  profits  are  to  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life,  I  know 
of  few  subjects  so  universally  misunderstood.  And  a  recent 
nationwide  survey  indicated  that  misconceptions  about  profits 
are  increasing.  Obviously,  business  is  not  getting  the  message 
through.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  some  old-fashioned 
plain  talk. 

By  putting  profits  to  work,  companies  build  new  factories, 
modernize  existing  facilities,  enable  Americans  to  compete  with 
manufacturers  abroad  and— most  critical— create  jobs  for  our 
people  and  opportunities  for  future  generations.  The  company 
that  doesn't  make  a  consistent  profit  year  in  and  year  out  withers 
and  disappears,  and  so  do  the  jobs  of  its  employees. 

Most  experts  agree  that  our  economy  will  need  at  least  $4 
trillion  in  new  capital  during  the  next  10  years.  Unless  we  plan 
to  convert  to  socialism— and  we  certainly  don't  want  to  do  that— 
a  good  part  of  it  will  have  to  come  from  corporate  profits.  Yet, 
contrary  to  what  most  Americans  think,  corporate  profits 
have  been  shrinking.  Today,  the  rate  of  profit  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions is  about  5%  on  sales,  less  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  If 
profitability  continues  to  shrink,  we  can  look  forward  to  an  era 
of  diminished  economic  growth  and  fewer  jobs. 

And  when  there  is  less  profit  to  tax,  our  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  cannot  obtain  the  revenues  needed  to  carry  out 
public  programs,  and  the  goals  we  have  set  for  our  society  will 
be  seriously  threatened. 

Our  company— Allied  Chemical— is  a  good  example  of  profits  at 
work.  From  1970  to  1974,  we  earned  net  profits  of  $436  million 
and  plowed  back  $258  million  into  business  expansion  and 
job-creating  activities.  That's  about  620  of  every  dollar  we  earn. 
But  this  creative  reinvestment  of  profits  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Businesses  that  are  profitable  provide  much  of  the  support  for 
public  spending.  During  this  same  period,  our  company  paid 
more  than  $382  million  in  taxes.  Our  employees  paid 
taxes  from  their  wages,  and  our  stockholders  paid  taxes  on 
their  dividends.  So,  profits  are  continually  recycled  for 
everyone's  benefit. 

During  the  next  few  months  we  will  be  talking  publicly  about 
corporate  profits  because  we  are  convinced  that  an  under- 
standing of  this  subject  by  our  people  is  vital  to  protect  America's 
quality  of  life.  We  invite  you  to  read  these  messages  and  to 
let  us  know  how  you  feel  about  our  viewpoint. 


John  T.  Connor 
Chairman 
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LETTERS  

aging  remarks  about  S.l  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  author- 
ities who  are  equally  concerned 
with  **reduc[ing]  existing  inequities 
in  the  criminal-justice  system"  and 
with  preserving  individual  rights. 
Consider  the  view  of  Prof.  Louis  B. 
Schwartz,  director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  (which  the  article 
portrays  as  a  body  which  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  civil  liberties), 
in  responding  to  a  newspaper  edito- 
rial similar  in  tone  to  your  article: 

95%  of  S.l  is  a  competent 
non-controversial  ordering  and 
modernizing  of  the  antiquated 
arbitrary  hodgepodge  that  is  our 
present  criminal  justice  system. 
If  there  ever  was  a  counsel  of 
despair,  of  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water,  it  is  the  sug- 
gestion in  your  editorial  that 
S.l  be  abandoned  rather  than 
amended,  as  it  easily  can  be  to 
remedy  its  defects. 

Edmund  G.  Brown,  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  has  similarly 
stated,  as  a  matter  of  public  record: 

As  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Reform  of  Fed- 


eral Criminal  Laws,  I  have 
watched  with  deep  concern  the 
efforts  of  some  civil  libertarians 
and  representatives  of  the  press 
to  kill  S.1,  the  pending  bill  to 
recodify  Title  18  of  the  U.S. 
Code.  That  bill  incorporates  a 
very  substantial  portion  of  the 
recommendations  of  our  commis- 
sion, and  95  percent  of  its  pro- 
visions constitute  a  major  im- 
provement over  existing  Federal 
criminal  law.  Those  provisions 
have  been  found  acceptable  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  legisla- 
tion and  they  are  really  beyond 
the  realm  of  serious  controversy. 

A  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion has  been  spread  about  S.l. 
. . .  Defeat  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  criminal  law  reform  in 
this  country. 

The  need  for  a  modern  Federal 
Criminal  Code  to  replace  the  anti- 
quated hodgepodge  of  existing  stat- 
utes, as  was  accurately  noted  in  the 
article,  has  been  clear  to  many  for 
years.  From  the  federal  laws  con- 
cerning civil  rights  and  election 
frauds  to  those  concerning  organized 
crime  and  white-collar  crime,  the  ex- 
isting statutes  are  in  many  respects 
sadly   deficient.    S.l    constitutes  a 


highly  competent  and  useful  reform 
of  those  deficient  areas  while  or- 
ganizing and  providing  consisten- 
cy and  clarity  to  those  other  areas 
of  current  law  not  in  need  of  sub- 
stantive change.  A  careful  look  at 
S.l  would  reveal  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  its  provisions  are  non- 
controversial  and  plainly  deserving 
of  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Richard  L.  Thornburgh 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

Criminal  Division 
Department  of  Justice 

Washington,  D.C. 

Milton  Viorst  replies: 

Nothing  in  my  article  disputes 
Mr.  Thornburgh's  assertion  that  the 
"overwhelming  bulk"  of  S.l  is  non- 
controversial.  It  is  the  remainder 
that  is  worrisome.  Mr.  Thornburgh 
dismisses  my  concern  about  some 
of  the  worrisome  provisions,  and 
contends  that  his  own  tepid  interpre- 
tations of  them  are  correct.  The 
question  is  not  Thornburgh  v.  Viorst, 
however,  but  how  judges  and  juries 
interpret  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Thornburgh  cites,  for  exam- 
ple, section  544,  which  I  suggested 
could  legalize  Watergate.  Section 
544  says  it  is  a  defense  if  the  ac- 
cused "believed  that  the  factual  sit- 
uation was  such  that  the  conduct 
charged  was  required  or  authorized 
.  .  .  even  though  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  belief."  Mr.  Haldeman,  for  one, 
would  certainly  have  claimed  that 
his  conduct  was  "authorized"  by 
President  Nixon.  Though  Mr.  Thorn- 
burgh may  argue  that  Mr.  Haldeman 
could  not  have  done  so  "success- 
fully," an  actual  judge  or  jury  might 
find  otherwise. 

Enacting  the  noncontroversial  bulk 
of  S.l  is  ostensibly  a  good  idea — 
but  taking  no  action  on  the  remain- 
der would  leave  us  with  two  criminal 
codes,  which  would  be  messier  than 
before.  Ten  years  have  already  been 
invested  in  this  project.  We  can 
wait  another  year,  if  the  alternative 
to  further  consideration  may  be  to 
legitimize  Watergate  and  narrow  the 
interpretation  of  many  of  our  lib- 
erties. 


Harvard  now  and  then 


I  am  a  Harvard  alumnus  who  has 
during  the  last  decade  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  spending  a  good  deal  of 
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tnio  as  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Alumni,  living  with  the 
truggles  of  Harvard  to  cope  with 
he  problems  facing  higher  educa- 
ion.  Having  read  and  reread  "Har- 
ard  on  the  Way  Down,"  by  my 
ousin  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr., 
March],  and  finding  it  to  be  so 
•rofoundly  at  variance  with  my  per- 
ceptions, I  feel  I  must  enter  my 
trong  dissent  from  his  conclusions. 

The  overriding  complaint  I  have 
ibout  the  article  is  that  he  has  ap- 
>arently  mistaken  the  troubles  of 
)rivate  higher  education  throughout 
he  country  as  the  problems  of  Har- 
ard.  He  could  have  written  a  superb 
irticle  about  the  pressures  on  the 
trivate  sector,  of  inflation,  competi- 
ion  with  taxpayer-supported  public 
nstitutions,  the  energy  crisis,  and 
he  explosion  of  the  written  word, 
nd  given  your  readers  some  per- 
pectives  which  might  be  helpful  in 
aving  the  whole  private  sector  from 
collapse.  Instead,  he  has  singled 
ut  the  one  institution  probably  best 
uited  to  solving  its  own  unique 
•roblems,  and  blasted  it  unthink- 
ngly. 

One  of  his  basic  perceptions  seems 
o  be  that  Harvard's  persistent  ef- 
ort  at  self-analysis  and  role  defini- 
ion  is  evidence  of  "conceptual  rot." 
'uch  a  glib  and  facile  judgment  re- 
lects  to  me  the  author's  inability  to 
rasp  the  great  strength  of  Har- 
ard's  dissatisfaction  with  standing 
till  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
hanges.  President  Bok  and  the  two 
uperb  deans  who  have  served  him, 
ohn  Dunlop  and  Henry  Rosovsky, 
11  have  the  quiet,  patient  genius  of 
eing  able  to  articulate  institutional 
lange  and  to  enlist  others  in  the 
xercise.  Aldrich  seems  to  distrust 
lis  process,  and  he  gives  the  im- 
ression  that  only  a  return  to  the 
ertainties  of  Presidents  Eliot  and 
owell  will  satisfy  a  nostalgic  alum- 
us  that  all  is  well. 

A  second  position  Aldrich  tries  to 
take  out  is  that  the  quality  of  the 
acuity  has  declined  because  of  its 
fragmentation"  or  its  "transfer  of 
:>yalties  to  the  profession."  His  at- 
mpt  to  analyze  a  brilliant  and  di- 
erse  group  of  over  700  scholars  by 
sing  such  superficial  categories  just 
lain  fails.  There  is  concern  about 
lie  quality,  in  some  departments,  of 
he  undergraduate  teaching,  but  the 
acuity  is  aware  of  this  and  work- 
ng  on  it. 


"They  took  some  of  the  gems... most  of 
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Finally,  regarding  President  Bok, 
I  know  from  personal  experience 
how  dismaying  it  is  for  a  harrassed 
college  president  to  labor  mightily 
to  maintain  his  institution's  focus  on 
its  basic  goals  while  many  members 
of  the  faculty  seem  to  concentrate 
on  questions  of  tenure  and  compen- 
sation, while  many  students  wallow 
either  in  protest  or  in  apathy,  while 
fuel  costs  eat  up  academic  budgets, 
while  public  funds  dry  up,  and, 
above  all,  while  superficially  in- 
formed alumni  carp  from  the  side- 
lines. 

Alexander  Aldrich 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Aldrich  characterizes  current 
undergraduates  as  a  bunch  of  pushy, 
overachieving,  premedical-school  stu- 
dents, camouflaged  in  parkas  and 
construction  boots.  Even  the  profes- 
sors are  getting  too  aggressive  for  his 
taste,  vying  for  appointments  and 
such.  This  is  nonsense.  Any  Harvard 
undergraduate  in  search  of  Mr.  Al- 
drich's  academic  and  social  Arcady 
will  find  it  intact  in  Cambridge,  with 
all  the  ivy  trimmings.  What  happened 
in  the  Sixties  was  that  Harvard  be- 
came more  of  a  truly  pluralistic  com- 
munity, representing  the  diversity 
and  talents  of  an  entire  country's  stu- 
dents. If  the  atmosphere  in  Cam- 
bridge became  less  genteel,  then  so 
did  the  atmosphere  in  the  country. 

Finally,  was  Harvard  ever  as  se- 
rene, as  removed  from  the  "real 
world"  as  Mr.  Aldrich  remembers 
it?  A  glance  through  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison's  Three  Centuries  of  Har- 
vard, reviewing  all  the  disasters  and 
near-disasters  that  have  plagued  the 
university,  will  demonstrate  that  con- 
flict is  nothing  new  in  Cambridge. 
Lawrence  Roger  Bergreen 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  replies: 
Mr.  Bergreen  seems  moved  to  dis- 
pute me  because  he  approves  the 
current  situation  at  Harvard  and  in- 
fers that  I  do  not.  Let  me  assure  him 
that  his  inference  is  not  wholly  cor- 
rect: there  is  more  mirth  in  my  view 
of  the  present  student  body  ( and  far 
less  longing  for  the  past)  than  my 
essay,  alas,  suggests  to  him.  But  I 
would  also  add  that  "pluralism"  is 
a  mantra  that  has  no  magic  for  me, 
as  it  does  for  Mr.  Bergreen.  It  is  one 
of  those  incantatory  notions  with 
which  unthinking  liberals  anesthetize 


all  awareness  of  the  pain  and  loss  in 
social  change — and  which  serves  the 
illusion  that  all  change  is  good.  Even 
as  a  fancy  synonym  for  "diverse," 
it  hardly  describes  the  college  cam- 
pus of  today,  no  more  than  it  did 
the  campus  of  yesteryear. 

Alexander  Aldrich's  letter  has  the 
merit  of  engaging  a  few  of  the  issues 
in  my  essay.  Certainly  many  of  Har- 
vard's problems  are  those  of  the  ed- 
ucational "private  sector"  general- 
ly; I  thought  the  point  so  obvious  as 
to  go  without  saying.  It  is  also  true 
that  Harvard's  administrators  are 
"dissatisfied  with  standing  still";  in- 
deed, it  is  a  condition  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  abhorrent  to  all 
good  Americans.  My  points  were 
otherwise:  one,  their  efforts  are  like- 
ly to  be  of  little  avail  against  the  for- 
midable pressures  of  other  forces  at 
work  on  Harvard,  especially  the  fac- 
ulty (my  comments  about  the  latter 
bore  not  on  their  "quality"  but  on 
their  devotion  to  Harvard ) ;  two, 
Bok's  model  of  leadership,  being  the 
"constituency  building"  one  of  re- 
cent Presidential  campaigners,  is  dis- 
mally wanting  in  intellectual  power 
or  imagination;  three,  they,  like  May- 
or Beame,  are  genuinely  perplexed 
about  how  to  manage  the  decline  of 
the  institution  in  their  charge. 


The  potent  king 


I  think  it  was  Heine  who  said  that 
civilization  was  a  tenuous  shell 
around  human  nature  and  that  if 
you  cracked  it  monstrous  barbarism 
would  rise  up  from  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Your  comments  on  the  hushing- 
up  of  JFK's  sexual  proclivities  ["The 
King's  Pleasure,"  by  Lewis  H.  Lap- 
ham,  March]  have  made  me  think 
of  editing  Heine  a  bit:  civilization 
is  an  eggshell  around  human  nature, 
which,  if  broken,  allows  the  reap- 
pearance of  "mythicism"  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  barbaric  as 
well ) .  By  "mythicism"  I  mean  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  mythical  terms 
— or  perhaps  "units"  would  be  a  bet- 
ter word.  That  is,  thinking  with  old, 
half-remembered  story-forms  that 
seem  to  sustain  the  tribe  or  clan  in 
preserving  its  ways  and  hoping  its 
ways  will  in  turn  preserve  it.  One 
such  myth  is  the  tale  of  the  potent 
king,  whose  sexual  powers  sustain 
the  fertility  of  the  tribe.  In  this  case 
the  addicts  of  the  myth  would  not 


have  been  the  whole  people,  as  once 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  the 
knowing  press,  the  Presidential 
claque,  and  especially  JFK  himself. 
One  thinks  of  the  royal  lovers  of 
European  history,  such  as  Henry  II, 
Henry  IV,  and  Augustus  the  Strong 
of  Saxony,  father  of  300  bastards. 
Their  case  histories  almost  certainly 
reveal  a  "mythical"  perception  of 
kingship,  not  just  raw  sexual  energy. 
I  suggest  this  as  an  addendum  to 
your  analysis,  since  JFK,  like  real 
kings,  was  groomed  to  think  himself 
a  king-in-waiting  long  before  he 
reached  the  "throne." 

Douglas  J.  Stewart 
Waltham,  Mass. 


Cultural  imperialism 


For  whom,  besides  hippies,  has 
Afghanistan  become  "intolerable"? 
It  is  certainly  insulting  to  suggest 
that  "darkest  Afghanistan"  is  any 
less  tolerable  for  the  majority  of  Af- 
ghans than  is  the  United  States  for 
most  Americans. 

Paul  Theroux  ["In  Darkest  Af- 
ghanistan," March]  accurately  por- 
trays the  fatuous  self-centeredness  of 
the  freaks  now  traveling  through 
South  Asia.  I  wonder  if  it  has  oc- 
curred to  him  that  if  "darkest  Af- 
ghanistan" has  indeed  become  a 
"bad  scene"  for  the  young  vag- 
abonds, they  need  look  no  further 
than  themselves  for  the  causes.  Fe- 
males who  saunter  braless  and  half 
naked  through  the  bazaars  in  a  land 
where  women  veil  themselves,  and 
males  who  affect  shoulder-length 
hair,  beads,  and  prayer  caps,  thus 
mocking  pious  Muslims,  are  cultural 
imperialists,  and  do  little  by  their 
behavior  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  few  who  wind  up  in  jail 
for  whatever  reasons. 

If  Asia  for  Theroux  is  merely  a 
code  word  for  an  area  where  cor- 
ruption is  endemic  and  unexpected 
events  occur,  then  the  question  ot 
"where  Asia  begins"  is  best  not 
asked.  After  all,  where,  indeed,  doe* 
the  first  hand,  dusky  or  otherwise, 
reach  out  with  "obsequious  arro- 
gance for  baksheesh" — at  an  Asian 
border  crossing,  or  at  a  meeting  be- 
tween a  board  chairman  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President? 

Erik  Ibele 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
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Silent  learning 


foseph  N.  Bell's  longing  for  the 
jrn  of  the  noisy  generation  ["Si- 
ce on  Campus,"  March]  is,  in  the 
I,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
refore  unarguable.  But  I  read  his 
icle  while  taking  a  break  from 
ding  the  latest  batch  of  fifty-odd 
mes  dutifully  submitted  to  me  by 

own  students  at  the  University  of 
ita  Clara.  Like  Professor  Bell,  I 
ke  a  living  teaching  "nonfiction 
ting"  and  give  my  students  "a  lot 
latitude  in  subject  matter."  Un- 
;  Professor  Bell,  I  don't  have  the 
ie  (or  inclination)  to  bemoan  my 
dents'  "apathy"  about  "social 
nge."  I'm  too  busy  attending  to 

galaxy  of  matters  that  currently 
?rest  them. 

These  are  the  topics  of  the  first 
j  papers  I've  read  so  far:  reli- 
us  studies  as  a  means  of  inter- 
tural  understanding;  an  analysis 
Doth  sides  of  the  hunting-for-sport 
ie;  the  limits  of  punishment  and 

ard  in  the  rearing  of  children; 

euthanasia  controversy;  the  prob- 
i  of  civil  liberties  in  the  fight 

inst  crime. 

hesitate  to  use  a  bit  of  jargon 
t  I've  outlawed  from  my  own 
ting  classes,  but  I  wonder  if  Pro- 
>or  Bell  would  consider  the  above 
ics  "relevant."  My  students  evi- 
itly  do.  They're  not  interested  in 
ology;  they're  interested  in  ideas, 
py  don't  shout  me  down  when  I 
;.icize  their  writing;  they  nail  my 
jdemic  hide  to  the  blackboard 
ih  penetrating  questions  about 
Itax,  diction,  and  style.  They  don't 
lie  to  my  office  demanding  to  be 
rd;  they  come  to  my  office  de- 
riding to  be  taught. 
ror  the  most  part,  my  students  are 
|  ous,  responsive,  and  good-hu- 
red.  Most  of  them  are  incredibly 
1  informed,  and  many  of  them 

carefully  (and,  needless  to  say, 
\etly  )  developing  a  sense  of  his- 
y. 

\s  near  as  I  can  tell,  the  "silence 
■campus"  these  days  merely  indi- 
|2s  a  renewed  preoccupation  with 
I  enterprise  of  learning.  Again, 
I  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
Messor  Bell  may  find  such  an  at- 
Ssphere  tedious.  For  my  part,  I 
0  it  exhilarating. 

John  R.  Dunlap 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
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Our  Noble  Child 

Our  child  the  Pmot  Noir  grape  is  born 
of  royal  heritage.  A  true  and  proud 
descendant  of  Europe's  original  Pmot 
Noir  grapes,  whose  matchless  red  wine 
has  been  the  toast  of  kings  and  con- 
noisseurs since  the  7th  century.  Here 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Almade'n's 
Northern  California  Vineyards  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  continuation  of  this 
noble  lineage  —  allowing  nature  a  free 
hand  in  guiding  our  child  on  to  its  full 
potential.  The  result  is  a  red  wine 
of  true  stature.  Deep,  velvety  soft, 
unmatched  in  balance  and  fruity  grape 
aroma.  Yes,  we  are  very  proud  parents. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


CARD  TRICKS 

Dealing  Jimmy  Carter  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck 
by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


His  basic  strategy 
consists  of  handshaking 
and  street- cornering 
his  way  into  familiarity" 


Jimmy  who7 
first  ran  for 


That  derisive  question  was  often  asked  in  Georgia  when  the  peanut  farmer 
governor  in  1966  But  not  when  he  made  it  on  his  second  try,  in  1970 


The  handshaker  and  street-cornerer 
is  Jimmy  Carter,  ex-Governor  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  subject  of  a  capsule  biog- 
raphy, one  of  a  series  exclusive  in 
TIME,  on  1976's  presidential  hopefuls. 

You  might  have  begun  this  article 
thinking  "Jimmy  who?"  But  after  you 
were  finished  you  would  know  him  well. 


The  series  Candidates  '76  demon- 
strates a  basic  habit  of  mind  at  TIME: 
that  you  understand  the  news  better 
when  you  understand  the  people  who 
make  the  news. 

You  know  what  TIME  does.  And 
reading  it  every  week  reminds  you 
how  well. 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


V«  n  its  march  issue,  under  the 
H   title  '"Jimmy  Carter's  Pathetic 
•  'arper's  published  an 

arti*  ■  rise  to  a  small 

hut  instructive  media  campaign. 
The  article  called  attention  to  the 
contradictions  between  Carter's  im- 
age as  a -Presidential  candidate  and 
his  record  as  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Far  from  being  the  humble  man  of 
the  people  who  promised  never  to 
tell  a  lie,  the  candidate  appeared  to 
be  not  much  different  from  any  other 
ambitious  politician — a  man  who 
grinned  into  crowds  and  said  what- 


ever enough  people  wanted  him  to 
say.  His  grandiose  claims  for  himself 
proved  to  be  the  pretentious  non- 
sense of  another  used-car  salesman. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  of  the 
article  written  by  Steven  Brill,  con- 
clusions based  on  statements  of  fact 
that  Harper's  verified  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  Brill  named  as  his  infor- 
mants. To  Governor  Carter  the  plain 
statement  of  fact  constituted  a  mon- 
strous distortion:  the  voice  of  her- 
in  the  back  of  the  church;  an 
affront  to  the  Governor's  pride  and 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


to  the  romantic  fable  sustained  b 
his  admirers  in  the  national  press 
Unable  to  supply  the  facts  necessar 
to  refute  Brill's  article,  the  Carte 
organization  had  no  choice  but  t< 
rely  on  the  technique  (conventiona 
among  defense  lawyers  and  polic 
spies )  of  character  assassination. 

The  managers  of  the  campaign  t 
discredit  Brill  went  about  their  wor 
with  an  eagerness  reminiscent  of  th 
tactics  used  by  the  Nixon  Administra 
tion.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  credulity 
of  the  press  that  they  accomplishe< 
much  of  their  purpose.  At  least  ; 
week  before  the  March  issue  of  Har 
pers  reached  the  newsstands  Bril 
had  been  assigned  a  reputation  as 
well-known  agent  of  a  Northeaster! 
political  conspiracy.  During  the  weel 
of  February  9  newspapers  across  thu 
country  routinely  identified  him  at 
"a  liberal  hit  man,"  and  on  February 
25,  no  more  than  a  week  after  thj 
magazine  went  on  sale,  the  £yand| 
Novak  Political  Report  (a  newslettel 
purporting  to  offer  inside  informa 
tion  known  only  to  the  hierarch 
within  the  pyramids  of  government 
dismissed  Brill's  reporting  as  the  wor! 
of  "a  professional  hatchet  man." 

ALTHOUGH  THE  followhlj 
account  of  the  campaigi 
against  Brill  offers  a  num 
ber  of  useful  lessons  abou 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  publi1 
images  in  an  election  year,  the  ironie 
of  it  require  a  knowledge  of  Brill 
reasons  for  writing  the  article.  Twen 
ty-five  years  old  and  trained  as  i 
lawyer,  Brill  had  been  an  assistant  t< 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  in  1973  befor 
becoming  both  a  journalist  and  ; 
contributing  editor  to  New  Yon 
magazine.  His  reputation  was  that  o 
a  careful  reporter  who  enjoyed  uV 
tedious  work  of  searching  througl 
records  and  archives.  Among  politica 
journalists  this  attribute  was  suffi 
ciently  unusual  for  the  American 


What  is  shiam? 
A  mantra. 

So  what's  a  mantra? 

If  you'd  read  Adam  Smith's 
article  on  Transcendental 
Meditation  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Atlantic,  you'd  know.  Even 
if  you  already  knew,  you'd  have 
learned  a  lot  about  TM  in 
The  Meditation  Game. 

And  in  other  issues,  you'd 
have  read  Larry  L.  King's  article 
on  Edward  Bennett  Williams 
for  the  defense.  Nathanial 
Benchley  remembering  Bogart 
in  Here's  Looking  at  You,  Kid. 
John  Gregory  Dunne  sizing  up 
the  survival  rate  of  scriptwriters 
in  The  Art  of  Skinny -dipping  with 
Sharks. 


David  Halberstam  taking  a 
long  look  at  the  short,  savage 
history  of  the  moguls  and  manip- 
ulators of  TV.  Hedrick  Smith 
writing  about  how  the  Soviet 
elite  lives  it  up  in  How  the  Soviet 
Elite  Lives.  John  Keats  describing 
supermarket  chicanery  in  Rip-off 
at  the  Supermarket.  And  Thomas 
Griffith  writing  about  America's 
last  frontier  in  God's  Country— 
The  Pacific  Northwest. 

Now  you  know  what  you're 
missing.  Not  to  mention  all  the 
fiction  and  poetry.  And  reports 
and  comment.  Now  you  can 
get  it  all  for  half-price— 8  issues 
of  The  Atlantic  for  only  $4.34. 


8  issues  for  only  $4.34. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR  

for  Democratic  Action  to  engage  Brill 
in  the  spring  of  1975,  to  conduct  a 
study  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson's  rec- 
ord of  votes  on  issues  of  domestic 
policy.  Against  the  innuendoes  of 
the  Carter  organization,  Joseph  L. 
Rauh,  Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the 
ADA,  later  defended  that  study  as  a 
"precise"  and  '"workmanlike"  analy- 
sis. Brill  had  discovered  that  Jackson 
favored  the  conservative  side  of  the 
argument,  which,  together  with  an 
article  he  had  written  about  George 
Wallace,  formed  the  basis  of  his 
identity  as  a  liberal. 

Brill  admired  Carter  from  a  dis- 
tance (his  admiration  being  reflect- 
ed in  a  column  that  he  published 
in  New  York  magazine  on  December 
1),  but  he  wanted  to  travel  with  the 
candidate  and  look  further  into  his 
record  as  Governor  of  Georgia.  He 
was  curious  to  know  how  the  record 
compared  with  the  image  being  pre- 
pared for  the  spring  primaries. 

Brill  returned  from  Georgia  con- 
vinced that  the  image  faded  in  the 
light.  Although  undoubtedly  a  per- 
suasive and  dramatic  figure,  in  some 
ways  even  impressive  (primarily  for 
the  ruthlessness  of  his  self-interest), 
Carter  certainly  couldn't  be  de- 
scribed as  an  innocent  politician.  An 
intelligent  demagogue,  perhaps,  but 
not  a  naive  country  boy.  Brill  wrote 
his  article  along  the  line  of  his  obser- 
vations, making  a  number  of  points 
in  Carter's  favor  and  suggesting  that 
Carter's  sense  of  the  expedient 
wasn't  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  The 
article  was  given  its  title  because  the 
candidate  had  made  so  much  of  nev- 
er telling  a  lie  and  because  .the  lies 
he  continually  told  were  so  easily 
found  out.  On  reading  the  manu- 
script I  was  reminded  of  Nixon  re- 
peatedly announcing  his  innocence 
to  smaller  and  smaller  audiences. 
The  choice  of  the  word  pathetic  was 
imprecise.  Beguiling  might  have  been 
more  accurate,  or,  even  better,  wel- 
come. I  had  not  thought  that  so  many 
people  still  wanted  to  believe  in  the 
image  of  a  hero,  even  an  image  so 
grotesquely  exaggerated  that  it  bor- 
dered on  parody. 

Brill's  manuscript  went  to  the 
printer  in  the  second  week  of  Janu- 
ary. A  few  days  later  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  Christopher  Lydon,  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent  as- 
signed to  the  Carter  campai  Hav- 
ing heard  rumors  about  Brill's  im- 
pending criticism  of  Carter,  Lydon 


reproached  him  for  his  betrayal  of 
the  Democratic  cause. 

"How  could  you  do  such  a  thing?" 
Lydon  said.  "He's  the  only  good  guy 
we've  got." 

On  January  30  Jody  Powell,  Car- 
ter's press  secretary,  called  Harper  s 
to  ask  for  an  advance  text.  He  had 
been  told  that  the  article  was  critical 
of  Carter,  and  he  wanted  to  prepare 
himself,  so  he  said,  for  possibly  awk- 
ward questions  from  the  press.  I  ex- 
plained that  the  text  of  the  article 
would  not  become  generally  avail- 
able for  about  three  weeks,  and  asked 
Powell  not  to  distribute  copies  of  it. 
Yes,  sir,  he  said,  on  my  word  of  hon- 
or. That  was  Friday  afternoon.  I 
hadn't  yet  read  in  Time  magazine 
that  Powell  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Air  Force  Academy  for  cheating 
on  a  history  examination,  and  I  did 
not  yet  appreciate  his  indifference  to 
the  meaning  of  language. 

On  the  following  Mon- 
day, February  2,  Powell 
distributed  photocopies  of 
the  article  to  reporters 
friendly  to  Carter.  At  the  same  time 
he  bruited  it  about  that  Brill  had 
flunked  out  of  Yale  Law  School, 
that  his  article  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Birch  Bayh,  and  that  the 
ADA  had  refused  to  publish  his 
study  of  Jackson  because  of  its  in- 
competence. None  of  these  allega- 
tions could  have  been  sustained  by 
any  reporter  who  bothered  to  make 
the  necessary  telephone  calls.  Some 
reporters  did  so;  many  did  not. 

Also  on  Monday  I  received  the 
first  of  several  telephone  calls  from 
citizens  of  Georgia  representing 
themselves  as  longtime  readers  of 
Harper  s,  a  journal  that  they  previ- 
ously had  esteemed  for  its  integrity. 
With  robotlike  precision  they  de- 
nounced Brill's  article  as  "garbage." 
The  mail  reflected  the  same  uniform- 
ity. The  letters  were  so  strikingly 
similar  that  Brill  took  the  trouble  to 
make  a  random  call  to  one  of  the  cor- 
respondents, a  man  by  the  name  of 
Tom  Beard  who  had  assumed  the 
character  of  a  subscriber  interested 
in  literature.  He  answered  the  phone 
at  Carter  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

On  Tuesday,  February  3,  Carter 
began  telling  the  television  cameras 
that  Brill's  article  had  been  "widely 
distributed"  and  that  it  was  "very, 
very  vicious  .  .  .  full  of  outright  un- 


truths .  .  .  the  most  remarkable  piec 
of  fiction  I've  ever  read."  At  th* 
time  the  only  copies  of  the  magazin 
that  had  been  distributed  were  thosi 
distributed  by  Jody  Powell.  Assurr 
ing  that  Carter's  interpretation  c 
the  article  might  seem  plausible  tl 
anybody  who  hadn't  read  it  (i.e.,  a 
most  everybody  to  whom  Carter  ac 
dressed  his  remarks)  Harpers  xi 
leased  the  full  text  late  Tuesday  a:1 
ternoon. 

On  Friday,  February  6,  the  Bo. 
ton  Globe  (as  well  as  a  number  c 
other  papers  in  the  country )  pul 
lished  a  rebuttal  of  Brill's  article 
This  was  a  document  written  by  Jodi 
Powell.  He  ignored  the  substantia 
points  and  denied  whatever  state 
ments  Brill  had  attributed  to  Carte) 
The  Globe  published  passages  of  th 
rebuttal  opposite  the  corresponds 
passages  from  Brill's  text,  thus  ac 
vancing  the  impression  that  Carte 
had  satisfied  the  complaints  again: 
him  when,  in  fact,  he  had  not  bee 
required  to  even  answer  them. 

During  the  week  of  February 
Powell  did  reasonably  well  with  hi' 
campaign  to  discredit  both  Harper 
and  Brill.  Most  of  the  magazine' 
subscribers  had  yet  to  receive  thei 
copies,    and    the    newsstand  sal 
wouldn't  begin  until  February  17.  I 
the  meantime  Powell  managed  to  ei 
tablish  a  suspicion  of  political  bia; 
On  February  9  he  received  impre: 
sive  support  from  Time. 

Time  had  DECLARED  its  fonc 
ness  for  Carter  as  long  ag 
as  1971,  when,  in  an  issu 
announcing  one  of  its  per 
odic    rediscoveries    of    the  "Nev 
South,"  it  had  done  its  best  to  inve: 
Carter  with  the  aura  of  political  r< 
mance.  The  artists  commissioned  tl 
draw  the  cover  portrait  of  Carte 
were  instructed  to  make  him  look  £ 
much  as  possible  like  John  F.  Kenn< 
dy.  At  least  four  artists  submitted  e 
many  as  twenty  sketches  before  th 
editors  found  an  image  suitably  h 
miliar.  Early  this  year,  as  part  of 
national  promotion,  Time  designe 
a  series  of  advertisements  on  beha  I 
of  its  own  truth  in  journalism.  On 
of  the  ads  intended  to  promote  th 
magazine's  political  reporting  lookei 
very  much  like  an  ad  for  Jimmy  Ca: 
ter  (see  page  12).  During  the  si 
weeks  prior  to  the  New  Hampshiii 
primary,  the  ad  appeared  in  Peoph 


tSports  Illustrated,  Forbes,  Harper's, 
The  Atlantic,  Psychology  Today,  The 

^Smithsonian,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Harvard  Business  Review, 

■  Los  Angeles,  The  National  Observer, 

[New  Times,  San  Francisco,  and  Tex- 
as Monthly. 

j    Although  Time's  sympathy  might 
have  been  self-evident,  the  magazine 
needed  Carter's  distress  to  prove  the 
full  measure  of  its  devotion.  On 
February  9  (still  a  full  week  before 
the  March  issue  of  Harper's  reached 
the  newsstands)   Time  published  a 
malicious  broadside  that  discounted 
;  Brill's    conclusions,    impugned  his 
motives,  cast  doubt  on  his  reputation, 
jand  dismissed  as  trivial  his  finding 
I  of  contradictions  in  Carter's  claims 
to  greatness.  Published  under  the 
, heading  "Doing  a  Job  on  Jimmy," 
the  Time  account  would  have  been 
more  accurately  entitled  "Doing  a 
Job  on  Steven."  The  most  ingenious 
i  of  the  several  inaccuracies  in  the  text 
i  was   the   characterization   of  Brill 
as  "a  hit  man  .  .  .  the  liberal  en- 
forcer." The  editors  placed  the  epi- 
thets in  quotation  marks,  but  they 

•  attributed  them  to  an  anonymous 
source  known  only  as  "a  Washing- 
ton-based political  correspondent." 
i    At  least  one  of  the  people  who 
worked  on  the  story  described  it  as 
ja  loathsome  piece  of  business.  At 
[about  11:30  p.m.  on  February  6 
Brill  spoke  to  an  unhappy  Time  re- 
porter-researcher who  apologized  for 
I  the  strange  and  awful  thing  that  she 
had  been  told  to  do.  She  informed 
i  Brill  that  Henry  Grunwald,  Time's 
jmanaging  editor,  had  ordered  "a 

•  hatchet  job,"  and  she  explained  that 
ishe  had  called  Brill  in  order  to  let 

him  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  de- 
=  fense.  Obviously  embarrassed  by  her 
list  of  questions,  she  asked  Brill  if  it 
i  was  true  that  he  had  flunked  out  of 
(Yale  Law  School,  if  it  was  true  that 
j  he  was  working  for  Birch  Bayh,  if  he 
(knew   that   the   Washington  press 
corps  detested  him.  None  of  these 
i  allegations  was  true,  and  all  of  them 
had  presumably  emanated  from  the 
Carter  organization.  Brill  explained 
that  hardly  anybody  in  the  Washing- 
ton  press   corps   knew   his  name. 
While  Brill  was  speaking  to  the  re- 
porter on  the  telephone,  a  Time  pho- 
tographer arrived  at  his  apartment. 
tHe  asked  Brill  to  pose  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  explaining  that  he 
i  needed  a  prop  because  "they  don't 
trust  me  to  make  a  twenty-five-year- 


old  look  as  mean  and  nasty  as  they 
want  him  to  look." 

Thus  far  I  have  been  relying  on 
Brill's  notes  of  the  conversation  with 
the  reporter  and  photographer.  His 
account  was  later  confirmed  by  Blake 
Fleetwood,  a  free-lance  journalist  as- 
signed by  [More]  magazine  to  write 
about  Time's  endorsement  of  Carter. 
Although  primarily  interested  in  the 
advertising  campaign,  Fleetwood 
asked  the  reporter  about  the  broad- 
side against  Harper's  and  Brill.  She 
confirmed  Brill's  account  because  she 
was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  tape-recorded  his  conversation 
with  her  on  the  night  of  February  6. 
To  Fleetwood  she  said  that  the 
photographer  was  no  fool,  that  he 
had  seen  the  machine  on  Brill's 
phone.  I  spoke  to  her  several  days 
later,  by  which  time  she  had  been 
told  ( by  Brill )  that  what  the  photog- 
rapher had  seen  was  a  device  for 
recording  telephone  messages.  Her 
memory  was  correspondingly  less 
precise.  "You  don't  know  me,"  she 
said,  "I  speak  very  indirectly,  a 
little  elliptically."  No,  she  said,  it 
was  not  Grunwald  who  ordered  the 
attack  on  Brill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  couldn't  remember  the  name  of 
any  editor  who  might  have  said  such 
a  thing  as  "hatchet  job."  "Look,"  she 
said,  "you  know  how  it  works  over 
here.  We  are  only  the  drones,  doing 
what  we  must."  Ronald  P.  Kriss,  the 
senior  editor  responsible  for  assem- 
bling the  elements  of  Carter's  de- 
fense, denied  all  possibility  of  error 
or  malicious  intent.  With  regard  to 
the  anonymous  quotation,  he  said, 
"I  know  you  think  that  we  invented 
it,  but,  I  promise  you,  we  didn't.  It 
was  given  to  our  Washington  corre- 
spondent by  a  major  reporter  for  a 
major  newspaper." 

Grunwald  answered  questions 
through  Marvin  H.  Zim,  publicity 
manager  of  Time,  Inc.  Even  though 
he  didn't  know  very  much  about  the 
matter  in  hand,  Zim  denied  every- 
thing categorically  and  without  ex- 
ception. The  way  he  heard  it,  he 
said,  Harper's  had  published  a  shod- 
dy bit  of  journalism,  and  Time  had 
responded  with  the  fair-mindedness 
for  which  it  was  justly  celebrated. 

The  anonymous  description  of 
Brill  as  "the  liberal  hit  man"  ap- 
pears to  have  come  from  Christopher 
Lydon,  the  aforementioned  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Times 
who  believed  that  Carter  was  "the 


only  good  guy  we've  got."  The  prob- 
ability raises  a  number  of  interesting 
questions.  Whom  does  Lydon  mean 
by  "we"?  How  does  it  happen  that 
a  journalist  refuses  to  name  himself 
as  a  source  of  information?  Why  is 
the  word  liberal  used  as  a  synonym 
for  disreputable? 

Following  the  publication  of 
Time's  account  on  February  9,  edi- 
torial writers  on  newspapers  every- 
where in  the  country  affixed  the  so- 
briquet "liberal  hit  man"  to  every 
mention  of  Brill's  name.  It  didn't 
matter  that  the  Associated  Press  on 
February  18  moved  a  story  substan- 
tiating Brill's  analysis  of  Carter's 
record  as  governor,  that  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished comparable  reports,  that  Reg 
Murphy,  former  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
ta Constitution  and  present  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  pub- 
lished an  article  in  The  New  Repub- 
lic describing  Carter  as  "one  of  the 
four  phoniest  men  I  ever  met."  In 
much  of  the  public  mind  Brill  re- 
mained the  paid  agent  of  a  liberal 
conspiracy.  Even  as  late  as  March  10 
Howard  K.  Smith  on  ABC  News 
could  refer  to  the  Harper's  article  as 
part  of  "a  publicity  gang-up"  against 
Carter.  The  slander  had  been  repeat- 
ed often  enough  over  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  (roughly  three  weeks) 
to  endow  it  with  the  solidity  of  cliche. 
The  issue  had  been  transferred  from 
Carter's  record  to  his  critics,  and  by 
overcoming  the  latter  Carter  ap- 
peared to  have  redeemed  the  former. 

On  March  1,  a  week  before  the 
Massachusetts  primary,  Time  pub- 
lished another  cover  story  about  Jim- 
my Carter,  complete  with  sentimen- 
tal flattery  and  another  portrait  exag- 
gerating the  resemblance  to  John  F. 
Kennedy.  A  further  coincidence  also 
seems  deserving  of  mention.  In  his 
column  for  Sunday,  March  7,  two 
days  before  the  Florida  primary, 
James  Reston,  the  grand  augur  of 
the  New  York  Times,  described  Car- 
ter as  a  humble  populist,  "modest" 
and  "small-town"  in  his  ways,  a  man 
of  the  little  people  standing  as  "a 
symbol  of  the  simpler  world  that  we 
have  lost."  On  the  same  afternoon  in 
Florida  the  agents  of  the  Carter 
campaign  were  handing  out  copies 
of  Steven  Brill's  damaging  ADA 
study  of  Henry  Jackson,  claiming 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  careful, 
sober,  accurate,  and  truthful  re- 
porter. D 


THE  JOB  -  ENRICHMENT 
MISTAKE 


Limitations  of  the  work  ethic 


by  Samuel  C.  Florman 


SCARCELY  FOUR  YEARS  have 
passed  since  workers  at  the 
Vega  plant  in  Lordstown, 
Ohio,  went  out  on  strike,  not 
for  more  money  or  shorter  hours, 
but  to  protest  the  pressure  and  mo- 
notony of  their  work  on  General  Mo- 
tors' fastest-moving  assembly  line. 
That  twenty-three-day  work  stoppage 
helped  make  "worker  alienation"  a 
fashionable  term  in  industrial,  soci- 
ological, and  literary  circles. 

The  inevitable  downturn  of  inter- 
est in  this  phenomenon  was  heralded 
by  a  recent  Harvard  Business  Review 
article  entitled  "Is  Job  Enrichment 
Just  a  Fad?"  Only  four  years  after 
Lordstown,  has  the  battle  against 
worker  alienation  been  lost?  Or  was 
the  battle,  from  the  start,  a  sham?  I 
believe  the  latter.  I  think  that  the 
problem  of  worker  alienation  has 
been  overstated  by  social  scientists 
who  simplistically  saw  in  the  work- 
place a  major  cause  of — and  poten- 
tial cure  for — the  ills  of  our  society. 

At  the  time  of  the  Lordstown 
strike  in  early  1972,  a  stream  of  in- 
triguing reports  had  already  started 
arriving  from  Sweden,  where  SAAB 
and  Volvo  were  trying  to  cope  with 
worker  discontent  by  experimenting 
with  alternatives  to  the  assembly  line. 
Something  new  seemed  to  be  in  the 
air.  At  year's  end  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
leased a  study,  Work  in  America, 
which  reported  that  people  at  all  lev- 
els of  society  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of 
their  working  lives,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  economic  and  icial  well-be- 
ing of  the  nation.  This  study,  which 
-was  widely  distributed  and  ac- 
claimed, provided  a  manifesto  for 
the  revolution  that  Lordstov  :  seemed 
to  portend.  With  amazing  speed  the 
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concept  of  job  enrichment  spread 
through  the  worlds  of  journalism, 
academe,  government,  and  the  major 
corporations.  In  his  book  The  Future 
of  the  Workplace,  completed  at  the 
end  of  1974,  Paul  Dickson  conclud- 
ed that  "humanization  of  work"  ex- 
periments were  proving  so  successful 
that  corporate  executives  were  begin- 
ning to  view  them  as  important  pro- 
prietary developments  whose  details 
were  not  to  be  shared  with  competi- 
tors. Changes  were  occurring,  Dick- 
son reported,  at  an  increasingly  rap- 
id rate,  and  these  changes  were  no 
passing  fad,  but  harbingers  of  things 
to  come. 

Concern  for  the  alienated  worker, 
in  addition  to  spawning  a  host  of 
industrial  experiments,  articles,  stud- 
ies, grants,  and  conferences,  also  in- 
spired Studs  Terkel's  best-seller, 
Working,  and  Barbara  Garson's  less 
popular  but  nevertheless  attention- 
getting  All  the  Livelong  Day:  The 
Meaning  and  Demeaning  of  Routine 
W ork.  Both  books  were  based  upon 
numerous  interviews  with  workers, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  people 
themselves,  the  message  seemed  to 
be  unambiguous:  Americans  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  work.  It  leaves 
them  frustrated  and  demoralized. 
They  seek  in  their  daily  occupations 
a  sense  of  identity,  self-esteem,  au- 
tonomy, and  accomplishment.  What 
they  find,  according  to  Terkel,  is 
"daily  humiliations."  Their  frag- 
mented, monotonous  jobs  are,  in  Gar- 
son's  view,  "soul-destroying."  The 
average  worker's  discontent  mani- 
fests itself  in  fighting,  swearing,  ab- 
senteeism, high  turnover  rates,  sabo- 

Samuel  C.  Florman  is  vice-president  of  the 
Kreislcr  Borg  Florman  Construction  Com- 
pany and  author  of  The  Existential  Pleasures 
of  Engineering  (St.  Martin's  Press). 


tage,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
and  poor  mental  health.  Reform  of 
the  workplace,  it  seemed,  was  one  of 
the  most  critical  social  issues  of  our 
time. 


YET,  for  all  this  attention 
and  concern,  the  author  of 
the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view article,  organization- 
al psychologist  J.  Richard  Hackman, 
reports  that  "job  enrichment  seems 
to  be  failing  at  least  as  often  as  it  is 
succeeding."  And  further:  "Even 
though  the  failures  may  be  relatively 
unobtrusive  now,  they  may  soon  be- 
come overwhelming."  These  experi- 
ments should  be  succeeding  more  of- 
ten, according  to  Hackman,  but  his 
recipe  for  success  is  such  an  amal- 
gam of  wisdom  and  decency  that  it 
would  seem  to  require  a  managerial 
class  of  supermen  and  saints  to  use 
it  properly.  As  for  the  workers,  their 
interest  appears  to  be  flagging.  The 
United  Auto  Workers,  for  example, 
seem  to  have  forgotten  about  Lords- 
town.  In  preparing  for  this  year's 
contract  negotiations,  they  are  con- 
centrating on  the  issues  of  wages  and 
job  security. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
a  recession  has  occurred  just  in  time 
for  the  ruling  class  to  put  the  rebel- 
lious workers  in  their  place.  Clearly, 
in  these  uncertain  times,  most  work- 
ing Americans  are  less  interested  in 
fulfillment  than  in  a  living  wage.  But 
the  supporters  of  job  enrichment 
(humanization  of  work,  job  redesign, 
work  reform,  the  quality-of-work 
movement,  et  al. )  claim  that  a  more 
satisfying  job  results  in  improved 
productivity,  so  that  it  should  be  a 
management  goal  in  bad  times  a^ 
well  as  good.  In  fact,  this  very  fea- 


The  5-cylinder  Mercedes-Benz 300D. 
Another  engineering  milestone  that  has 
quietly  inspired  a  change 
in  traditional  automotive  design. 


rhe  Mercedes-Benz  300D  has 
quietly  changed  the  rules  of 
ie  automobile  game.  This  5-cyl- 
der  Diesel  automobile  offers  a 
lique  combination  of  perform- 
\ce,  luxury,  economy  and  quality, 
is  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
)inplete  and  the  swiftest  Diesel 
issenger  car  ever  sold.  Since 
lercedes-Benz  introduced  the  first 
oduction  Diesel  passenger  car  40 
:ars  ago,  that  is  only  fitting. 

No  tune-ups— ever 

onsider   the    benefits   of  this 
Mercedes-Benz.  The  300D  uses 
onomical  Diesel  fuel.  Country- 
ide,  every  gallon  averages  4#-70 
5S  than  regular  gasoline. 

Diesel  fuel  also  has  more  en- 
gy  per  gallon  than  gasoline,  so 
fery  gallon  not  only  costs  you  less, 

takes  you  farther.  And,  Diesel 
el  is  plentiful.  Thousands  and 
iOusands  of  stations  sell 

all  across  America. 


The  5-cylinder  300  Diesel  achieved  EPA 
mileage  estimates  of  28  mpg  (highway) 
and  22  mpg  (city).  While  your  mileage 
depends  on  how  and  where  you  drive  and 
your  car's  condition,  compare  these 
estimates  to  any  full-sized  sedan. 

Another  plus:  With  the  300D 
you  can  forget  about  that  expen- 
sive automotive  custom  known  as 
the  conventional  tune-up.  Because 
it  has  no  spark  plugs,  points,  dis- 
tributor, condenser  or  carburetor, 
the  Mercedes-Benz  300D  never, 
ever,  needs  one. 

One  more  thing.  While  the 
300D  is  not  as  big,  not  as  heavy 
and  not  as  thirsty  as  most  full-sized 
sedans,  this  5 -passenger  automo- 


bile is  every  bit  as  practical  and 
comfortable.  After  all,  it  is  a 
Mercedes-Benz. 

The  forerunner's  reward 

Over  the  past  five  years  Mercedes- 
Benz  automobiles  have  held  their 
value  better  than  any  other  make 
of  luxury  car  sold  in  America.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  300D  will 
be  no  exception.  After  all,  since 
this  automotive  forerunner  is  years 
ahead  today,  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
sound  asset  while  the  others  are 
trying  to  catch  up  tomorrow. 

The  incomparable  Mercedes- 
Benz  300D  sedan.  An  engineering 
milestone  which  has 
quietly  advanced  passen^ 
ger  car  design  a  giant  step. 

Mercedes-Benz 

Engineered  like  no  other  car 
in  the  world. 

©Mercedes-Benz  1976 


What  the  passenger  car  should  be  coming  to:  The  incomparable  Mercedes-Ben?:  300D. 
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Your  telephone  se 
Such  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such  an  important  part 
of  your  life. 

Of  the  total  "telephone  territory"  in  this  country,  more 
than  half  is  served  by  us.  The  Independent,  non-  Bell 
companies,  with  27  million  phones  and  growing. 

To  serve  our  customers,  we  have  to  attract  investment 
capital  to  grow  and  improve.  This  requires  reasonable 
earnings. 

To  keep  those  earnings,  we've  had  to  raise  our 
prices  too. 

But  in  the  past  five  years  the  price  of  phone  service  has 
risen  only  one  half  as  much  as  the  U.S.  Consumer  Price 
Index.* 

That  makes  what  the  Independent  companies  sell  a 
rarity. 

A  bargain. 

The  Independent 
Telephone  Companies. 

*U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  For  more  information  write  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  1801  K  Street.  N.W  .  Washington,  D  C.  20006. 
Phone  (202)'872-1 200 


THE  JOB-ENRICHMENT  MISTAKE 

ture  has  aroused  the  suspicions  oi 
labor-union  leaders,  whose  lack  ol 
cooperation  may  be  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  many  failed  experi- 
ments. Job  enrichment,  according  to 
a  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  is  "a 
speed-up  in  the  guise  of  concern  foi 
workers."  Even  assuming  the  best  oi 
motives,  it  is  disturbing  to  note  that 
job  enrichment  depends  upon  manip 
ulation  of  workers  by  the  experts, 
The  experts  maintain  that  the  rede 
sign  of  work  is  done  in  response  tc 
the  desires  of  the  workers.  It  is  the 
experts,  however,  who  determine 
what  those  desires  are. 

What  do  people  want  out  of  lifer 
That  is  one  of  those  questions  whose 
answer  can  be  shaped  by  the  way  ir 
which  the  question  is  posed.  Straight 
forward  statistical  studies  find  tha; 
job  discontent  is  not  high  on  the  lis' 
of  American  social  problems.  Wher 
the  Gallup  poll's  researchers  ask  "Ij 
your  work  interesting?"  they  get  8( 
to  90  percent  positive  responses.  Bu 
when  researchers  begin  to  ask  mon 
sophisticated  questions,  such  aa 
"What  type  of  work  would  you  try  tol 
get  into  if  you  could  start  all  oveM 
again?"  complaints  begin  to  poui 
forth.  The  probing  question  canno 
help  but  elicit  a  plaintive  answer 
Which  of  us,  confronted  with  a  sym 
pathetic  organizational  psychologist 
or  talking  into  Studs  Terkel's  tap< 
recorder,  could  resist  tingeing  oui 
life's  story  with  lamentation,  particu 
larly  if  that  was  what  the  questione: 
was  looking  for?  Compared  to  th< 
"calling"  that  Terkel  says  we  are  al 
seeking,  what  job  could  measure  up: 

INDEED,  PEOPLE  ARE  NOT  "satis 
fied"  with  their  work,  nor  wit) 
any  other  aspect  of  their  lives 
This  is  hardly  news.  But  cai 
we  agree  on  what  should  be  done  t< 
improve  the  situation?  Barbara  Gar 
son  sees  a  solution  only  in  worker 
controlling  their  own  jobs  througl 
socialism.  (The  widespread  dissat 
isfaction  of  workers  in  socialis 
countries  does  not  impress  her. 
Most  proponents  of  job  enrichment 
while  not  advocating  socialism,  d< 
seem  agreed  that  what  the  averag' 
worker  misses  most  is  a  sense  of  re 
sponsibility  and  participation  in  de 
cision-making  processes.  But  is  thi 
assumption  valid?  Are  there  no 
many  workers  who  do  not  want  n 
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rhe  world's  finest  portable  typewriter 
nd  the  ribbon  that's  stealing  the  show. 


The  introduction  of  our  Smith-Corona® 
.rtridgc  ribbons  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 
Understandably. 

Snap!  Now  a  worn  ribbon  can  be  replaced 
'  a  fresh  ribbon  in  just  3  seconds. 

And  with  the  development  of  a  variety 
color  cartridges,  film  cartridges  (for  the 


look  of  executive  typewriting),  and  correction 
cartridges  that  correct  errors  in  a  snap,  our 
cartridge  ribbons  have  ushered  in  a  far  more 
flexible  system  of  typing. 

But  while  everyone  is  making  a  fuss  over 
our  cartridge,  you  should  know  that  we  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  fussing  over  our  cartridge 
typewriter. 

In  fact,  purchase  this  number-one-selling 
electric  portable  and  you'll  receive  a  typewriter 
engineered  to  the  same  standards  that  helped 
Smith-Corona  steal  the  show. .  .long  before 
cartridges  came  along. 


SBB  3MI TH '  CORONA 

SCW  CORPORATION 


PIATIuNUM  ITALIC  SET 

m    Contains  a  fountain  pen  five 
( I >  Oxalic  niSs,  and,  instruction 
manual  af( for  only  ff.oo... 
At  art  material  & pen  shops, 
coffeqe  fcook.  stipes  ...or  send 

f    t  r 

check  to  'Pentalic  Corp.,  132 
West  22  St.,  N.y,  N.y  won 
Add  50  cents  for  fiandfincj. 
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Liberation  is  leaving  your 
hands  free  by  using  an  honest 
denim  Harpers  Magazine 
shoulder  bag.  The  sixteen-by- 
sixteen-inch  blue  bag  carries 
Harpers  logo  in  white,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  carry  a  lot 
of  books,  groceries,  and 
assorted  stuff  and  still  look  nice. 
They  re  good  for  you  and 
your  friends,  and  are  available 
from  us  at  $3.50  each.  The 
price  includes  postage. 


Send  orders  to 
Tools  For  Living 
Harper's  Magazine 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 

Okay,  Harpers  I'll  buy 

your  bag.  I  enclose  $ 

for  bag(s)  at  $3.50  each. 

Name  

Address 

City    State  Zip 
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sponsibility,  who  prefer  the  comfort- 
able monotony  of  routine  tasks  to 
the  pressure-building  process  of  mak- 
ing decisions  and  being  accountable 
for  the  consequences?  Miss  Garson's 
workers  keep  contradicting  her  basic 
premise.  From  a  woman  who  has 
turned  down  the  job  of  supervisor: 
"I  don't  need  the  responsibility.  Af- 
ter work  I  like  to  spend  my  time  fix- 
ing up  my  house.  And  that's  what  I 
like  to  think  about  while  I'm  work- 
ing." And  from  people  with  mechani- 
cal, repetitive  trades:  "Flip,  flip,  flip 
.  .  .  feels  good,"  "'You  can  get  a  good 
rhythm  going,"  "You  kind  of  get 
used  to  it."  Even  Garson  despairs  for 
a  moment:  "Maybe  the  reactionaries 
are  right.  Maybe  some  people  are 
made  for  this  work." 

To  have  thought  so  (or,  rather,  to 
have  admitted  it )  until  recently, 
would  indeed  have  marked  one  as  a 
reactionary.  But  times  are  changing. 
The  work  enrichment  movement  ap- 
pears to  be  running  counter  to  an- 
other trend,  the  seeking  of  inner 
peace  rather  than  ego  fulfillment.  In 
the  light  of  this  new  wisdom,  which 
advocates,  among  other  things,  the 
blanking  of  the  mind  in  meditation 
for  an  hour  each  day,  one  can  won- 
der who  has  the  better  of  the  bar- 
gain, those  who  are  in  the  rat  race  or 
those  who  are  "beneath"  it.  The  job- 
enrichment  enthusiasts  may  well  have 
made  a  mistake  in  assuming  that  all 
people  desire  what  social  scientists 
want  them  to  desire. 

A  more  glaring  mistake  is  the  so- 
cial scientists'  assumption  that  by 
restructuring  the  workplace  they  can 
solve  the  problem  of  alienation  in  our 
time.  This  calls  to  mind  those  urban 
planners  who  saw  salvation  for  the 
poor  in  a  clean,  spacious  apartment, 
and  who,  after  their  ideas  have  been 
carried  out,  have  spent  much  energy 
explaining  why  attractive  apartments 
have  not,  in  fact,  eradicated  the  ill 
effects  of  poverty.  They  wander  from 
failure  to  failure  seeking  the  magic 
environment  ( high-rise,  low-rise, 
slum  clearance,  renovation,  vest- 
pocket  projects,  town  houses )  like  so 
many  Ponce  de  Leons  trudging 
through  the  Florida  swamps. 

Alienation  cannot  be  cured  by  a 
fascinating  job  any  more  than  pov- 
erty can  be  cured  by  a  clean  apart- 
ment. Some  of  the  best  jobs,  by  al- 
most any  standard,  are  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  skilled  construction 
trades.  These  men  do  interesting, 


varied  work.  They  are  not  too  close- 
ly supervised.  They  see  the  tangible 
results  of  their  labor.  Their  strong 
unions  have  made  sure  that  they  do 
not  have  to  produce  more  than  they 
can  comfortably  handle.  They  are 
well  paid.  E.  E.  LeMasters  spent  five 
years  mingling  with  hard  hats  in  a 
tavern,  and  reported  on  his  experi- 
ence in  Blue-Collar  Aristocrats.  He 
found  that  these  men  are  pleased 
with  their  work,  and  are  proud  of 
what  they  do.  He  also  found  that  they 
are  about  as  alienated  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be — alienated  from  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  churches, 
their  political  leaders,  and  the  rapid- 
ly changing  society  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  They  are  confused, 
bigoted,  and  full  of  hatred  and  sus- 
picion. 

There  are  diseases  of  the  soulj 
abroad  in  the  land,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  symptoms,  not  the  viruses  them- 
selves, are  to  be  found  in  the  work- 
place. Healthy  people  do  not  become 
heartless  bosses  or  cruel  foremen. 
Healthy  people  do  not  feel  debased 
or  dehumanized  by  menial  work,  or 
intimidated  by  blustering  superiors. 
Sick  people — alienated  people — are 
not  made  whole  by  an  interesting  job. 

Of  course,  the  concept  of  job  en- 
richment has  much  to  commend  it. 
The  idea  that  work  should  provide 
satisfaction  is  a  healthy  one,  and  one 
worthy  of  further  pursuit.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  recent  manifestations  ex- 
emplify our  tendency  to  periodi- 
cally identify  our  unhappiness  with 
some  new  demon,  which  we  then  at- 
tempt to  exorcise  with  a  great  blare 
of  trumpets.  When  the  exorcism  fails 
— or  when  it  succeeds  and  our  ma- 
laise remains — we  become  discour- 
aged and  bitter.  The  alarming  growth 
of  this  discouragement  and  bitter- 
ness constitutes  the  very  real  dan- 
ger of  hopes  repeatedly  raised  and 
dashed.  This  danger  obliges  us  to 
be  more  realistic  in  assessing  our 
problems,  and  more  modest  in  prom- 
ising solutions. 

Work  enrichment  is  a  fad  because 
it  was  introduced  with  hoopla  and 
promised  a  salvation  it  could  never* 
deliver.  When  the  fad  has  passed, 
serious  people  with  realistic  goals 
will  continue  their  efforts  to  increase 
job  satisfaction.  Their  task  will  be  all 
the  harder  because  of  the  frenetic, 
irresponsible  way  in  which  job  en- 
richment has  been  touted  in  the  four 
years  since  Lordstown. 


Is  Europe  only 
7  hours  ahead  of  us? 
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In  Britain,  television  watchers 
soon  be  tuning  in  to  an  electronic 
•spaper  which  will  allow  them  to  read 
news  on  their  TV  screens. 

In  France,  the  government  now 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Condition 
Vomen. 

In  Germany,  there's  a  plan  to 
re  workers  at  the  center  of  economic 
ision  making  by  requiring  that  labor  is 
resented  on  the  boards  of 
istrial  corporations. 

In  Denmark,  the 
et  is  so  well  sub- 
zed  that  it  is  said 
"artists  and  staff 
itively  bask  in  tax 
ley." 

In  Sweden,  there 
no  slums,  no  one  is 
erty  stricken  or  with- 
assistance  in  times  of  ill- 
Is  or  accident,  and  every - 
can  look  forward  to 
?cure  old  age. 

Quite  obviously,  all 
se  countries  know  something  we  don't. 
;  United  States  cannot  be  secure  in 
claim  that  we  are  foremost 
ocial  and  technological  progress. 
1  the  more  we  learn  about  what's 
ig  done  in  other  countries,  the  more 
can  apply  that  knowledge  to  our  own. 

But  where  do  you  get  news  of 
se  developments? 

Rarely  through  our  own  press, 
ich  barely  has  time  and  space  to  cover 
nestic  affairs. 

You  could  subscribe  to  a  lot  of 
sign  newspapers,  but  then  you'd  need 
nslators  and  more  time  to  spend  on 
ding  than  you  could  possibly  manage. 

There's  one  good,  solid  source  for 
>rmation  about  major  developments 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  all  the  coun- 
ts of  the  world. 


It's  called  Atlas  World  Press  Re- 

vieir. 

Atlas  has  one  serious  goal:  to 
keep  you  informed  on  what  is  happening 
outside  America,  by  bringing  you  the 
best  of  the  world's  press. 

Each  month  we  cull  articles  and 
items  from  more  than  1,(1(11)  foreign  publi- 
cations. (We  read  them  all,  so  you  won't 
have  to,  and  we  translate  when 

necessary.)  From  London  to 
Zurich  to  New  Delhi  to  Moscow 
to  Tokyo  and  beyond,  we  present 
the  views  of  each  country's 
most  influential  papers  and 
magazines.  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don. Le  Figaro.  Der  Spiegel. 
La  Prensa.  The  Peking 
Daily  N-eics.  Pravda. 

In  fascinating  arti- 
cles, departments,  cartoons, 
and  an  absorbing  monthly  "Atlas 
Report"  we  focus  on  issues  like 
The  Mideast,  Women  Today,  Abor- 
tion, "Oil  Shock,"  Recession,  and  The 
Future  of  the  UN.  And  we  give  a  clear 
picture  of  what  other  nations  think  of  us. 
On  Henry  Kissinger:  "There  are 


[in  Kissinger]  kernels  of  Metternich, 
plus  others  of  Casanova  and,  in  un- 
guarded moments,  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sade."  (Excelsior,  Mexico) 

On  Gerald  Ford:  "Mr.  Ford  looks 
as  if  he  might  be  the  most  con- 
servative American  president  since 
Hoover  in  1929-33,  and  just  might  have 
the  same  economic  consequences." 
(The  Economist ,  England) 

What  do  our  readers  think  of 

Atlas'! 

Walter  Cronkite:  "We  need  this 
supplemental  information  from  abroad 
more  than  ever.  .  ." 

Isaac  Asimov:  "Absolutely 
vital  [so]  we  may  react  to  the  world 
as  it  is  ..." 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.:  "Little 
would  seem  more  necessary  now  ..." 

Alvin  Toffler:  "First-aid  for 
culture-blindness  .  .  •." 

Subscribe  now  and  you  can  get 
12  issues  of  Af/r/.s  for  just  $9, 

We  think  you'll  agree  Atlas  is 
the  best  source  for  reliable,  concise,  and 
representative  coverage  of  world  news 
and  opinion. 
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THE  DEATH 


Transfiguration  in  a  candle  flame 
by  Annie  Dillard 


I live  alone  with  two  cats, 
who  sleep  on  my  legs.  There 
is  a  yellow  one,  and  a  black 
one  whose  name  is  Small.  In 
the  morning  I  joke  to  the  black  one, 
Do  you  remember  last  night?  Do 
you  remember?  I  throw  them  both 
out  before  breakfast,  so  I  can  eat. 

There  is  a  spider,  too,  in  the  bath- 
room, of  uncertain  lineage,  bulbous 
at  the  abdomen  and  drab,  whose  six- 
inch  mess  of  web  works,  works  some- 
how, works  miraculously,  to  keep 
her  alive  and  me  amazed.  The  web 
is  in  a  corner  behind  the  toilet,  con- 
necting tile  wall  to  tile  wall.  The 
house  is  new,  the  bathroom  immac- 
ulate, save  for  the  spider,  her  web, 
and  the  sixteen  or  so  corpses  she's 
tossed  to  the  floor. 

The  corpses  appear  to  be  mostly 
sow  bugs,  those  little  armadillo  crea- 
tures who  live  to  travel  flat  out  in 
houses,  and  die  round.  In  addition 
to  sow-bug  husks,  hollow  and  sipped 
empty  of  color,  there  are  what  seem 
to  be  two  or  three  wingless  moth 
bodies,  one  new  flake  of  earwig,  and 
three  spider  carcasses  crinkled  and 
clenched. 

I  wonder  on  what  fool's  errand 
an  earwig,  or  a  moth,  or  a  sow  bug, 
would  visit  that  clean  corner  ol  the 
house  behind  the  toilet;  I  have  not 
noticed  any  blind  parades  of  sow 
bugs  blundering  into  corners.  Yet 
they  do  hazard  there,  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  one  a  week,  and  the  spider 
thrives.  Yesterday  she  was  working 
on  the  earwig,  mouth  on  gut;  today 
he's  on  the  floor.  It  must  take  a  cer- 
tain genius  to  throw  things  away 


from  there,  to  find  a  straight  line 
through  that  sticky  tangle  to  the  floor. 

Today  the  earwig  shines  darkly, 
and  gleams,  what  there  is  of  him:  a 
dorsal  curve  of  thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  a  smooth  pair  of  pincers  by  which 
I  knew  his  name.  Next  week,  if  the 
other  bodies  are  any  indication,  he'll 
be  shrunk  and  gray,  webbed  to  the 
floor  with  dust.  The  sow  bugs  beside 
him  are  curled  and  empty,  fragile, 
a  breath  away  from  brittle  fluff.  The 
spiders  lie  on  their  sides,  translucent 
and  ragged,  their  legs  drying  in 
knots.  The  moths  stagger  against  each 
other,  headless,  in  a  confusion  of 
arcing  strips  of  chitin  like  peeling 
varnish,  like  a  jumble  of  buttresses 
for  cathedral  vaults,  like  nothing  re- 
sembling moths,  so  that  I  would  hes- 
itate to  call  them  moths,  except  that 
I  have  had  some  experience  with 
the  figure  Moth  reduced  to  a  nub. 

TWO  SUMMERS  AGO  I  was 
camped  alone  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  had  hauled  myself 
and  gear  up  there  to  read,  among 
other  things,  The  Day  on  Fire,  by 
James  Ullman,  a  novel  about  Rim- 
baud that  had  made  me  want  to 
be  a  writer  when  I  was  sixteen; 
I  was  hoping  it  would  do  it  again. 
So  I  read  every  day  sitting  under 
a  tree  by  my  tent,  while  warblers 
sang  in  the  leaves  overhead  and 
bristle  worms  trailed  their  inches 

Annie  Dillard,  a  contributing  editor  of 
Harper's,  is  scholar  in  residence  at  W estern 
Washington  State  College  in  Bellinghani. 


over  the  twiggy  dirt  at  my  feet;  and 
I  read  every  night  by  candlelight, 
while  barred  owls  called  in  the  forest 
and  pale  moths  seeking  mates  massed 
round  my  head  in  the  clearing,  where 
my  light  made  a  ring. 

Moths  kept  flying  into  the  candle. 
They  would  hiss  and  recoil,  reeling 
upside  down  in  the  shadows  among 
my  cooking  pans.  Or  they  would 
singe  their  wings  and  fall,  and  their 
hot  wings,  as  if  melted,  would  stick 
to  the  first  thing  they  touched — a 
pan,  a  lid,  a  spoon — so  that  the 
snagged  moths  could  struggle  only 
in  tiny  arcs,  unable  to  flutter  free. 
These  I  could  release  by  a  quick 
flip  with  a  stick;  in  the  morning  I 
would  find  my  cooking  stuff  deco- 
rated with  torn  flecks  of  moth  wings, 
ghostly  triangles  of  shiny  dust  here 
and  there  on  the  aluminum.  So  I 
read,  and  boiled  water,  and  replen- 
ished candles,  and  read  on. 

One  night  a  moth  flew  into  the 
candle,  was  caught,  burnt  dry,  and 
held.  I  must  have  been  staring  at  the 
candle,  or  maybe  I  looked  up  when 
a  shadow  crossed  my  page;  at  any 
rate,  I  saw  it  all.  A  golden  female 
moth,  a  biggish  one  with  a  two-inch 
wingspread,  flapped  into  the  fire, 
dropped  abdomen  into  the  wet  wax, 
stuck,  flamed,  and  frazzled  in  a  sec- 
ond. Her  moving  wings  ignited  like 
tissue  paper,  like  angels'  wings,  en- 
larging the  circle  of  light  in  the 
clearing  and  creating  out  of  the 
darkness  the  sudden  blue  sleeves  of 
my  sweater,  the  green  leaves  of  jew- 
elweed  by  my  side,  the  ragged  red 
trunk  of  a  pine;  at  once  the  light 


Introducing  the  first 
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contracted  again  and  the  moth's 
wings  vanished  in  a  fine,  foul  smoke. 
At  the  same  time,  her  six  legs  clawed, 
curled,  blackened,  and  ceased,  dis- 
appearing utterly.  And  her  head 
jerked  in  spasms,  making  a  spat- 
tering noise;  her  antennae  crisped 
and  burnt  away  and  her  heaving 
mouthparts  cracked  like  pistol  fire. 
When  it  was  all  over,  her  head  was, 
so  far  as  I  could  determine,  gone, 
gone  the  long  way  of  her  wings  and 
legs.  Her  head  was  a  hole  lost  to 
time.  All  that  was  left  was  the  glow- 
ing horn  shell  of  her  abdomen  and 
thorax — a  fraying,  partially  collapsed 
gold  tube  jammed  upright  in  the 
candle's  round  pool. 

And  then  this  moth-essence,  this 
spectacular  skeleton,  began  to  act  as 
a  wick.  She  kept  burning.  The  wax 
rose  in  the  moth's  body  from  her 
soaking  abdomen  to  her  thorax  to 
the  shattered  hole  where  her  head 
should  have  been,  and  widened  into 
flame,  a  saffron-yellow  flame  that 
robed  her  to  the  ground  like  an  im- 
molating monk.  That  candle  had  two 
wicks,  two  winding  flames  of  iden- 
tical light,  side  by  side.  The  moth's 
head  was  fire.  She  burned  for  two 
hours,  until  I  blew  her  out. 

She  burned  for  two  hours  without 
changing,  without  swaying  or  kneel- 
ing— only  glowing  within,  like  a 
building  fire  glimpsed  through  sil- 
houetted walls,  like  a  hollow  saint, 
like  a  flame-faced  virgin  gone  to 
I  God,  while  I  read  by  her  light,  kin- 
dled, while  Rimbaud  in  Paris  burnt 
out  his  brain  in  a  thousand  poems, 
while  night  pooled  wetly  at  my  feet. 

So.  that  is  why  I  think  those 
hollow  shreds  on  the  bath- 
room floor  are  moths.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  what  moths  look 
like,  in  any  state. 

I  have  three  candles  here  on  the 
table  which  I  disentangle  from  the 
plants  and  light  when  visitors  come. 
The  cats  avoid  them,  although 
Small's  tail  caught  fire  once;  I 
rubbed  it  out  before  she  noticed.  I 
don't  mind  living  alone.  I  like  eat- 
ing alone  and  reading.  I  don't  mind 
sleeping  alone.  The  only  time  I  mind 
being  alone  is  when  something  is 
funny;  then,  when  I  am  laughing  at 
something  funny,  I  wish  someone 
were  around.  Sometimes  I  think  it 
is  pretty  funny  that  I  sleep  alone.  □ 


Thesauruses  have  not  changed 
significantly  for  over  a  century;  most 
are  merely  rearrangements  of  Roget's 
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CONVENTION 

FEVER 

IN  KANSAS 

CITY 


Prime-time  bacchanalia 
by  Richard  Rhodes 


Kemper  Arena,  site  of  the  1976  Republican  National  Convention 


After  riots  in  Chicago 
and  scandal  in  San  Diego, 
after  unpaid  hotel  bills 
and  exhausted  city  trea- 
suries and  overworked  police,  after 
kickbacks  and  crime  and  the  tur- 
pitude of  Watergate,  national  po- 
litical conventions  ought  to  be 
about  as  welcome  in  American  cities 
as  nuclear  reactor  wastes.  Not  so. 
Eager  for  commerce  and  seemingly 
indifferent  to  consequences,  a  few 
cities  still  crave  them.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  a  place  of  vigorous  seasons 
and  moderate  rents,  a  metropolis  of 
the  second  or  possibly  the  third  rank, 
sought  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  National  Conventions  to 
enliven  it  in  this  Bicentennial  year. 
Because  of  that  innocent  enthusiasm 
I  and  with  a  little  help  from  Gerald 
Ford,  who  knows  a  safe  turf  when  he 
sees  one ) ,  the  Republicans  will  con- 
vene in  Kansas  City  in  August  in  a 
diminutive  arena  smack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city's  famous  and  decaying 
stockyards,  an  arena  where  the  year's 
most  celebrated  event  has  tradition- 
ally been  a  livestock  and  horse  show 
known  as  the  American  Royal.  It  will 
be  Kansas  City's  first  Presidential 
nominating  convention  in  forty-sev- 
en yea>-  rid  why  the  city  desired 
it  and  what  results  of  its  acquisi- 
tion are  likely  to  be  makes  a  tale 
pregnant  with  admonitions  for  other 
cities  that  in  th<  iture  might  con- 
sider a  course  similarly  rash. 

Kansas  City  is  a  pleasant  town.  Set 
on  rolling  hills  and  high  ffs  above 
the  wide  channel  of  Missouri 
River  where  the  river  ads  east- 
ward to  approach  the  ssippi,  it 
ought  to  be  a  serene  and  unpreten- 
tious place.  It  isn't,  because  its  lead- 


ing citizens  believe  its  virtues  misun- 
derstood. They  believe  that  taste- 
makers  jeer  at  it;  they  believe  that 
disdainful  Easterners  and  Westerners 
alike  contrive  to  give  it  wide  berth. 
Perhaps  in  compensation,  they  con- 
ceive an  admiration  for  royalty,  of 
which  the  Presidency,  the  tarnished, 
meretricious  Presidency,  is  still  tak- 
en to  be  the  premier  American  rep- 
resentative. 

So  the  American  Royal  Livestock 
and  Horse  Show  decorates  its  station- 
ery and  the  streets  of  its  annual  pa- 
rades with  crowns.  Hallmark  Cards, 
the  city's  largest  family-owned  busi- 
ness, makes  a  crown  its  symbol,  as 
does  the  city's  major-league  baseball 
team,  which,  after  an  extensive  con- 
test— thousands  of  imaginative  en- 
tries submitted  and  perused — chris- 
tened itself  the  Kansas  City  Royals. 
Kansas  City  has  Crown  Cleaners  and 
Crown  Drugs,  Royal  Ceramics  and 
Royal  Seeds,  Crown  Life  Insurance 
and  Crown  Tires  and  even — erected 
by  Hallmark  Cards  as  the  ( crown  I 
jewel  of  a  tiara  of  new  shops  and 
businesses  called  Crown  Center — a 
Crown  Center  Hotel,  where  President 
Ford,  that  man  of  the  people,  is  likely 
to  stay  at  convention  time. 

Kansas  City  endured  its  sense  of 
inferiority  for  as  long  as  it  could 
bear.  Then  it  turned  aggressive.  A 
wave  of  new  construction,  some  of  it 
felicitous,  had  swept  the  city  in  re- 
cent years — a  new  airport,  the  Crown 
Center  development,  a  sports  com- 
plex with  separate  baseball  and  foot- 
ball stadiums  '  the  baseball  stadium 
scoreboard  topped  by  a  crown  three 
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stories  high ) ,  new  hospitals  and  new 
office  buildings — and  the  total  public 
and  private  investment,  someone  fig- 
ured out  one  day,  came  to  more  than 
SI  billion.  That  looked  like  a  good 
case;  hiring  a  New  York  public-rela- 
tions firm  and  borrowing  from  the 
jargon  of  television,  Kansas  City 
businessmen  put  together  a  national 
publicity  campaign,  announcing  at  a 
New  York  press  conference  that  the 
city  was  enjoying  its  "prime  time" 
and  coining  a  new  slogan  to  blunt 
big-city  scorn.  "Kansas  City,"  the 
slogan  goes:  "One  of  the  few  livable 
cities  left." 

The  boosters  were  understandably 
angry  when  an  important  and  objec- 
tive national  urban  study  conducted 
by  the  city's  Midwest  Research  Insti- 
tute located  Kansas  City  rather  far 
down  the  line  of  "livable"  cities,  cit- 
ing, among  other  areas  of  neglect,  its 
continuing  de  facto  segregation  in 
housing  and  schools.  They  were  un- 
derstandably proud  when  Kansas 
City  was  chosen,  along  with  only 
Washington  and  San  Francisco,  to 
display  the  celebrated  Exhibition  of 
Archeological  Finds  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Through  anger 
and  pride,  the  prime-time  campaign 
worked  on. 

Inevitably,  the  city  decided  it 
needed  a  major  convention  center. 
Currently  that  center  nears  comple- 
tion, a  monumental  structure  of 
25,000  seats  and  303,000  square  feet 
of  exhibition  space  that  fills  an  en- 
tire city  block  in  the  heart  of  the 
downtown.  And,  burdened  with  such 
a  center,  whose  maintenance  will 
run  to  thousands  of  dollars  a  day, 
what  else  could  Kansas  City  do  but 
seek  the  national  political  conven- 
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CONVENTION  FEVER  IN  KANSAS  CITY 

tions,  where  media  people  outnum-  i 
ber  delegates  by  four  or  five  to  one,  1 
to  put  it  on  the  map  as  a  convention  < 
town  ?  i 


CONVENTION  CAMPAIGNS  are 
as  predictable  these  days  as 
Presidential  vetoes.  Letters 
go  out  from  prominent  citi- 
zens pleading  for  their  attention;  site 
committees  visit  and  are  feted;  pub- 
lic and  private  moneys  are  pledged 
to  sweeten  the  deal;  promises  are 
made  of  cooperation  and  ardent  de- 
sire. Kansas  City's  young  chief  of 
police,  Joseph  McNamara,  who  re- 
placed Clarence  Kelley  when  Kelley 
was  tapped  to  clean  up  the  FBI,  gave 
assurances  that  the  streets  would  be 
safe.  Alf  Landon,  who  knows  some- 
thing of  political  matters  and  who 
owns  a  string  of  radio  stations  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado,  described 
Kansas  City  as  a  center  of  communi- 
cations. Businessmen  tuned  to  prime 
time  asserted  that  Kansas  City  has 
more  miles  of  boulevards  than  Paris 
and  more  fountains  than  any  city  but 
Rome.  A  Young  Republican  in- 
formed the  old  Republicans  that 
Kansas  City  "is  a  living  example  of 
the  American  Experience"  from 
which  "the  resurgence  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  must  stem."  Almost  ev- 
eryone said  that  Kansas  Citians  were 
friendly,  hardly  a  minor  considera- 
tion to  politicians  after  Watergate. 

Laudable  though  the  city  might 
be,  it  lacked  a  few  amenities.  The 
Democrats  bowed  out  early  because 
they  couldn't  find  enough  hotel 
space.  Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  who  subsequently  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination,  claimed  his 
city  had  25,000  hotel  rooms.  Other 
correspondents  claimed  21,000.  The 
Democrats  needed  18,000  guaran- 
teed, and  they  didn't  want  to  com- 
mute to  and  from  Topeka,  sixty  miles 
down  the  pike. 

The  Republicans,  however,  who 
long  before  the  Nixon  years  esteemed 
loyalty  above  all  other  virtues,  in- 
cluding the  virtue  of  having  a  place 
to  rest  your  head,  came  to  town  to 
take  a  look  around.  One  display  that 
impressed  them  was  an  arrangement 
of  bunting  that  a  local  city  council- 
man had  lovingly  preserved  in  his 
family  since  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1928.  Clearly  this  was  no  or- 
dinary city.  They  found  the  hotel- 
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room  shortage  awkward,  but  decided 
the  sixty-mile  drive  from  Topeka  and 
other  outlying  towns  would  consume 
no  more  than  an  hour  in  the  modest 
traffic  conditions  of  the  Midwest. 
They  were  disconcerted  to  learn  that 
Kansas  City  night  life  shut  down  at 
the  early  hour  of  1:00  a.m.,  but 
counted  Republicans  to  be  sober 
folk.  Kansas  City  could  offer  only 
$500,000  in  accommodations  and 
services  compared  to  the  millions 
that  Cleveland,  for  example,  was  of- 
fering, but  they  liked  the  city's  en- 
thusiasm: its  city  council  had  passed 
a  resolution  inviting  them  in,  which 
is  more  than  Cleveland's  had  done. 

Most  problematic  of  all,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  new  convention 
center  didn't  suit  the  media  people 
who  accompanied  them  because  it 
wouldn't  be  completed  in  time  to 
allow  for  wiring  and  television-booth 
construction.  Fortunately,  Kansas 
City  had  a  smaller  backup  arena.  It 
wasn't  downtown;  it  was  in  the  in- 
dustrial river  bottoms  west  of  down- 
town, brooded  over  by  a  bronze  stat- 
ue of  Boss  Tom  Pendergast,  the 
same  who  started  Harry  S  Truman 
on  his  morning  walk  into  history;  it 
had  enough  seats  but  hardly  enough 
meeting  rooms,  and  sometimes  the 
odor  of  offal  being  rendered  in  the 
last  slaughterhouse  in  the  stockyards 
blew  past;  but  the  Secret  Service  de- 
clared the  stockyard  surroundings  to 
be  ideal  for  Presidential  security  if 
the  city  would  kindly  erect  a  high 
barbed-wire  perimeter  fence.  Mi- 
ami Beach,  as  a  local  convention 
worker  put  it,  was  "the  ghost  of  Nix- 
on past,"  and  Los  Angeles  was  Rea- 
gan country,  and  the  city  that  calls 
itself  "one  of  the  few  livable  cities 
left"  fit  the  Midwestern  image  of 
Jerry  Ford.  And  so,  last  July,  Kansas 
City  got  the  nod. 

Some  may  see,  in  Kansas  City's  se- 
lection, nothing  more  cautionary 
than  the  fulfillment  of  honest  com- 
mercial ambition.  Kansas  Citians  are 
beginning  to  think  otherwise.  They're 
beginning  to  think  they  got  suckered. 
Mayor  Wheeler,  who  had  to  call  in 
the  National  Guard  during  a  fire 
fighter's  strike  last  year  and  now  has 
union  troubles,  is  a  little  embittered 
by  it  all.  "It's  become  a  baccha- 
nalia,"  he  says  of  conventions  and 
campaigns.  "Every  four  years  we  go 
on  a  political  binge  and  then  lapse 
back  into  apathetic  nonparticipa- 
tion." 


The  mayor  wonders  who's  going  to 
pay  for  the  overtime  police  and  how 
the  city  will  raise  the  money  it  has 
pledged,  and  warns  that  after  the 
convention  he  might  chop  up  the 
physical  Republican  platform,  the 
convention  speakers'  stand,  and  sell 
pieces  of  it  plank  by  plank.  Chief 
McNamara,  a  man  hardened  by  walk- 
ing a  Harlem  beat  and  polished  by 
earning  a  Harvard  Ph.D.,  startled 
the  city  one  day  with  a  speech  ex- 
pressing profound  fears  of  terrorism 
and  violence.  "The  concern  we  have 
is  that  we've  been  put  on  the  map  by 
the  Presidential  convention  coming 
here,"  he  said,  which  was,  of  course, 
the  point  of  the  whole  exercise.  Gov. 
Christopher  Bond,  a  handsome  young 
Republican  who  is  said  to  aspire  to 
the  Presidency  himself  someday, 
warned  Kansas  City  that  it  didn't 
know  what  it  was  letting  itself  in  for, 
and  certainly  the  city  will  be  packed 
at  convention  time  from  curb  to  curb 
and  wall  to  wall. 

If  anything  saves  the  day,  it  will 
probably  be  the  genuine  goodwill  of 
ordinary  citizens,  many  of  whom  say 
they'd  rather  not  have  the  inconven- 
ience, especially  in  August,  when  the 
temperature  routinely  soars  above 
100  degrees,  but  will  put  up  with  it 
"because  it's  the  civic  thing  to  do." 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  are 
volunteering  their  services  to  make 
the  occasion  a  success. 

But  the  nation  should  be  warned 
that  Kansas  City  has  taken  retribu- 
tion for  conventions  held  there  in 
the  past.  In  1900  the  city's  conven- 
tion hall  burned  to  the  ground.  Patri- 
otic city  fathers  rebuilt  it  in  ninety 
days,  and  the  Democrats  met  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  gave  the  nation  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  In  1928  the  Repub- 
licans chose  Kansas  City  for  their 
convention  site  and  brought  forth 
Herbert  Hoover,  just  in  time  for  the 
Wall  Street  crash.  This  year,  Kansas 
City  having  hoisted  itself  by  its  own 
publicity  campaign,  the  bargains  in- 
clude Ronald  Reagan  and  Gerald  Ru- 
dolph Ford. 

Congress  now  regulates  political 
campaigns.  Maybe,  in  a  spirit  of  ur- 
ban conservation,  it  should  also  reg- 
ulate conventions,  restricting  them  to 
permanent  sites  far  from  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  cities.  Now  that  we 
are  phasing  out  our  underground  nu- 
clear testing,  I  suggest  for  consider- 
ation Nevada's  salubrious  and  appar- 
ently indestructible  Jackass  Flats.  □ 
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Once  a  source  of  campus  protest,  war  is  now  a  campus  entertainment 
by  Tom  Buckley 


WE  re  on  THE  tree- 
shaded  campus  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore, 
sports  fans,  where  more  than  1,000 
people  have  gathered  for  Origins  I, 
the  first  national  war-game  conven- 
tion. Hunched  over  their  boards, 
they're  refighting  all  the  great  battles 
of  yesteryear — El  Alamein,  Stalin- 
grad. Gallipoli,  the  Marne,  Sedan, 
Chancellorsville,  Austerlitz. 

At  one  table  a  latter-day  Napoleon 
has  rallied  the  Old  Guard  and 
smashed  the  British  square,  sending 
\^  ellington  reeling  back  to  Brussels 
and  changing  the  course  of  European 
history.  Nearby,  disregarding  Hit- 
ler's orders.  Von  Paulus  and  his  Sixth 
Army  break  through  the  encircling 
Russians,  stabilizing  the  Wehr- 
macht's  southern  front. 

It's  funny  and  harmless,  but  the 
slightest  bit  unsettling,  right  on  top 
of  Vietnam.  Who  would  be  amusing 
himself  in  this  way,  vicariously 
sending  thousands  to  death  and  dam- 
nation? 

The  question  answers  itself,  right? 
Military  kooks,  retired  generals,  pro- 
fessional drinkers  of  young  blood, 
members  of  secret  paramilitary  or- 
ganizations. Birchers  preparing  for 
the  last  battle  with  the  Commie  foe. 


Sorry,  wrong.  There's  hardly  a 
short  haircut,  a  clenched  jaw,  or  a 
brass  button  to  be  seen.  Just  about 
everyone  is  under  thirty.  Most  are  in 
their  early  twenties.  Many  are  as 
young  as  fifteen. 

Even  by  the  relaxed  standards 
of  their  generation  they  are  sloppy 
dressers.  Jeans  and  T-shirts  sag  on 
pale,  unmuscled  bodies.  Long,  lank 
hair,  beards,  bitten  fingernails,  ac- 
ne, abstracted  expressions.  Brains, 
grinds,  oddballs. 

The  tone  of  the  convention  isn't 
just  nonmilitary,  it's  entirely  anti- 
military.  I  didn"t  find  a  single  player 
who  had  been  in  uniform.  Most  of 
them  were  dedicated  pacifists. 

"I  play  because  it's  fun,"  said 
Stuart  King.  He  is  fifteen  years  old, 
has  come  from  Eugene,  Oregon. 
"You're  training  your  mind,  learn- 
ing how  to  think  logically,  getting 
into  psychology." 

His  companion,  Mark  Edwards 
from  New  York,  agreed.  "You're 
learning  something  instead  of  racing 
around  some  idiotic  track,"  he  said. 
"It's  just  a  game  but  it  gives  you 
quite  a  horror  knowing  how  many 
times  your  units  get  wiped  out.  Gen. 
George  Meade  was  my  great-great- 

Tom  Buckley  is  a  New  York  City-based  re- 
porter jor  the  New  York  Times. 


great-uncle,"  he  added.  "When  I 
play  Gettysburg  I  have  some  idea  of 
what  he  must  have  been  feeling 
there." 

Sitting  on  the  sidelines,  watching 
his  young  son  play  Von  Richtho- 
fen  s  War  in  competition  with  fifty 
others,  Chuck  Barrett,  a  sales  en- 
gineer from  Pittsburgh,  said,  "The 
reading  and  study  behind  this  is 
really  fantastic.  Joe  plays  by  mail  all 
over  the  country." 

Barrett,  who  spent  four  years  in 
the  Air  Force  during  the  early  1950s, 
figured  to  be  the  sort  of  father  who 
would  insist  that  his  son  go  in  for 
body-building  and  the  Little  League. 
Instead  he  seemed  genuinely  proud 
as  he  pointed  over  to  the  thin,  be- 
spectacled boy  studying  a  board 
representing  the  sky  over  Flanders 
in  the  spring  of  1918. 

The  players  were  divided  into 
British  and  German  teams,  three  on 
a  side.  Von  Richthofen's  War  is  a 
complex  game,  since  the  players 
have  to  know  something  about  air- 
combat  tactics.  They  have  to  take 
into  account  the  speed,  rate  of  climb, 
fuel  capacity,  and  armaments  of  the 
opposing  planes,  the  famous  Sop- 
with  Camel  and  the  Fokker  DR-1 
triplane. 

The  umpire  for  the  game  was  Ran- 
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dy  Reed.  He  is  the  chief  designer  for 
the  Avalon  Hill  Game  Company  of 
Baltimore,  the  sponsor  of  the  con- 
vention and  one  of  the  two  firms — 
the  other  is  Simulations  Publications, 
Inc.,  of  New  York — that  dominate 
the  war-game  subsector  of  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex. 

Reed,  who  is  twenty-six,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  playing  and  devis- 
ing war  games  lor  almost  twenty 
years.  He  was,  typically,  a  conscien- 
tious objector  during  the  Vietnam 
war. 

He  told  me,  "There's  a  great  sense 
of  camaraderie  among  war-gamers. 
They  get  very  involved,  very  com- 
petitive, when  they  play,  but  I'll  be 
surprised  if  there's  a  single  angry7 
word  spoken  in  this  room.  A  lot  of 
war-gamers  are  frustrated  because 
they  don't  have  anyone  to  play  with. 
They  may  be  the  only  kid  in  their 
school  who's  interested.  It's  too  de- 
manding to  ever  be  widely  popular. 
So  they  have  to  play  both  sides  of  a 
game,  like  solitaire,  or  they  play  by 
mail.  That's  why  you  have  so  many 
turning  out  for  this  convention." 

"Can  you  retreat  off  the  board  if 
you're  pursued?"  a  player  asked 
Reed. 


"No,  there's  no  escape,"  he  re- 
plied genially.  "You're  in  there  to 
kill  or  be  killed.  Don't  forget  that." 


CHESS  WAS  ALMOST  certainly 
the  first  war  game.  One  the- 
ory is  that  in  ancient  In- 
dia, where  the  game  was 
devised,  the  pieces  represented  a 
king,  a  general,  rather  than  a  queen, 
war  elephants,  chariots,  cavalry,  and 
foot  soldiers. 

Even  today  in  Russia  officers  are 
encouraged  to  play  chess  to  exercise 
their  ability  to  plan  ahead  and  im- 
provise, but  the  game  has  never  been 
particularly  popular  among  Amer- 
ican officers.  They  tend  to  prefer  the 
rapid  cut  and  thrust  of  bridge  and 
poker,  which  may  not  be  as  intel- 
lectually inferior  as  they  may  seem. 
After  all,  it  was  poker  that  provided 
John  Von  Neumann  and  Oskar  Mor- 
genstern  with  the  inspiration  for 
their  famous  game  theory,  which  has 
become  highly  influential  in  strategic 
thinking. 

Only  in  the  past  200  years  or 
so  have  war  games  with  formal 
and  somewhat  standardized  rules 
emerged.  The  first  of  these  games, 


as  far  as  anyone  can  tell,  was  de- 
vised by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  field  mar- 
shal of  the  Prussian  Army. 

This  Kriegspiel  was  played  on  a 
board  of  1,666  squares.  Each  side 
had  120  units  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  as  well  as  supply  and 
engineering  auxiliaries,  and  a  for- 
tress. Capturing  the  enemy's  fortress 
was  the  objective.  The  game  took 
into  account  the  question  of  relative 
mobility.  Light  cavalry  could  be 
moved  twelve  squares  in  one  turn, 
heavy  cavalry  eight,  and  infantry 
only  four.  If  these  units  were  sent  to 
sections  of  the  board  in  which  the 
terrain  was  swampy  or  hilly,  their 
progress  was  slower. 

The  element  of  luck  entered  the 
game  when  the  two  sides  confronted 
one  another  in  battle.  A  single  die 
was  thrown  to  determine  the  out- 
come. Some  officers  must  have  ob- 
jected to  this  feature,  but  the  throw 
of  the  die  was,  after  all,  a  simula- 
tion of  the  imponderables  of  the 
battlefield — an  untimely  rainstorm, 
a  breakdown  of  communications,  the 
death  of  a  brilliant  commander,  a 
heroic  defense  by  a  handful  of  men, 
and  so  on. 

At  that,  it  wasn't  all  luck  when  the 
crunch  came.  If  a  player  had  ma- 
neuvered three  of  his  infantry  bat- 
talions into  contact  with  one  of  his 
enemy's,  this  advantage  was  reflect- 
ed in  the  "results  table" — a  standard 
feature — that  was  consulted  after 
the  throw  of  the  dice.  Throwing  a 
1,  2,  or  3,  for  example,  would  give 
victory  by  annihilation,  a  4  a  sharp 
victory,  a  5  a  modest  advance,  and 
only  one  number — a  6,  say — for  a 
standoff. 

These  principles  govern  the  play- 
ing of  war  games  to  this  day,  but  re- 
finements in  technique,  always 
aimed  at  making  the  game  resemble 
actual  combat  as  closely  as  possible, 
have  never  ceased. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Prussia  took  the  lead,  reflecting 
that  country's  military  ambitions 
and  aptitudes.  One  of  the  most  avid 
innovators  was  Helmuth  von  Moltke, 
who  was  to  become  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  German  Army  and  the  ar- 
chitect of  victory  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Subsequently,  all  the  great  pow- 
ers went  in  for  war  games.  Vast  topo- 
graphical models  of  famous  battle- 
fields of  the  past  and  likely  battle- 


He  never  made  the  White  House. 
But  he  made  more  history  than 
most  Presidents. 


Drawing  on  previously  unpub 
lished  personal  correspon- 
dence and  papers,  and  after 
ten  years  of  research,  a 
noted  author  and  political 
colleague  has  written  the 
first  full-scale  biography 
of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex personalities  ever  to 
run  for  national  office. 
This  first  of  two  volumes 
runs  through  the  1 952  Presi 
dential  campaign.  With  pho 
tographs,  index,  source  notes; 
a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Fea- 
tured Alternate;  at  all  booksellers. 
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The8thWonderoftheW)rld  V 
is  in  Ethiopia. 
It  is  called  Lalibela. 

Lalibela.  The  name  itself  is  music. 

Lalibela.  Named  after  a  King  who  real- 
ized an  impossible  dream,  the  creation 
of  a  new  Jerusalem. 

Lalibela.  Tucked  away  high  in  the 
mountains  of  north-central  Ethiopia.  A 
village  of  unique,  two-story,  round  houses. 
And  just  outside  this  village,  down  rock- 
hewn  steps,  through  shaded  groves  and 
narrow  tunnels  is  the  wonder  that  is 
Lalibela;  the  fulfilled  vision  of  an  ancient 
King.  In  two  groups,  on  either  side  of 
the  river  called  Jordan,  are  the  fantastic 
churches  of  Lalibela. 

Eleven  monolithic  churches  that  date 
back  to  the  12th  century.  Cut  out  of  the 
living  rock  of  the  mountainside.  Bold. 
Awesome.  Their  mighty  architecture 
features  magnificent  facades,  bas-reliefs, 
richly  carved  and  painted  interiors.  The 
logistics  of  their  construction  continues 
to  baffle  experts.  Perhaps  the  Royal  Chron- 
iclers of  the  past  were  correct  when  they 
wrote  that  King  Lalibela  had  the  help 
of  the  angels. 

Lalibela.  It  is  only  one  of  the  fascina- 
tions of  Ethiopia.  For  Ethiopia  is  many 
things.  Medieval  castles  and  cosmopolitan 
cities.  Modern  shops  and  ancient  market- 
places. A  living  heritage  of  custom  and 
tradition.  Yesterday  and  today,  living  side 
by  side. 

Visit  our  Ethiopia.  Talk  with  your 
Travel  Agent.  Send  our  coupon  to  us  and 
we'll  send  you  more  information  about 
Ethiopia.  Our  airline  is  a  vital  part  of 
modern  Ethiopia.  We  fly  Boeing  jets  from 
the  European  cities  of  London,  Paris, 
Frankfurt,  Rome,  and  Athens  to  Ethiopia 
and  other  African  places.  We  fly  to  India 
and  China.  Our  record  and  service  are 
impeccable,  and  have  been  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Ethiopian  Airlines. 
Our  world 


is  Europe,  Africa,  Asia. 


Ethiopian  Airlines 
200  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  10017 
Telephone:  (212)867-0095 
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fields  of  the  future  were  built.  At 
each  end  of  the  table  senior  officers 
and  their  staffs,  moustaches  waxed, 
monocles  glittering,  worked  out  their 
tactics,  wrote  their  orders,  and 
passed  them  to  an  umpire,  who  re- 
layed them  to  the  underlings  who 
actually  moved  the  counters.  War 
games  were  refined  to  the  point  that 
they  were  played  in  real  time.  If  it 
was  calculated  that  a  unit  of  cavalry 
could  gallop  a  mile  in  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  other  side  had  only  that 
amount  of  time  to  figure  out  what 
to  do.  Sometimes  portions  of  a  bat- 
tlefield were  concealed  from  senior 
commanders,  as  they  would  often  be 
in  a  real  engagement,  and  the  offi- 
cers were  required  to  rely  on  written 
reports. 

Such  games  are  still  played  in  mil- 
itary headquarters  around  the  world, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  involve 
localized  encounters  with  smaller 
units.  At  the  same  time,  games  far 
bigger  than  any  von  Moltke  could 
have  imagined  are  being  played  by 
computer.  For  twenty  years  at  least, 
the  major  powers  have  been  pro- 
gramming computers  to  reflect  the 
global  scope  and  extraordinary  de- 
structiveness    that    warfare  among 


them  would  be  likely  to  involve. 

These  war  games  go  on  in  the 
Pentagon,  in  the  famous  and  sinister 
sub-basement  War  Room,  and,  some- 
times simultaneously  and  sometimes 
separately,  at  Atlantic  operational 
headquarters  in  Norfolk,  at  Pacific 
headquarters  in  Hawaii,  and  at 
NATO  headquarters  in  Brussels. 


NOT  long  after  the  con- 
vention I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  headquarters  of  Simu- 
lations Publications,  lo- 
cated in  a  Manhattan  loft  building. 
The  founder  and  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  outfit,  James  Dunnigan, 
received  me  in  an  office  littered  with 
games,  records,  and  military  mag- 
azines, reverberating  with  rock  mu- 
sic, and  all  but  encircled  by  a  net- 
work of  transparent  plastic  piping. 
This  was  a  run  for  his  pet  gerbils. 
When  I  looked  closely  I  saw  sev- 
eral of  the  tiny  furry  creatures  skit- 
tering through  the  system,  pushing 
themselves  upward  at  amazing  an- 
gles, nibbling  at  seeds,  or  curled  up, 
sleeping,  in  tiny  gerbil  bungalows. 

Dunnigan  told  me,  with  the  faint- 
est suggestion  of  hauteur,  that  he 
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had  thought  it  sufficient  to  send  z\ 
couple  of  his  deputies  to  the  con 
vention.  Simulations  Publications 
was  now  number  one  in  the  war  I 
games  race,  with  an  estimated  in- 
come of  $1.7  million  in  1975  com- 
pared with  $1.2  million  or  there 
abouts  for  Avalon  Hill. 

What  was  more  important,  he  said, 
was  that  the  war-game  industry  was 
growing  rapidly  and  even  starting  tc 
become  profitable.  The  boomlet  be- 
gan in  the  late  1960s  and  has  picked 
up  steam  since  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  circulation  of  Strategy 
&  Tactics,  his  firm's  bimonthly  mag- 
azine, has  increased  to  more  than  ' 
30,000.  Moves,  the  firm's  bimonthl) ; 
devoted  to  advanced  game  tech 
niques,  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  7,000. 

Dunnigan,  a  quizzical,  spectacled 
rumpled  man  of  thirty-two,  is  un « 
usual  among  war-games  aficionados  i 
for  having  been  in  uniform.  He  enl 
listed  in  the  Army  after  high  school. 
While  he  was  serving  in  Korea  as  aj 
missile  technician  he  discovered  the 
early  Avalon  Hill  war  games  and| 
was  hooked.  While  attending  Colum-  j 
bia  University  after  his  discharge..} 
he  worked  part  time  as  a  designer 
for  Avalon  Hill. 

In  1969  Dunnigan  founded  Sim- 
ulations Publications,  mainly  be-l 
cause  he  thought  Avalon  Hill  didn't 
pay  enough  attention  to  the  historical 
aspects  of  war  games.  "I  consider 
myself  more  a  historian  than  a  war- 
gamer,"  he  told  me.  The  company 
now  has  forty  full-time  employees 
and  a  host  of  volunteers  who  come 
in  on  Friday  nights  to  test  games 
that    are    under  development. 

Simulations  Publications  has  is- 
sued more  than  100  games,  ranging 
from  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  confrontations  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  Eastern  Bloc,  or  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  Dunnigan 
has  lectured  at  the  Military  Affairs 
Club  at  West  Point.  Last  spring 
thirty  cadets  visited  the  company  to 
play  war  games  and  watch  them  be- 
ing developed.  Players  in  the  mili- 
tary, including  a  couple  of  generals, 
correspond  with  him  and  often  drop 
in  when  they  are  in  the  city. 

One  night  recently  I  watched  a 
testing  session  myself.  In  one  room 
Dunnigan,  several  of  his  colleagues, 
and  some  volunteers  were  playing 
Red  Star,  White  Star,  based  on  the 


mil  war  and  Allied  intervention  that 
ollowed  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
n  another  room,  two  high-school 
lobbyists  were  playing  a  small-unit 
;ame  called  Firefight. 

"We  re  doing  it  for  the  Penta- 
';on,"  Dunnigan  told  me.  "We  have 

$25,000  contract  to  develop  a 
raining  game  for  platoon  officers 
'  nd  noncoms." 

I  felt  my  eyebrows  shooting  up. 
Vhy,  after  all,  would  the  Army  go 
jo  this  bunch  of,  well,  amateurs? 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  either  when 
we  got  the  proposal,"  Dunnigan  re- 
marked. "I  said,  'Why  don't  you 
umbos  do  it  yourself?'  They  told 
:'ie  they  probably  could,  but  that  no- 
ody  wanted  to  take  a  chance  that 
tie  game  wouldn't  be  any  good, 
/hat's  what's  called  'covering  your 
|ss,'  and  I  think  it's  exactly  what's 
t'rong  with  our  military.  In  fact," 
ie  said,  "the  more  you  study,  the 
lore  you  realize  how  inept  generals 
Ire.  As  near  as  I  can  see,  military 
octrines  are  neither  logical  nor  ra- 
onal. 

'  This  viewpoint,  which  he  takes  no 
ains  to  conceal,  is  not  reciprocated, 
k'he  Pentagon  gets  several  copies  of 
Strategy   &   Tactics,   as   does  the 
[ATO  library  in  Brussels.  The  gen- 
ral  staffs  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
gypt,  and  Romania  are  also  on 
lie  subscription  list. 

"The  first  secretary  of  the  Russian 
:  Iission  to  the  United  Nations  came 
|y  a  while  back,"  Dunnigan  said, 
[  to  buy  a  copy  of  War  in  the  East, 
I'ur  simulation  of  a  Russo-Chinese 
|ar.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  copy 
rf  our  NATO  game.  He  told  me  he 
Jready  had  it."  □ 
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For  more  than  225  years,  the  House  of  Justerini  &  Brooks  has 
been  one  of  London's  leading  wine  and  spirit  merchants. 

And  for  the  past  nine  successive  reigns,  J  &  B  has  earned 
the  Royal  Warrant.  An  achievement  which  makes  J  &  B  very  KAKh 
rare  scotch  indeed.  SCOTCH 
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AMERICAN  JINGOISM 


he  fearful  logic  of  pitiful,  helpless  giants 


IN  THE  scant  three  YEARS  since  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  oil  embargo  in  the  fall  of  1973, 
America's  power  and  prestige  have  come  un- 
der severe  attack.  Nations  of  the  Third  World, 
often  autocratic  in  their  governments,  have  demand- 
ed from  the  rich  industrialized  societies  a  "new  in- 
ternational economic  order,''  requiring  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  world's  income  and  a  restructuring  of 
the  world's  trade.  In  Washington,  these  demands 
were  often  seen  as  a  code  for  economic  reparations 
with  raw-materials  cartels  the  weapons  of  the  black- 
mailers. When,  in  late  April  1975,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Saigon  fled  from  the  roof  of  our  Em- 
bassy to  seek  safety  on  an  offshore  aircraft  carrier, 
this  was  thought  by  many — both  at  home  and 
abroad — to  be  even  more  humiliating  than  the  sum 
of  events  that  forced  Richard  Nixon  to  resign  from 
pie  Presidency  in  disgrace. 

Then,  two  weeks  after  the  Ambassador's  flight, 
San  American  merchant  ship,  the  Mayaguez,  was 
[seized  by  the  fledgling  Communist  state  of  Cambo- 
dia for  violating  Cambodian  waters.  Washington's 
{response  was  immediate  and  overwhelming.  Amer- 
ican naval  vessels,  aircraft,  and  Marines  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  city  of  Sihanouk- 
llville  was  bombed.  At  a  cost  of  eighteen  Marines 
killed  in  action,  and  twenty-three  airmen  lost  when 
their  helicopter  crashed,  the  Mayaguez  and  its  crew 
were  duly  recovered.  Never  mind  that  the  ship's 
crew  was  not  on  the  island  invaded  by  the  Marines, 


or  that  the  Cambodian  government  had  released  the 
prisoners  prior  to  the  aerial  bombardment.  Gulliver 
could  now  claim  he  was  no  longer  shackled  by  Lilli- 
putians, and  American  credibility  as  an  "activist" 
great  power  was  supposed  to  have  been  miraculous- 
ly restored. 

In  fact,  America's  status  as  a  world  power  never 
had  been  seriously  questioned  in  the  first  place.  The 
tragic  experience  in  Indochina  had  demonstrated 
the  limits  of  our  power.  But  limits  to  power  do  not 
necessarily  mean  impotence.  The  Nixon-Ford  Ad- 
ministration failed  to  recognize  this,  and  thus  also 
felt  a  pressing  need  to  demonstrate  American  prow- 
ess to  a  world  that  did  not  doubt  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  original  U.S.  "incursion"  into  Cambodia  in 
1970,  President  Nixon  warned  that  if  America  did 
not  act  forcefully  against  these  particular  Commu- 
nist insurgents,  she  would,  in  effect,  become  "a  piti- 
ful, helpless  giant." 

Five  years  later,  the  Mayaguez  incident  was  seen 
in  a  similar  light.  On  both  occasions,  real  or  imag- 
ined prerequisites  of  power  led  our  leaders  to  sound 
the  tocsin  of  nationalism.  But  this  was  not  national- 
ism in  search  of  identity,  nor  was  it  a  search  for  a 
common  set  of  civilizing  values  in  a  convulsed  and 
savage  world.  It  was  not  even  an  expression  of  the 
type  of  blustery  jingoism  seen  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  America,  insecure  in  her  new  role  as  a 
world  power,  often  talked  too  loudly  while  carrying 
a  big  stick.  Rather,  what  we  were  now  witnessing 
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was  the  specter  of  jingoism,  the  ghost  of  a  self-con- 
fident past — the  defensive  response  of  a  nation  fear- 
ing that  a  mere  contraction  of  its  power  would  mean 
impotence,  and  one  which,  therefore,  actively  sought 
an  opportunity  to  prove  to  itself  and  to  others  that 
it  still  had  the  ability  to  dominate. 

In  an  election  year  the  accusations  of  those  who 
attack  the  Administration  are  only  too  often  coun- 
tered by  spokesmen  seeking  to  demonstrate  Wash- 
ington's will  and  resolve.  Given  such  an  atmosphere 
of  heightened  rhetoric,  a  meaningful  debate  over 
the  nature  and  direction  of  American  foreign  policy 
seems  hardly  possible.  To  those  who  are  frustrated 
by  Washington's  inability  to  impose  its  standards 
over  foreigners,  America  is  suffering  from  "a  fail- 
ure of  nerve,"  or  a  lack  of  political  will.  Yet,  when 
questioned  over  exactly  what  this  political  will  is 
for,  those  who  most  lament  America's  waning  pre- 
dominance are  remarkably  vague.  Will  to  do  what? 
Ronald  Reagan,  when  asked  how  to  resolve  the  sit- 
uation in  Angola,  where  Washington  and  Moscow 
have  backed  opposing  political  forces,  declared  that 
"it's  time  for  us  to  straighten  up  and  eyeball  [the 
Russians]  and  say,  'Out.  We'll  let  [the  Angolans] 
fight  it  out  among  themselves,  or  you're  going  to 
have  us  to  deal  with.' "  But  if  the  Russians  refuse 
to  blink,  what  do  we  do?  Threaten  nuclear  war? 
Send  U.S.  troops  to  Africa?  Refuse  to  sell  Moscow 
our  wheat?  At  this  point,  critics  usually  fall  silent. 


Gee,  but  this  is  an  awful  stretch!" 
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In  the  event  of  a  new  oil  embargo  by  the  Arabs, 
what  should  the  United  States,  hardly  dependent 
on  Middle  East  oil,  do?  Jimmy  Carter,  campaign- 
ing against  the  Administration,  said  he  would  de- 
clare "all-out  economic  war"  before  he  would  let 
America  be  "brought  to  her  knees  again."  But 
what  this  total  economic  war  would  entail  was  never 
spelled  out. 

From  the  Administration  there  is  more  jingoist 
rhetoric,  and  this  is  perhaps  more  worrisome  be- 
cause of  the  official  positions  held  by  those  who 
utter  it.  President  Ford,  in  criticizing  the  Senate  for 
voting  to  cut  off  funds  for  covert  U.S.  military  aid 
to  Angola,  said  that  U.S.  power  and  prestige  could 
be  in  question  if  the  United  States  did  not  act  to 
counter  Russian  ambitions  in  southern  Africa.  "How 
can  the  United  States,  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  take  the  position  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
operate  with  impunity  many  thousands  of  miles 
away?"  he  asked.  If  Angola  was  to  be  branded  a  test 
of  America's  will,  even  though  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  said  that  America's  strategic  in- 
terests were  not  at  stake  there,  then  the  defeat  of 
U.S. -backed  forces  could  indeed  provide  further  fuel 
for  those  critics  who  proclaim  American  impotence 
in  world  affairs.  Few  better  examples  of  such  ir- 
responsible rhetoric  can  be  found  than  the  words 
of  the  former  American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  projecting  a  possible 
victory  of  the  Soviet-backed  forces  in  Angola:  "The 
Communists  will  take  over  Angola  and  will  thereby 
considerably  control  the  oil  shipping  lanes  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Europe.  They  will  be  next  to  Brazil. 
They  will  have  a  large  chunk  of  Africa  and  the 
world  will  be  different  in  the  aftermath." 

In  this  Bicentennial  year,  then,  America  is  not 
acting  her  age.  After  the  overextension  of  Amer- 
ican power  in  Indochina,  some  of  us  hoped  that  a 
new  foreign  policy  would  emerge  that  would  eschew 
verbal  cant  and  unjustifiable  commitments.  Instead, 
apocalyptic  bluster  obscures  the  debate,  preventing 
us  from  finding  out  what  has  really  gone  wrong. 
Thus,  we  cannot  discover  the  true  failure  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  until  we  eradicate  that  ever- 
present  strain  in  American  life  that  has  come  to 
the  fore  once  again  in  recent  years — the  dark  side 
of  American  nationalism. 


Idealism  v.  expansionism 

Nationalism  is  JANUS-LIKE:  it  expresses 
both  hopes  and  fears.  In  some  instances, 
it  can  help  lead  to  that  higher  state  of 
freedom  where  men  seek  identity  as  well 
as  protection  under  the  flag  of  the  nation-state. 
Thus,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  whenever  national- 
ism was  truly  joined  to  liberalism,  it  became  a  cre- 
ative force  embodying  a  moral  standard  to  which 
oppressed  people  could  rally.  The  nationalism  of 
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Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  was  idealistic  and  generous, 
not  narrow  or  exclusive.  The  achievement  of  Ital- 
ian national  unity  was  interpreted  as  a  positive  force 
for  international  good.  As  a  Garibaldian  song  of 
the  1850s  put  it:  "We  are  spurned  and  scorned  by 
the  centuries  because  we  are  not  a  real  people  but 
divided.  Let  us  form  a  united  band,  on  a  common 
hope.'  Their  nationalism  was  altruistic;  it  did  not 
ask  for  itself  more  than  it  asked  for  others.  All  peo- 
ples had  a  right  to  national  identity.  Similarly,  the 
early  American  Federalists  saw  as  one  of  their  pri- 
mary tasks  the  creation  of  national  sentiment.  The 
Civil  War  was  fought  essentially  so  as  to  preserve 
the  ideals  of  national  unity  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation-state  over  congeries  of  regional  loyalties. 

American  nationalism  grew  most  extravagantly 
idealistic  before  World  War  I.  During  this  period 
the  "new  nationalism"  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  be- 
came transformed  into  the  "new  freedom"  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  became  its  most  eloquent  ad- 
vocate. Domestic  reformers,  eager  to  correct  the 
glaring  injustices  produced  by  the  industrial  rev- 
olution, sought  to  fan  the  flames  of  a  new  patri- 
otism that  would  turn  Americans  away  from  the 
seductions  of  empire  and  toward  the  task  of  ren- 
ovating the  republic  of  democratic  dreams. 

This  spirit  of  patriotism  was  best  summed  up  in 
1909  by  Herbert  Croly,  later  editor  of  The  New  Re- 
public, in  his  book  The  Promise  of  American  Life. 
Croly,  who  believed  in  a  policy  of  economic  inde- 
pendence for  the  common  man,  thought  that  there 
was  "'every  reason  why  the  American  democracy 
should  become  in  sentiment  and  conviction  frankly, 
unscrupulously  and  loyally  nationalist."  On  the  eve 
of  the  war,  the  young  Walter  Lippmann  published 
his  book  Drift  and  Mastery.  American  patriotism, 
said  Lippmann,  was  gaining  "a  new  dignity  by  its 
increasing  alliance  with  democratic  reform,  and 
there  is  actually  ground  for  supposing  that  love  of 
country  is  coming  to  mean  love  of  country  and  not 
hatred  of  other  countries." 

But  American  nationalism  had  also  shown  itself 
far  different  in  character  from  Croly 's  and  Lipp- 
mann's  definitions.  America  was  a  nation  conceived 
not  only  in  reaction  to  the  restrictions  and  corrup- 
tions of  old  Europe  but  also  one  that  increasing- 
ly became  dedicated  to  that  expansionism  which 
brought  her  to  preeminence  as  a  world  power.  This 
expansive  side  of  American  life  was  visibly  ruthless 
during  the  Mexican  War  in  1846,  when  the  phrase 
"Manifest  Destiny"  came  into  general  use. 

With  the  territorial  limits  of  the  continental 
United  States  fixed  by  the  end  of  the  century,  Amer- 
ican nationalism  came  to  be  expressed  in  rapidly  ex- 
panding sea  power.  The  new  imperialists  demanded 
a  larger  Pacific  fleet,  primarily  in  order  to  contain 
Japan,  which,  since  its  "opening"  in  1854,  had 
[steadily  grown  in  influence.  To  protect  the  fleet,  an 
Isthmian  canal  linking  the  two  oceans  was  needed; 
and  to  protect  this  proposed  waterway  the  United 


States  also  needed  to  control  Cuba.  The  opportu- 
nity for  the  actual  annexation  of  this  island  came 
in  1898,  when  the  United  States  embarked  upon  a 
"splendid  little  war"  to  liberate  Cuba  from  its  Span- 
ish tyrants.  President  McKinley  may  have  spurned 
legal  annexation,  declaring  that  "by  our  code  of 
morality  [this]  would  be  criminal  aggression";  but 
the  Linked  States  obtained  de  facto  control  none- 
theless. 

This  expansionist  impulse,  once  unleashed,  went 
much  further.  Morality  notwithstanding.  McKinley 
managed  to  annex  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  to 
send  troops  to  occupy  the  Philippines  as  well.  An- 
nexing the  Philippines  proved  a  popular  issue.  The 
Filipinos,  however,  failed  to  appreciate  it.  They 
fought  hard  against  the  U.S.  occupation,  and  the 
reprisals  taken  by  the  American  Army  were  merci- 
less. The  insurrection  went  on  for  three  years,  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  200,000  Filipino  lives  were  lost. 

While  the  idea  of  annexation  may  have  caught 
the  public  imagination,  the  imposition  of  our  sov- 
ereignty over  an  unwilling  people  and  the  brutality 
of  our  troops  went  against  the  American  grain.  Our 
unique  promise  as  a  nation  free  from  grasping  am- 
bitions seemed  betrayed.  Opposition  surfaced  in  the 
form  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League.  Though  its 
protests  were  drowned  out  by  a  rising  chorus  of 
jingoist  approval,  the  Anti-Imperialists  did  in 
fact  have  some  impact  on  future  developments.  Al- 
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though  there  were  further  interventions  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  our  behavior  was  never  again  as 
cruel  as  it  was  in  the  Philippines.  The  philosopher 
William  James,  saddened  and  angry,  wrote  a  telling 
condemnation  of  what  we  had  done.  "There  are 
worse  things  than  financial  troubles  in  a  Nation's 
career.""  he  said.  "To  puke  up  its  ancient  soul,  and 
the  only  things  that  gave  it  eminence  among  other 
nations,  in  five  minutes  without  a  wink  of  squeam- 
ishness  is  worse:  and  that  is  what  the  Republicans 
would  commit  us  to  in  the  Philippines.  Our  con- 
duct there  has  been  one  protracted  lie  towards 
ourselves." 


In  1912.  when  woodrow  wilson  was  elected, 
he  evoked  that  promise  of  American  life  that 
the  reformers  such  as  Lippmann  and  Croly 
were  crying  for.  Wilson  denounced  the  for- 
eign policies  of  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istrations as  imperialistic  and  proclaimed  that  his 
foreign  policy  would  be  concerned  mainly  with  "hu- 
man rights,  national  integrity,  and  opportunity," 
rather  than  with  "material  interests,'"  and  asserted 
that  America  would  "never  again  seek  one  addi- 
tional foot  of  territory  by  conquest." 

However,  the  moralistic  zeal  which  had  ignited 
reformers  at  home  turned  out  to  be  double-edged. 
What  was  good  for  America  was  only  too  often 
thought  to  be  fine  for  everyone  else  as  well.  The 
doctrine  of  self-determination  for  those  abroad  re- 
flected an  idealistic  vision  of  the  national  goal 
America  had  set  for  herself.  Thus.  Wilsonian  for- 
eign policy  toward  Latin  America,  while  avowedly 
anti-imperialist,  resulted  in  interventions  in  the 
name  of  self-determination.  Most  characteristic  of 
this  behavior  was  \^  ilson's  invasion  of  Mexico  in 
1914.  when  American  Marines  landed  at  \  era  Cruz 
in  order  to  impose  a  government  sympathetic  to  the 
Lnited  States.  Despite  an  otherwise  restrained  pol- 
icy, the  big  stick  W  ilson  wielded  at  \  era  Cruz  did 
much  to  convince  the  Latin- American  nations  that 
the  L.S.  crusade  for  democracy  was  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  imperialism. 


When,  shortly  afterward,  the  United  States  was 
drawn  into  the  first  world  war.  Wilson  declared  that 
"we  entered  the  war  as  the  disinterested  cham- 
pions of  right.'*  And  after  victory,  meeting  with  the 
other  allies  at  Versailles,  Wilson  believed  America's 
new  global  responsibilities  had  come  "bv  no  plan 
of  our  conceiving,  but  by  the  hand  of  God  who  led 
us  in  this  way."  In  his  desire  not  to  redress  the 
balance  of  power  of  the  Old  World  but  to  remake 
it,  he  brought  with  him  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. In  short,  his  missionary  goal  was  to  extend 
America  s  federal  and  parliamentary  system  to  Eu- 
rope, and  indeed  the  world.  The  American  flag,  as 
he  put  it,  was  "the  flag  not  only  of  America  but  of 
humanity." 

Wilson's  principles  were  generally  welcomed  by 
the  younger  generation  of  Europeans.  The  first 
phase  of  the  European  civil  war  was  over,  and  per- 
haps the  new  league  would  render  war  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  young  economist  John  Maynard  Keynes 
described  ilson  at  the  peace  conference  as  enjoy- 
ing "a  prestige  and  moral  influence  throughout  the 
world."  But  \K  ilson  was  faced  with  Britain's  Lloyd 
George  and  France's  Clemenceau.  who  dominated 
the  conference  and  whose  commitment  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  absolute. 

Wilson's  compromises  over  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  were  made,  of  course,  in  return  for 
European  support  for  the  league.  To  have  sacrificed 
a  smaller  good  for  a  greater  good  would  have  been 
perfectly  acceptable  had  Wilson  been  willing  to 
dicker  with  the  L  .S.  Congress  and  get  his  beloved 
league.  But  this  he  would  not  do.  The  recrimina- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  reinforced  Amer- 
ica's notion  of  a  corrupt,  self-centered  Europe,  and 
France's  view  of  the  U.S.  as  a  perfidious  ally  who 
had  failed  to  support  her  plans  for  the  containment 
of  German  ambitions. 

Paradoxically,  both  Wilson  and  his  opponents  in 
the  Lnited  States  shared  the  notion  of  avoiding  the 
old  system  as  devised  by  the  Europeans.  America's 
encounter  with  Europe  had  strengthened  the  convic- 
tion of  the  unique  destiny  of  the  Lnited  States.  For 
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Wilson,  the  American  soldiers  abroad  were  crusad- 
ers wrapped  up  in  liberty.  In  his  last  speech  made 
in  1919,  when  he  was  urging  ratification  of  the 
league,  he  spoke  extemporaneously  of  the  dead 
American  crusaders:  "I  wish  sane  men  in  public 
life  who  are  now  opposing  the  settlement  for  which 
these  men  died  .  .  .  could  feel  the  moral  obligation 
that  rests  upon  us  not  to  go  back  on  those  boys, 
but  to  see  the  thing  through,  to  see  it  through  to 
the  end  and  make  good  their  redemption  of  the 
world.  For  nothing  less  depends  upon  this  decision, 
nothing  less  than  the  liberation  and  salvation  of 
the  world." 

Despite  U.S.  refusal  to  ratify  the  league,  the  pe- 
riod between  the  wars  was  not  one  of  total  U.S. 
isolationism:  we  continued  to  support  an  interven- 
tionist policy  in  Latin  America  throughout  the 
1920s  and.  clothed  in  moral  righteousness,  were 
only  too  ready  to  sign  international  agreements  as 
long  as  they  were  couched,  like  the  Kellogg-Briand 
peace  pact,  in  idealistic  terms. 

America's  reentry  into  the  European 
scene  was  characterized  by  the  moderate 
Wilsonianism  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, who  was  determined  that  the  United 
States  should  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  last 
peace.  The  most  signal  lesson  of  the  past  was,  in  his 
view,  that  America's  moral  stance  as  the  guardian  of 
freedom  should  be  coupled  with  active  involvement 
in  the  new  international  politics.  This  time,  an  en- 
counter with  Europe  would  not  end  with  retreat 
before  the  corruptions  of  the  old  system.  Instead, 
we  were  prepared  to  join  the  United  Nations,  even 
to  locate  it  in  New  York  as  proof  of  our  determina- 
tion to  remain  a  world  power,  and  to  act,  as  FDR 
put  it,  as  one  of  "the  four  policemen,"  the  others 
being  Britain,  Russia,  and  China.  This  time  our 
idealism  would  not  be  taken  for  granted.  The  cre- 
ation of  international  organizations  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank, 
the  United  Nations  and  its  subsidiary  agencies — 
all  these  were  warranties  against  any  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  world  scene. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  era,  then,  the  men  who 
directed  American  foreign  policy  considered  them- 
selves realists.  Realism  implied  the  measured  use  of 
power  to  implement  American  idealism.  Thus  the 
containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  policy  orig- 
inally constructed  for  Europe,  and  first  implement- 
ed in  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  1947.  The  Truman 
Doctrine,  promising  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  contained,  however,  the  ambiguous  phrase 
that  the  United  States  should  "support  free  peo- 
ples who  are  resisting  subjugations  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outside  pressures.'"  Furthermore,  to 
secure  Congressional  support  for  the  emergency 
aid,  the  Truman  Administration  felt  itself  compelled 
to  invoke  the  rhetoric  of  the  spreading  danger  of 


Communism  rather  than  emphasizing  the  necessity 
for  U.S.  intervention  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
as  a  vital  element  in  the  balance  of  power  in  that 
area  after  the  British  were  compelled  to  withdraw. 
By  the  Dulles  era  in  the  1950s,  the  Russian  threat 
had  become  the  Communist  threat.  A  universalist 
concept  of  American  purpose  and  power  moved  the 
arena  of  the  Cold  War  from  Europe — and  even 
Northeast  Asia — to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  broad  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contain- 
ment was  actually  spelled  out  ten  years  later  with 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  Ostensibly  designed  in  or- 
der to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
after  the  debacle  of  the  Franco-British  Suez  expe- 
dition, the  new  doctrine  enlarged  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  contain  not  only  Communist  power  but  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  any  nation  even  indirect- 
ly threatened  by  Communism.  Not  only  would  eco- 
nomic aid  be  granted,  but  also  American  forces, 
"to  secure  and  protect  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  such  nations  requesting 
such  aid  against  overt  aggression  from  any  nation 
controlled  by  international  Communism."  Through- 
out this  period  an  almost  Manichean  view  of  the 
world  as  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil,  between  freedom  and  totalitarianism,  or  what 
was  called  the  free  (meaning  non-Communist) 
world  and  international  Communism,  prevailed.  It 
was  Wilsonianism  run  rampant. 

A  moral  view  of  the  universe,  then,  was  a  persis- 
tent element  in  the  American  conscience:  but  not 
since  Colonial  days  had  the  evil  been  so  clearly 
identified.  And  the  existence  of  an  American  mo- 
rality whiter  than  whiteness  was  most  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Even  in  1946,  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  Cold 
W  ar,  Dulles  saw  the  main  cause  of  war  as  a  con- 
frontation between  two  faiths:  it  was  Christianity 
versus  Communism,  spirituality  versus  atheism.  The 
Cold  W  ar  was  an  ideological  far  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic or  political  conflict.  Dulles's  call  was  for  a 
policy  of  boldness  to  contrast  with  the  more  cau- 
tious notion  of  containment  as  pursued  by  Acheson 
and  Truman,  which,  as  he  put  it,  meant  "strength 
nowhere  and  bankruptcy  everywhere."  There  ex- 
isted "a  moral  or  natural  law"  of  right  or  wrong 
which  men  must  follow  or  meet  with  disaster. 
America  was  again  God  s  chosen  avenger.  "This 
law."  he  wrote,  "has  been  trampled  by  the  Soviet 
rulers,  anil  for  that  violation  they  can  and  should 
be  made  to  pax . 

hile  the  more  temperate  Eisenhower  did  not 
implement  the  avenging  nature  of  Dulles".-  rhetoric, 
by  1960  the  United  States  had  extended  itself  in 
an  orgy  of  pactomania  throughout  the  w  orld.  Small 
wonder  that  in  1963  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
could  write:  "We  in  this  country,  in  this  generation 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  by  choice — the  watch- 
men on  the  walls  of  world  freedom."" 

By   1968,  mired  in  \  ietnam,  American  moral 
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idealism  rang  hollow.  Yet  in  that  very  year,  the 
year  of  the  bloody  Tet  offensive  abroad  and  of  as- 
sassins at  home,  Lyndon  Johnson  could  proclaim: 
"Much  of  the  energy  of  our  efforts  has  come  be- 
cause we  believe  it  right  that  the  strong  should  help 
the  weak  defend  their  freedom  .  .  .  that  nations,  no 
matter  how  small,  or  fragile,  or  young,  should  be 
free  from  coercion  of  others." 

Extended  far  beyond  the  safe  boundaries  of  our 
power,  our  moral  position  was  crumbling.  We 
were  no  longer  innocent,  and  now  it  was  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  so  often  condemned  the  corruption  of 
our  policies.  We  had  become  the  major  interven- 
tionist power  in  the  world. 


AT  this  point  there  occurred  a  signif- 
icant mutation  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. With  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  the  appointment  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
an  entirely  new  construct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
emerged.  Once  the  most  redoubtable  of  cold  war- 
riors, Nixon  devised  policies  that  were  designed  to 
move  the  United  States  out  of  the  era  of  confronta- 
tion which  had  characterized  the  Cold  War.  The 
Nixon  Administration,  adopting  Bismarck's  belief 
that  ideology  was  foolish  and  policy  was  "the  art 
of  the  possible,"  mitigated  the  adversary  relation- 
ships that  had  prevailed  between  America  and  Rus- 
sia and  between  America  and  China.  The  "opening 
to  China"  in  1971  and  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with 
Russia  in  1972  were  achievements  that  reoriented 
American  foreign  policy  away  from  a  narrowly  con- 
ceived, moralistic  anti-Communism  toward  a  more 
realistic  mode  of  operations. 

In  formulating  a  nonideological  foreign  policy, 
the  moral  component  previously  inherent  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  was  now  often  conspicuously  absent. 
In  dealing  with  the  Greek  dictators,  with  the  post- 
Allende  regime  in  Chile,  with  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment prior  to  the  revolution,  or  with  the  Franco 
^overr  nent,  American  attitn'"1  a  marked 

ind  ~erence  to  repressive  regii,.  of  any  new 
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so  it  seemed,  to  develop  a  paradoxical  policy. 
Toward  those  states  already  under  Communist 
control  Washington  would  drop  its  ideological  hos- 
tility. But  any  changes  in  the  status  quo — if  they 
implied  a  definite  turn  to  the  Left — were  to  be.  pre- 
vented at  all  costs.  In  dealings  with  friend  and  foe 
alike,  however,  Nixon's  carefully  managed  retreat 
was  often  accompanied  by  jingoist  rhetoric.  Char- 
acteristic of  this  tone  was  his  assertion  at  the  height 
of  the  1972  North  Vietnamese  spring  offensive:  "In 
the  final  analysis  what  is  really  on  the  line  is  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world." 

The  mode  of  operation  in  the  Nixon-Kissinger 
years  became  known  as  the  "Nixon  shocks."  In  the 
early,  more  self-confident  years  of  the  Administra- 
tion, Nixon  and  his  protege  practiced  ruse  and  sur- 
prise. This  was  most  evident  in  1971  when  the 
United  States  opened  relations  with  mainland  China 
without  warning  its  major  Asiatic  ally,  Japan, 
though  postwar  Japanese  foreign  policy  had  been 
based  on  nonrecognition  of  Peking  and  close  rela- 
tions with  Taiwan.  While  the  theatricality  of  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  gesture  may  have  been  popular  at 
home,  neither  consulting  nor  even  informing  one's 
closest  allies  was  a  form  of  unilateral  behavior  that 
had  not  been  practiced  by  Washington  in  the  post- 
war era. 

Economic  nationalism  also  became  a  hallmark  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally  in  com- 
mand. In  August  1971  the  U.S.  government  im- 
posed a  10  percent  surcharge  on  imports  that  not 
only  evoked  the  ghost  of  protectionism  but  also 
provided  further  impetus  to  the  incipient  national- 
ism of  our  major  trading  partners — Japan,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  Canada.  One  aim  of  the  Nixon- 
Connally  new  economic  policy  was  to  insist  that 
other  rich  countries  revalue  then  currency  upward 
and  thus  help  America  to  rectify  her  own  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  This  was  laudable,  as  was  the 
disposition  to  end  dependency  on  the  dollar  to  fi- 
nance world  trade  by  suspending  gold  convertibil- 
ity. But  t  manner  in  which  the  devaluation  was 
carried  out  was  patently  nationalistic.  In  explaining 
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the  U.S.  actions,  Connally  was  both  patronizing 
and  misleading:  "We  had  a  problem,"  he  said, 
"and  we're  sharing  it  with  the  world,  just  like  we 
shared  our  prosperity."  Yet  both  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  knew  full  well  that  it  was  the  cost 
of  the  Indochina  war  and  the  unwillingness — par- 
ticularly the  unwillingness  of  President  Johnson — 
to  explain  honestly  the  price  of  such  a  war  that  had 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Connally  himself  admitted  that  he 
was  "the  bully  boy  on  the  manicured  playing  fields 
of  international  finance."  It  was  a  role  he  appar- 
ently relished.  Only  months  later — when  Connally's 
desire  to  act  unilaterally  had  been  blunted  by  pres- 
sure from  the  State  Department,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  Kissinger  himself — was  a  second 
devaluation  worked  out  by  consultations  among  the 
leading  financial  powers  in  the  Smithsonian  Agree- 
ment in  early  1972. 


Confrontation 


SIGNS  of  the  new  American  nationalism  be- 
came clearest  in  the  watershed  year  of  1973. 
This  was  the  year  not  only  of  Watergate  but 
of  the  Yom  Kippur  War  and  the  resulting 
oil  embargo,  which  threw  into  relief  a  changing 
international  power  structure.  In  the  closing  phases 
of  the  war,  Washington  called  a  worldwide  mili- 
tary alert,  without  either  consulting  or  adequately 
informing  its  European  allies.  U.S.  troops  were 
moved  in  West  Germany,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Bonn  government,  in  response  to  possible  Soviet 
intervention  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Europeans, 
seeing  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  a  regional  dispute 
that  need  not  involve  them,  criticized  the  United 
States  for  deciding  on  its  own  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  and  the  consequent  danger  for  Europe.  Per- 
ceiving their  interest  as  different  from  the  Amer- 
ican concern  with  the  U.S. -Soviet  struggle  for  pow- 
er, the  Europeans  preferred  to  avoid  confrontation 
with  the  Arab-Mediterranean  world. 

This  unwillingness  of  Europe,  gravely  dependent 
on  Middle  Eastern  oil,  to  support  Washington's  pol- 
icies called  forth  the  wrath  of  the  Administration. 
Secretary  Kissinger  called  them  "craven,  contemp- 
tible, pernicious"  and  "jackal-like."  In  the  spring 
of  1974,  when  the  Europeans  agreed  to  a  meeting 
with  the  Arab  leaders  from  which  the  United  States 
was  excluded — the  very  backlash  which  Washing- 
ton might  have  foreseen — Nixon  demanded  that 
the  Europeans  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States. 
He  explicitly  underlined  the  linkage  between  secu- 
rity— as  provided  by  Washington — and  economic 
and  political  cooperation,  which  he  demanded  be 
tailored  to  U.S.  interests.  "The  Europeans  cannot 
have  it  both  ways,"  he  declared.  "They  cannot  have 
United  States  participation  and  cooperation  on  the 
security  front  and  then  proceed  to  have  confronta- 


tion and  even  hostility  on  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical front.  .  .  .  The  day  of  the  one-way  street  is  gone. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  going  to  be  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  nine  countries  of  Europe  gang  up  against 
the  United  States  which  is  their  guarantee  for  their 
security."  By  stressing  the  direct  link  between  con- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  security  role  in  Europe  and 
concessions  in  the  trade  and  monetary  fields,  Nix- 
on's speech  marked  the  high  tide  of  confrontation 
with  our  major  allies. 

More  recently,  attempts  have  been  made  to  co- 
ordinate policies  among  the  industrialized  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 
The  November  1975  summit  meeting  of  six  of  the 
richest  countries  of  the  non-Communist  world  was 
just  such  an  effort.  But  while  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  work  together  for  common  economic  goals, 
none  made  any  serious  concessions  on  what  each 
one  perceived  as  its  own  national  interest  to  the 
broader  interest  of  all.  In  1933,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  London  Economic  Conference  called  for 
economic  cooperation,  but  the  rhetoric  of  interna- 
tionalism yielded  to  unilateral  and  finally  destruc- 
tive nationalistic  behavior  that  helped  fuel  the  Great 
Depression. 

WHILE  AMERICAN  NATIONALISTIC  be- 
havior was  often  a  response  to  the 
waning  of  America's  power  over  her 
allies  and  former  client-states,  Wash- 
ington took  a  more  threatening  stance  when  con- 
fronted with  the  posturings  and  demands  of  the 
Third  World.  The  loudest  cry  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised and  marginal  powers,  such  as  Iran  and 
Brazil,  was  for  equality  ( or  equity )  with  the  rich 
nations.  For  the  Europeans,  calls  for  compensation, 
whether  in  the  form  of  economic  reparations  or 
wholesale  nationalization,  were  hardly  surprising; 
many  of  these  nations  had  been  Europe's  colonies. 
But  for  the  United  States  such  Third  World  de- 
mands were  puzzling  and  frightening. 

In  response,  the  defensive  reaction  of  America, 
uncertain  of  the  proper  attitude  to  a  suddenly 
changed  environment,  was  to  threaten  retaliation. 
Most  especially,  voices  inside  and  outside  govern- 
ment reacted  with  tough  talk  toward  the  OPEC  oil 
cartel.  On  the  eve  of  meeting  with  the  Europeans 
to  prepare  for  a  conference  with  the  oil-exporting 
nations  in  the  spring  of  1975,  the  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Enders  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  Washington's  aim  was  to  hasten  "the 
demise"  of  the  cartel. 

Such  threats  can  only  be  self-defeating.  Rather 
than  assuring  a  continued  supply  of  raw  materials, 
our  antagonism  only  makes  our  aims  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  A  policy  of  confrontation  tends  to 
heighten  the  irrationality  of  both  sides.  The  better 
part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  ignore  the  rhetoric  of 
the  "ungrateful"  poor.  Moreover,  to  state  that  we 


are  attempting  to  wreck  the  one  group  of  nations 
from  the  Third  World— OPEC — that  has  been  fair- 
ly successful  in  extracting  concessions  from  the  rich 
only  embitters  the  struggle  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  to  the  detriment  of  both.  It  also  does  noth- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  oil 
cartel;  it  is  merely  talk.  When  the  possibility  of 
external  control  over  our  supply  of  raw  materials 
looms,  the  recent  published  scenarios  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention to  ensure  replenishment  of  resources  can 
only  arouse  the  body  politic. 

Writing  in  Commentary,  Professor  Robert  W. 
Tucker,  in  looking  at  the  changing  power  hierarchy 
between  the  states  of  tne  North  and  those  of  die 
South,  put  forth  a  powerfully  designed  schema  for 
breaking  the  oil  cartel  by  seizing  Arabian  oil  fields 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  if  such  a  prescription  were 
followed,  the  political  will  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  view,  would  be  unquestioned.  But  as  his  critic, 
I.F.  Stone,  has  pointed  out,  Tucker  avoids  a  number 
of  crucial  nonmilitary  questions:  "How  do  we  sup- 
ply Western  Europe  and  Japan  with  oil  while  we 
repair  the  blown-up  Arabian  wells,  try  to  repel 
guerrilla  attacks,  and  somehow  placate  the  anger 
in  the  oil-producing  states?  Can  this  be  done  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  the  gravest  kind  of  social  dis- 
order and  economic  breakdown  in  the  two  areas  we 
are  presumed  to  be  defending — Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  the  two  other  main  areas  of  world  cap- 
italism?" 

By  far  the  most  alarming  projection  of  U.S.  pow- 
er was  an  article  by  the  pseudonymous  Miles  Ig- 
notus  in  Harper  s  in  March  1975  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor-militarist outlines  a  military  operation  to 
seize  Arab  oil  if  we  are  threatened  with  another 
embargo.  The  "unknown  soldier"  accuses  the  Amer- 
ican government,  whose  actions  had  been  far  from 
accommodationist,  of  pursuing  a  "policy  of  appease- 
ment." After  outlining  a  war  game  replete  with 
landing  tactics-  couched  in  fashionable  military  jar- 
gon based  on  D-Day+1  to  D+90,  he  concludes  his 
geopolitical  analysis  with  the  self-defeating  asser- 
tion: "Let  the  Russians  have  the  influence,  and  let  us 
have  the  oil."  And  if  Washington  turns  aside  from 
such  a  scenario,  "future  generations  will  .  .  .  rec- 
ognize craven  passivity." 

In  the  two  years  since  the  oil  weapon  was  used, 
American  officials  have  so  far  rejected  force,  but 
they  have  often  thrown  away  the  benefits  of  this 
policy  by  issuing  hollow  and  blustering  threats.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  spoke  of  "strangulation"  by  the 
oil  producers — though  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
United  States,  only  marginally  dependent  on  Arab 
oil,  can  be  strangled.  A  few  days  later  President 
Ford  used  the  same  language.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz,  aware  of  U.S.  predominance  in 
grain  exports,  declaimed  that  "food  is  a  weapon." 

Such  Administration  rhetoric  has  a  distinct  echo 
from  outside  government.  Just  prior  to  becoming 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Daniel  Pat- 


rick Moynihan  accused  our  foreign  policy  "elites" 
of  making  "an  accommodation  to  totalitarianism 
without  precedent  in  our  history."  Yet  most  of  the 
world  is  totalitarian.  We  need  not  approve  of  the 
system;  but  we  can  do  little  to  change  it.  If  the 
United  States  simply  "goes  into  opposition"  and 
fights  the  bloc  of  Third  World  nations  on  principles, 
as  former  Ambassador  Moynihan  has  suggested,  this 
policy  would  most  likely  reinforce  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  bloc.  A  more  mature  act  of  political 
statesmanship  would  be  to  deal  with  smaller  blocs 
on  specific  issues,  as  did  the  European  Community 
in  concluding  trade  agreements  with  the  African, 
Caribbean,  and  Pacific  states,  the  so-called  Lome 
Convention  of  1975. 

To  turn  away  from  confrontation  does  not  rep- 
resent a  failure  of  will  but  rather  a  recognition  that 
we  are  strong  enough  to  afford  accommodation.  By 
doing  away  with  posturing  and  pretending  we  will 
be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  real  failure  in  our 
foreign  policy.  For  what  we  are  witnessing  is  not 
failure  of  nerve  but  a  failure  of  the  imagination. 
Even  though  we  have  discarded  some  of  the  ideo- 
logical baggage  of  the  Cold  War,  we  cannot  seem 
to  devise  new  policies  for  a  world  where  chaos  may 
be  common  and  power  random.  India,  for  exam- 
ple, has  become  the  sixth  nuclear  power,  and  Brazil 
may  soon  follow.  As  regards  the  range  of  weaponry, 
America  today  finds  herself  in  much  the  same  re- 
lation to  her  adversary  Russia  as  Britain  was  to 
Nazi  Germany. 

While  policies  devised  by  Washington  to  cope 
with  the  immediate  postwar  years  may  have  en- 
hanced American  predominance,  they  were  con- 
ceived in  the  belief  that  liberal,  pluralistic  societies 
were  models  for  the  future.  The  spirit  of  narrow 
nationalism  was  usually  absent,  at  least  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  non-Communist  world.  For  America, 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  domestic  consensus  for  an  essen- 
tially amoral  foreign  policy,  and  rightly  so.  Moral 
concerns  are,  after  all,  necessary  components  of 
realism.  For  realism,  in  its  essence,  sees  the  world 
whole.  Although  a  neo-Wilsonian  zeal  to  remake 
the  world  in  our  own  image  too  often  characterized 
American  policy  during  the  Cold  War,  we  must  not, 
in  reaction  to  our  errors,  take  the  opposite  tack. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  our  sense  of 
ourselves  and  our  effectiveness  as  a  world  power 
than  to  pursue  a  policy,  in  Kissinger's  own  words, 
"empty  of  vision  and  humanity."  Not  to  transcend 
the  wholly  pragmatic  can  easily  give  rise  to  a  pol- 
icy mired  in  expediency,  with  incalculable  costs  to 
the  body  politic. 

An  anarchic  world  may  be  no  more  dangerous 
than  what  most  of  us  have  known  so  far  in  this 
century  of  total  war.  But  if  we  are  to  imagine  a  new 
foreign  policy  for  an  age  of  anarchy,  our  current 
tendency  to  brag  and  bluster  is  unacceptable.  What 
we  need  is  not  jingoism  but  the  highest  moral  cour- 
age in  order  to  five  with  uncertainty.  ^ 


Frances  FitzGerald 


THE  WARRIOR  INTELLECTUALS 

A  philippic  against  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  and  the  augurs  on  the  Right 


IT  is  NOT  a  good  time  for  politicians.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  Americans  used  to  take  politi- 
cians seriously,  name  highways  after  them 
and  put  them  high  on  the  lists  of  the  most 
respected  and  best  dressed.  But  now  even  teeny- 
boppers  have  lost  interest  in  glamour  candidates; 
Presidents  and  Presidential  aspirants  are  ridiculed; 
and  the  strongest  emotion  that  politicians  seem  to 
inspire  is  a  vague  disgust.  For  the  first  time  the 
media  are  giving  great  significance  to  polls  that 
show  not  which  candidate  is  liked  the  most  but 
which  is  the  least  disliked,  and  the  ambiguous  re- 
sults of  the  early  primaries  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  people  would  just  as  soon  not  have  a  Pres- 
ident at  all.  But  this  cloud  of  boredom  has  razor 
edges.  It  used  to  be  that  a  politician  could  promise 
all  things  to  most  people  and  have  a  good  chance  of 
sounding  "credible."  But  now,  on  all  substantive  is- 


sues, there  is  a  clear  ideological  split  or  a  vaporous 
confusion  that  no  one  dares  penetrate  lest  it  conceal 
yet  another  split.  The  art  of  politics  today  is  the  art 
of  the  impossible:  a  politician  must  not  look  like 
a  politician  and  must  appear  simultaneously,  Janus- 
like, on  both  sides  of  every  question.  While  many 
have  tried,  few  have  succeeded  in  this  art.  Jimmy 
Carter,  perhaps,  the  ambiguous  voice  of  that  am- 
biguous concept,  the  New  South.  Certainly  Jerry 
Brown,  a  counterculture  conservative  who  answers 
ward  bosses  with  Zen  questions.  But  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  most  successful  of  all  was  the  intellectual 
hard  hat  and  undiplomatic  diplomat,  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan. 

In  his  brief  career  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Moynihan  appeared  to  split  every  classical 
political  conundrum  and  make  all  opposite  ends 
meet.  A  Republican  appointee,  he  was  sought  after 
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by  many  in  New  York  State  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Senator.  A  supporter  of  big  labor 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Commentary  mag- 
azine, he  was  hailed  by  William  Buckley  as  a  great 
spiritual  resource  for  the  nation  and  nominated  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  by  the  editors 
of  National  Review.  Liberal  intellectuals  praised  his 
stand  on  human  rights,  and  conservative  business- 
men cheered  him  for  standing  up  for  America  and 
giving  'em  hell  at  the  United  Nations.  The  major 
television  news  shows  interviewed  him  constantly, 
and  Time  put  him  on  its  cover  as  a  "controversial" 
figure.  A  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
world's  greatest  stage,  he  was  seen  as  a  maverick, 
a  freewheeling  intellectual  who  just  happened  to 
be  working  for  Henry  Kissinger. 

Moynihan  did  not,  of  course,  square  the  political 
circle  any  more  than  did  Carter  or  Brown,  and, 
with  them,  a  certain  amount  of  the  Moynihan  phe- 
nomenon had  to  do  with  trompe  Voeil.  Perhaps 
more  than  theirs,  Moynihan's  magic  is  easy  to  see 
because  it  is  Irish.  His  great  charm  is  his  language, 
the  talk  of  an  Irish  intellectual  who  has  schooled  the 
original  folk  melodies  and  has  cured  their  sentimen- 
tality with  his  own  dry  wit.  The  sound  was  pleasing 
amidst  the  general  tunelessness  of  American  po- 
litical rhetoric,  and  particularly  so  in  the  sphere 
of  foreign  policy. 


Harp  music 


ver  the  last  decade  or  more  those  who 
create  our  foreign  policy  have  prided 
themselves  on  being  tough-minded,  hard- 
nosed,  realistic,  and  generally  tone-deaf 
to  the  emotions.  As  a  result,  their  realism  has 
tended  to  be  an  abstraction  built  on  theories  rather 
than  political  or  human  insight.  Foreign-policy 
making  has  been  cold,  esoteric,  and  hierarchical, 
a  Pharaonic  cult,  as  it  were,  so  focused  on  the  sym- 
bols of  power  as  to  be  itself  a  fantasy  detached 
from  the  real  world  and  unapproachable  from  it. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there  has  been 
a  deathlike  silence  around  the  subject  interrupted 
only  by  an  occasional  muttering  from  Henry  Kis- 
singer. Into  this  silence  Moynihan's  talk  came  like 
a  breath  from  the  outside.  He  spoke  not  of  power 
but  of  morality  and  idealism  and  with  a  passion 
that  promised  to  break  open  the  closed  tombs  of 
calculation.  This  music  was  particularly  attractive 
to  those  who  suspected  that  in  the  calculus  of  oil 
prices  the  United  States  might  turn  its  back  on 
Israel.  For  of  course  the  Moynihan  music  was  the 
language  of  the  oppressed,  the  language  of  people 
who,  having  neither  power  nor  wealth,  challenge 
their  oppressors  with  dreams. 

The  charm  of  the  Irish,  however,  is  also  their 
curse — a  curse  similar  to,  but  greater  than,  that 
of  drink.  For  the  talk  of  the  Irish  runs  on  and  on 


until  it  turns  into  pure  melody,  the  sound  more 
important  than  the  sense.  The  music  that  promised 
liberation  becomes  in  itself  the  liberation — a  tran- 
scendence of  the  world;  the  poetry  that  promised 
to  replace  one  world  by  another  becomes  a  disguise 
for  continued  submission.  It  is  thus  that,  in  work- 
ing for  a  Republican  administration,  Moynihan 
could  claim  to  be  the  authentic  voice  of  the  work- 
ing class  of  America. 

Without  that  Irish  magic  the  Moynihan  phenom- 
enon would  have  been  less  remarkable.  For  in  the 
real  world  Moynihan  is  anything  but  a  maverick 
intellectual.  By  the  time  he  left  the  U.N.  he  had 
spent  thirteen  of  the  past  nineteen  years  in  govern- 
ment, most  of  them  in  positions  near  the  center  of 
power.  He  had  held  a  high  position  in  the  Labor 
Department  during  the  Kennedy  Administration 
and  had  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  Un- 
der Nixon  he  had  been  an  assistant  for  urban  affairs 
at  the  White  House,  and  had  been  sent  to  India  as 
Ambassador.  His  capacity  for  bureaucratic  survival 
was  almost  unique  amid  the  .large  disturbances  of 
the  Sixties;  otherwise  he  might  be  said  to  have  the 
Establishment  credentials  of  John  J.  McCloy.  Of 
course,  unlike  McCloy  and  the  other  reticent  and 
publicly  anonymous  men  who  made  foreign  policy 
from  World  War  II  until  the  Vietnam  war,  Moy- 
nihan wrote  voluminously  and,  at  least  from  the 
late  Sixties  on,  spoke  out  as  a  public  figure.  He 
was  no  less  useful  because  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
his  harsh  criticism  of  prevailing  policy  that  made 
him  fit  so  well  into  the  Nixon  Administration, 
where  the  President  and  Vice-President  were  the 
ones  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  Establishment. 

Just  as  Moynihan  was  about  to  resign  from  his 
U.N.  job,  such  Establishment  figures  as  James  Res- 
ton  and  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  sug- 
gested that  he  was  too  undiplomatic  to  be  an  Am- 
bassador, and  that  his  talents  might  be  much  better 
suited  to  the  Senate.  The  suggestion  was  presumed 
to  have  come  from  Kissinger,  and  perhaps  it  did. 
But  if  so,  the  differences  between  the  two  men  were 
not  ones  of  policy  or  even  really  pf  tactics.  Kissin- 
ger had,  after  all,  hired  Moynihan  on  the  basis  of 
an  article  recommending  confrontation  tactics  at 
the  U.N.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  Moy- 
nihan was  any  less  diplomatic  than  the  previous 
Ambassador,  John  Scali,  who  once  told  a  surprised 
U.N.  assemblage  that  the  only  function  of  the  U.N. 
was  to  police  the  narcotics  trade.  Furthermore, 
Moynihan's  charge  that  there  had  been  a  "massive 
failure  of  diplomacy"  came  at  a  time  when  Kissin- 
ger himself  was  complaining  of  the  failure  of  all 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  aftermath  of  Indo- 
china. The  Administration  was  perfectly  consistent 
— it  was  only  apparently  stabbing  itself  in  its  own 
back.  It  prescribed  confrontation  tactics  abroad. 
And  at  home  it  wanted  the  same,  for  at  least  with 
regard  to  its  foreign  policy  it  saw  itself,  rightly  or 


wrongly,  as  an  opposition  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment. While  Moynihan  may  have  overplayed  his 
hand,  he  was  hired,  as  Nixon  might  have  said,  to 
tear  up  the  pea  patch.  He  was  hired,  and  to  a  great 
extent  he  served,  as  Kissinger's  Agnew. 

AS  AN  intellectual,  Moynihan  stands  at 
the  center  of  another  contradiction  more 
apparent  than  real— the  group  of  aca- 
demics and  journalists  who  have  usually 
called  themselves  liberals  or  social  democrats,  but 
are  these  days  known  as  neoconservatives.  While 
there  is  nothing  formal  about  the  group,  it  currently 
centers  on  two  journals:  The  Public  Interest,  a 
magazine  of  social  policy  edited  by  Irving  Kristol 
and  Nathan  Glazer,  and  Commentary,  a  general  cul- 
tural and  political  magazine  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  and  edited  by  Norman  Pod- 
horetz.  In  addition  to  Kristol  and  Glazer,  the  aca- 
demic members  include  sociologists,  such  as  Robert 
Nisbet.  Daniel  Bell,  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset, 
political  scientists  such  as  Aaron  Wildavsky,  Sam- 
uel Huntington,  and  Robert  W.  Tucker,  and  the 
polymath  Herman  Kahn.  The  group  is  a  powerful 
one  with  an  interesting  history.  In  the  1930s  and 
'40s  a  number  of  these  intellectuals,  such  as  Lipset 
and  Bell,  were  anti-Stalinist  Marxists.  In  the  1950s 
and  '60s  all  of  them  were — or  had  become— Demo- 
crats, fiercely  anti-Communist  in  foreign  policy  but 
socialists,  or  at  least  somewhere  to  the  left  of  Ken- 
nedy, when  it  came  to  domestic  policy.  Most  of 
them  opposed  the  Vietnam  war  and  favored,  at  least 
in  theory,  the  Great  Society  programs  of  the  John- 
son era.  Moynihan  himself  helped  to  design  some 
of  these  programs.  While  he  was  the  only  one  to 
hold  government  office  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
many  of  the  others  had  government  research  con- 
tracts and  all  had  a  strong  influence  both  on  gov- 
ernment policy  and  on  intellectual  tendencies  with- 
in the  prestigious  universities  where  they  taught. 

So  great  was  their  influence  in  the  late  Fifties 
that  Bell,  Lipset,  and  others  devised  an  entire  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  con- 
sensus: the  end  of  ideology.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, coherent  political  doctrines  were  too  simplistic 
to  account  for  the  complexities  of  postindustrial 
society.  Ideology  was  outdated  and  belonged  on 
the  trash  heap  of  history.  Lipset  wrote  that  the  no- 
tion of  the  new  consensus  occurred  to  him  after  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  of  intellectuals  in  Europe 
sponsored  by  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom. 
He  apparently  did  not  notice  who  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  the  meeting,  and  probably  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  the  organization  was  funded  by  the 
CIA.  About  five  years  after  the  death  of  ideology 
had  been  announced,  the  consensus  shattered,  and 
noisily.  In  the  mid-Sixties  the  New  Left  crashed  off 
to  one  end  of  the  spectrum;  in  the  late  Sixties  or 
early  Seventies  a  number  of  the  former  managers  of 


the  consensus  veered  sharply  off  to  the  right.  While 
they  did  not  announce  the  rebirth  of  ideology,  they 
took  a  consistent  series  of  positions  that  ranged 
across  the  board  from  foreign  policy  to  domestic 
justice.  To  their  anti-Communist  position  they 
added  an  attack  on  government  intervention  in  so- 
cial welfare,  an  attack  on  egalitarianism,  on  affir- 
mative action  programs,  on  populist  political  move- 
ments and  on  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Then 
they  proclaimed  the  imminent  death  of  liberalism 
and  the  decline  of  Western  civilization. 

The  shift  proved  important.  Until  then  the  right- 
wing  fort  had  been  rather  insecurely  held  by  the 
foppish  aristocrats  of  National  Review.  The  newly 
arrived  recruits  gave  the  position  weight,  and  the 
Left — leaderless  and  in  some  disarray — offered  no 
great  resistance.  Making  new  forays  into  politics, 
they  became  influential  not  with  the  old  Right  of 
Reagan  and  Goldwater  but  with  Richard  Nixon 
(who  sometimes  wore  the  Disraeli  suit  that  Moy- 
nihan designed  for  him )  and  such  conservative 
Democrats  as  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  and  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown. 

Though  the  views  of  this  group  are  not  uniform, 
Moynihan  is  as  good  a  representative  of  it  as  any- 
one, not  because  he  is  an  intellectual  leader  of  it, 
but  rather  because  he  is  not.  A  prolific  writer,  he 
has  produced  essays  on  almost  every  subject  that 
concerns  the  members  of  the  group,  splicing  their 
arguments  and  reweaving  their  academic  prose  with 
his  own  brilliance.  He  has  brought  neoconservative 
ideas  into  the  public  arena,  concretely  demonstrat- 
ing what  they  mean  in  relation  to  the  policies  of  the 
current  administration.  If  Moynihan  was  Kissinger's 
Agnew,  he  was  also  the  candidate  from  Commen- 
tary. As  he  has  been  the  group's  principal  spokes- 
man on  foreign  policy  for  the  past  few  years,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  look  closely  at  what  he  has  said  and 
written.  His  views  have  important  implications  for 
domestic  politics.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  the  clear- 
est alternative  to  what  is  called  the  New  Politics  of 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  They  are, 
in  other  words,  a  reaction  to  the  reaction  to  Viet- 
nam: a  reaction  to  the  liberal-Left  wing  that  has  yet 
to  take  power.  A  preemptive  bid,  one  might  call  it. 
A  protective  reaction  strike. 


Getting  tough 


Since  HE  took  UP  foreign  policy  Moy- 
nihan has  concentrated  his  attention  on 
American  relations  with  the  developing 
countries  (  or  the  underdeveloping  countries, 
as  the  case  may  be).  He  does  not  ignore  the  Soviet- 
American  relationship — -he  does  not  like  that  either 
—but.  unlike  the  containment  theorists  of  the  Fif- 
ties, he  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  Third  World. 
While  his  arguments  are  not  always  consistent,  his 
solutions  to  foreign-policy  problems  are  always  the 
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same:  the  United  States  must  ignore  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  and  get  tough  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  a  now-famous  Commentary  piece  in  March 
1975 — on  the  basis  of  which  Kissinger  appointed 
him  to  the  U.N. — Moynihan  addressed  the  question 
of  Third  World  demands  for  a  new  international 
economic  order.  These  demands  constitute  the  first 
coherent  program  for  structural  change  in  the  elab- 
orate system  of  trade,  tariff,  and  financial  arrange- 
ments created  by  the  industrialized  West  under 
American  leadership  after  the  second  world  war. 
The  argument  of  the  Third  World  leaders  is  that 
this  system  is  exploitive,  that  it  functions  to  pre- 
serve the  economic  dominion  of  the  West,  and  that 
it  has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  has  prevented  the 
nonindustrialized  countries  from  developing — put- 
ting many  of  them  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
were  in  twenty-five  years  ago.  Moynihan's  article 
suggests  that  all  this  is  nonsense,  that  poverty  is  the 
fault  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions are  merely  ganging  up  on  the  United  States 
to  extort  the  wealth  that  it  has  legitimately  ac- 
quired. Furthermore,  any  attempt  at  accommoda- 
tion is  useless,  if  not  dangerous,  since  the  demands 
of  these  countries  are  insatiable;  by  giving  in  to 
them,  the  United  States  would  only  encourage  these 
nations  in  their  fecklessness  and  lead  them  to  fur- 
ther attacks. 

These  conclusions  depend  on  what  might  be  called 
Moynihan's  special  theory  of  world  affairs,  which 
goes  as  follows:  Americans  have  misunderstood  the 
Third  World  because  they  tend  to  see  developing 
countries  as  following  either  the  Soviet  or  the  Amer- 
ican model.  In  fact,  the  greatest  influence  on  them — 
and  the  determining  influence — is  British  socialism 
of  the  Fabian  variety.  This  ideology  is  not  inherent- 
ly pro-Soviet,  but  it  is  inherently  anti-American  and 
anticapitalist.  It  seeks  the  increase  of  wealth  not 
through  increased  production  but  through  the  re- 
distribution of  existing  wealth.  Thus  the  developing 
countries  complain  about  colonialist  exploitation 
and  demand  a  global  redistribution  of  wealth  in  the 
form  of  reparations.  But,  says  Moynihan,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  United  States  that  these  countries 
are  poor;  the  disparity  of  wealth  has  arisen  because 
the  U.S.  is  an  efficient  producer  of  wealth,  whereas 
they,  because  of  their  socialist  ideology,  have  state- 
run  economies  that  are  by  nature  inefficient.  The 
situation  becomes  increasingly  dangerous  as  Third 
World  economies  fail  to  meet  their  promises,  and 
their  governments  become  increasingly  authori- 
tarian, hostile  to  the  W^st,  and  vulnerable  to  Com- 
munist subversion.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  U.S. 
to  move  into  opposition,  proclaiming  the  efficiency 
of  liberal  economics  (viz.  the  success  of  the  multi- 
national corporations)  and  the  virtues  of  liberal 
democracy. 

Moynihan's  thesis  about  the  determining  influ- 
ence of  British  Fabianism  (disseminated,  it  seems, 
by  British  colonial  officials  and  professors  from 


Moynihan's  alma  mater,  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics) is,  to  say  the  least,  a  skimpy  one.  It  does 
not,  for  instance,  apply  to  Latin  America  or  North 
Africa,  and  it  does  not  explain  the  behavior  of  In- 
dira Gandhi,  much  less  that  of  Sukarno,  Nkrumah, 
or  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Then,  to  the  extent  that  African 
and  Asian  leaders  possess  democratic  socialist  ideas, 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  have  learned  them  from 
British  colonial  officials  than  from  the  Congress  for 
Cultural  Freedom  and  such  left-wing  Cold  Warriors 
as  Lipset  and  Bell.  Moynihan  himself  apparently  had 
little  faith  in  his  theory.  After  a  few  chastening 
letters  from  conservative  British  contributors  to 
Commentary,  he  abandoned  it.  A  year  later  he  said 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  that  he  had  thought  the 
new  countries  of  the  world  had  a  decent,  albeit  anti- 
American,  tradition  inherited  from  Europe,  but  now 
he  was  not  so  sure,  for  "such  has  been  the  success 
of  Communist  arms,  Communist  intrigue,  Commu- 
nist treachery  in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  democracy  in  those  regions  has  all  but  col- 
lapsed." This  new  theory  had  at  least  the  virtue  of 
familiarity,  and  Moynihan  stuck  to  it. 

The  economic  argument  is  less  obviously  frivo- 
lous, for  there  are  many  state-run  economies  in  the 
Third  World  which  are  extremely  inefficient.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that,  and  quite  another  to  con- 
clude that  "inequalities  in  the  world  may  not  be  so 
much  a  matter  of  condition  as  performance."  In- 
deed, they  mostly  are  not.  Since  World  War  II 
many  countries  ( including  all  the  poor  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  until  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  war) 
have  increased  their  production  by  as  great  a  per- 
centage as  that  of  Europe,  but  ended  up  poorer  than 
they  were  before.  As  a  recent  U.N.  study  shows,  the 
prices  of  primary  commodities — with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minerals — declined  with  respect  to  those  of 
manufactured  goods  over  the  twenty-year  period 
1952-1972;  with  the  exception  of  petroleum  the 
ratio  was  worse  in  1974  than  it  had  been  in  1950. 
In  the  case  of  rice  and  other  food  staples  this  was 
not  because  of  direct  exploitation,  but  it  was  not 
because  of  free  competition  either.  In  the  pre- Viet- 
nam war  period  the  United  States  single-handedly 
brought  down  the  price  of  rice  by  producing  enor- 
mous quantities  for  export  through  subsidies  to 
farmers;  it  thereby  ruined  the  export  market  for  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries — all  of  whom  could  pro- 
duce rice  more  cheaply — and  halted  their  develop- 
ment plans.  Hence  the  poverty  from  which  Lyndon 
Johnson  claimed  he  would  rescue  them. 

The  deck  was  stacked.  The  industrialized  world, 
led  by  the  United  States,  could  control  not  only  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods,  which  it  exclusively 
produced,  but  it  was  rich  enough  to  control  those 
of  most  raw  materials  as  well;  it  was  rich  enough 
to  be  inefficient.  Since  the  only  free  market  in  the 
world  was  that  in  the  raw  materials  of  the  nonin- 
dustrialized world,  Moynihan's  recommendation  of 
liberal  economics  was  in  effect  a  recommendation 


for  the  poor  countries  to  do  what  the  United  States 
has  never  done:  to  remain  dependent  on  loans,  and, 
if  not  permanently  poor,  at  least  politically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  United  States. 

But  Moynihan  is  no  economist.  Usually  he  omits 
the  analysis  and  makes  statements  instead.  The 
United  States  has  been  generous  in  its  economic 
dealings  with  the  Third  World;  the  United  States 
has  a  free-market  economy,  and  so  on.  Defending 
Kissinger's  proposal  to  make  food  aid  a  political 
weapon,  he  said  to  some  reporters  last  year  that  we 
should  tell  the  Third  World  countries  that  "food 
growing  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  come 
down  out  of  trees.  The  question  is  how  come  the 
United  States  can  grow  food  and  you  can't."  Moy- 
nihan was  at  that  time  Ambassador  to  India. 

Moynihan's  position  that  the  United 
States  has  no  obligation  to  the  poor 
countries  may  in  practice  be  somewhat 
more  humane  than  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  position  that  the  United  States  had  a  duty 
to  save  such  people  as  the  Vietnamese  from  "pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  disease."  But  it  is  no  less  im- 
practical, and  perhaps  no  less  risky.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  subsequent  infla- 
tion, partly  as  a  result  of  nationalist  policies  in 
countries  like  Peru  and  the  oil-producing  states,  the 
United  States — and  the  industrial  world  as  a  whole 
■ — has  lost  its  position  of  total  dominance.  The  oil 
embargo  during  the  last  Arab-Israeli  war  drove  this 
point  home  rather  sharply.  Moynihan  is  right  when 
he  says  that  the  poorest  countries  have  been  the  ones 
most  hurt  by  the  rise  in  oil  prices,  but  it  is  not  irra- 
tional anti-Americanism  that  drives  them  to  support 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 
While  the  United  States  is  doing  very  little  for  them 
in  the  way  of  aid  or  development  loans,  the  major 
oil-producing  countries  have  made  large  loans,  and 
the  strength  of  OPEC  has  given  them  a  voice  in 
international  councils  and  some  hope  of  changing 
the  international  economic  system. 

In  the  special  session  of  the  United  Nations  last 
summer,.  Kissinger  presented  a  series  of  proposals 
that  went  a  few  steps  toward  meeting  Third  World 
demands.  No  altruistic  gesture,  his  offer  represent- 
ed a  "tilt"  toward  the  American  banks  and  other 
corporations  that  have  to  do  business  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  that  cannot  work  in  a  cli- 
mate of  hostility  and  with  an  unstable  economic 
structure.  It  was  one  of  those  many  progressive  Re- 
publican acts  that,  like  the  unleashing  of  Gulf  in 
postwar  Angola,  come  from  the  recognition  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  multinationals.  As  Ambassador,  Moy- 
nihan had  to  present  the  proposal,  but  the  logic  of 
his  position  opposed  it  and  the  interests  of  his  cor- 
porate heroes — his  logic  being  good  for  little  but 
votes. 

At  the  end  of  January  this  year  Ambassador 


Moynihan  sent  a  cable  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  all  American  embassies  abroad — a  cable  that 
quickly  leaked  to  the  press — maintaining  that  his 
U.N.  mission  had  made  "considerable  progress"  in 
breaking  up  the  "massive  blocs  of  nations,  mostly 
new  nations,  which  for  so  long  have  been  arrayed 
against  us  in  international  forums  and  in  diplomat- 
ic encounters  generally."  The  success,  he  said,  re- 
sulted from  his  tactics  of  confrontation  and  from 
the  secretary's  decision  to  withdraw  aid  from  those 
countries  that  voted  against  the  United  States  at 
the  U.N.  (State  Department  spokesmen  later  said 
that  this  did  not  mean  the  countries  that  were  im- 
portant to  us,  such  as  Egypt,  but  only  places  like 
Chad  and  Tanzania — i.e.,  the  ones  that  could  not  re- 
taliate.)  To  look  back  over  U.N.  voting  patterns 
for  the  past  few  years,  however,  is  to  see  that  the 
new  nations  do  not  consistently  vote  as  a  bloc  ex- 
cept on  two  issues:  the  new  international  economic 
system  and  southern  Africa.  Occasionally,  but  not 
always,  they  vote  as  a  bloc  against  Israel,  and  re- 
cently they  have  tended  to  vote  together  on  Chile. 
For  the  leaders  of  the  new  countries  the  connection 
between  the  first  two  issues  is  "anticolonialism": 
an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  Euro- 
pean economic,  cultural,  and  racial  domination  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  As  Tom  J.  Fares,  one  scholar  of 
the  subject,  has  pointed  out,  anticolonialism  is  the 
only  ideology  that  the  new  nations  can  be  said  to 
share.  Taken  seriously,  it  helps  to  explain  the  moral 
double  standard  that  causes,  say,  black  African 
countries  to  attack  racism  in  South  Africa  but  not 
in  Uganda.  In  the  past  the  non-Muslim  leaders  of 
black  Africa  did  not  identify  themselves  with  the 
Arab  view  that  Israel,  as  a  Jewish  state,  embodies 
yet  another  form  of  colonialism  and  practices  dis- 
crimination in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  of  the 
South  Africans.  Before  the  last  war  many  of  them 
had  excellent  relations  with  Israel.  But  since  then, 
the  failure  of  Kissinger's  step-by-step  diplomacy  to 
end  the  Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Golan  Heights  and  to  resolve  the  Palestinian 
issue  has  put  them  under  considerable  moral  and 
political — as  well  as  financial— pressure.  The  U.N. 
debates  and  resolutions  on  Israel  formed  a  part  of 
the  Arab  diplomatic  strategy  to  force  the  United 
States  and  Israel  back  into  the  negotiating  process, 
and  the  Africans  did  not  want  to  oppose  that  ef- 
fort. While  an  American  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
could  not  have  resolved  the  real  issue  at  stake,  he 
could  have  clarified  the  moral  and  ideological  as- 
pects of  it.  He  could  have  dissected  the  notion  of 
anticolonialism  to  show  that  Zionism  is  not  the 
same  as  apartheid,  to  show  that  racism  is  not  ex- 
clusively  European  and  to  point  out  the  selective 
morality  of  those  who  complain  about  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Africa  but  not  about  those  in  Iran, 
Iraq,  or  the  Soviet  Union.  But  while  Moynihan 
claimed  to  have  done  this,  he  in  fact  did  the  oppo- 
site— and  in  the  case  of  Israel  created  a  hazard  that 


did  not  exist  before.  He  did  not  just  do  this  by  a 
slip  of  the  tongue.  His  gaffe  in  saying  that  it  was 
"no  accident"  that  the  "racist  murderer"  Idi  Amin 
was  the  president  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  came  from  his  overall  vision  of  the  world. 
(Moynihan  never  retracted  that  statement,  though, 
of  course,  it  was  untrue,  since  the  OAU  presidency 
passes  to  each  member  country,  not  each  leader,  in 
turn.)  And  when  he  left  the  U.N.  the  blocs  re- 
mained wholly  unchanged. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Pacem  in  Terris  convoca- 
tion in  Washington  last  October  Moynihan  out- 
lined what  could  be  called  his  general — as  opposed 
to  his  special — theory  of  world  affairs  and  made  an 
interesting  addition  to  it.  The  theory  usually  goes 
like  this:  the  influence  of  Western  liberal  democ- 
racy in  the  world  crested  in  1919  at  the  end  of  the 
first  world  war,  when  the  United  States  abandoned 
Woodrow  Wilson's  program  for  the  propagation  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  In  this  speech,  however, 
Moynihan  paraphrased  the  conservative  Catholic 
philosopher  Leo  Strauss  as  saying  that  in  1914  the 
West  had  a  purpose  and  a  "clear  vision  of  its  future 
as  the  'future  of  mankind'  "  and  no  less  clear  a 
sense  of  its  power:  "At  that  time  .  .  .  this  country, 
Britain  and  Germany,  if  united,  could  have  had 
their  way,  without  force,  in  any  region  of  the 
world."  From  there  (the  theory  goes  on)  it  was  all 
downhill.  Communism  appeared,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  Stalinism,  which  was  merely  Oriental  despo- 
tism in  a  new  guise.  Democratic  socialism  in  the 
decolonized  countries  turned  out  badly;  in  fact 
"what  the  U.N.  has  done  is  to  extend  the  nation- 
state  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  world,"  and  with  it 
the  doctrine  that  the  state  supersedes  the  individ- 
ual. More  recently  there  has  been  "a  steady  falling 
away  from  politically  liberal  norms,  and  the  gradual 
establishment  of  leftist  regimes  in  the  formerly 
democratic  post-colonial  states"  until  (and  here  I 
am  quoting  from  another  speech  of  the  same  peri- 
od) "in  the  United  Nations  today  there  are  in  the 
range  of  two  dozen  democracies  left.  Totalitarian 
Communist  regimes  and  assorted  ancient  and  mod- 
ern despotisms  make  up  all  the  rest.  And  nothing 
so  unites  these  nations  as  the  conviction  that  their 
success  ultimately  depends  on  our  failure."  In  addi- 
tion, the  past  twenty-five  years  have  seen  a  "massive 
regression"  to  ethnic  hatreds  and  "primitive  tribal 
passions."  Thus  Western  civilization  is  on  the  de- 
cline. 


Inflammatory  remarks 


A         pocalyptic  visions  are  not  meant  for 
/'v%        debate,  but  it  is  fair  enough  to  ask  where 
f^k      they  come  from.  In  this  country  the  De- 
cline  of  the  West  tradition  is  so  short 
that  there  is  nowhere  very  much  to  go  beyond  the 
Catholic  mission  civilizatrice  of  National  Review.  Be- 


yond that  it  comes  from  the  philosophy  of  the  puk- 
ka sahib  and  the  white  man's  burden.  Moynihan's 
statement  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  countries  did 
not  understand  the  principles  of  Western  represen- 
tative democracy  on  which  the  U.N.  was  founded 
( by  Western  experts)  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  whiff  of  grapeshot  was  all  they  under- 
stood. This  attitude — in  combination  with  the  fact 
that  the  Golden  Age  of  1919  was  a  good  deal  before 
the  decolonization  of  most  of  the  world — raises  the 
suspicion  that  "Western  liberal  democracy"  actu- 
ally means  Western  imperialism.  By  quoting  Leo 
Strauss  Moynihan  made  the  translation  himself, 
for  certainly  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  no  liberal  demo- 
crat, and  what  Strauss — thus  quoted — seemed  to 
regret  was  the  failure  of  the  LInited  States,  England, 
and  Germany  to  achieve  permanent  world  hege- 
mony. The  translation  is  confirmed  by  the  way 
Moynihan  handled  the  U.N.  debates. 

Conceivably  the  resolution  condemning  Zionism 
as  a  form  of  racism  would  never  have  been  passed 
at  the  U.N.  had  it  not  been  for  Moynihan.  Earlier 
in  the  session  a  number  of  African  countries  had 
voted  against  a  resolution  to  take  away  Israel's  seat 
at  the  U.N.  How  many  might  have  continued  to 
vote  with  Israel  and  how  many  might  have  seen  the 
Zionism  resolution  as  a  cheap  way  to  show  solidar- 
ity with  the  Arab  countries,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  certainly  the  speech  Moynihan  made  in  San 
Francisco  before  the  vote — the  speech  in  which  he 
denounced  nearly  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
as  totalitarian  regimes  or  despotisms  and  implied 
that  all  members  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  were  racists — forced  a  certain  number  of 
them  to  change  their  votes  and  to  line  up  under 
the  banner  of  anticolonialism.  Just  like  Senator 
Jackson's  denunciation  of  Soviet  policy  on  the  emi- 
gration of  Jews  in  the  context  of  Kissinger's  trade 
bill,  Moynihan's  speech  appealed  to  Americans  as 
a  principled  stand,  but  it  defeated  its  own  purpose. 

Moynihan  was  criticized  for  bad  timing  and  his 
gratuitous  slap  at  the  OAU,  but  the  faults  of  the 
speech  were  not  so  superficial.  He  chose  to  defend 
Zionism  on  quite  original  grounds:  "the  despo- 
tisms," he  said,  were  attacking  not  Zionism  but 
Israel,  and  they  were  attacking  Israel  because  it 
was  a  democracy  and  because  it  was  "one  of  the 
very  few  places,  outside  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  and  a  few  offshore  islands,  where 
Western  democratic  principles  survive." -This  line 
of  reasoning  left  him  open  to  unanswerable  ques- 
tions, such  as  why,  if  the  "despotisms"  attacked 
only  democracies,  were  they  attacking  South  Af- 
rica, and  why,  if  those  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion were  so  immoral  and  racist,  was  President 
Ford  receiving  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  at  that 
very  moment  with  all  honors  in  Washington.  The 
argument  was  neither  plausible  nor  politic.  But 
what  it  did  was  to  undercut  the  Israeli  response  to 
the  Arab  contention  that  the  Israeli  leaders  are  set- 


tier  colonialists  and  their  state  a  Western  outpost 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  total  effect  of  the  speech 
was  thus  to  isolate  Israel  even  more — along,  of 
course,  with  the  United  States. 

The  speciousness  of  Moynihan's  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  Wilsonian  tradition  showed  up  in  another 
way  in  the  context  of  an  American-sponsored  reso- 
ution  calling  for  worldwide  amnesty  for  political 
jrisoners  jailed  because  of  nonviolent  protests.  The 
:ext  of  the  resolution  was  pure  Wilsonianism,  but 
Moynihan  in  the  process  of  advocating  it  managed 
:o  turn  it  into  something  quite  else.  He  did  this  in 
oart  by  introducing  the  resolution  not  long  after  the 
resolution  on  Zionism  had  passed,  leaving  the  im- 
Dression  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  American 
ict  of  retaliation — an  impression  reinforced  by  his 
failure  to  inform  even  the  West  Europeans  before 
ntroducing  it.  Moynihan  later  admitted  that  his  tac- 
:ics  were  not  very  good;  his  arguments  for  the  reso- 
ution  were,  however,  worse.  In  his  speech  of  intro- 
luction  he  quite  properly  complained  of  the  selec- 
ive  morality  of  those  who  would  condemn  only 
South  Africa  for  holding  political  prisoners.  But 
hen  he  went  on  to  defend  the  South  African  and 
"hilean  regimes  with  fraudulent  arguments.  South 
\frica,  he  said,  at  least  has  a  free  press — an  aston- 
shing  statement,  since  the  press  that  is  somewhat 
rree  is  white  and  the  problem  in  South  Africa  is 
ipartheid.  In  defense  of  Chile  he  quoted  the  Amer- 
can  economist,  Milton  Friedman,  as  saying  that  he 
$ave  a  talk  on  political  freedom  at  a  Chilean  uni- 
versity and  criticized  the  regime  without  censor- 
hip.  This  account  of  the  Friedman  experience 
vould,  however,  do  little  to  reassure  a  dissident 
Chilean  intellectual,  since  the  United  States  helped 
he  current  regime  to  power  and  Milton  Friedman's 
]!IA-nnanced  proteges  designed  the  Draconian  eco- 
lomic  policies  of  the  present  junta. 

Moynihan  has  defended  Chile  and  South  Africa, 
n  accordance  with  the  Nixon-Ford  policy  toward 
hose  two  regimes.  The  U.S.  is  currently  selling 
mis  and  giving  large  amounts  of  aid  to  the  Chilean 
unta;  two  months  ago  it  organized  a  $33  million 
Dan  for  economic  development  through  the  World 
Jank,  against  the  votes  of  all  other  countries  repre- 
ented.  As  for  southern  Africa,  Kissinger's  1969 
National  Security  Study  Memorandum  to  Nixon 
uggested  that  the  U.S.  "maintain  public  opposi- 
ion  to  racial  repression  but  relax  political  isola- 
ion  and  economic  restrictions  on  the  white  states." 
f  this  proposal  is  not  the  basis  for  current  policy,  as 
high  officials"  now  claim,  then  that  policy  has  mys- 
sriously  coincided  with  it.  Since  1969  the  United 
tates  has  passed  a  chrome  amendment  that  permits 
le  importation  of  the  full  range  of  Rhodesian  min- 
rals — this  in  violation  of  its  obligations  under  the 
I.N.  charter — and  it  has  loosened  its  ban  on  the  sale 
f  military  hardware  to  the  white  racist  regimes.  At 
lie  U.N.  it  has  consistently  isolated  itself  in  sup- 
I  lort  of  them.  (So  much  for  Moynihan's  blocs.)  In 


the  previous  General  Assembly,  for  instance,  the 
United  States  voted  alone  with  Malawi  against  an 
otherwise  generally  endorsed  plea  for  the  release  of 
political  prisoners  in  South  Africa.  In  Angola,  of 
course,  the  U.S.  supported  the  Portuguese  colonial- 
ists until  the  very  end — at  which  point  it  made 
arrangements  with  Johannesburg  for  a  South  Afri- 
can troop  deployment  there.  And  most  recently, 
Henry  Kissinger  and  other  "high-ranking  officials" 
have  encouraged  the  white  Rhodesian  government 
to  expect  American  support  in  the  event  that  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  begin  a  large-scale  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  black  revolutionaries. 

As  U.N.  Ambassador,  Moynihan  had  of  necessity 
to  back  this  policy  (  though  questioned  on  CBS 
about  the  chrome  amendment,  he  made  no  com- 
ment, and  indeed  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of 
it).  But  he  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  insult  to 
injury.  Apropos  of  Angola  he  said  that  the  Soviet 
aim  was  to  "colonize"  Africa  with  their  "Cuban 
Gurkhas."  As  the  South  African  troops  were  at  that 
point  halfway  to  the  northern  border  of  Angola  in 
front  of  the  troops  of  an  Angolan  leader  that  the 
CIA  had  backed  for  some  fifteen  years,  the  state- 
ment had  to  sound  prejudiced,  if  not  Orwellian,  to 
black  Africans.  The  statement  would  make  sense 
only  if  the  real  audience  for  it  were  not  Africans 
but  Americans. 

A  military  move  into  southern  Africa  would  not 
contradict  the  logic  of  Moynihan's  Decline  of  the 
West  theory.  In  an  article  entitled  "How  Much 
Does  Freedom  Matter?"  in  the  Atlantic  of  July 
1975,  Moynihan  argued  that  the  Western  counter- 
offensive  should  be  a  good  deal  more  than  rhetori- 
cal. In  that  essay  he  said  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
after  Vietnam  the  "American  foreign  policy  elite" 
would  make  "any  commitment  to  freedom  abroad 
comparable  to  that  in  the  past."  For  example,,  he 
said,  the  Kennedy  Administration  had  gone  to  help 
India  against  the  Chinese  attack  in  1962:  it  had 
done  so  because  India  was  a  democracy  whose  cul- 
ture was  "in  many  essentials"  Western  and  because 
it  provided  a  "credible  alternative  to  Chinese  total- 
itarianism." But  now  the  American  foreign-policy 
elite  suffered  from  a  failure  of  nerve  and  would 
probably  not  make  the  same  commitment. 

Moynihan's  example  is  somewhat  puzzling.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Chinese  attack  on  India  in  1962 
was  more  or  less  of  a  border  skirmish,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  American  aid  to  India  had  any  in- 
fluence on  it:  the  Indians  never  won  a  battle,  and 
the  Chinese  seemed  to  stop  when  they  got  where 
they  wanted  to  go.  Second,  American  aid  to  India 
declined  during  the  Sixties  because,  in  the  case  of 
India,  the  foreign-policy  elite  had  accepted  Moyni- 
han's current  views  on  Indian  inefficiency  and  in- 
gratitude a  long  time  ago.  American  aid  was  cut 
off  entirely  in  1971,  not  because  the  foreign-policy 
elite  was  overly  cautious  about  intervention  but  be- 
cause President  Nixon  secretly  decided  to  "tilt"  in 


favor  of  Pakistan.  This  year  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion decided  to  suspend  talks  on  the  resumption  of 
development  aid  because,  as  one  State  Department 
official  said,  taking  the  words  out  of  Moynihan's 
mouth,  no  nation  "should  get  away  scot-free  with 
using  us  as  a  whipping  boy  in  its  domestic  politics 
or  in  the  United  Nations.''  Obviously,  as  in  the  case 
of  South  Korea,  pro-Americanism  is  more  important 
to  the  Administration  than  democracy  or  the  lack 
of  it. 

But  let  this  pass.  Moynihan's  Atlantic  essay  is 
clearly  an  argument  for  American  military  inter- 
vention in  the  Third  World — though  where  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  does  not  specify.  One 
frequent  Commentary  contributor,  Prof.  Robert  W. 
Tucker  (a  confirmed  isolationist  only  two  years 
ago ))  last  year  called  for  an  American  invasion  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  purpose  of  reasserting  con- 
trol over  the  oil  reserves.  In  a  subsequent  symposi- 
um of  foreign-policy  experts  the  editors  of  Com- 
mentary suggested  that  that  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea.  Moynihan  did  not  support  the  proposal— he 
could  not  in  his  role  as  Ambassador — but  as  Am- 
bassador he  did  his  job  of  defending  American  co- 
vert operations  in  Angola. 

Military  intervention  in  the  Third  World  is  the 
logic  of  Moynihan's  position,  but  so,  too,  are  other 
forms  of  confrontation.  In  his  speech  to  the  Pacem 
in  Terris  convocation  he  praised  Nixon  and  Kissin- 
ger for  their  "act  of  statecraft"  in  creating  a  dia- 
logue with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  then  defined  the 
dialogue  as  an  attempt  to  control  the  arms  race, 
making  no  mention  of  trade  agreements  or  detente 
in  other  areas  of  the  world.  Instead  he  said,  "Any 
lessened  expenditure  of  energy  on  military  tech- 
nology will  lead  to  an  increased  expenditure  on 
what  the  Communists  will  see  as  the  equally  invit- 
ing, equally  productive,  area  of  ideological  con- 
flict." And  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  even  arms- 
control  agreements  were  probably  too  risky,  for, 
"The  only  restraint  in  which  the  West  can  put 
some  confidence  is  the  tyrant's  fear  of  the  West's 
immense  military  power."  This  is  not  Kissinger's 
view  of  detente  ( or  whatever  the  new  name  for  it 
may  be  I  but  an  early  Cro-Magnon  view  of  the 
Cold  War;  in  that  it  encourages  more  spending  on 
arms,  it  is  close  to  the  Pentagon-centered  world 
view  of  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  and  former  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schlesinger. 

ON  THE  face  OF  it  Moynihan's  position  is 
a  curious  and  contradictory  one.  While 
maintaining  that  the  United  States  should 
not  have  gotten  into  the  Vietnam  war, 
Moynihan  has  advocated  all  of  the  same  tactics  that 
got  us  into  it.  Much  more  important,  he  advocates 
the  same  mind-set  that  blinded  several  administra- 
tions to  the  irrationality  of  such  a  commitment: 
paranoia  about  Communism,  cultural  chauvinism, 


manifest-destiny  mythology,  and  the  go-it-alone, 
tough-it-out  syndrome.  He  and  the  editors  of  Com- 
mentary have  held  up  the  period  of  the  Kennedy 
Inaugural  as  the  heroic  era  in  postwar  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  they,  unlike  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  time, 
hold  out  no  hope  that  the  vast  problems  of  the 
world  can  be  solved.  In  all  of  their  writings  on  for- 
eign policy  they  offer  not  one  single  constructive 
suggestion  as  to  what  the  United  States  might  do 
to,  say,  prevent  widespread  famine,  stop  the  crazy 
lurches  of  the  economic  system,  prevent  ecological 
disaster,  or  simply  keep  the  peace  and  lessen  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  The  solution  they  have  to  all 
problems  is  confrontation  and  the  threat,  or  use,  of 
military  force.  Nowhere  do  they  attempt  to  count 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  Third  W orld  down  by  force, 
and  nowhere  do  they  consider  in  any  serious  fash- 
ion what  risks  this  policy  may  pose  to  the  physical 
security  of  the  United  States. 

There  is — as  has  been  demonstrated — something 
very  attractive  to  many  Americans  about  the  Moy- 
nihan position,  and  much  of  it  has  to  do  with  feel- 
ings about  the  Vietnam  war.  For  many  Americans 
that  war  was  a  national  humiliation,  destructive  of 
the  textbook  myth  that  the  United  States  always 
wins  and  always  behaves  with  chivalry  and  altruism 
to  the  less  fortunate.  It  is  not  easy  to  admit  defeat 
by  the  small  and  the  poor,  not  easy  to  admit  that 
American  troops  could  behave  barbarously.  (Even 
after  the  soldiers  who  had  participated  in  the  My 
Lai  massacre  confessed  to  it  on  television,  polls 
showed  that  nearly  half  of  the  audience  did  not 
believe  them. )  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  admit  that 
destroying  Vietnam  in  order  to  save  it  was  a  part  of 
the  logic  of  the  war,  and  that  the  war  itself  was  not 
simply  an  error  but  a  part  of  the  logic  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  is  much  easier  to  activate  the  usu- 
al defense  mechanism  and  blame  the  defeat  and  the 
savagery  on  someone  else — on  the  Soviet  Union, 
say,  or  on  the  Third  World — and  turn  the  guilt  in- 
side out.  With  so  much  repressed  anger  involved, 
the  transference  of  blame  must  lead  to  violence. 
Moynihan's  abuse  of  the  Africans  and  the  Arabs 
in  the  United  Nations  stirred  enthusiasm  among 
some  people  in  the  same  way  as  did  President 
Ford's  decision  to  send  in  the  Marines  and  bomb 
a  Cambodian  town  instead  of  negotiating  for  the 
return  of  the  Mayaguez. 

There  is  another  attraction  in  Moynihan's  world 
view,  and  that  is  its  negation  of  the  global  crises 
that  the  American  public  discovered  in  the  Sixties: 
the  population  explosion,  the  global  food  crisis,  and 
the  threat  of  ecological  disaster  on  a  world  scale. 
It  was  much  easier  for  Americans  to  contemplate 
these  things  when  it  seemed  that  the  United  States 
would  solve  these  problems  out  of  sheer  noblesse 
oblige,  giving  advice,  and  here  and  there  alms,  to 
the  poor  countries.  It  surprised  and  angered  many 
Americans  when  the  poor  countries  were  not  grate- 
ful, when  they  started  to  make  demands.  Those  de- 


mands  for  justice  inspire  guilt,  but,  more  than  that, 
fear.  For  contrary  to  what  Moynihan  says,  the  Third 
World  countries  are  perfectly  ready  to  pollute  their 
air  and  despoil  their  landscape  in  order  to  build 
factories  and  to  create  wealth,  and  it  is  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  come  to  believe  that  global  resources 
are  limited — and,  further,  to  believe  that  wealth  is 
limited  and  there  cannot  be  enough  to  go  around. 
It  is  an  American  fear  that  economic  justice  must 
mean  a  redistribution  of  wealth.  For  some,  this  fear 
leads  to  panic,  a  desire  to  insulate  the  United  States, 
and,  as  that  is  not  possible,  to  try  to  maintain  com- 
plete dominance,  total  control — to  refuse  all  ac- 
commodation lest  the  first  concession  be  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge. 

Greed  and  terror  being  impossible  to  admit,  hy- 
pocrisy is  necessary.  A  theory  of  Western  liberal 
democracy  on  the  decline  and  under  constant  at- 
tack by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  and  barbarism 
fills  the  bill.  It  does  not  matter  that  this  theory  has 
no  bearing  on  the  real  world — that  it  cannot  explain 
the  Sino-Soviet  split,  much  less  why  the  United 
States  supports  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  royal  family 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  dictatorships  in  Korea  and 
Zaire,  the  Brazilian  junta,  the  Indonesian  junta,  et 
cetera.  For  its  function  is  not  to  explain  the  world 
but  to  justify  a  violent  reaction.  The  whole  psychol- 
ogy was  well  portrayed  in  a  genre  of  films  that 
proved  so  popular  across  the  United  States  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  plot  was  always  the  same:  the 
protagonist  has  sustained  such  an  injury — usually 
the  brutal  killing  of  his  family — that  he  is  justified 
in  abandoning  all  moral  and  legal  constraints  to 
take  revenge.  In  Death  Wish  a  New  York  architect 
decides  to  take  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  wife 
by  killing  all  the  muggers  he  can  find.  As  the  city 
seems  to  be  populated  by  muggers,  he  kills  large 
.numbers  of  them  and  then  is  made  a  hero,  rather 
:than,  as  in  the  real  world,  sent  to  jail  for  life. 


Power  politics 


w-  -ymr  y  hile  moynihan  and  other  Cornmen- 
^Bfc  /»  /  tary  contributors  cannot  be  held 
w/  X%  responsible  for  the  pathology  that 
▼  ▼  supports  their  position,  the  fact  is 
that  their  primary  concern  is  domestic  politics.  All 
of  their  foreign-policy  arguments  end  not  with 
recommendations  for  the  Administration  but  with 
discussions  of  American  politics.  Indeed,  they  usu- 
ally begin  there.  The  issue  of  Commentary  given 
over  to  a  foreign-policy  symposium  was,  for  in- 
stance, titled  "America  Now:  A  Failure  of  Nerve?" 
This  focus  is  perfectly  justifiable  since  the  grand 
lines  of  American  foreign  policy  do,  of  course, 
emerge  out  of  domestic  politics.  But  the  Decline  of 
the  West  theory  is  a  domestic  argument,  based  not 
on  an  analysis  of  the  world  situation  but  on  a 
theory  of  American  politics.  In  this  it  is  very  similar 


to  the  power-politics  argument  that  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer have  advanced  at  critical  moments  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  over  the  past  seven  years. 

Moynihan's  Commentary  piece  "The  U.S.  in  the 
Opposition"  appeared  in  March  1975,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  American-backed  governments 
in  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  were  falling  and  Kissin- 
ger was  asking  the  Congress  to  give  them  more 
military  aid.  In  private  Kissinger  maintained  the 
obvious:  that  Thieu  and  Lon  Nol  had  had  it,  and 
no  amount  of  American  military  aid  could  save 
them.  In  public  he  said  that  military  aid  was  a  ne- 
cessity since  failure  to  appropriate  it  would  under- 
mine the  "credibility"  of  all  other  American  com- 
mitments. At  stake,  he  said,  was  not  just  the  sur- 
vival of  the  two  governments  but  the  global  strat- 
egy of  deterrence;  the  outcome  in  Indochina  was 
"linked"  to  the  success  of  American  policy  else- 
where in  the  world.  In  public  he  did  not  say  just 
what  Indochina  was  "linked"  to,  but  in  private — 
that  voice  that  is  always  meant  to  be  heard — he 
said  it  was  the  Middle  East — or  in  other  words,  the 
defense  of  Israel. 

To  a  foreign  audience,  Kissinger's  linkage  of  one 
specific  failure  to  the  whole  was  not  only  useless 
but  self-destructive.  This  rhetorical  strategy  was  an 
invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  put  pressure  on 
American  positions  elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  the 
audience  Kissinger  was  addressing  was  the  Ameri- 
can public.  During  the  Angolan  crisis  this  year  he 
told  a  university  audience  that  the  United  States 
was  more  endangered  by  "our  domestic  divisions" 
than  by  our  overseas  adversaries.  "It  is  time,"  he 
said,  "that  we  recognize  that,  increasingly,  our  dif- 
ficulties abroad  are  largely  of  our  own  making." 

Calls  for  national  unity  have  come  from  most 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  in  American 
history.  But,  as  Jonathan  Schell  so  brilliantly  docu- 
ments in  The  Time  of  Illusion,  Nixon  raised  this  de- 
mand to  a  higher  power.  He  was  preoccupied  not 
with  American  successes  or  failures  abroad  but  with 
the  image  of  the  United  States  abroad — that  is,  the 
image  of  the  President  making  foreign  policy.  He, 
for  instance,  defended  his  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia on  the  grounds  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  the 
United  States  (really,  the  President)  would  look 
like  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  With  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  credibility 
he  was  referring  to  the  shadow  world  of  nuclear 
strategists  who  deal  in  weapons  that  cannot  be  used. 
His  concern,  it  appeared,  was  that  if  the  Soviets 
found  American  will  (that  is,  American  support 
for  the  President  )  to  be  wanting  in  Indochina,  they 
would  automatically  question  it  when  it  came  to  the 
most  essential  issue  of  American  security:  the 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  to  prevent  an  attack  on 
the  United  States.  The  logical  terminus  of  this  ar- 
gument was  that  Congress  and  the  American  public 
had  to  support  all  Presidential  ventures,  even  those 
they  disapproved  of  on  their  own  merits,  so  as  to 
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prevent  a  nuclear  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Quite  clearly  this  credibility  theory  was  an  argu- 
ment for  the  dictatorship  of  the  Executive  in  for- 
eign policy.  More  than  that,  it  is  an  argument  for 
the  end  of  any  foreign-policy  debate  and,  since 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  are  now  so  thickly 
interwoven,  the  end  of  most  features  of  democracy 
in  America.  But  are  we  then  doomed?  The  theory 
has  persuaded  some,  since  it  cannot — being  a  psy- 
chological argument — really  be  disproved.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  proved  either,  so  the  real 
question  is  probably  whether  Nixon  or  Kissinger 
believed  in  it.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  psycho- 
analyze Nixon  for  the  thirty-fifth  time  to  discover 
the  answer.  For  Kissinger  proclaimed  the  theory  on 
two  occasions  when  the  game  was  already  lost  and 
when,  to  hear  him  talk,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
very  soon  register  the  fact  that  the  American  will 
was  not  credible.  Had  he  believed  his  own  theory, 
he  would  not  have  been  giving  speeches  but  digging 
an  air-raid  shelter.  What  Kissinger  was  actually 
doing  on  both  occasions  was  quite  cynically  blam- 
ing Congress  not  just  for  the  failure  of  his  own 
doomed-to-failure  policies  but  for  the  subversion  of 
American  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  In  particular 
he  was  threatening  the  American  supporters  of 
Israel  by  crying  wolf;  he  was  asking  them  to  reverse 
their  own  priorities. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  WEST  THEORY  runs 
along  the  same  lines;  it  is  the  moral 
and  ideological  half  of  the  credibility  ar- 
gument. The  connection  between  the  two 
is  in  the  notion  that  the  world  is  a  seamless  web 
and  every  conflict  a  microcosm.  For  Moynihan, 
apparently,  the  world  is  a  field  on  which  the  forces 
of  light  and  darkness  do  battle  with  one  another. 
Since  the  forces  of  liberalism  are  historically  on  the 
decline,  the  United  States  risks  becoming  as  lonely 
as  the  last  mastodon.  Where  Moynihan  differs  from 
Spengler  is  that  he  does  not  think  the  game  is  lost. 
As  he  put  it  in  his  Pacem  in  Terris  speech  last  Oc- 
tober, "As  the  lights  go  out  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  shine  all  the  brighter  here.  .  .  .  We  have  short- 
ened outlines.  .  .  .  [we  will]  in  the  end  defend  our- 
selves successfully."  When  and  where?  Well,  per- 
haps everywhere  at  once,  for  the  beauty  of  this  the- 
ory, as  of  the  credibility  argument,  is  its  plasticity. 
Any  conflict,  however  small  and  however  unrelat- 
ed to  other  American  interests,  symbolizes  the 
worldwide  conflict  and  constitutes  a  test  of  the 
American  will.  A  failure  to  win  in,  say,  Angola — or 
even  in  some  hypothetical  conflict — may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  "failure  of  nerve"  with  respect  to  all 
commitments,  including  that  to  nuclear  deterrence, 
and  thus  tip  the  balance  for  good.  The  Decline  of 
the  West,  in  other  words,  begins  at  home.  And  so, 
for  Moynihan  as  for  Kissinger,  it  is  necessary  to 
support  the  President  in  everything  he  does — unless, 


of  course,  he  too  experiences  a  "failure  of  nerve." 

"Failure  of  nerve" — or  simply  "will" — has  be- 
come a  very  popular  phrase  in  Washington  lately. 
It  has  been  used  by  Secretary  Kissinger,  President 
Ford,  former  Defense  Secretary  James  Schlesinger, 
and  the  current  CIA  director,  George  Bush,  among 
others.  Sometimes  it  occurs  with  reference  to  a  spe- 
cific conflict;  often  it  is  used  without  context.  But 
this  is  just  name-calling  of  a  rather  primitive  vari- 
ety. Writing  about  India  in  the  Atlantic  last  year, 
Moynihan  said  that  the  United  States  risked  "an 
accommodation  to  totalitarianism  without  prece- 
dent in  our  history";  elsewhere  he  and  other  Com- 
mentary writers  have  used  the  ultimate  symbol  of 
appeasement:  Munich.  He  has  analyzed  this  domes- 
tic phenomenon  at  some  length  and  located  the  rea- 
son and  cause  behind  it.  When  the  pieces  of  his 
argument  are  assembled,  the  result  is  the  most  vio- 
lent attack  on  the  liberals  '  not  to  mention  the  Left) 
since  the  days  of  Joseph  McCarthy  and,  quite  spe- 
cifically, an  argument  against  the  democratic  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy. 

In  his  Pacem  in  Terris  speech  Moynihan  outlined 
this  argument,  describing  what  he  said  were  the 
influences  in  this  country  that  now  make  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  Lnited  States  to  respond  to  Commu- 
nist aggression.  In  the  first  place,  the  "confident 
and  coherent  *  elite  that  has  controlled  foreign  pol- 
icy since  World  "\~\  ar  II  suffered  defeat  in  \  ietnam; 
this  elite  tried  to  transfer  the  blame  for  the  war 
upon  the  working  class,  but  failed  because  it  was 
assaulted  from  within — by  its  own  children.  As  a 
result  of  this  assault  it  became — as  Saul  Bellow 
says  very  clearly  in  Mr.  Sammler's  Planet — an  elite 
that  could  not  defend  itself.  There  was  a  general 
decline  in  authority.  Though  this  decline — this  de- 
moralization— has  put  us  in  a  situation  of  some 
danger,  it  is  probably  temporary  and  will  disappear 
with  "time  and  the  circulation  of  elites."  The  sec- 
ond, and  longer-term,  influence  is  "the  superior 
capacity  of  a  Marxist  argument  to  induce  guilt  in 
a  liberal  society.  This  guilt  is  a  "weapon  which  our 
adversaries  contrive  to  have  us  use  against  our- 
selves," and  it  is  particularly  effective  in  influenc- 
ing our  dealings  with  the  Third  World.  ~\\  e  see  our- 
selves as  exploitive,  and  this  guilt  induces  self- 
hatred,  fear,  and  "the  psychological  mechanism  of 
identification  with  the  aggressor."  We  are,  Moyni- 
han seems  to  be  saying,  a  nation  of  Patty  Hearsts. 

This  "liberal  guilt"  argument  is,  of  course,  not 
original  to  Moynihan.  Used  for  a  long  time  by  con- 
servatives alone,  it  has  recently  become  popular 
with  Commentary  writers,  who  have  used  it  to  ex- 
plain almost  all  positions  to  the  left  of  theirs.  As  a 
device  it  is  as  useful  as  Reynolds  Wrap,  since  it 
can  cover  up  the  facts  of  almost  any  problem  from 
Third  World  poverty  to  busing  and  pack  them 
away  as  a  neurotic  illusion.  And  to  the  extent  that 
the  reader  may  actually  be  feeling  guilty,  it  offers 
instant  relief.  Moynihan  does  not,  however,  use 


this  argument  consistently.  Perhaps  he  feels  that  the 
people  he  is  attacking  do  not  all  have  the  high  so- 
cial consciousness  of  Commentary  readers.  In  any 
case,  he  often  dispenses  with  the  psychological  ar- 
gument to  pin  the  blame  directly  on  Marxism  and/ 
or  liberal  education. 

Moynihan  has  never  named  any  individual  suf- 
ferers from  nerve  failure,  Marxism  or  guilt,  but  he 
has  named  groups.  The  private  enemies  list  that  he 
has  compiled  since  the  beginning  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  includes  the  New  Left,  the  liberal 
press,  and  the  State  Department,  as  well  as  '"the 
foreign -policy  elite."  For  him  the  root  of  all  evil 
lies  in  the  universities  and  has  its  beginnings  in  the 
Sixties,  when  Marxism  returned  to  the  campus  in  a 
"vulgarized  but  appallingly  virulent  form."  The 
politicized  student  bodies  with  their  tactics  of  "or- 
ganized violence  and  deception"  drowned  out  the 
voices  of  the  social  democrats,  pressured  university 
administrations  to  curtail  intellectual  freedom,  and 
forced  them  into  the  position  of  standing  for  "the 
humiliation  of  traditional  America."  (For  Moyni- 
han the  New  Left  is  not  simply  Marxist  but  Stalinist 
which  is  something  like  calling  Stalin  an  anarchist, 
as  some  people  did  when  that  was  a  nastier  word.) 

In  an  article  titled  "The  Presidency  and  the 
'Press"  {Commentary,  1971)  Moynihan  argued  that 
the  rising  social  status  of  journalism — i.e.,  the  re- 
cruitment of  Ivy  Leaguers  into  what  had  been  a 
working-class  profession — made  the  press  "more 
and  more  influenced  by  attitudes  genuinely  hostile 
to  American  society  and  the  American  govern- 
ment." Furthermore  (for  Moynihan  is  not  one  to 
notice  tautology )  the  readership  of  the  two  most 
influential  newspapers  reporting  on  the  Presidency 
— the  Neiv  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post — 
is  disproportionately  well  educated  and  liberal  and 
therefore  sets  a  "tone  of  pervasive  dissatisfaction 
with  the  performance  of  the  national  government." 
Then,  too,  according  to  Moynihan,  Washington 
journalists  "depend  heavily  on  more  or  less  clan- 
destine information  from  the  federal  bureaucracies" 
(also,  it  turns  out,  staffed  with  the  well-educated) 
that  are  "frequently  and  sometimes  routinely  an- 
tagonistic to  Presidential  interests" — even  on  occa- 
sion to  the  point  of  "disloyalty  to  the  President."  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  the  article  concludes,  that  the  owners 
and  editors  of  newspapers  will  give  more  thought 
to  "just  how  much  elitist  criticism  is  good  for  a 
democracy." 

The  article  on  the  press  appeared  in  the  heyday 
of  Spiro  Agnew,  when  the  "effete  snobs"  of  the 
Eastern  press  were  under  pressure  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  working,  illegally,  at  the  behest  of  the 
White  House.  Moynihan  has  not  theorized  about  the 
press  since  then.  But  in  spite  of  the  current  specta- 
cle of  college  students  herding  docilely  into  law 
and  medical  schools  he  has  continued  to  complain 
of  shrill  voices  of  protest  in  his  ears  and  to  criti- 


cize the  foreign  service  on  the  basis  that,  since  its 
recruits  come  from  the  universities  and  from  a  "de- 
moralized business  class,"  they  cannot  "present  the 
American  case"  to  the  world. 


The  evils  of  dissent 


"W"  N  making  these  arguments  Moynihan  is 
■  clearly  trying  to  set  himself  up  as  the  de- 
fender of  working-class  interests  and  values 
against  those  of  the  Marxist-tainted  American 
elite.  But  his  working-class  social  democrats  sound 
remarkably  like  Nixon's  silent  majority — which,  ac- 
cording to  Nixon,  favored  the  Vietnam  war.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  great  expansion  of  the  universi- 
ties in  the  Sixties,  large  numbers  of  college  students 
came,  for  the  first  time,  from  every  economic  class, 
and  the  New  Left  comprised  the  entire  social  spec- 
trum. Finally,  Moynihan's  identification  with  labor 
has  not  prevented  him  from  championing  the  multi- 
national corporations,  whose  efficiency  consists 
largely  in  their  ability  to  export  jobs  from  the 
United  States  to  lower-cost  labor  markets  and  to 
pay  taxes  wherever  they  choose.  (And  if  this  busi- 
ness elite  is  demoralized,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  but  because  of  recent  exposures  of 
illegal  campaign  contributions  and  the  bribery  of 
top  officials  in  other  countries. )  To  look  once  again 
at  Moynihan's  "elite"  is  to  see  that  it  is  defined  not 
by  wealth  or  power  but,  tautologically,  by  its  left  or 
liberal  opinions.  Certainly  his  nerveless  "foreign- 
policy  elite"  does  not  seem  to  include  Presidents 
Nixon  or  Ford,  Secretary  Kissinger  (although  he 
may  yet  become  a  victim  of  the  Right),  the  former 
Defense  Secretary,  or  the  present  CIA  director,  all 
of  whom  complain  about  "failure  of  will."  Moyni- 
han's "liberal  democracy" — now  so  much  on  the 
decline — in  fact  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  pow- 
er of  the  large  corporations,  organized  labor  as 
represented  by  George  Meany,  and  the  authority  of 
Nixon  or  Ford  as  President. 

For  Moynihan  the  real  crime  of  the  elite  was  not 
in  making  the  war  but  in  letting  itself  be  defeated 
— thus  bringing  about  a  "decline  in  authority." 
The  logic  of  this  argument  is  that  the  authority  of 
the  elite — or,  rather,  of  the  President — should  not 
have  been  challenged,  since  the  consequences  were 
so  disastrous.  Dissent,  in  other  words,  is  a  bad 
thing,  even  though  without  it  we  would  still  be  at 
war  in  Vietnam.  Here,  of  course,  is  the  parallel  to 
the  Nixon  argument. 

Hostility  to  dissent  and  to  democracy  is  often 
merely  implicit  in  Moynihan's  writing,  but  it  is 
explicit  in  the  writing  of  many  neoconservatives. 
Indeed,  the  decline  of  authority-end  of  liberalism 
theme  is  perhaps  the  major  thread  connecting  their 
polemics.  The  Bicentennial  issue  of  The  Public  In- 
terest (with  an  introduction  by  Moynihan)  is,  for 
instance,  given  over  to  a  general  mourning  for  the 


passage  of  authority.  In  this  issue  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton finds  the  country  almost  ungovernable  because 
of  the  "excess  of  democracy"  that  appeared  in  the 
Sixties;  Irving  Kristol  warns  that  if  the  big  corpor- 
ations cannot  stand  up  to  pressures  for  nationaliza- 
tion, liberal  democracy  will  die  with  them;  Seymour 
Martin  Lipset  complains  that  political  movements 
outside  the  two-party  system  have  made  the  coun- 
try unmanageable;  Daniel  Bell  also  bemoans  the 
decline  of  the  old  party  coalitions  and  the  rise  of 
issue  politics;  Robert  Nisbet  says  that  "mass  popu- 
lism" has  brought  us  to  a  "twilight  age  of  govern- 
ment, one  in  which  the  loss  of  confidence  in  politi- 
cal institutions  is  matched  by  the  erosion  of  tradi- 
tional authority"  in  the  social  fabric. 

Interestingly,  none  of  the  authors  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Daniel  Bell,  who  gives  it  a  passing  refer- 
ence) seems  to  think  that  the  people  who  brought 
us  the  Vietnam  war,  Watergate,  plots  to  assassinate 
heads  of  state,  and  large-scale  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, among  other  things,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  loss  of  public  faith  in  government  and  big  busi- 
ness. For  them  the  investigations  and  the  protest 
movements  are  not  the  response  to  an  outrage  but 
the  outrage  itself.  As  they  describe  it,  this  "mass 
populism"  has  either  sprung  full-blown  out  of  the 
head  of  the  American  national  character,  or  it  is  a 
disease  of  democracy,  a  "distemper,"  as  Hunting- 
ton puts  it,  that  arises  naturally  as  a  result  of  his- 
torical forces  and  will  probably  end  by  killing  it. 
Their  argument  is  not  properly  a  conservative  one, 
for  though  they  attack  the  power  of  the  courts  and 
the  federal  bureaucracy,  they  do  not  recommend 
free  enterprise  to  large  government-subsidized  cor- 
porations or  attack  big  government  in  the  form  of 
the  Pentagon,  the  CIA,  and  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  effect,  they  are  aligning  themselves  with 
Nixon  and  against  all  the  political  forces  that  it 
took  to  compel  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  well 
as  to  the  civil  and  criminal  code.  G.  Gordon  Liddy, 
after  all,  performed  the  Watergate  burglary  because 
he  felt  the  West  was  in  decline. 

Moynihan's  special  and  general  theories  of  for- 
eign policy  have  exact  parallels  in  the  positions  that 
he  and  other  neoconservatives  have  taken  on  do- 
mestic affairs.  The  British  Fabian  thesis,  for  in- 
stance, parallels  his  argument  about  the  effect  of 
Marxism  on  a  liberal  society;  his  polemics  on 
Third  World  poverty  parallel  his  new  view  that 
egalitarianism  is  dangerous  to  political  liberty  and 
therefore  the  state  should  not  meddle  with  poverty. 
The  Decline  of  Western  Civilization  abroad  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  decline  of  liberalism  at  home. 
(One  of  Moynihan's  new  views  is  that  the  only 
achievement  of  the  liberal  social  programs  of  the 
Sixties  was  to  raise  expectations  overly  and  thus 
to  destroy  civic  peace.)  Barbarism  in  the  Third 
World  is  matched  by  barbarism  among  the  students 
and  the  decline  of  all  civilized  authority.  In  this 
connection  Moynihan's  reference  to  Mr.  Sammlers 


Planet  is  an  interesting  one  since  Bellow's  central 
symbol  of  the  decline  of  civilization  is  the  appear- 
ance before  Mr.  Sammler  of  a  large  black  man  who 
unaccountably  exposes  his  huge  penis.  The  vision 
is  as  total  as  that  of  Nixon  who  saw  himself  as  a 
"pitiful,  helpless  giant"  and  had  to  make  foreign 
wars  and  incite  student  riots  in  order  to  prove  his 
own  power.  Moynihan  is  rather  more  hysterical 
than  his  colleagues  about  this  "mounting  chaos." 
But  others  on  the  New  Right — most  recently  Daniel 
Bell  in  his  Cultural  Contradictions  of  Capitalism — 
have  complained  about  permissiveness,  the  decline 
of  American  values,  and  the  breakdown  in  the  social 
order.  Among  those  who  have  for  so  long  seen 
themselves  as  guardians  of  the  culture  there  is  now 
a  kind  of  siege  mentality,  a  sense  of  beleaguerment 
by  the  mounting  forces  of  chaos. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Moynihan  and 
his  colleagues  believe  that  the  culture  is  threatened. 
If  they  do,  they  are  not  alone,  for  many  Americans 
have  been  similarly  frightened  by  the  riots,  student 
strikes,  increased  urban  crime,  racial  troubles,  and 
counterculture  manifestations  of  the  past  decade. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  express  dismay  and  to  look 
for  conservative  solutions,  and  another  to  project 
those  fears  onto  the  Third  World  without  even  look- 
ing to  see  what  is  out  there.  And  it  is  yet  a  third 
to  maintain  that,  because  the  foreign-policy  elite, 
or  somebody,  has  not  responded  violently  to  these 
fear  images,  this  is  proof  of  failure  of  nerve,  creep- 
ing Marxism,  and  the  end  of  democracy  at  home. 
This  was  the  course  followed  by  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, and  later  by  Rep.  Richard  Nixon  in  the 
1950s  when  he  joined  those  who  maintained  that 
the  "loss  of  China"  was  "proof"  of  domestic  sub- 
version. Nixon  had  no  real  interest  in  the  Chinese 
at  the  time,  and  thus  it  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising 
that  he  has  ended  by  dining  exclusively  with  the 
people  to  whom  we  lost  China.  Given  the  extent 
of  Moynihan's  ignorance  about  world  affairs,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  he  has  any  more  interest  in  the 
Chileans  or  the  Soviets  or  the  Vietnamese,  or  even 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  than  Nixon  had  in  the 
Chinese.  But  whether  he  is  interested  in  foreigners 
or  not,  what  he  has  done  is  to  recreate  the  McCar- 
thyite  attack.  He  has  tried  to  shift  the  blame  for  the 
war  from  the  people  who  made  it — all  his  old  em- 
ployers and  his  candidate  for  1976,  Henry  Jackson 
— onto  the  people  who  opposed  it.  He  and  others 
are  finally  creating  a  right-wing  backlash,  the 
threat  of  which  Kissinger  gave  as  a  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  war.  Now  that  the  war  is  finally  over, 
Moynihan  is  preparing  the  ground  for  another  one. 
He  is  not  himself  a  McCarthy — and  Marx  may  be 
right  that  history  repeats  itself  only  as  farce — but 
he  has  accused  several  groups  in  this  country  of 
something  approaching  treason.  If  the  reaction  de- 
velops, and  becomes  similarly  destructive  to  Amer- 
ican national  interests  abroad  and  political  liberty 
at  home,  Moynihan  will  bear  some  responsibility.  □ 


You  can  tell  a  lot  about  an  individual  by  what  he  pours  into  his  glass. 


George  Plimpton 


They  also  serve  who  only  sit  and  wait 
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JUST  ABOUT  the  BEST  thing  in  baseball 
is  the  bullpen.  It  bears  this  high  esteem 
(for  me,  at  least)  largely  because  of 
its  function — it  sends  out  people  in 
moments  of  considerable  crisis  to  try  to  put 
things  right,  to  repair  a  damaged  inning.  No 
other  sport  comes  to  mind  which  has  such  a 
splendid  institution.  The  bullpen  not  only  func- 
tions at  moments  of  great  stress,  but  does  so  in 
a  highly  dramatic  way,  with  plenty  of  time 
available  for  a  witness  to  absorb  and  relish  what 
is  going  on. 

The  first  indication  of  the  drama  to  come 
(the  initial  twitch  of  a  curtain  about  to  part) 
is  the  appearance  of  the  manager  at  the  top 
of  the  dugout  steps;  he  peers  out  at  the  trou- 
bled pitcher  from  under  the  long  bill  of  his 
cap.  If  he  comes  onto  the  field,  an  elaborate  pro- 
cedure begins  which  is  so  time-honored  that 
each  part  of  the  process,  however  inconse- 
quential, adds  to  the  significance  of  the  spec- 
tacle. Even  the  contours  of  the  pitching  mound 
seem  to  assist  the  drama  of  a  pitching  change. 
The  manager  adjusts  his  stride  to  stalk  up  to 
the  top  to  join  the  pitcher  and  his  catcher; 
aloft,  he  bends  forward  in  consultation;  his 
hand  reaches  for  the  ball.  If  the  pitcher  has 
done  honorably,  he  stands  up  there  with  the 
manager  for  a  while,  and  he  may  get  a  con- 
gratulatory, if  slightly  perfunctory  pat  on  the 
rear  before  he  half-trots  down  the  incline  of 
the  mound  and  strides  across  the  infield  grass 
for  the  dugout.  If  not,  if  he  has  given  up  a  rash 
of  hits,  he  is  studiously  ignored  by  both  the 
catcher  and  the  manager,  and  he  is  likely  to 
stare  gloomily  at  the  toes  of  his  baseball  shoes 
until  the  manager  asks  for  the  ball;  he  leaves 
abruptly  for  the  dugout. 

Sometimes  pitchers  have  refused  to  give  up 


the  ball.  Perhaps  the  most  legendary  confron 
tation  was  made  by  Carl  Mays  of  the  Re< 
Sox,  who  not  only  threw  the  ball  into  the  stand 
rather  than  give  it  up  to  his  manager,  Georg< 
Tweedy  Stallings,  but  jumped  the  club  an( 
vowed  he  would  never  pitch  for  Boston  again 
He  was  suspended,  of  course,  and  eventually 
ended  up  with  the  Yankees  and  his  tragic  con 
frontation  with  Roy  Chapman,  who  stood  par' 
alyzed  at  the  plate  on  a  summer  day  in  192( 
and  was  killed  by  a  fast  ball  off  Mays's  swift 
swooping,  subterranean  delivery. 

Usually,  of  course,  a  pitching  change  is  ef 
fected  with  no  more  recalcitrance  than  a  soui 
look.  After  all,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  will 
someone  coming  in  from  the  bullpen  on  ordei 
from  the  manager  it  is  going  to  get  very  crowd 
ed  out  there  on  the  pitcher's  mound  if  someonf 
doesn't  leave. 

When  the  bullpen  gates  open,  just  abou 
everyone  in  the  ball  park  peers  across  to  watcl 
the  relief  pitcher  step  out  of  the  enclosure.  Ht 
used  to  come  to  the  pitcher's  mound  by  foot 
his  warm-up  jacket  hung  loosely  off  his  pitch 
ing  shoulder,  walking  with  the  slow  stride  of  £ 
man  with  a  lot  on  his  mind,  and  sometimes  ht 
had  a  word  to  say  as  he  passed  one  of  his  out 
fielders,  and  you  could  see  him  look  back  up  ai 
the  scoreboard  to  check  what  the  situation  was: 
he  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  there  was  plent) 
of  time  to  sit  there  and  relish  the  awful  respon 
sibility  facing  this  man.  Nowadays,  the  pitchei 
travels  from  the  bullpen  in  a  mechanical  con 
veyance  I  back  in  1960  all  the  parks  were  sup- 
plied with  electric  golf  carts  shaped  like  base-; 
ball  caps  ) ,  and  some  of  his  dignity — the  sense 
of  being  the  lone  warrior  sent  to  patch  things  up 
— is  obviously  diminished  by  being  driven  to 
the  mound  in  this  monstrous  toylike  gadget. 
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itting  next  to  the  driver  with  his  glove  in  his 
ip  like  a  rather  embarrassed  guest  being  de- 
vered  up  to  a  fancy-dress  party. 

Almost  all  the  clubs  use  golf  carts  now.  An 
xception  was  the  Atlanta  Braves,  which  once 
sed  a  1929  Model  A  Ford  equipped  with  a 
lodern  283  Chevelle  engine  so  that  the  chances 
f  stalling  or  breaking  down  on  its  way  to  the 
lound  are  minimal.  Its  driver  was  the  Braves' 
lascot,  Chief  Nock-A-Homa,  an  Ottawa-Chip- 
ewa  Indian  whose  true  name  is  Levi  Walker, 
le  spent  the  game  in  his  Indian  regalia  sitting 
1  a  semilotus  position  in  the  doorway  of  an 
ithentic-looking  tepee  set  in  the  home  bull- 
en  behind  a  wire  fence  in  deep  left  field,  oc- 
isionally  getting  up  to  give  a  war  whoop  or 
vo,  and  when  the  signal  came  for  a  relief 
itcher  to  be  brought  in,  he  hopped  into  the 
[odel  A,  which  was  kept  in  an  alley  next  to  the 
illpen,  and  started  out  for  the  mound  with  his 
itcher.  A  few  years  back  someone  from  the 
raves'  bullpen  crew  put  a  smoke  bomb  under 
le  Ford's  hood — perhaps  a  pitcher  taking  um- 
rage  at  the  mechanical  age  encroaching  on  the 
aditions  of  baseball — and  the  device  went  off 
ist  as  the  cart  approached  the  infield,  envelop- 
ig  it  in  such  a  thick  cloud  that  Nock-A-Homa 
st  his  bearings  and  revolved  a  number  of 
mes  in  a  tight  circle  before  he  could  get  him- 
;lf  straightened  out. 

Some  pitchers  refuse  to  use  the  cart.  Clay 


Carroll  of  the  Reds  comes  out  of  the  bullpen 
first  at  a  slow  amble,  then  he  strides  off  with  in- 
creasing speed,  breaking  into  a  trot,  and  then 
finally  into  a  run,  a  habit  he  has  cultivated  over 
the  years  to  get  his  adrenaline  going  so  that 
when  he  reaches  the  pitcher's  mound  he  feels 
revved  up  to  full  pitch.  His  teammates  have 
speculated  that  a  long  approach,  such  as  the 
great  distance  between  the  bullpen  and  the 
pitcher's  mound  in  Milwaukee,  would  get  Car- 
roll moving  at  such  a  clip  that,  unable  to  stop, 
he  would  bowl  over  his  manager  and  catcher 
standing  on  the  pitcher's  mound  and  finally 
fetch  up  in  a  tumble  in  the  dugout  beyond. 

Assorted  shenanigans 

o  one,  much  less  the  pitcher  out 
there,  knows  quite  why  a  bullpen  is 
called  as  it  is.  One  of  the  accepted 
theories  is  that  the  term  is  derived 
from  the  many  Bull  Durham  tobacco  signboards 
erected  out  beyond  the  outfield  fences  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  1909  the  tobacco  com- 
pany put  up  150  of  these  signs  in  baseball 
parks,  the  advertisements  dominated  by  a  large 
peaceful-looking  domestic  bull.  Local  merchants 
would  pay  up  to  $50  if  a  batter  could  hit  the 
bull  on  the  fly.  Relief  pitchers  warmed  up  under 
or  behind  the  sign,  in  an  area  many  authorities 


: 


"Nowadays,  the 
pitcher  travels 
from  the 
bullpen  in  a 
mechanical 
conveyance, 
and  some  of  his 
dignity — the 
sense  of  being 
the  lone  war- 
rior sent  to 
patch  things  up 
— is  obvious- 
ly diminished." 


>b  Adelman 
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George  Plimpton    believe  began  to  be  called  the  '"bullpen." 

Others  suspect  the  word  is  lifted  from  the 
prison  term  for  the  detention  area  where  de- 
fendants waited  until  they  stood  trial,  an  ac- 
curate enough  description  of  the  life  cycle  of 
a  relief  pitcher.  Yet  another  theory  suggests  that 
the  bullpen  was  originally  the  area  where  fans 
were  herded  behind  ropes,  where  they  had  to 
wait  until  an  inning  was  over  before  being 
seated. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  geographical  and 
physical  proportions  of  major-league  bullpens 
have  remained  as  varied  as  the  notions  of  their 
beginnings.  Some  are  set  such  a  distance  from 
home  plate  that  one  wonders  if  the  architect  had 
those  Bull  Durham  signs  in  mind  when  he  de- 
signed the  ball  park.  Milwaukee's  are  360  feet 
from  home  plate.  Detroit's  are  not  only  a  long 
home-run  shot  away  from  the  infield,  but  they 
are  sunk  into  the  ground  so  that  the  players  peer 
out  through  a  wire  fence  at  ground  level  like  a 
row  of  prairie  dogs,  an  odd  sight  that  once 
prompted  Hubert  Humphrey  to  say  that  he  felt 
the  premises  were  "inhuman."  Players  agree. 
They  speak  of  Detroit's  dugouts  being  sunk  into 
a  type  of  "bog" — invariably  damp,  and  infest- 
ed with  so  many  mosquitoes  on  warm  summer 
nights  that  an  essential  piece  of  equipment  to 
carry  out  there  along  with  the  ball  bag  is  an 
aerosol  can  of  bug  spray.  Shea  Stadium  in 
New  1  ork  has  a  sheet  of  plastic  set  in  the  outfield 
fence  for  the  players  to  watch  the  game  through, 
but  it  is  scraped  with  graffiti,  and  spike  marks 
from  players  tilting  back  and  putting  their  feet 
up.  Squinting  through  the  maze  of  marks  has 
been  compared  to  the  view  someone  would  get 
who  is  troubled  with  cataracts. 

Just  before  the  opening  game  of  the  1975 
World  Series  between  the  Red  Sox  and  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  I  went  out  and  took  a  look  at 
the  bullpens  in  Boston's  Fenway  Park  to  get  a 
sense  of  what  such  premises  are  like.  Both  bull- 
pens  are  situated  in  right  and  right-center  behind 
a  fence  painted  pale  municipal  green  and  pad- 
ded to  keep  the  outfielders  from  damaging 
themselves  against  it.  The  fence  is  just  the  right 
height  for  the  relievers  to  lean  against,  their 
arms  crossed  at  shoulder  height;  they  look  out 
on  the  field  of  play  like  passengers  at  a  ship  s 
rail.  The  two  bullpens  are  separated  by  a  wire 
fence  that  the  management  had  blocked  in  and 
raised  a  few  years  back  so  that  the  opposing 
teams  would  not  get  to  fraternizing  over  it  like 
housewives.  Behind  the  bullpens  are  the  bleach- 
ers, and  the  crowd  leaning  over  the  fence  and 
calling  down  when  the  players  come  out,  estab- 
lishing the  type  of  contact  with  the  fan,  even  if 
it  is  good-natured  acrimony,  that  the  players 
seem  to  miss  if  they  do  not  have  it  at  hand. 
The  Boston  bleachers  are  raucous  and  livelv. 


permeated  with  such  a  spirit  of  carnival  tha 
spectators  often  choose  to  sit  there  and  get  bat 
tered  with  sensations  rather  than  bask  in  th< 
more  sedate  surroundings  of  the  grandstand 
The  bullpens  being  directly  in  front  of  th< 
bleachers,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  it 
personnel.  On  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago 
Roger  Moret,  a  spindly  Puerto  Rican  pitche 
who  looks  like  an  elongated  street  waif,  tool 
off  his  cap  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hung  fron 
his  fingers  like  a  beggar's,  and  almost  SI; 
in  coins  was  immediately  flung  down  at  hin 
from  the  bleachers. 

Those  ballplayers  who  shun  the  public  atten 
tion  of  the  Boston  bleacherites  can  sit  up  out  o 
sight  under  the  roof  of  the  shed  that  runs  th 
length  of  the  bullpen  bench.  But  there  is  a  small 
slotlike  space  between  the  back  edge  of  th 
roof  and  the  bleacher  wall  through  which  thl 
fans  drop  programs  thev  hope  the  ballplaver 
will  sign,  or  birthday  cards,  or  tokens  of  thei 
esteem,  or  packages  of  food,  or  whispered  re 
quests  for  so-and-so  to  step  out  from  under  th 
shelter  to  be  photographed,  so  that  as  the  pla) 
ers  sit  on  the  bench  there  is  a  constant  serai 
bling  around  just  behind  their  heads,  like  jack 
daws  busy  in  the  thatch  of  a  roof. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  bench  is  the  drink 
ing  fountain.  It  works  with  a  slight  hum.  Nes 
to  it,  up  against  the  wall,  is  the  bullpen  phon 
— the  direct-line  link  with  management  fa 
across  the  grass  in  the  distant  dugout  an 
through  which  the  orders  come  <  "Okay,  get  sc 
and-so  up").  Once,  during  last  years  ^  orl 
Series.  I  was  looking  around  before  a  gamt 
and  I  lifted  the  phone  off  the  set  to  see  whe 
would  happen:  almost  immediately  a  voice  ar 
swered  from  the  Reds"  dugout. 

"Yeah?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  surprised. 

"Hello.  Yeah?" 

"Who's  this?"'  I  asked. 

"Jack  Billingham."  The  voice  sounded  test) 
He  was  one  of  the  Reds'  first-rank  pitcher 

"No  kidding!"  I  said,  like  a  kid  reachin 
for  his  autograph  book. 

"Well,  who  the  hell's  this?'''  he  asked. 

"Just  checking,"  I  said  vaguely.  "Keep  it  up. 
I  hung  up  the  phone,  crouching  down  in  m 
embarrassment,  so  that  if  Billingham  happene 
to  look  out  of  the  Reds'  dugout  toward  the  bul 
pen  he  would  probably  only  see  an  arm  read 
ing  up,  poking  at  the  hook  on  the  wall  phor 
to  put  the  receiver  back  on. 

Each  bullpen  has  its  sentry-box-like  latriD 
down  beyond  the  water  fountain.  Not  muc 
there.  No  graffiti  on  the  wall.  Four  rolls  of  toil* 
paper  on  a  stick.  Twenty  or  thirty  cigarette) 
mashed  flat  into  the  dirt  floor.  Earlier  that  sun 
mer.  when  the  Oakland  As  were  in  Boston,  or 
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Life  Insurance: 
How  much  is  enough? 


There  is  no  absolute 
answer.  Rules  of  thumb  that  call  for 
insurance  equal  to  four  or  five  times 
your  annual  income  are  helpful.  But 
there  are  better  ways  to  estimate 
your  needs,  using  general  guidelines 
based  on  the  experience  of  many 
families. 

^Widows  Blackout" 
and  other  critical  periods. 

For  example,  if  you're  a 
family  man,  ask  yourself  how  much 
it  would  take  to  see  your  family 
through  these  critical  periods: 

First,  the  years  before  your 
youngest  child  reaches  18.  Your 
family  would  need  approximately 
two-thirds  of  your  present  income. 
During  this  period  your  widow  and 
children  would  usually  be  covered  by 
Social  Security,  but  insurance  should 
make  up  the  difference  necessary  to 
maintain  your  family's  present 
standard  of  living. 

Next  come  the  years 
known  as  "widow's  blackout'.'  Now 
your  widow  would  need  about  half 


your  present  income,  but  she  would 
not  qualify  for  Social  Security 
benefits  because  all  of  your  children 
would  be  over  1 8.  This  Social 
Security  blackout  would  continue 
until  your  widow  reached  60. 

For  the  years  from  60  until 
death,  your  widow  would  again 
need  approximately  half  your  present 
income.  Part  of  it  would  come  from 
Social  Security— the  rest  from  your 
life  insurance. 

Now  estimate  how  much 
you'd  like  to  leave  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage,  last  expenses  and  college 
for  your  children.  Keep  in  mind  that 
Social  Security  could  contribute  to 
your  child's  expenses  while  in  college. 

Make  sure  you're  right. 

See  an  agent.  Life  insurance 
agents  know  financial  security  is  an 
achievable  goal  and  can  help  you 
make  a  personal  plan.  They  can 
point  out  tax  and  estate  questions 
and  many  other  things  you  need  to 
know  for  a  true  picture  of  your 
insurance  needs. 


Its  your  insurance. 
We  want  you  to  understand 
what  you're  paying  for 

Prudential 


George  Plimpton 
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of  them  had  stepped  off  the  bench  and  set  the 
clasp  so  that  a  teammate  inside  could  not  get 
out.  The  imprisoned  pitcher  pushed  unsuccess- 
fully at  the  door  a  few  times;  then  he  pretend- 
ed to  panic  in  the  musty  darkness  inside.  He 
began  to  kick  at  the  sides  of  the  structure,  good 
healthy  kicks  that  produced  a  booming  sound 
that  echoed  around  the  park.  People  wondered 
what  was  going  on.  They  could  see  the  bills  of 
the  Oakland  players'  caps  all  pointed  at  the  out- 
house. Finally,  one  of  the  bullpen  crew  sprang 
forward  and  released  the  clasp  before  the  pitch- 
er came  bursting  through  the  wall. 


UCH  shenanigans  are  not  surprising 
considering  the  tedium  that  can  pervade 
)a   bullpen — especially   if  the  starting 
pitcher  is  coasting  along  on  a  hot  sum- 
day  with  a  six-run  lead.  The  relievers 
search  for  things  to  keep  themselves  occupied. 

Invariably  the  first  activity  organized  when  a 
crew  arrives  out  in  the  bullpen  I  usually  at  the 
same  time  the  managers  are  meeting  at  home 
plate  )  is  a  scouting  contest  to  pick  out  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  stands,  and  also  (  to  utilize  that 
careful  research  completely  i  the  ugliest,  an  eye- 
straining  practice  not  only  universal  with  major- 
league  teams,  but  one  which  remains  in  practice 
throughout  an  entire  game,  taking  precedence 
over  whatever  else  may  be  going  on  ("For 
Chrissake,  look  over  there"). 

Word  games  are  also  a  universal  pastime  in 
the  bullpens.  The  Yankees  play  Password.  The 
Red  Sox,  usually  under  the  direction  of  their 
irrepressible  pitcher,  Bill  Lee,  play  charades. 
Then  there  are  bullpen  games  which  require 
physical  dexterity.  The  iron  tent  pegs  that  pin 
down  the  canvas  tarpaulins  shielding  the  pitch- 
ing lanes  are  used  in  a  number  of  ways — for 
mumblety-peg,  darts  I  the  outside  of  the  visitors' 
outhouse  in  Fenway  is  scarred  raw  by  gouges 
from  tent  pegs  J,  and  a  game  called  "stretch" 
which  involves  flipping  a  tent  peg  into  the 
earth  as  close  as  possible  to  an  outstretched 
leg.  The  Y  ankees  organized  a  handball  game 
one  summer  day  until  the  management  noticed 
the  activity  from  the  dugout  and  got  on  the 
bullpen  phone  to  stop  it. 

The  oddest  physical  activity  I  heard  of  was 
Bill  Lee's  pastime  in  Fenway's  bullpen — mold- 
ing lumps  of  Bazooka  bubble  gum  into  baseball- 
size  balls  which,  in  simulated  field-goal  at- 
tempts, he  would  try  to  punt  between  the  up- 
right arms  of  a  friend  up  in  the  first  row  of 
the  bleachers.  The  distance  was  substantial, 
but  he  became  accurate  with  practice,  the  pink 
bubble  gum  soaring  true  off  his  foot,  and  the 
fans  would  crowd  down  to  the  bleacher  fence 
to  cheer  him  on  when  he  was  getting  ready  to 


try,  shooting  their  arms  aloft  in  the  referee's 
signal  for  a  successful  field  goal  when  he  ac- 
complished it. 

Lee,  who  keeps  himself  busy  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  bullpen,  also  distinguished  him- 
self with  the  bleacher  crowd  with  his  large 
pieces  of  sculpture — what  he  calls  "construc- 
tions ' — made  from  objects  tossed  into  the  bull- 
pen. Quite  a  lot  gets  thrown  in — shoes,  um- 
brellas, a  pistol,  bottles  and  cans  by  the  thou- 
sands, a  Bible,  firecrackers,  8,000  miles  of  toi- 
let paper,  a  live  duck,  a  mimeographed  vol- 
ume of  unpublished  verse,  a  wig,  thousands  of 
paper  gliders.  There  is  always  a  particularly 
heavy  barrage  on  Kid's  Day  promotions,  when 
just  about  anything  that  fits  nicely  in  the  palm 
of  a  hand  becomes  a  projectile.  Lee  had  the 
bill  of  his  cap  turned  around  by  an  apple  on 
one  such  day,  but,  rather  than  retreat  to  the 
shelter  of  the  bullpen  shed,  he  busied  himself 
with  the  first  of  his  "constructions"  of  fruit, 
topping  it  off  with  a  lofty  arrangement  of  ba- 
nanas. 

For  all  the  artistic  temperament  of  a  Lee, 
and  despite  the  considerable  amount  of  time 
that  a  bullpen  crew  spends  in  its  quarters,  lit- 
tle is  done  to  fix  the  place  up.  Bullpens  are  as 
unhomey  and  uninviting  as  a  buzzard's  perch. 
Chief  Xock-A-Homa's  tepee  in  Atlanta  was 
probably  the  fanciest  bullpen  facility.  He  had  a 
carpet,  a  portable  radio,  and  a  folding  chair  in 
there,  and  occasionally  he  would  invite  bullpen 
players  to  visit.  But  then  in  1969  the  tepee 
caught  fire  during  a  game  against  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals — ignited,  Nock-A-Homa  has  always 
suspected,  by  a  Cardinal  taking  umbrage  at  the 
opulence  out  there.  The  fire  was  a  brisk  one, 
and  it  burned  up  about  a  third  of  the  tepee  de- 
spite \ock-A-Homa's  desperate  attempts  to 
stamp  it  out,  first  with  a  horsehide  shield,  which 
caught  fire  itself,  and  then  a  broom,  which  also 
went  up:  the  fans  did  what  they  could  to  help 
with  a  downpour  of  Cokes  and  beer  from  the 
parapet  of  the  stands  directly  above. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  bit  of  home 
decor  is  the  small  garden  plot  of  tomatoes  tra- 
ditionally grown  in  Shea  Stadium's  home  bull- 
pen. No  one  is  quite  sure  who  plants  it  every 
year,  or  who  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  crop,  but 
the  bullpen  crew  respects  the  patch:  no  one 
would  think  of  directing  a  stream  of  tobacco 
juice  in  that  direction. 

These  small  concessions  to  comfort  are  rare, 
however,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
bullpen  that  it  should  exist  as  a  somewhat  stark 
place  set  apart — a  wooden  bench  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  uncut  meadow  grass,  a  lane  worn 
smooth  in  a  corner  of  a  sandlot,  a  tin-roof  shel- 
ter with  the  needles  of  the  loblolly  pines  on 
the  dirt  floor. 
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British  Columbia,  Canada. 

These  pictures  are  just  a  sample  of  what  is  waiting  for  you  in  British 
Columbia.  1.  One  of  many  intriguing  shops  that  can  be  found  through- 
out the  Province.  2.  Long  Beach  on  Vancouver  Island,  11  miles  of  un- 
broken beach  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  3.  The  Williams  Lake  Stampede. 
Dozens  of  rodeos  take  place  all  summer  long  in  British  Columbia's 
cattle  country.  4.  An  outdoor  restaurant  in  Gastown,  the  original  settle- 
ment of  British  Columbia's  largest  city,  Vancouver.  For  more  pictures 
and  lots  more  information  write:  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Travel  Industry,  1019  Wharf  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  V8W  2Z2. 
Or  see  your  local  travel  agent. 


For  the  time  of  your  life. 


George  Plimpton 

BASEBALL 
STORIES 


Whither  bullpen? 
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espite  its  sacrosanct  past,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  major-league  bullpen  is  by 
no  means  assured.  Some  of  the  archi- 
tects of  modern  ball  parks  have  done 
away  with  the  location  out  beyond  the  fences 
and  have  simply  extended  the  dugouts  and 
settled  the  bullpen  crew  down  at  the  far  end. 
When  the  manager  wants  a  relief  pitcher  to  get 
ready,  he  walks  a  few  feet  down  the  length 
of  the  dugout  and  shouts.  The  pitcher  comes 
up  the  dugout  steps  and  warms  up  in  foul 
territory  next  to  the  outfield  lines;  the  catcher 
has  his  back  to  home  plate,  which  requires  a 
third  man  from  the  quasi-bullpen  to  stand  with 
a  glove  to  protect  him  from  low  foul  drives. 

Cincinnati's  park,  which  uses  this  system,  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  model  stadium  for 
the  future — with  its  field  covered  by  a  vast  car- 
pet with  the  seams  showing;  an  outfield  fence 
that  curves  in  perfect  symmetry  (with  the  dis- 
tances marked  up  on  the  fence  in  meters),  and 
a  press  box  that  is  glass-enclosed  and  sound- 
proofed so  that  what  goes  on  down  on  the  field 
is  as  soundless  and  distant  as  the  movements 
of  underwater  life  seen  through  the  sides  of 
a  glass-bottomed  boat.  When  the  season  is  over 
in  Cincinnati,  or  the  field  is  being  prepared 
for  football,  or  some  other  event,  a  machine 
comes  out  and  plucks  the  entire  pitcher's  mound 
out  of  the  ground — a  monstrous  sort  of  "corn 
plaster"  in  the  words  of  a  visiting  ballplayer 
— and  carries  the  mound  out  through  the  cen- 
terfield  runway  and  deposits  it  under  the  stands 
for  safekeeping.  (  "What's  that  under  the  can- 
vas over  there  in  the  corner?"  "Oh,  that's  the 
pitcher's  mound.") 

No  surprise,  then,  that  the  bullpen  has  dis- 
appeared in  such  an  environment.  The  relief 
corps  huddles  at  the  far  end  of  the  dugout. 
They  seem  to  miss  the  freedom  of  exercise 
they  had  in  their  bullpen  enclosure.  Sometimes 
they  loosen  up  by  reaching  overhead  and  cling- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  dugout  roof  with  their 
fingertips,  their  legs  lifted  up,  so  that  they 
swing,  four  or  five  at  a  time,  like  a  row  of  gib- 
bons. 

Some  pitchers,  to  be  sure,  approve  of  this 
system,  welcoming  the  opportunity  to  be  more 
involved  with  the  game  through  the  proximity 
of  the  dugout  to  the  field.  Mike  Marshall  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  likes  to  be  close  to 
a  game  so  that  he  can  see  what  the  batters  are 
doing:  what  he  learns  about  them  from  close 
range  can  be  of  great  help  subsequently  if  he 
is  called. 

Sparky  Lyle  of  the  Yankees  prefers  the  tra- 
ditional bullpen.  He  has  a  curious  reason  for 


wanting  to  stay  out  of  the  dugout  during  a 
game.  He  says  that  he  cannot  help  laughing 
when  a  ballplayer,  even  a  teammate,  strikes 
out.  It  just  doubles  him  up  with  merriment, 
especially  when  the  victim  puts  on  a  great  show 
of  disgust  and  begins  stomping  around  the  dug- 
out and  cussing,  and,  being  aware  that  team 
spirit  can  be  undercut  by  hand-muffled  guffaw- 
ing at  such  times,  he  prefers  to  sit  in  a  bull- 
pen where  he  is  too  far  away  to  be  tickled  by 
a  teammate's  misfortune. 


peaking  AS  A  fan,  I  hope  bullpens  stay 
as  they  were.  One  of  the  joys  of  baseball 
)is  the  great  variety  of  areas  where  there 
is  activity — the  pitcher's  mound,  home 
plate,  the  coaching  boxes,  a  corner  of  the  out- 
field, the  base  paths,  the  recesses  of  the  dug- 
outs, the  bullpens — so  that  during  the  course  of 
a  game  a  spectator  cranes  this  way  and  that, 
coming  half  out  of  his  seat  to  gawk  at  one  thing 
or  another;  indeed,  if  a  panoramic  photograph 
were  taken  of  a  section  of  the  grandstand  it 
would  almost  certainly  catch  everybody  looking 
in  a  different  direction.  Marianne  Moore,  the 
great  Brooklyn  Dodgers  poet  laureate,  was  fond 
of  concentrating  on  the  pigeons  at  the  ball  park: 
for  her  they  were  an  intimate  part  of  the  spec- 
tacle, especially  when  they  dropped  off  the  gird- 
ers in  the  old  Yankee  Stadium  and  banked 
swiftly  on  dihedral  wings  through  the  tumul- 
tuous uproar  caused  by  a  great  play  on  the 
field  below. 

Not  only  is  the  bullpen  a  unique  place, 
it  has  a  special  breed  of  people  who  occupy 
it.  Larry  Shepard,  the  Cincinnati  coach,  once 
told  me,  "Aw,  anyone  can  start  a  ball  game. 
But  relievers  are  different.  We  don't  even  al- 
low starters  out  there  in  the  bullpen.  That's  the 
relievers'  territory,  and  we  don't  let  anyone 
impinge  on  it.  They're  very  special  people." 

One  of  Shepard's  charges  was  the  veteran 
Clay  Carroll,  who  has  been  a  Reds  relief 
pitcher  for  seven  years.  At  a  party  in  his  home- 
town of  Clanton,  Alabama — a  very  small  com- 
munity known  for  its  possum  breeding  and  to 
which  Carroll  returns  as  a  prodigal  son — hL< 
hostess  asked  him  curiously,  "Clay,  do  you  like 
what  you're  doin',  that  relief  pitchin'?Or  would 
you  rather  be  doin'  the  real  thing?" 

Carroll  stared  at  her  for  an  instant.  Then 
he  announced,  "Ma'am,  I  am  the  real  thing!' 
and  after  wandering  around  the  party  for  a 
while  he  became  so  upset  by  her  impertinence, 
however  innocent,  that  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  person  like  Clay  Carroll 
have  a  place  at  the  ball  park  that  he  can  think 
of  as  a  home. 
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The  thoughtful  choice 
in  low-tar  smoking. 


The  low-tar  cigarette 

with  the  recessed  tip. 

—    1  ■  j  1 


8 :14mg'.'tar'.'0.8  mg.nicotine— 
I  )s:16mg!'tar;'0.9mg.  nicotine 
I  )er  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Nov'.75 


Most  low- tar  cigarettes 
are  flush- tipped.  So  tar 
Idup  is  flat  against  your  lips. 

But  Parliament  has  the  recessed  tip. 
That  means  tar  buildup  never  touches  your 
lips.  All  you  get  is  that  neat,  clean  taste. 
So  if  you're  trying  to  find  a  low-tar 
cigarette  that  tastes  good,  why  not 
choose  the  one  with  the  difference, 
Parliament  with  the  recessed  tip. 

Parliament 


Earning :  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


VERSE 


THE  GIFT 

by  Irving  Feldman 

From  the  first,  the  gods  were  strangers  who  came 
among  them,  observing  but  keeping  their  distance, 
not  sitting  around  the  fire  exchanging  stories  or 
anecdotes  of  the  road,  not  mingling  under  the  blank- 
ets or  quite  meeting  their  eyes  in  the  morning. 

Gradually,  therefore,  they  sought  to  catch  their 
eye,  to  be  acknowledged,  finally,  at  all  costs,  to 
seduce  the  gods.  The  violence  of  their  gestures  in 
the  dance,  of  their  shadows  around  the  fire,  of 
their  copulations  could  not  compel  the  interest  of 
the  gods  who  appeared  to  desire  neither  their 
triumphs  nor  their  sacrifices,  not  their  success 
in  the  hunt  or  their  most  fruitful  delvings  or  the 
signs  and  objects  by  which  they  thought  to  assure 
these. 

They  came  at  last  to  ignore  the  gods,  then  to  forget 
them,  and  went  about  their  business  as  before,  al- 
though now  each  thing  seemed  united  with  its  indifference, 
seemed  to  possess  a  neutrality,  a  final  clarity  that 
could  have  come,  as  they  had  already  forgotten,  only 
from  the  gods. 


FORCES 

by  Jean  Valentine 

This  man.  blind,  and  honored, 
listens  to  his  student  reader; 
this  man  did  what  he  thought 
and  sickens  in  jail:  another 
hides  in  his  high  fame:  another  died. 

Us  too.  our  destinies  get  on, 
into  middle  age. 

Today  we  visited  a  field  of  graves — 

slaves'  or  Indians'  graves,  you  said — 

sunk,  unmarked,  green  edges  of  hammered  granite 

sharp  as  a  shoulder  blade. 

God  break  me  out 

of  this  stiff  life  I've  made. 


THE  GIRL  OX  THE  HILL 

by  John  W.  Dickson 

Back  in  the  maze  of  forgotten  names 

is  a  day  I  have  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall — 

when  we  built  the  barn 

in  the  Tennessee  heat 

where  the  river  bends 

and  the  white-dressed  girl  stood  watching. 

She  was  there  when  the  sun  had  burned  off  the  fog. 
watched  us  setting  the  joists  and  raising  the  frame, 
and  though  I  never  looked  up  from  my  pounding 
I  knew  she  was  near  me  somewhere  watching, 
that  her  hair  was  like  barley, 
that  her  eyes  were  the  sky. 

By  noon  you  could  see  how  the  barn  would  look. 

how  steep  the  pitch  of  the  rafters  would  be 

and  how  the  siding  was  creeping  up. 

When  she  stood  off  by  the  rim  of  the  hill 

I  was  afraid  to  notice  the  sun  through  her  dress. 

By  midafternoon  we  were  mad  with  the  heat, 
sawing  and  sweating  and  pounding  away. 
Nowt  and  then  fish  would  make  rings  in  the  river. 
Snakes  in  the  ribbon  grass  glistened  like  tin. 

When  the  last  nail  was  driven  the  shadows  were  long. 
I  was  dark  from  the  sun  and  my  hands  were  burned. 
From  the  trees  on  the  hill  she  called  to  me.  called  to  me. 
her  clear  voice  on  the  edge  of  impatience. 
She  called  me  again  and  my  name  sounded  urgent. 
I  turned  to  her.  not  hesitating  at  all. 

But  the  farmhands  flashed  their  teeth  with  their  laughir 
laughed  their  crude  laugh  that  the  girl  couldn't  help  it. 
joked  about  cats  that  can't  wait  'til  it's  dark. 
So  I  did  what  I  thought  they  expected  me  to — 
laughed  and  turned  back  from  the  hill. 

In  the  morning  I  stood  alone  on  the  highway 

and  saw  her  walk  with  the  dark-shawled  women. 

Her  eyes  were  as  dim  as  gray  marble. 

They  were  hands  that  reached  up  from  a  bottomless  poi 

When  I  finally  boarded  the  Knoxville  bus 
I  learned  how  the  heat  was  hurting  the  crops 
from  a  man  who  kept  spitting  between  his  legs. 
Though  we  raced  through  a  dozen  dejected  towns 
I  knew  she  was  near  me  watching. 


Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  6-  Giroux,  Inc.  From  Ordi- 
nary Things  by  Jean  Valentine.  Copyright  ©  1974    by  Jean  Valentine. 


You  could  be  eating  classic  French  food  and 
drinking  vintage  French  wine. 

Relaxing  m  a  gleaming  new  French  hotel  or  a 
quaint  old  French  country  inn. 

Meeting  beautiful,  fnendly  French  people. 

Exploring  deep  French  rain  forests  and  cool 
mountain  glens 

This  is  the  French  West  Indies.  And  it's  only 
4  hours  away  in  the  Caribbean. 

Our  land  arrangements  run  from  $56.50  CP 


for  3  nights  to  $365  MAP  for  7  nights* 
Air  France  and  Eastern  can  fly  you  to  us 

from  New  York. 

So  if  you  didn't  get  to  France  this  summer, 

you  can  still  get  a  French  suntan  this  winter. 

GUADELOUPE  &  MARTINIQUE. 
THE  CARIBBEAN  ISLANDS  OF  FRANCE. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  travel  agent  or  the  French  West  Indies  Tourist 
Board,  Dept  HA,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10020 


'Per  person,  based  on  double  occupancy 


"Unbelievable." 


What  would  you  say 
about  a  small  wagon  with  a  size 
and  style  all  its  own? 

A  wagon  that's  smaller  than  the  big  and 
bigger  than  the  small.  With  a  load  capacity 
only  100  pounds  less  than  that  of  a  full- 
sized  wagon  and  over  200  pounds  more 
than  that  of  a  subcompact  wagon.  And  with 
available  convenience  features  like  power 
seats,  power  windows,  and  automatic  speed 
control.  Aspen's  almost  too  good  to  be  true! 

What  would  you  say  about  a  small 
wagon  that  got  an  EPA  estimated 
mileage  of  30  A"»PG  highway 
and  18  MPG  city? 

According  to  EPA  estimated  mileage  results, 
the  Aspen  wagon  got  30  MPG  on  the  high- 
way and  18  city.  The  Aspen  coupe  and 
sedan  got  27  MPG  highway  and  18  city.  All 
were  equipped  with  a  225  Six  and  manual 
transmission.  (Your  actual  mileage  may 
differ,  depending  on  your  driving  habits, 
the  condition  of  your  car,  and  optional 
equipment.  In  California,  see  your  Dealer 
for  mileage  results.)  Very  nice,  indeed' 


What  would  you  say  about 
a  small  wagon  with  a  ride  that 
rivals  that  of  a  full-sized  car? 

A  small  wagon  with  a  unique  new  front 
suspension  that  gives  it  a  smooth,  quiet 
ride  you  usually  Find  in  bigger  cars.  Aspen's 
Isolated  Transverse  Suspension. 
It's  unbelievable! 

What  would  you  say  about 
a  small  wagon  with  a  price  that  starts 
at  only  $3,658? 

That's  based  on  the  manufacturer's  sug- 
gested retail  price  for  the  base  wagon  (not 
shown),  excluding  state  and  local  taxes, 
destination  charge,  and  optional  equipment. 
The  Aspen  SE  wagon,  pictured  above, 
starts  at  $3,988.  That  price  includes  an 
automatic  transmission,  power  steering, 

soft  vinyl-upholstered  60/40  seats  

with  recliners  and  center 
armrest,  and  much  more. 
Other  Aspen  prices  start  at 
only  $3,336  for  the  coupe 
ana  $3,37 1  for  the  sedan. 
Remarkable! 


Dodge 


The  new  Dodge  Aspen. 
For  a  small  wagon  at  a  small  price, 
its  unbelievable. 


Winner  of  the  1976 
Motor  Trend  Magazine 
Car  of  the  Year  Award. 


story  by  C.  W.  Gusewelle 


HE  WAY  TO 
HAGUE 


HE  machine  stopped,  simply  stopped 
without  notice.  Waclaw  turned  the  en- 
gine, but  there  was  nothing.  Then  he 
remembered  to  show  the  lights,  quick- 
and  behind  us  in  the  dark  there  was  the 
e  grinding  of  two  miles  of  medium  tanks 
ping  on  the  road. 

he  bearded  colonel  came  back  from  his  car 
ad.  Poor  Waclaw  was  beating  on  the  wheel 
fit  of  helplessness.  "What  is  it?"  the  col- 
1  asked  him. 
I  "My  truck  is  stopped." 
■  'Man,  I  see  that.  For  what?" 
I  'For  nothing  that  I  can  tell.  The  gas  is  good, 
■pre  is  electricity." 
I 'Take  it  off  the  road." 

I  'Maybe  it  is  something  with  the  fuel  line." 
l;atly  excited,  Waclaw  was  turning  the  engine 
■in.  "It  must  be  either — " 
■And  the  colonel,  with  irritation:  "For  one 
|ck  you  would  stop  a  division?" 
No,  I  wouldn't  do  that." 
To  the  side,  then.  But  take  care  for  the 
h."  (To  me  now,  leaning  across.)  "And 
sn  it  is  fixed  come  to  us.  Good?  The  road 
■veil  marked."  The  bearded  colonel,  hatless, 
lit  forward  again  to  his  car. 
Iljabriel  and  the  others  climbed  out  through 
I  rear  canvas  and  together  we  pushed  it  off 
|o  the  dirt.  The  light  ahead  blinked  and  the 
I?  started  up  again.  Waclaw  lifted  the  truck's 
linet  and  stood  beside  it,  watching  the  tanks 
I  by.  As  if  hoping  someone  might  yet  notice 
tl  pity  and  stop  for  him,  after  all. 
I  he  force  and  bulk  of  their  passage  made 
I  speed  appear  greater,  but  really  it  was  quite 
lv.  We  heard  the  sound  for  a  long  time.  And 
in  only  crickets  in  the  night. 


Morning  found  us  at  the  head  of  a 
long,  golden  valley.  Along  it  the 
road  ran  out  to  a  fine  line  and 
curved  from  sight.  On  either  side 
bright  fields  of  stubble  from  which  the  grain 
had  been  taken  washed  up  against  the  banks 
of  darker  hills.  There  was  a  bird — a  lark,  I 
thought — that  stopped  on  the  point  of  the  lifted 
truck  bonnet  and  whistled  its  note,  then  flew 
when  Waclaw  came  out  feetfirst  from  under. 

He  had  struck  his  head  and  there  was  new 
grease,  opaque  orange,  in  his  pointed  cap  of 
hair.  His  truck  was  a  slattern,  a  perversity. 

"We  might  leave  it  and  walk,"  Gabriel  sug- 
gested. "It's  such  a  nice  place  here  for  walking." 

Waclaw's  shoulders  bunched  up  against  what 
passed  for  his  neck. 

"If  it  is  not  the  gas."  He  pinched  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  in  turn,  starting  with  the  thumb. 
"And  if  it  is  not  the  battery.  And  if  there  is 
spark.  And  if — " 

"Who  else  cares  to  walk?"  Gabriel  said. 
"You,  Zenon?  Rozek?" 

Waclaw,  a  stone,  ignored  them.  He  was  re- 
peating on  his  fingers. 

"Pity.  Then  I  will  go  alone."  Gabriel  made 
a  great  show  of  taking  his  kit  and  his  weapon 
from  the  back  of  the  truck.  "I  am  a  man  of 
war,"  he  said.  "And  I  have  an  appointment 
with  my  duty." 

We  had  to  laugh.  It  was  his  way.  Gabriel  I 
knew  a  long  time  from  school.  He  was  a  tai- 
lor's son  and  not  made  for  the  army.  Not  at  all. 

"These  others  are  nothing,"  he  told  Wac- 
law. "It's  you,  light  spirit,  I  hate  to  leave. 
Come  with  me,  won't  you?" 
The  stone  stared  back. 

"Listen,  it  won't  be  easy,"  Gabriel  said.  "But 
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I  am  willing.  I  will  carry  my  bag  and  yours 
too.  And  you  will  carry  the  truck." 

Waclaw  jerked  down  the  bonnet  with  a  crash. 
"Whore!"  His  hand  followed  with  a  larger 
crash  against  the  metal.  "Get  behind,"  he  told 
Gabriel. 

"For  what?" 

"To  push." 

"Push  where?" 

"To  somewhere.  Anywhere."  Waclaw  flung 
up  his  hands.  "Command  him  or  not,  Jozef," 
he  told  me.  "It's  your  responsibility." 

Here  the  road  ran  level,  but  ahead  declined. 

"Look  at  my  stature,"  Gabriel  said.  "How 
can  I  push?  My  eyebrows  do  not  even  grow 
together." 

"Steer  it,  then,"  I  told  him.  "You  can  man- 
age that." 

"Well,  it's  more  suitable,"  Gabriel  said. 

The  others  got  up  from  the  grass  and  we 
pushed  the  truck  easily  to  the  place  where  it 
would  roll  alone.  Then  Waclaw  took  the  front 
again,  me  with  him. 

"Always  the  bastard  argues." 

"It  was  only  a  joke,"  I  told  him. 

The  golden  fields  flew  past  like  clipped  fur. 


"With  such  lands  there  are  people,"  Waclav 
said.  "And  with  so  many  people  there  will  b(| 
a  village.  And  in  that  village  they  must  have  i\ 
mechanic  to  repair  my  truck." 

There  was  a  tapping  on  the  small  windov 
behind  and  I  slid  it  open. 

"I  notice  she  is  running  very  well  now,' 
Gabriel  said.  "Very  quietly."  I  closed  the  win: 
dow. 

There  was  a  village.  Not  at  the  bend  of  th< 
valley  but  middle  way,  where  earlier  it  had  beei 
hidden  in  a  fold  of  side  hills.  Once  more  Vfi 
had  to  push.  And  in  this  manner  we  arrived 
the  army  of  their  deliverance,  with  much  heav 
ing  labor  and  no  dignity  at  all. 


It  had  a  goaty  smell,  that  village,  am' 
seemed  at  first  an  empty  place.  Our  boot 
scraped  loudly  on  the  stone  streets. 
"Nobody,"  Waclaw  said.  "They  don 
greet  us." 

"Well,  it's  a  small  place,"  said  Gabrie 
"Maybe  they  have  no  band." 

In  the  house  behind  him,  then,  I  saw  th 
corner  of  a  curtain  fall  back  across  a  windoW 


tl 


distance  ahead,  a  woman  wearing  a  head 
hurried  across  the  street, 
ou  there,"  Waclaw  called,  but  the  woman 
inside  a  doorway.  He  looked  after  her. 
i  damned  people,"  he  said, 
r  timid,"  Gabriel  told  him.  "I  think  they 
be  frightened  by  such  a  display  of  force." 
Waclaw  laughed  at  that:  six  men  and  a 
n  truck. 

found  a  boy,  a  simpleton,  who  fetched 
n,  and  the  man — sullenly,  I  thought — 
;ht  us  finally  to  a  mechanic.  The  garage 
the  rear,  a  vaulted,  stone-floored  room 
y  lighted  from  the  open  door, 
e  says  he  will  look  at  it,"  Gabriel  told 
iw.  "But  it  will  be  tomorrow  or  maybe  the 
iay.  Today,  he  says,  he  is  occupied." 
objected,  but  the  mechanic  stared  back 
tly.  Whether  ignorant  or  only  stubborn, 
uld  have  himself  spoken  to  in  no  language 
is  own.  He  had  come  from  his  breakfast, 
trusted  and  a  napkin  forgotten  in  his  belt, 
inly,  though,  the  garage  was  empty  of 
machines.  So  I  said  to  Gabriel,  "Tell  him 
tow  is  not  soon  enough.  Tonight  we  must 
the  capital." 

's  his  duty,"  said  Waclaw.  "Tell  him  that." 
are  was  some  discussion.  The  mechanic 
ged. 

e  says  that  if  we  order  him  to — if  he  has 

oice — he  might  look  at  it." 

the  truck  was  brought  and  the  man  took 

a  soiled  canvas  smock  which  he  put  on 

lis  breakfast  napkin.  And  the  others  went 

od. 

)me  bread  will  do,"  Gabriel  said. 

d  something  to  drink,  for  afternoon," 
iw  told  them.  "Bring  some  wine  or  beer. 
11  give  it  to  us,  I  think." 
eslaw  went,  with  Zenon  and  Jerzy  Rozek. 
re  were  food  Boleslaw  would  find  it,  with 
thout  words.  Gabriel  we  needed  to  deal 
the  truck. 

sk  him  how  the  liberation  progresses,"  I 

man  had  turned  the  starter  and  now 
d  something  as  he  climbed  down  and 
:d  the  bonnet, 
e  has  no  radio." 
e  has  heard,  though?" 
e  mechanic  put  his  face  into  the  machine, 
reckled  skin  of  his  scalp  ran  down  to  a 
jf  white  bristles.  His  answer  was  to  the 
e. 

e  says  he  will  look  at  the  truck  but  will 
scuss  politics." 

;  fault  was  with  the  carburetor.  A  broken 

,  the  piece  could  not  be  repaired. 
,  it  was  unlike  any  he  kept. 


"He'll  have  to  make  one,  then,"  Waclaw 
said. 

Gabriel  repeated,  and  the  man  smiled  coolly 
at  Waclaw  with  broken  teeth. 

"Or  take  one  from  another  machine.  Not  the 
piece,  the  whole  assembly." 

Explanation.  Discussion.  Another  shrug.  "He 
says  he  can  look,"  Gabriel  said.  "From  a  trac- 
tor, perhaps,  he  will  find  one  that  fits.  He  can 
only  take  this  one  and  see." 

Two  hours  it  was,  and  then  three.  And  while 
we  waited  for  him  to  finish  another  man  came 
to  us.  An  absurd  little  man — tiny,  really — with 
a  farmer's  coarse  hands,  a  spaniel's  eyes  behind 
wire  glasses,  and  a  woolen  coat  in  August.  The 
committeeman  of  that  village,  he  said,  speak- 
ing to  us  in  Russian,  the  mutual  tongue. 

"Eduard  here  is  getting  you  fixed,  I  see." 

"In  his  own  time,"  grumbled  Waclaw. 

"Yes,  he's  a  good  man.  Very  careful." 

He  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  truck 
and  looked  between  the  flaps. 

"You  seem  to  be  provided  for." 

"It's  only  bread  and  some  cheese,"  Boleslaw 
told  him.  "We  had  nothing  to  pay." 

"Never  mind.  Men  get  hungry,  don't  they?" 
His  hand  explored  the  box.  "And  the  wine?" 

"The  same,"  Boleslaw  said.  "The  fellow  sent 
us  to  another  place.  A  woman  had  to  go  for  it, 
but  she  gave  it  willingly." 

"I'm  sure."  He  let  the  truck  flap  fall.  "And 
where  was  that  place?" 

"The  name?  I  don't  know,"  Boleslaw  told 
him.  "It  was  beside  a  chemist's." 

"Yes,"  the  committeeman  said.  "That's  a 
pleasant  woman."  He  came  around  the  truck, 
limping,  and  sat  down  on  a  low  bench  with  his 
cane  across  his  knees. 

"And  when  your  truck  is  repaired?" 

I  saw  no  harm  to  say. 

"To  the  capital.  Our  unit  was  going  there." 

"I  see."  His  hands  opened  and  closed  around 
the  cane.  "To  the  capital,  of  course,  is  a  long 
journey.  But  back  to  the  border  is  only  a  little 
way. 

"Go  home?"  I  thought  I  had  misheard  him. 

"The  machine — "  he  looked  at  the  truck 
" — perhaps  it  is  weak.  Who  can  say?  If  it  were 
to  stop  again  you  might  be  less  lucky.  And  you 
are  how  many?  Six?" 

"HawV  Waclaw  shouted.  "He  would  have 
us  go  home!" 

"We  all  know,"  said  Gabriel,  "that  the  army 
is  very,  understanding." 

"As  you  prefer,"  the  little  man  said.  "I  only 
suggest  it." 

"I'm  going  to  the  capital,"  Boleslaw  de- 
clared. "There  will  be  parades  and  afterward 
maybe  girls." 

"Look,  if  all  went  home,"  I  said,  "who  would 
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C.  W.  Glisewelle     defend  you?  If  tliere  were  no  need,  why  would 
jo  it  way     we  be  here?" 

iiiJL  t>-r\i         •'Have  vou  listened  to  the  radio'.'    he  asked 
TO  PRAGUE  me. 

"We  have  none." 

""A  pity."  He  stood.  *^lou  would  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  it,  I  think.  Anyway."  he  said, 
"you  may  remember  that  I  suggested."  And 
his  cane  made  a  wooden  clicking  on  the  stones. 

"We're  told  the  road  is  marked."  Waclaw 
called  after  him. 

The  man  answered  without  turning. 

"Plainly." 


LATE  AFTERNOONS".  THEN  still  of  that 
first  day.  The  road  became  a  lane,  the 
lane  a  track,  the  track  a  litter  of  boul- 
ders rollec  up  against  a  ruined  bridge. 
It  was  cool  in  that  high  place,  among  the  trees. 

After  riding,  the  cold  stream  water  was  pleas- 
ant in  the  boots. 

"Well?"  Waclaw  said. 

"No  road."  I  told  him,  wading  back  across. 
"Aiter  the  bridge,  nothing  at  all." 

Boleslaw  came  from  emptying  his  bladder  in 
the  bushes.  He  had  opened  the  wine.  "\^  here 
are  the  girls?"  he  said.  "I  don't  see  them." 

Gabriel  sat  smoking  beside  a  tree. 

"What  kind  of  driver  are  you — "  he  said  to 
^  a  claw. 

"All  right.  aflrYgfo!" 

" — to  be  stopped  by  the  absence  of  a  road'/" 

"Never  mind."  I  told  tliem.  "The  question  is 
how  we  went  wrong.  Which  place?  Do  you 
know  that?" 

"It  has  l  ee::  too  long."  said  Gabriel.  "I  was 
just  a  boy.  But  it  was  no  road  like  this." 

"How  many  turns  did  we  make?  Three?" 

"Four,  I  think."  Waclaw  said.  "I  obeyed  the 
signs," 

"Congratulations."  said  Gabriel. 
"Well.  I  would  trust  a  sign  before  a  smart 
Jew." 

"Good  for  you." 

The  evening  on  the  mountain  yellowed  as  the 
sun  fell  below  the  trees.  We  had  lost  the  day. 

"Turn  it  around,  then."  I  told  Waclaw. 
"We'll  go  back — what  else?" 

"There  was  a  farm."  he  said.  "I  think  no 
more  than  a  few  kilometers  back." 

"Farm  girls  are  best,"  said  Boleslaw.  He  was 
happy  to  be  lost. 

"How  is  the  wine?"  Gabriel  asked  him. 

"Foul.  But  very  strong." 

"Keep  it,  I'll  have  water."  Gabriel  said,  and 
drank  from  the  cold  stream  as  the  truck  was 
backed  and  turned. 

In  fact  it  was  nearly  thirteen  kilometers,  the 
last  of  those  in  failing  light,  and  then  the  place 


was  empty — not  a  farm  at  all  but  a  mine 
forester's  hut.  As  I  recalled,  the  road  beyoi 
was  more  reasonable. 

"Shall  we  go  on?"  Waclaw  said.  And  wj 
answered  by  tapping  on  the  window  behind. 

It  was  Gabriel.  "Are  we  stopping?"'  he  aske 

"Get  out  if  you  like."  Waclaw  told  him. 

"We  have  a  sick  man." 

"Boleslaw.  is  it  ?  How  much  did  he  drink?" 
asked. 

"The  bottle.  He  cramps  and  cannot  sit." 

"Shut  it  off,  then.  \^  aclaw.  Here  is  as  goc 
as  any  place."  And  we  went  in  and  dragge 
fallen  boards  from  the  floor  and  made  a  plat 
in  the  hut  for  some  of  us. 

For  myself.  I  preferred  the  open,  among  d 
trees.  Boleslaw  suffered  too  publicly. 

By  now.  I  judged,  the  liberation  would  hai 
been  accomplished.  And  we  had  missed  it  all-j 
the  denouncing  of  reactionaries,  the  people 
rejoicing.  To  see  the  thanks  in  the  faces  of  n 
people,  that  would  have  been  the  best.  Heariij 
accounts  of  it  would  be  a  poor  substitute.  I 
that  it  could  have  been  helped. 

The  moon  rode  above  the  trees.  A  cold  de 
came  down.  I  noticed  that  Boleslaw's  moanii 
had  stopped  and  I  went  to  him  inside.  He  w, 
resting  comfortably  but  awake. 

"It's  better,  then?" 

"The  hurt  is  gone."  His  voice,  although  i 
lieved.  was  still  a  dry  whisper. 

"You  drank  too  much,  you  know." 

"Not  too  much.  Too  rancid." 

"  The  same  result."  I  told  him.  I  felt  obligi 
to  sound  stern,  and  it  impressed  him.  He  lickj 
his  Hps. 

"Will  tliere  be  consequences?" 

"Probably." 

"For  me  ?" 

"For  all  of  us.  I  think." 

He  let  out  his  breath  trredly. 

"Never  mind."  I  told  him.  "The  fault  was 
yours.  We  had  missed  it  already." 

"Yes.  I  remember.  We  took  the  wrong  roac 
He  was  reassured. 

"Anyway,  we'll  go  tomorrow." 

"Too  late.  Tomorrow  they'll  all  be  taken."! 

"Taken?" 

He  laughed  thinly.  "Who  do  you  think?  T 

girls." 

We  slept  then,  chilly  on  the  mountain.  Or 
I  woke  to  put  on  my  boots  but  found  th< 
still  wet.  So  I  wrapped  my  feet  in  my  coat.  A] 
then,  again  later,  I  dreamed  my  name  * 
spoken,  dreamed  a  hand  on  my  arm. 

Mercifully  it  was  Gabriel.  I  could  not  hf 
found  my  weapon  in  any  case. 

"He's  blind."  Gabriel  said.  And  I  lay  don 
It  was  a  dream  after  all. 

"Jozef — "  The  hand  shook  me.  "Do  \j 


SO 


Sometimes  it  is  more 
embarrassing  to  give 
than  to  receive* 


Nothing  is  a  more  welcome  gift 
j|  than  a  good  bottle  of  wine. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
may  be  more  welcome  than  a 
bad  one. 

But  amidst  all  the  choices,  how 
does  one  pick  a  wine  that  will  get 
an  uAhhhh"  instead  of  "Arghhhh"? 

French  wine  is  the  way.  But 
even  French  wine  can  be  a  jungle. 

There  are  thousands 
of  chateaus,  hundreds  of 
shippers,  a  dozen  different 
vintage  years  —  all  in  all, 
perhaps  a  million  different  | 
bottles  from  which  to 
choose . . .  what? 


I 


We'd  like  to  suggest  you  choose  Grande  Marque. 
Grande  Marque  is  a  fine  vintage  French  wine,  consistent 
from  year  to  year.  It  comes  from  Bordeaux,  that  small  part  of 
ranee  that  produces  more  great  wines  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

You'll  find  a  large  gold  seal  (literally  a  grand e 
marque)  on  the  label  that  makes  the  bottle  easy  to 
spot.  And  the  name  is  easy  to  say —just  pronounce 
t u Grand  Mark." 

There's  a  red  and  a  white  and  the  price  is  right. 
Grande  Marque  is  a  wine  you'll  be  glad  you  gave. 
Even  after  they  open  it. 

$f^ts%  All  the  French  you  need  to  know."  Grande  Marque  is  a  product  ot  France, 
%|==^i*  imported  by  Munson  Shaw,  New  York. 


C.  W.  Gusewelle    hear?  I  believe  Boleslaw  is  blind." 


THE  WAY 
TO  PRAGUE 


"It's  night — dark,"  I  said. 
"He  called,  I  went  to  him.  I  struck  a  light  to 
look  at  him.  Held  it  to  his  face." 

"Yes?" 

"He  asked  if  anyone  was  there." 


WE  HAD  taken  the  wrong  way. 
Inexplicably,  for  the  marker  was 
in  its  proper  place,  clearly  to  be 
seen.  And  past  that  a  short  dis- 
tance was  another  village,  smaller  than  the  one 
of  yesterday.  We  asked  them  for  a  doctor  and 
they  came  with  a  midwife. 

"You're  going  where?"  she  asked.  "To  the 
capital?  It's  better  that  you  ask  there,  I  think. 
I  have  no  remedy." 

"How  far?"  Gabriel  asked  her. 
"Some  few  hours." 
"On  this  road,  is  it?" 
"Ask  the  men." 

Gabriel  spoke  to  one  of  them,  a  big  man 
with  a  kerchief  knotted  at  his  throat.  There 
was  some  conversation.  Gabriel  nodded.  He 
asked  the  man  another  question,  then  laughed 
at  the  answer. 

"He  says  it  is  not  the  best  road,  but  it  is  a 
road.  He  has  gone  there  this  way." 

"Will  the  truck  pass  on  it?"  Waclaw  asked. 

"He  says  so." 

"Ask  him  if  any  tanks  have  come  this  way," 
I  said. 

"I  did,"  Gabriel  told  me.  "And  he  said  yes, 
but  it  has  been  thirty  years." 

Boleslaw  rode  lying  behind.  He  seemed  in 
no  discomfort  now,  but  deeply  affected.  Be- 
cause the  way  was  rough,  we  stopped  often 
to  look  to  him.  He  was  able  to  do  nothing  for 
himself,  and  made  requests  of  us  in  a  small 
and  whining  voice.  One  could  imagine  his  hor- 
ror, and  yet  it  tried  the  patience. 

The  road  led  northward  through  a  young 
forest  and  past  an  open  pit  mine,  unworked. 
And  down,  then,  across  a  pitch  of  grass  to  a 
long  reedy  meadow  that  became  immediately 
a  marsh  into  which  the  truck,  with  a  slow  side- 
ward lurch  from  the  slippery  track,  settled  down 
onto  its  undercarriage. 

Waclaw,  his  hands  on  the  wheel,  stared 
blankly  out  through  the  front  glass.  I  shut  off 
the  engine  and  got  down.  Gabriel  was  out  al- 
ready. 

"So,"  he  said.  "We  did  as  well  as  the  tanks." 
Across  the  nodding  crest  of  reeds  there  was  a 
rusted  turret.  And  beyond  it  another. 

"The  track  must  go  to  someplace,"  I  said. 

"Well,  yes.  To  someplace,"  Gabriel  agreed. 

"From  up  above — did  you  see  it? — there 
was  another  going  to  the  left  ahead."  I  raised 


the  canvas  at  the  back.  "You,  Zenon,  and  Jerz] 
Go  with  Gabriel,  eh?  We  will  find  someone  t 
pull  this  out." 

"And  him?"  Jerzy  looked  at  Boleslaw,  wh 
lay  in  delicate  stillness,  as  though  by  preten< 
ing  death  he  might  escape  its  notice. 

"Boleslaw  can  watch  the  truck — stay  with  i 
1  mean. 

He  moved  his  hand  in  a  little  flutter. 


'You 


are  no  worse: 


I  asked  him. 
The  hand  fell  back.  "The  same." 
Waclaw  came  out,  too,  then.  Broken-spirite 
past  being  angry. 

"What  now?"  he  said. 
"We'll  puU  it  out." 
"But  how?"  He  was  hopeless. 
"With  a  tractor,  of  course." 
"Well,  maybe.  But  I  don't  think  so." 
"Of  course  we  will,"  I  told  him.  "Gabri 
will  go  on  one  track  and  you  and  I  on  the  othe 
We'll  find  someone." 

And  did.  Beyond  the  marsh  a  boy  was  pu 
ing  a  wagon  of  straw. 

He  unhitched  the  wagon,  and  left  it  the] 
and  turned  down  the  track  with  Waclaw  ai 
me  standing  beside  him  inside  the  tracto: 
tires.  And  Waclaw,  without  any  excitemei 
said  to  me,  "Look,  now.  They're  burning  n 
truck." 

From  across  the  reeds  a  column  of  oi 
smoke  stood  against  the  trees  behind. 

"Probably  the  others  have  found  someo 
and  lit  a  fire  to  tell  us." 

"A  fire  like  that?"  he  said. 

A  ball  of  flame  leaped  up  into  the  smolj 
There  came  to  us,  over  the  tractor's  noise, 
heavy,  windy  sound  as  of  a  rug  being  shake 

With  a  fright  I  remembered  Boleslaw.  T 
boy  stopped  the  tractor  and  we  ran  ahead.  Ar 
yes,  it  was  the  truck.  But  Boleslaw  lay  on  t 
ground  at  some  distance. 

"I  was  asleep,"  he  said.  "They  took  me  ou 

"Who  did?" 

He  shook  his  head,  fingers  fluttering  limj 
in  front  of  his  closed  eyes.  "I  had  not  eV 
smelled  smoke.  I  might  have  burned  with 
he  said.  "It's  lucky  for  me  they  passed." 

Waclaw  snorted  and  turned  away. 

"What  did  they  say  to  you?"  I  asked. 

Boleslaw  shook  his  head  again.  "Just  lift 
me  out  and  put  me  here.  Very  considerate! 

"How  admirable,"  Waclaw  said. 

Quickly  the  burning  was  finished.  The  me 
made  sounds  as  it  began  to  cool. 

"Well,"  Gabriel  said,  "who  cares  to  go  ws 
ing  with  me  now?"  The  others  looked  at  h: 

"Walk  where?"  I  asked  him. 

"Home,  I  think.  Where  else?" 

"The  thing  is  to  find  another  car,"  I  sa 
"and  continue  on." 
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As  you  like,  Jozef.  For  me,  no.  I'm  going, 
j»o  joke  this  time." 
ii'Without  arms?"  Zenon  said.  Their  weapons 
Mihe  truck  had  heem  taken  or  burned.  There 
g>  only  my  pistol  now. 
fit  can't  be  iielped,"  Gabriel  told  hirn,  and 
ugged.  He  smiled.  "I  have  this  honest  face." 
erzy  Rozek,  too,  was  tempted. 
'But  which  way?"  he  said.  "We're  lost,  I 
ik." 

;Not  lost,"  said  Gabriel.  "We  only  took  the 
>ng  roads.  We  came  to  the  west,  so  to  the 
t — as  we're  facing — must  be  the  long  val- 
again.  And  to  the  right  will  be  the  frontier. 
;re  can  be  no  mistake  about  that." 
'It  is  deserting,"  I  told  him. 
'You  will  report  me,  eh?  You,  Jozef?" 
'What  do  I  care?  No.  But  it  will  surely  be 
covered,"  I  said. 

I  will  report  myself,  then.  I  will  go  directly 
the  camp.  And  they  will  commend  me  for 
intelligence,  I  think." 

50  the  three  of  them  went,  Gabriel  small  in 

at.  Whistling,  striding  gaily,  he  led  them 

vn  the  wet  track  between  the  reeds  past  one 

he  ruined  tanks  and  out  of  the  world. 

'I  would  like  to  go,"  said  Boleslaw.  Envy 

red  in  him.  "Tonight  they  will  be  drinking 

r." 

\nd  perhaps  they  were,  but  it  was  not  in  this 


V  think  IT  MUST  BE  a  most  remarkable 
thing  to  find  a  gun  pointed  at  oneself. 
But  no  less  extraordinary  I  may  tell 
you — in  case  you  have  not  had  the  ex- 
ience — to  do  the  pointing, 
ndeed,  the  man  in  the  car  seemed  quite 
iposed — more    curious,    I    thought,  than 
htened.  He  stepped  out,  leaving  the  door 
n  behind  him,  and  looked  at  the  piles  of 
aes  we  had  rolled  onto  the  road.  "What's 
?"  he  said. 

n  the  back  of  the  car  there  were  two  chil- 
n.  And  in  the  front,  the  wife,  who  leaned 
oss. 

Are  they  robbing  us?"  she  asked. 
'I  don't  know  yet." 
'Well,  ask  them." 

ie  was  impatient.  "If  you  please!  It's  what 
i  doing." 

She  made  a  little  gasp.  "Is  that  one  hurt?" 
eslaw  had  bound  a  white  handkerchief 
und  his  upper  face — uselessly,  of  course, 
with  much  dramatic  effect. 
'Yes,  madam,"  I  told  her.  "He's  lost  his 
»." 

'Lost  them!" 
'The  use  of  them." 


"Dear,  dear,"  she  said,  and  clucked  her 
tongue. 

And  still,  as  nearly  as  I  could  tell,  neither  of 
them  had  really  noticed  the  pistol. 

"We  want  your  car,"  I  told  the  man. 

"What  is  it?"  she  called  from  the  other  side. 

"They  want  the  automobile." 

"But  that's  impossible.  Don't  give  it  to  them." 

"My  dear,  if  you  will  be  silent — " 

"T*ll  them  they  can't  have  it." 

The  man  threw  up  his  hands  suddenly  and 
I  nearly  shot  him.  But  he  only  turned  his  back 
and  paced  a  step  away. 

"You  should  give  it  gladry,"  I  told  him. 

"Then  why  are  you  pointing  t}vaiV 

So  he  had  seen  the  gun,  after  all. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  told  him,  and  it  was  true. 
In  my  innocence,  it  still  was  true. 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?"  the  man 
said. 

"Well,  when  we  have  gone  you  can  roll  the 
stones  across  again.  Someone  will  stop,  and 
may  take  you." 

"And  my  car?" 

I  hadn't  considered.  "Suppose  we  leave  it 
with  the  police  in  the  capital." 

"Please,  then.  You  will  give  me  a  paper  say- 
ing that  you  have  taken  it."  And  he  wrote  it 
out,  with  scritching  pen,  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope. 

"Sign  please." 

We  put  Boleslaw  in  the  rear  seat.  He  insisted 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lie  down. 

Waclaw  started  the  motor. 

"You  must  use  the  brake  like  this,"  the  man 
said,  leaning  in  to  Waclaw.  He  pumped  twice 
with  the  flat  of  his  hand. 

"Yes." 

"And  sometimes  the  second  gear  will  not  go. 
Please  do  not  grind  it." 
"All  right.  All  right." 

Behind  us,  as  we  went,  the  woman  was  ges- 
turing furiously.  The  man  sat  on  one  of  the 
larger  stones  and  was  not  looking  at  her. 


The  road  bore  down  upon  a  small 
river,  dark-bordered  with  trees,  where 
a  cable  ferry  nosed  to  the  bank.  On 
the  near  side  was  the  ferryman's  house 
and,  before  that,  a  small  guard's  hut  with  a 
hinged  barrier  across  the  road. 

The  soldier  came  out  sleepily,  his  rifle  slung 
at  his  back,  and  yawned  as  Waclaw  braked  the 
car.  He  looked  inside  at  Boleslaw  on  the  seat. 

"An  accident?"  he  said.  "No?  The  papers, 
please." 

We  had  no  papers,  of  course.  Nor  was  there 
any  frontier. 

"For  the  car,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  customs  post." 
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Whistling, 
striding  gaily, 
Gabriel  led 
them  down  the 
wet  track  be- 
tween the  reeds, 
past  one  of  the 
ruined  tanks 
and  out  of  the 
world." 
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At  least  this  soldier  had  had  some  school- 
ing, so  that,  as  with  the  man  on  the  road,  it  was 
possible  to  converse.  I  explained  about  the 
truck,  and  that  the  machine  was  borrowed. 

"One  minute,  please."  He  went  inside  and 
turned  the  arm  of  a  telephone,  spoke  into  it, 
and  then  came  out  again.  The  ferryman  had 
arrived,  too,  from  the  house — an  old  man  in 
boots  and  country  clothes,  with  yellow  hang- 
ing mustache. 

"Where  is  there  food  on  this  road?"  Wac- 
law  asked  the  soldier.  It  was  past  noon. 

The  guard  looked  at  the  old  man.  "Ahead — 
what  is  it?  One  hour?  More,  I  think.  Nearer 
two." 

"A  long  time,"  said  Waclaw,  disappointed. 
"I  think  so." 
"Unless  .  . 


Waclaw  considered  the  ferry- 


man. 


"What?"  I  said. 

"Unless  this  fellow  could  give  us  food.  What 
do  you  say,  eh?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  shoes. 

"You  have  a  wife,  don't  you?  Ask  her,  then." 

"We  can't  pay,"  I  told  the  old  man.  He 
turned  to  the  house. 

"It  can  be  anything,"  Waclaw  called  after 
him.  "Just  something  small  between  bread. 
Anything  that  fills."  The  ferryman  said  noth- 
ing, but  went  with  slow  resentment. 

I  looked  to  Boleslaw,  then.  His  coat  was 
rolled  beneath  his  head  and  his  legs  were  curled 
to  fit  the  seat.  I  asked  if  he  slept. 

"Would  you?"  he  said,  whining.  His  voice 
was  like  a  bird's.  I  left  him. 

Waclaw  was  telling  the  soldier  about  the 
truck — how  we  had  come  to  lose  it.  "But  they 
can't  blame  me,"  he  said.  "You  agree,  don't 

9" 

your 

The  guard  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"You  do  agree?" 
"Who  can  say?" 

"I  know,"  Waclaw  conceded.  "In  the  army, 
who  can  say." 

The  old  man  came  back  with  a  sack. 

"Do  you  carry  weapons?"  the  soldier  asked. 

"Only  this  pistol,"  I  told  him.  "The  others 
burned." 

"May  I  see  it,  please."  He  turned  it  in  his 
hand.  "Seven  millimeter?" 
"Yes." 

"And  the  papers  for  this?" 
"Papers?"  I  said.  "What  papers?  It  is  the 
army's." 

"I  see."  He  looked  at  it  and  seemed  uncer- 
tain. "One  minute."  He  went  in  the  hut  and 
rang  the  telephone  again.  When  he  came  out 
he  did  not  have  my  pistol,  and  his  own  rifle 
was  unslung. 

"Pass  now,"  he  said.  "It's  all  right." 


"My  gun." 

"That  stays.  It's  the  regulation."  The  barre 
of  his  rifle  lowered  just  a  fraction,  though  sti 
unaimed.  "I  don't  make  the  orders,  do  I?"  A 
Waclaw  had  observed,  one  army  was  much  lik 
another. 

"So,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  get  in  the  car  yoi 
may  cross." 

Waclaw  took  the  sack  from  the  ferryman  am 
was  opening  it. 

"Cross  first  and  eat  beyond,"  the  soldier  saic 
"It  is  nicer  there.  Besides,  the  old  man  ha 
come  from  his  own  meal." 

He  raised  the  barrier  and  Waclaw  rolled  th 
car  down  onto  the  narrow  platform.  It  was 
ferry  for  one  car.  The  gasoline  engine  startec 
fuming  blue,  and  the  ferry  swung  out  on  il 
cable.  The  flow  was  gentle  and  quite  clear.  B< 
low,  among  the  bent  weeds,  fish  fled  the  shat 
ow  of  the  boat. 

Waclaw  got  back  behind  the  wheel  and  drov 
up  the  embankment  to  a  level  place  of  gras 
"We'll  be  there  tonight,  you  think?"  he  aske( 

"Probably."  I  was  worrying  about  the  gui 

"Here  is  good,  then.  There's  no  hurry."  E 
took  the  sack  from  between  his  feet  and  got  ou 

"It  was  foolish  to  let  him  hold  it,"  I  thougl 
aloud. 

"What  difference?"  Waclaw  said.  "We'll  sa 
it  burned  with  the  others.  Man,  what  is  a  gui 
anyway.  When  we've  lost  a  truck."  That  w< 
true.  The  little  ferry  nosed  across  to  the  f< 
bank,  the  racket  of  the  engine  stopping  with 
final  breath  of  blue  smoke  that  passed  slow 
down  across  the  water.  The  old  man  made  fa 
his  rope  and  started  to  the  house. 

We  sat  Boleslaw  against  a  tire  of  the  ca 
where  a  spot  of  sun  fell  pleasantly  through  tl 
leaves,  not  hot  at  all  for  the  season.  The  pla< 
was  very  still,  with  the  river  passing. 

Waclaw  gave  a  sudden  little  cry. 

"See  it,  will  you!  Do  you  see  what  is  b 
tween  the  bread?" 

It  was  the  turd  of  a  dog.  White,  calcific 
nearly  to  chalk.  He  flung  it  away  and,  fro 
the  water's  edge,  screamed  at  them.  Howled 
them.  Most  remarkable  sounds. 

"Don't  complain,"  sad  Boleslaw  told  hii 
"Be  thankful  you  have  eyes  to  see  to  eat." 

"They  hear  me,"  Waclaw  said  finally,  pai 
ing.  But  no  one  appeared. 


Waclaw,  it  was,  who  wanted 
stop.    I   preferred   to  contin 
through,  and  spoke  against 
but  his  appetite  consumed  hi] 
We  sat  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  table  I 
side  the  window  while  the  woman  carried  foal 
ing  beers  to  the  others.  Finally  Waclaw  slapp' 
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with  his  open  hand  on  the  wood  of  the  table. 
Loudly. 

"For  me,"  he  told  her,  "the  pork."  She  shook 
her  head. 

"Finished,  the  pork?  This  cabbage,  then." 
"Finished,"  she  said. 

Everything  was  finished.  It  was  suddenly 
quiet  in  the  room. 

"And  the  beer?"  Waclaw  said.  The  taverner 
had  just  put  four  glasses  on  the  bar,  beaded 
golden  in  the  long  light  through  the  curtain. 
"Is  that  finished,  too?" 

The  taverner  nodded.  "The  last,  these.  Fin- 
ished." He  had  dropped  his  hands  below  the 
counter  and  looked  out  levelly,  a  man  prepared. 

In  such  a  circumstance,  one  leaves  as  one  must 
— politely.  Outside,  a  boy  was  crouched  beside 
the  car  tire,  beginning  something.  Waclaw 
jerked  him  up  by  the  shirt  and  the  boy's  knife 
clattered  on  the  street. 

"Go  ahead!"  the  boy  cried  at  him,  weeping 
and  laughing  together,  rolling  his  terrified  eyes. 

A  stone  struck  Waclaw  in  the  small  of  his 
back  and,  turning,  he  dropped  the  boy  with  a 
grunt.  Another  stone  bloodied  his  mouth.  The 
next  went  past  my  head.  Schoolboys,  book- 
straps  on  their  shoulders,  advanced  in  a  skir- 
mishers7 line.  The  windscreen  of  the  car  shat- 
tered inward. 

The  machine  leaped  forward  under  Waclaw's 


foot.  The  skirmishers  let  go  a  last  volley,  thei 
skipped  aside.  Except  one.  His  small  arm  wen 
up,  to  throw  a  stone — or  to  stop  a  car.  He  neai 
ly  fell  in  upon  us  .  .  .  hung  on  a  few  yards 
snagged  on  the  windscreen,  then  slipped  baci 
across  the  car's  top.  I  turned  to  see  him  rollin. 
after  us  over  the  stone,  a  limp  thing. 

"Hnnnnn,"  said  Waclaw,  his  voice  rising  it 
his  nose. 

"Was  there  something  in  the  road?"  aske 
Boleslaw. 

The  last  houses  of  the  village  rushed  past. 

"Faster,"  I  told  Waclaw. 

"You  saw,  Jozef !  He  jumped  in  front." 

"Never  mind.  Go  faster,"  I  told  him. 

But  to  no  point.  When  you  race  a  car  again; 
a  telephone,  the  wire  will  always  win. 

"What  now?"  said  Boleslaw  in  his  little  voici 

We  were  stopped  on  a  rise.  Very  far  aheai 
in  the  deepening  afternoon  were  the  roofs  of 
town.  And,  nearer,  objects  on  the  road. 

"Binocular?"  Waclaw  said.  But  mine  ha 
burned. 

"In  my  kit,"  Boleslaw  said. 

Waclaw  rested  his  elbows  on  the  wheel  an 
adjusted  the  glass.  "Carts,"  he  said.  "Two  carl 
And  men  with  them."  He  gave  me  the  binocv 
lar. 

The  tines  of  their  hay  forks  shone  dully  i 
the  failing  light.  I  counted  only  two  guns — oil 


iuns,  for  shooting  birds.  Waclaw  backed  the 
ar  down  over  the  rise. 

"Maybe  we  can  ask  them  to  direct  us,"  Bol- 
slaw  said. 

I  "Shut  up,"  Waclaw  told  him. 

"We'll  have  to  go  back,"  I  said. 

"To  where?  I  watched — it's  the  only  road," 
aid  Waclaw.  "But  we  can  go  through,  I  think." 

"Through?" 

"They  are  only  carts.  Wooden  ones.  Why 
ot?" 

In  the  truck,  yes,  I  would  have  tried.  Might 
axe.  But  in  so  small  a  car?  "Please  yourself," 
7aclaw  said.  His  face  glistened  with  sudden 
*veat. 

Boleslaw  let  me  help  him  from  the  seat,  mak- 
lg  himself  a  considerable  weight.  A  few  me- 
srs  back  there  was  a  tile  pipe  where  a  dry 
eream  passed  out  of  a  field  and  under  the  road. 
"What  if  they  have  dogs?"  Waclaw  said. 
"Maybe  they  won't.  Soon  it's  dark."  I  put 
oleslaw,  complaining,  in  the  tile,  making  him 
;ave  a  place  for  me.  And  then  went  up  to  the 
>p  again  and  lay  with  the  binocular. 

Surely  Waclaw  meant  to  do  it.  Quickly  the 
istance  closed.  Far  away,  and  entirely  without 
jDund,  the  one  gun  put  out  a  white  smoke.  And 
len  the  other.  He  was  through  them,  then,  the 
ar  holding  true  on  the  road.  But  slowing,  stop- 
ling  finally  a  quarter  of  a  kilometer  past.  I 
iw  him  roll  out  onto  his  knees.  The  men  were 
inning. 

I  went  back  to  the  tile  and  crawled  under 
le  road  with  Boleslaw  to  wait  for  night. 
"Waclaw  passed  through  them?"  he  asked, 
is  voice  was  loud  in  the  pipe. 
"No,  I  don't  think  so." 
"It  was  the  enemy,  then?" 
"Just  some  people,"  I  told  him. 
"Only  the  people?  You  see!  We  should  have 
one  with  Waclaw.  What  difference  if  we  had 
leen  stopped?" 

Already  it  was  dark  inside  the  tile.  I  lay 
seating  too,  now,  begging  God  there  would 
no  dogs. 

"How  did  they  greet  him?"  Boleslaw  asked. 
In  mercy's  name,  I  saw  no  cause  to  tell. 


farmer's  house.  The  thing  cried  out  when  I 
took  off  its  head.  Running,  frightened,  I  stum- 
bled in  the  grass  and  let  it  make  a  mess  of  me. 

After  light,  when  our  fire  would  be  less  no- 
ticed, we  cooked  the  chicken  under  a  bridge 
and  ate  it  there  and  slept.  At  least  Boleslaw 
slept.  I  was  trying  to  think  how  we  might  pass 
safely  into  the  city.  We  could  perhaps  remove 
our  shirts  and  go  as  laborers. 

"For  what?"  he  said,  when  I  suggested  it. 
The  dust  stuck  in  the  chicken  grease  made  a 
brown  circle  of  his  mouth. 

"Our  enemies  will  be  finished  now,"  Boles- 
law said.  "Surely  so." 

"They  are  all  the  enemy,"  I  told  him.  But 
of  course  he  would  not  believe. 

"Call  them  anything,"  he  said.  "Tomorrow 
by  this  time  I  will  be  between  the  legs  of  one 
of  them." 

That  night  we  followed  a  main  road,  staying 
well  out  in  the  field  beside  it,  until  the  light 
of  the  city  seemed  quite  near.  Still  I  had  no 
good  plan.  We  halted  in  a  little  grove  above 
the  road.  There,  unwisely,  I  slept,  and  on  wak- 
ing saw  that  it  was  morning  and  that  Boleslaw 
stood  plainly  in  the  road  below.  In  the  road. 
Smiling.  Calling  to  them. 

I  rose  to  save  him.  And  would  have,  except 
that  there  were  bicycles  approaching.  Many 
men  on  bicycles.  I  made  myself  small  on  the 
ground  between  the  trees  to  see.  But  the  bicy- 
cles only  parted  and  passed  around.  A  military 
car  came  then — not  one  of  ours.  It  stopped; 
the  soldiers  got  out.  They  looked  up  into  the 
grove.  Boleslaw — fool  or  betrayer — was  bring- 
ing them  to  me.  There  was  no  time  to  run. 
I  lay  face  down  in  the  leaves  and  the  dirt,  tast- 
ing decayed  things,  being  small.  Waiting  for 
the  shots  and  trying  not,  as  my  last  act  among 
men,  to  foul  myself. 

Hands  turned  me  over.  The  enemy's  face 
was  near,  but  I  dared  not  look. 

"This  one  is  shot?" 

Boleslaw  made  no  answer. 

"He's  somehow  hurt.  Such  blood!" 

They  lifted  me,  carried  me.  I  thought  I 
fainted. 


4He  hung  on  a 
few  yards, 
snagged  on  the 
windscreen, 
then  slipped 
back  across  the 
car's  top. 
I  turned  to  see 
him  rolling 
after  us  on  the 
stone,  a  limp 
thing." 


rHREE  days  more  we  were  traveling. 
On  the  second  Boleslaw  claimed  to  see 
light  and  dark.  That  night,  it  seemed, 
he  crept  with  less  support.  And  in  the 
lorning  he  could  indeed  see,  if  only  shadows. 
His  old  spirit  returned. 

"The  girls  are  waiting,"  he  said.  "For  me." 
nd  was  impatient  with  lying  in  the  bushes. 

I  had  to  steal  a  chicken,  finally.  We  had 
)me  to  that.  I  took  it  from  its  roost  before 
awn  on  the  low  branch  of  a  tree  too  near  a 


AND  for  all  of  this  we  were  cov- 
ered with  honor.  In  absolute  truth, 
armies  cannot  be  explained. 
But  many  medals  were  given  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  the  reasons  for  them  will  not 
be  remembered.  Suffice,  finally,  that  they  were 
given.  So  why  refuse  a  bit  of  brass  if  it  is  of- 
fered? That  is  Boleslaw's  view  of  it,  and  Boles- 
law is  a  realist. 

"Keep  a  medal  long  enough,"  he  says,  "and 
the  glory  will  come."  □ 
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THREE  TEDDIES  ALL  IN  A  ROW 

by  Richard  Condon 


Edward  Kennedy  and  the  Camelot 

Legacy,  by  James  MacGregor  Burns. 
W.  W.  Norton,  $11.95. 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy:  The  Career 
Behind  the  Image,  by  Theo  Lipp- 
man,  Jr.  W.  W.  Norton,  $9.95. 
The  Last  Kennedy:  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Before 
and  After  Chappaquiddick,  by 
Robert  Sherrill.  Dial,  $7.95. 

HERE  ARE  THREE  just-in- 
time  books,  totaling  951 
pages,  about  the  most  pal- 
pable politician  of  the 
Democratic  party,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. They  will  contribute  to  the  ap- 
palling despair  the  American  people 
have  felt  about  the  quality  of  politi- 
cal leadership  over  the  past  twenty- 
four  years.  Edward  Kennedy  and  the 
Camelot  Legacy  is  a  full  campaign 
biography,  no  matter  how  the  author 
disclaims  that  classification;  The  Last 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
are  Special  Perspective  biographies. 

Professor  Burns  uses  the  word 
Camelot  over  seventy  times  in  his 
book.  Mr.  Sherrill  uses  debris  seven- 
teen times.  Those  incidences  are  re- 
vealing. Of  all  the  debris  that  has 
ever  been  unloaded  upon  the  people 
whom  politicians  love  to  screw  the 
most,  Camelot  stands  for  the  prime 
"con"  of  our  two  political  centuries. 


Professor  Burns's  book  says,  in 
essence:  "You  are  a  wonderful  kid  of 
character  and  gifts,  Teddy.  And  just 
remember  where  you  heard  that 
first."  Mr.  Lippman's  book  is  a  mea- 
sured, unacknowledging  defense 
against  the  fearful  indictments  in 
Mr.  Sherrill's  book:  "What  a  brave 
lad!  See  how  he  has  worked  for  you! 
Weigh  his  real  accomplishments 
among  the  lawmakers  and  let  us  for- 
get the  rest  of  it."  Mr.  Sherrill  petri- 
fies Kennedy  with  a  glance  from  the 
Gorgon  Eye  Bank.  He  unpacks  a  tool 
kit  of  debasement  for  nailing  a  lead- 
ing actor  to  the  stage  more  effective 
than  any  in  political  memory.  The 
nails  stop  the  Senator,  fixing  him  as 
a  liar,  a  drunk,  a  coward,  a  killer,  a 
suborner,  an  infantile  biologic  result, 
and  a  mask  within  a  mask  within  his 
brothers'  masks,  trained  into  such 
human  failure  by  a  monstrous  father 
and  cold-assed  self-seeking  siblings. 
"Shame!"  is  the  message  from  the 
biographer  who  would  not  be  Edward 
Kennedy's  sponsor. 

If  the  Lippman  brief  and  the  Sher- 
rill indictment  were  related  to  each 
other  with  each  other's  brilliance 
and  skills,  within  the  covers  of  a 
single  book,  then  Edward  Kennedy's 
exemplary  career  in  the  Senate  might 
almost  have  offset  the  Sherrill  ar- 
raignment,   because    Kennedy  has 


made  himself  into  an  outstanding 
Senator  in  the  seven  years  since  Chap- 
paquiddick. With  two  such  briefs  iso- 
lated in  two  separate  books  by  differ- 
ent authors,  one  becomes  a  record  of 
a  work-anodyne,  the  other  an  ency- 
clopedia of  aberrations.  If  they  could 
be  combined  in  one  volume  its  title 
would  have  to  be  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 

There  is  a  dense  complexity  about 
Edward  Kennedy's  adult  life  ( insofar 
as  it  has  met  the  eye )  which  is  com- 
pulsively novelistic. 

All  that  melodrama,  the  contrasts 
of  dolor  and  shadow  and  boredom, 
which  is  (unfairly  )  the  public  aspect 
of  this  wounded  man  has,  in  a  certain 
way,  been  Edward  Kennedy's  princi- 
pal capital  all  along.  He  was  as  dull 
and  as  self-centered  as  any  other 
young  man  who  seeks  to  light  some- 
where, but  he  remained  duller  long- 
er than  most.  Then,  in  1962.  when 
his  family  forced  him.  as  if  at  the 
points  of  their  spears,  to  leave  his 
own  life  behind,  to  take  up  and  fol- 
low their  examples  as  prime  hustlers,  < 
in  the  pejorative  sense:  when  they 
told  him  he  was  going  to  take  over 
his  brother's  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (the  seat  they  had 
bought  for  his  brother  as  they  would 
buy  it  for  him,  from  maker  to  wear- 
er, over  the  counter  in  Massachu- 
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'The  soaps  are  like 
BigMacs...alotof 

people  who  worft 
admit  it  eat  them  up!' 


"The  symbiosis  between  audience  and  show  makes  soap  opera 
unique,  the  most  powerful  entertainment  on  or  off  television.' 


Academic  amnesia,  vicarious  VD,  hypo- 
etical  hysterectomies:  the  world  of  TV 
ap  opera.  But  TIME  readers  are  among 
e  least  avid  watchers  of  daytime  televi- 
m.  Why  was  TIME  inspired  to  devote  a 
ver  story  to  TV  soap  opera? 
(  Because  TIME  readers  are  also  insatiably 
Irious.  TIME  probed  the  hypnotic  appeal 


of  the  soaps,  found  a  whole  subculture, 
discovered  the  iron  hand  behind  the  wet 
handkerchief.  And  in  so  doing,  TIME  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  rewards  of  analyz- 
ing seriously  what  seems  on  the  surface  to 
be  egregious  frivolity. 

You  know  what  TIME  does.  And  reading 
it  every  week  reminds  you  how  well. 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 
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setts),  this  complacently  arrogant, 
dull  young  man  lost  his  feeble  grip 
upon  reality.  He  became  suicidally 
reckless.  He  began  to  drink  booze 
out  of  umbrella  stands.  He  began  to 
grope  burly  men's  women  under  din- 
ner tables.  He  drove  cars  at  ninety 
miles  an  hour  through  traffic.  He  had 
temper  tantrums.  He  piloted  planes 
without  a  license.  He  ski-jumped  and 
parachuted  for  the  first  time,  on 
dares.  He  demonstrated  recklessness, 
rootlessness,  death  wishes,  and  per- 
petual rage — but  he  touched  his 
forelock  and  went  into  the  Senate. 

We  are  told  in  these  three  biogra- 
phies that  Teddy  Kennedy  was  the 
youngest  of  nine.  He  always  knew  he 
was  standing  way  back  in  the  line  for 
the  dinner  table.  But,  after  a  time, 
the  Senate  became  his  family.  He 
cajoled  the  old  men  in  it;  he  deferred 
to  them  as  the  baby  of  the  family 
learns  to  do,  and  he  discovered  that, 
despite  the  accident  of  having  a  bru- 
tally rich  father,  he  had  arrived  ex- 
actly where  he  would  like  to  be. 

Then  "they"  murdered  his  two 
brothers. 

The  meaning  of  becoming  the  only 
surviving  male  in  that  family  of 
deadly  cold  and  arrogant  men  turns 


him  to  wood.  His  empyrean  exis- 
tence in  "the  last  of  the  gentlemen's 
clubs"  is  shattered.  "They"  keep  tug- 
ging at  his  sleeve,  prodding  him 
sharply  between  the  shoulder  blades. 
An  inevitable  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency, "they"  say.  But  he  doesn't 
want  the  Presidency.  He  wants  the 
sailors'  snug  harbor  called  the  Sen- 
ate; his  true  family  of  drunken  old 
Joes  and  dumb  great  guys;  his  good 
adjustment  and  his  happiness.  But 
they  will  not  stop  trying  to  force  him 
to  take  on  the  Presidency.  Instead 
he  spends  a  weekend  at  Chappaquid- 
dick  and  Robert  Sherrill  gets  a  hell 
of  a  book  out  of  it.  The  banally  dull 
rich  man's  son  becomes  The  Great 
American  Novel  before  our  eyes. 


If  a  really  GOOD  packager  in 
the  movie-cum-TV-cum-hard- 
cover-into-paperback  racket, 
say  an  agent  like  Sam  Cohn, 
would  bring  a  couple  of  hot  writers 
like  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy  into  the 
development  of  the  package,  letting 
them  shuffle  around  the  key  elements 
of  these  three  biographies,  Edward 
Kennedy  could  at  last  find  the  mean- 
ing he  has  searched  for  so  jaggedly 
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THE  WORDS  OF 


MARGARET  MEAD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 

KEN  HEYMAN 


"One  of  the  most  mature  and 
moving  statements  of  civilized 
man's  contemporary  plight 
and  dilemma  that  has  appeared 
in  print . . .  should  win  wide 
attention."— Publishers  Weekly 

'Like  Family,  a  showpiece 
pairing  of  Ken  Heyman's 
Family-of-Man  photographs 
(over  180)  and  Mead's  world- 
view.  . .  ringing  summit  oratory 
complemented  by  emnathic 
photographs." 

—Kirkus  Reviews 
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all  his  life.  He  would  only  have' 
be  willing  to  grant  that  he  had  t 
already  found  it — to  have  and 
hold  forevermore — in  his  distinct] 
as  a  U.S.  Senator- 
There  is  much  to  be  grateful  for 
the  Burns,  Lippman,  and  Sher 
biographies,  and  much  which  nea 
puts  the  reader  to  sleep.  Most  of 
gratitude  goes  to  Mr.  Sherrill,  wh< 
book  will  give  American  politick 
nightmares  because  although  ms 
of  them  make  Kennedy-size  mistal 
every  day,  only  a  few  of  those  n 
takes  have  been  noticed.  Mr.  Li 
man  preserves  the  political  rec< 
with  grace,  skill,  and  attention  to  t 
torical  form.  His  book  is  a  sani 
saving  middle  ground  where  Pen; 
grows  up  and  becomes  Macbeth. 

The  most  smothering  sopori 
found  within  this  trinity  are  admii 
tered  by  Professor  Burns.  As 
yawn    through    Professor  Bun 
prodigious  effort  to  fell  mice,  wh' 
seems  to  have  employed  as  many 
searchers  and  assistants  as  the  Pe; 
Corps  unit  on  Pitcairn  Island,  we  { 
under  the  thud  of  twenty-two  pa; 
which  take  us  with  Teddy  from  J 
second  grade  until  he  finally — whe 
—makes  it  through  law  school,  wh 
the  book  devotes  only  seven-anc' 
half  pages  to  what  Burns  calls  " 
accident"  at  Chappaquiddick.  In 
tween  are  such  stunners  as  "Bh 
leaders  see  the  Senator  not  as  a 
mantic  figure  from  a  magical  Cai 
lot  but  as  a  realistic  politician  \* 
has    the    right   priorities.  Repc 
about  Kennedy's  marital  problei 
drinking,  and  sex,  therefore,  le; 
many  unmoved.  What  seems  to  m£ 
whites  to  be  his  extravagance  f 
rule-breaking  seems  to  be  a  mat 
of  ordinary  mortal  lapses  to  m 
blacks."  Professor  Burns  ends 
book,  thank  God,  leaving  all  ph 
sophical  interpretations  of  the  Se 
tor's  relationships  to  the  eloquent 
fluences  of  his  life,  and  offers  u 
more  substantial  and  interesting 
count  of  who  the  Senator  is  ri 
now  and  how  he  conducts  his  proi 
sional  life.  This  is  the  best  part  o 
biography  which  seems  to  have  b< 
commissioned  as  a  portrait,  much 
that  by  Thomas  Lawrence  of  the  w 
of  George  IV.  Her  teeth  had  go 
and  wine  had  left  footprints  on  I 
face,  but  he  managed  to  pretty  1 
up  just  the  same.  The  design  of  P 
fessor  Burns's  book  grows  more  vi 
as  the  end  comes  into  view,  where 


»ses  the  ultimate  thought  thus: 
The  question  was  whether  the 
merican  people  were  ready  for  the 
ily  kind  of  Presidency  that  Edward 
ennedy  could  offer." 

Mr.  Sherrill  in  The  Last  Kennedy- 
sis  mud  of  the  Senator's  own  mix- 
re  upon  that  "kind  of  Presidency." 
le  Senator  may  find  this  ferocious 
tack  as  devastating  as  Alexander 
amilton  found  Burr's  loaded  pistol 

New  Jersey.  Both  are  the  sort  of 
ditical  slurs  which  cannot  go  un- 
knowledged. 

As  mortally  flaccid  as  is  Burns's 
prshipful  text,  so  edged,  pointed, 
id  inescapable  is  SherrilPs.  Not 
ily  is  Sherrill  an  investigative  po- 
ical  journalist  of  immense  gifts  but 
:  is  also  the  kind  of  Defender  of  the 
iople  which  the  Chappaquiddick 
dge  and  District  Attorney  might 
ive  been  if  Teddy's  daddy  had  not 
:en  so  rich  and  his  family  so  bone- 
ackingly  powerful.  He  does  not  tear 
e  defendant  limb  from  limb  be- 
use  of  "the  accident."  Given  that 
uch  booze  and  resentment  in  such 

1  isolated  careless  setting,  "the  ac- 
dent"  could  have  happened  to  any- 
te.  Instead,  Mr.  Sherrill  traces  the 
•fendant's  origins,  from  a  mon- 
•ous  father's  screams  to  glory  to 
ie  brother  who  was  a  mirror-raper 
id  another  who  was  a  tyrant  mad- 
ned  by  impatience  for  total  power 
all  the  corroding  rot  of  too  much 
oney  given  too  soon  and  too  late, 
s  presents  us  with  the  Edward  Ken- 
edy that  even  our  manipulated 
irld  cannot  believe  as  being  real, 
e  asks  us  to  look  at  a  useless  slob 
10  was  lifted  from  job  to  job 
;ainst  his  will,  dappled  with  the  ex- 
ential  reflections  from  his  deadly 
ale  family.  He  then  takes  this  re- 
ctant  American  messiah  to  Chap- 
iquiddick  and,  with  the  art  of  the 
rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  blowing 
)  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  explodes 
Iward  Kennedy's  infantile  amoral- 
ly into  thousands  of  bleeding  and 
isly  pieces.  He  restages  that  trag- 
!y  in  a  manner  which  Massachu- 
tts  justice  should  have  demanded, 
id  exposes  it  for  all  time  to  be  the 
'praved  and  infected  twin  of  Water- 
ite,  the  kind  of  extensive  cover-up 

2  had  thought  was  done  only  for 
:'er-do-well  rich  men's  sons  in  War- 
sr  Brothers  melodramas  of  the  Thir- 
:s. 

Mr.  Lippman's  uncannily  clear 
>ok  not  only  teaches  us  the  beauty 


Flour  power... 

The  old  Wye  Mill  on  Maryland's  famous  Eastern  Shore  was  al- 
ready an  established  enterprise  before  George  Washington  was  born. 
That  same  mill  was  later  to  grind  grain  for  Washington's  troops  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Today,  college  students  operating  the  old  mill  as  part  of  a  work- 
study  program  will  grind  grain  for  your  favorite  and  cherished 
recipes.  That's  the  way  we  think  it  should  be. 

If  you  want  to  recapture  the  spirit  which  inspired  men  to  found  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  visit  Maryland  during  the  Bicentennial  year. 

We've  been  getting  ready  for  the  Bicentennial 
for  342  years! 


For  your  Free  Maryland  Bicentennial /Travel  Kit,  write: 
Tourism,  Room  HA-65,  Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 
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of  an  expository  style  but  states  per- 
suasively to  those  who  haven't  read 
Burns  or  Sherrill  that  it  is  Edward 
Kennedy  s  political,  not  his  personal 
life,  which  relates  to  the  American 
future.  In  the  shrewdest  and  most 
acceptable  sense  it  is  a  campaign  bi- 
ography. It  is  also  well-recommended 
as  a  surefooted  study  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  Lippman  is  more  pragmatic 
than,  perhaps,  we  would  want  anyone 
to  be  for  us.  Professor  Burns  writes  of 
"the  new  Ted  Kennedy,"  and  inev- 
itably we  think  of  Art  Buchwald  writ- 
ing: about  "the  new  Nixon."  Robert 


Sherrill  portrays  Judge  Bean  wear- 
ing the  costume  of  Cotton  Mather. 

W  ithin  this  microcosm,  Teddy  is 
dead.  But  Teddy,  like  everyone  else, 
wants  to  live  and  be  happy.  Let  him 
find  that  happiness  doing  what  he 
wants  to  do,  doing  what  serves  his 
country  to  a  degree  no  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  Presidency.  Let  him 
build  shining  towers  to  rise  above 
his  dead  past  and  continue  in  that 
special  state  of  grace  he  understands, 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Lnited  States 
Senate.  □ 

Richard  Condon  is  the  author  most  recently 
of  the  novel  The  Whisper  of  the  Axe  (Dial). 


END  JOKES 

by  Alice  Adams 

Kinflicks,  by  Lisa  Alther.  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  S8.95. 

MY  family  has  always 
been  into  death.  My  fa- 
ther, the  Major,  used  to 
insist  on  having  un  ice- 
pick next  to  his  place  mat  at  meals 
so  that  he  could  perform  an  emer- 
gency tracheotomy  when  one  of  us 
strangled  on  a  piece  of  meat.  Even 
now,  by  running  my  index  finger 
along  my  collarbones  to  the  indenta- 
tion where  the  bones  join,  I  can 
locate  the  optimal  site  for  a  tracheal 
puncture  with  the  same  deftness  as 
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a  junky  a  vein.  .  .  .  Dying  properly 
was  like  achieving  simultaneous  or- 
gasm." Right  away,  Lisa  Alther  tells 
us  that  she  is  writing  about  matters 
which  are  high  and  serious  indeed: 
death  and  sex  and  how  to  come  to 
terms  with  them  (not  simultaneous- 
ly i .  At  the  same  time  she  makes  us 
laugh. 

This  book  is  so  continuously  funny 
that  its  wisdom  takes  you  by  sur- 
prise. I  know  that  I  will  reread  it 
often,  for  fun.  Lisa  Alther  is  like 
a  marvelous  friend  who  says  that  she 
has  been  having  an  awful  time  lately, 
one  bad  thing  after  another,  but  who 


tells  this  so  amusingly  that  you  laugh, 
and  invite  her  to  dinner. 

A  curious  thing,  this  likeableness 
of  literary  heroines,  and  not  always 
directly  related  to  literary  merit 
Generation  gaps  aside,  would  one 
really  want  to  know  Emma  Wood- 
house,  or  Dorothea  Brooke?  The 
prospect  of  either,  for  divergent  rea- 
sons, fills  me  with  great  shyness. 
^  hile  I  admire  Anna  of  The  Golden 
Notebook  enormously  for  her  hon- 
esty and  courage,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  would  want  to  meet  her,  either.  I 
began  by  liking  Isadora  Wing  in 
Fear  of  Flying,  thinking  she  was 
really  funny,  and  honest  too.  Then  I 
began  to  think  she  was  lying,  and  I 
was  bored.  To  cite  a  sexual-confes- 
sional book  with  a  more  attractive 
heroine,  I  liked  the  Jill  Robinson  of 
Bed  Time 1  Story  very  much  (  sup- 
posedly nonfiction,  I  know,  but  is 
Fear  of  Flying  a  novel?  |.  Jill  seemed 
human  and  vulnerable,  and  entirely 
credible. 


GINNY  BABCOCK  BLISS,  Miss 
Alther's  heroine,  is  wholl) 
likeable.  She  is  brave  an< 
bright  and  honest  and  self 
doubting.  She  is  a  loving  person,  anc 
funny,  especially  about  sex.  Sex  i< 
something  that  Ginny  likes,  and  i: 
strongly  drawn  to,  but  she  simpb 
is  not  good  at  it.  Here  again,  in  con 
trast  to  the  hyperactive  Isadora,  anc 
even  to  Anna,  who  tends  to  blami 
men  for  her  amatory  failures,  Ginm 
knows  that  she  has  a  problem.  "Afi 
tutoring  anyone  in  love-makinj 
would  be  like  Helen  Keller's  coe 
ducting  birdwatches,"  is  how  sh 
puts  it. 

Ginny,  as  a  flag-waver  of  Hull; 
port  High,  circa  1960,  is  chosen  fc 
love  by  the  super  football-basketba 
hero,  Joe  Bob  Sparks,  of  the  idic 
smile,  a  nonverbal  communicator 
there  ever  was  one.  His  announci 
ment  that  he  has  to  be  at  home  ever 
night   at   ten    (the  coach,  Coacl 
checks  up  on  his  boys)  is  the  fir 
warning  that  things  are  not  to  g 
well,  and  the  relationship  continu< 
downhill,  from  the  first  tooth-brui 
ing  kiss  to  the  last  hand-job  in  tl 
high-school  darkroom.  It  includes 
lot  of  time  spent  in  the  trunk  of 
car,  so  as  to  be  unseen  by  Coac 
While  Joe  Bob  is  kneading  Ginny 
breasts,  having  first  removed  h 
Never-Tell  brat  Ginny  tries  to  decic 
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what  to  do  with  her  hands  "to  in- 
dicate my  continuing  involvement  in 
the  project."  It  is  possibly  just  as 
well  that  Coach  puts  an  end  to  this 
'by  "grounding"  Joe  Bob',  which 
leads  to  the  darkroom  trysts  and.  fi- 
nally, to  Ginny's  dismal  deflowering 
by  a  local  hood,  the  forbidden  Clem 
Cloyd,  in  her  father's  bomb  shelter 
1  where  else,  if  your  family  is  into 
death?  ). 

What  is  wonderful  in  all  this,  aside 
from  the  laughs,  is  the  humaneness 
of  Alther's  approach.  She  seems  to 
be  saying  that  we're  all  in  trouble. 
Ginny  and  Joe  Bob  and  Clem  Cloyd. 
and  everyone,  and  no  prizes  are 
given  out.  no  blame  attached.  In 
most  current  fiction  i  and  of  course 
far  too  often  in  life  I  when  love  does 
not  work  out.  the  disappointed  part- 
ner is  vindictive.  Alther's  view  would 
seem  to  be  that  when  it  comes  to  sex 
we're  all  amateurs. 

As  it  turns  out.  what  Ginny  needs 
is  a  warm  and  experienced  woman 
lyes,  a  woman,  but  this  is  no  more 
a  ""lesbian  novel"  than  it  is  a  '"wom- 
an's novel"  i.  She  finds  Eddie  Hol- 
zer.  of  the  beautiful  and  most  female 
body,  who  radicalizes  Ginny  as  well 
as  turning  her  on  to  sex.  "I  woke  up 
delighted  to  know  who  put  what 
where  in  physical  love  between  wom- 
en." But.  as  always  with  Alther. 
there  is  a  last  laugh.  "Curiosity  fi- 
nally quelling  lust.  I  sat  up  and 
said.  'What  are  you  doing.  Eddie? 
I  turned  on  the  light.  She  smiled 
sheepishly  and  held  up  a  greased 
cucumber.  I  looked  at  her  with  hor- 
ror. 'It's  all  right."  she  assured  me. 
'It's  organically  grown.'  " 

Even  that  great  love  affair  floun- 
ders i  "I've  hurt  the  woman  I  love.  " 
Ginny  thinks 1  in  a  commune  in 
Stark's  Bog.  Vermont.  Its  resolu- 
tion in  death  leads  us  to  Alther's 
other  major  preoccupation. 

Ginny's  mother  is  in  the  hospital: 
she  is  dying  of  idiopathic  thrombo- 
cytopenic purpura:  internal  and  ex- 
ternal bleeding,  no  clotting,  blood 
gone  out  of  control.  And  Ginny  has 
come  home  to  be  with  her  mother. 
They  both  must  come  to  terms  with 
each  other  and  with  death,  and  that 
is  what  really  goes  on  in  this  novel. 

As  Ginny's  mother  is  not  sup- 
posed to  guess.  Ginny  has  actually 
been  thrown  out  of  Stark's  Bog  by 
her  husband.  She  has  married  Ira 
soon  after  Eddie's  death,  and  they 
had  an  adored  daughter.  Wendv.  But 


Ira  has  found  Ginny  in  a  cemete 
one  night  with  a  crazed  army  desel 
er.  Hawk  1  a  man  truly  into  death 
in  what  had  even-  appearance  of  I 
ing  a  postcoital  position.  Ira  do 
not  see  it  as  a  semen-retention  p< 
ture.  not  being  familiar  with  Hawl 
Maithuna  rituals.  So  Ira  expels  Gi 
ny:  she  is  never  to  see  her  daug 
ter  again. 

Therefore.  Ginny  and  her  moth 
cannot  talk  about  what  is  most 
either's  mind.  Sex  and  death  a 
out.  and  they  play  at  make-belies 
Ginny  is  simply  down  there  on 
visit,  wearing  more  than  usually  o 
landish  clothes  i  such  a  change  frc 
her  Villager  shirts  of  Hullsport  Hi 
flag-waver   days 1 .   and   soon  M 
Babcock  will  be  well  enough  to 
home.  They  may  visit  Ireland 
gether.  Later.  Ginny  will  return 
her  husband  and  child  in  \  ermo 

In  the  meantime,  they  watch  so 
operas,  and  talk  about  them;  th 
silently  resent  each  other's  presen 
Mrs.  Babcock  continues  to  ble 
idiopathically — and  to  be  treati 
One  drastic  treatment  after  anoti 
is  tried  •  and  mercilessly  describ 
by  the  doctor:  don't  they  ever  km 
how  they  sound?  ■  as  Ginny  watch 
helplessly.  It  is  as  though  she  nn 
become  her  own  mother's  mother, 
a  time  when  she  is  desperately  mi 
ing  her  own  daughter.  In  the  w 
room,  old  Coach,  now  eertifiably  i 
mented.  still  shouts  out  commani 
""Just  put  in  two  fresh  boys — I'm  I 
Coach."' 

Such  is  the  quality  of  this  be 
that  Mrs.  Babcock's  eventual  rei 
al  to  take  any  more  steroids  see' 
heroic,  and  her  death,  when  she 
finally  allowed  to  die.  is  tragic, 
that  time,  as  surely  and  slowly 
Mrs.  Babcock.  the  pretend-game 
tween  her  and  Ginny  has  died. 

Having  said  so  much  in  h: 
praise  of  Miss  Alther  and  her  noi 
for  the  sake  of  balance,  perhaps 
am  inwardly  urged  to  say  someta 
negative.  My  complaint,  however 
mild.  The  book  deserves  a  bet" 
stronger  title.  Kinflicks  refers  lite 
lv  to  Mrs.  Babcock's  home  movi 
family  scenes,  but  it  suggests  a  *i 
etv  of  bad  puns  I  Kornflakes.  for  j 
ample  | .  and  it  does  not  suggest  tl 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  ml 
powerful  and  remarkable  talent. 

Alice  Adams  is  the  author  of  the  m 
Families  and  Survivors  'Warner  Paperll 

Library)- 
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Atlantic  Richfield  invites  you  on  a  journey  into  the  future. 

rhe  Tricentennial 


America  will  change  a  great  deal  by  the  year  2076. 
Tell  us  what  you  think  those  changes  should  be. 


We  have  always  been  a  nation  more  interested 
in  the  promise  of  the  future  than  in  the  events 
of  the  past. 

Somehow,  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
made  us  doubt  ourselves  and  our  future. 

Here  at  Atlantic  Richfield,  however,  we  see  the 
future  as  an  exciting  time.  The  best  of  times. 
And  we  know  that  all  of  us  can  achieve  a  splendid 
future  by  planning  for  it  now. 

We'd  like  your  help.  We  need  your  vision. 
We  want  you  to  tell  us  about  the  changes  you 
would  like  to  see  take  place  in  America  -  and  in 
our  American  way  of  life. 

For  example: 

What  ideas  do  you  have  for  making  life  more 
fun  than  it  is  now? 

What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  govern- 
ment? (City?  State?  Federal?) 

What  do  you  envision  as  the  best  way  to  solve 
our  energy  problems? 

What  about  the  future  of  business? 
(More  regulation  by  government?  Less?) 

What  measures  would  you  take  to  protect  the 
environment? 

Or,  if  those  topics  don  t  appeal  to  you,  pick  one 
that  does. 

How  should  our  physical  world  be  altered? 
Do  you  recommend  that  we  live  underground? 
In  plastic  bubbles? 

Will  family  life  change?  Will  we  choose  a  spouse 
by  computer?  Will  divorce  become  illegal? 


What  should  our  schools  be  like?  Should 
machines  replace  teachers? 

What  will  make  us  laugh?  What  will  be  funny  that 
isn't  funny  now? 

What  new  major  sports  would  you  like  to  see? 
Three-dimensional  chess?  Electronic  billiards? 

Whatever  your  idea  may  be,  we  want  to  know 
about  it.  Write  it.  Draw  it.  Sing  it.  But  send  it. 

In  about  six  months  we  plan  to  gather  your 
responses,  analyze  them,  and  make  a  full  report 
on  what  we've  found  out.  We  believe  the  report 
will  provide  a  fascinating  and  valuable  view  of 
America's  hopes,  dreams,  fears,  and  visions. 
We'll  make  sure  it  reaches  the  people  who  are  in 
positions  to  consider  and  act  on  it. 

Along  the  way  we  will  make  television  commer- 
cials and  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  out  of 
many  of  the  ideas  so  you  can  see  what  other 
people  are  thinking. 

Please  note  that  all  ideas  submitted  shall  become 
public  property  without  compensation  and  free 
of  any  restriction  on  use  and  disclosure. 


Send  your  idea  to: 
Tricentennial 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

P.O.  Box  2076 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90053 


ARCO 


Petroleum  Products  ot 

AtlanticRichfieldCompany 


elebrate  America's  Tricentennial  100  years  early. 
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"We  hooked  into  a  marlin 
that  probably  went  about  250-lbs. 
^    He  was  magnificent.  To  tell  you  - 
the  truth,  I  was  kind  of  glad 
the  fish  got  away." 


Bob  and  Ellie  Cagnina 
on  the  Cagninas'  second  visit  to  Bermuda 


''We  ended  up  catching  a  40-lb 
wahoo.  It  gave  me  one  heck  of 
a  fight.  Absolutely  beautiful. 
A  real  fighter." 
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"Next  day,  we  visited  St.  David's 
lighthouse.  A  spectacular  view! 
White  roofs,  color  contrasts. 
Just  beautiful." 


Bermuda 

Unspoiled.  Unhurried.  Uncommon. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  Dept.  419: 
610  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10020  or  711  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass.  0211' ; 


E  FOURTH  ESTATE 


E  CASE 
THE 
ODIGAL 
ELATE 


French  press  tiptoes  past  the  bier,  and  averts  its  eyes 
•hilip  Nobile 


F„E  OLD  MAN  was  drawn  to 
prostitutes.  He  pursued 
them  in  the  worldly  cafes 
of  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
he  tawdry  dives  of  Pigalle. 
mt  of  the  girls  considered  him  a 
■jr:  others  passed  off  his  attrac- 
las  harmless  curiosity.  Although 
I'aris  police  opened  a  file  on  the 
■man's  liaisons,  he  remained  a 
In  above  suspicion.  Neither 
Ids  nor  colleagues  were  aware  of 
llouble  life.  One  au  courant  su- 
i»r.  sensitive  to  scandal,  did  warn 

I  repeatedly;  but  the  old  man 

II  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  se- 
■mission  to  the  Magdalenes.  He 
1  his  appointments  in  the  demi- 
se. 

|ie  police  said  the  death,  on  May 
1974,  was  routine — a  heart  at- 
on  the  street  while  visiting  un- 
ified friends.  Almost  before 
body  turned  cold,  the  govern- 
ordered  a  halt  to  the  inves- 
ion.  The  French  press  did  not 
ire  further.  Discretion  seemed 
ely  proper.  No  good  purpose 
d  be  served,  all  parties  con- 
;d,  by  revealing  the  shocking 
.  Although  the  public  was  delib- 
ly  misled,  the  exact  circula- 
tes of  the  old  man's  last  hour 
ly  amounted  to  a  national-secu- 
affair.  He  was  not  the  first  Pari- 
gentleman  whose  terminal  em- 
issment  had  been  hushed  up. 


Nor  was  he  the  only  sinner  ever  eulo- 
gized from  the  high  altar  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Le  Canard  Enchaine  was  the  weak 
link.  Five  days  after  the  funeral,  the 
satirical  muckraking  weekly  printed 
the  unseemly  news  in  a  single  col- 
umn on  page  two.  under  the  temper- 
ate headline  "The  Tragic  End  of  Car- 
dinal Danielou.""  Citing  its  obliga- 
tion to  history.  Le  Canard  stated  that 
contrary  to  the  police  report,  sixty- 
nine-year-old  Jean  Cardinal  Danielou 
had  expired  in  the  apartment  of  a 
twenty-four-year-old  Pigalle  barmaid. 
"The  police  commissioner  assured 
that  the  barmaid  received  the  holy 
man  in  her  bathrobe.*'  the  unsigned 
dispatch  related.  "He  thought  the 
Cardinal  came  to  hear  her  confes- 
sion. 

If  Cardinal  Danielou  had  not  been 
a  member  of  the  Academic  francaise, 
a  confidant  of  Paul  VI,  a  doctrinal 
scourge  and  a  stickler  on  priestly  cel- 
ibacy, the  posthumous  cause  celebre 
would  have  quickly  subsided.  hen 
Bishop  Roger  Tort,  an  obscure  prel- 
ate from  the  south  of  France, 
dropped  dead  in  a  Paris  bordello  six 
months  later,  scant  controversy  en- 
sued despite  a  similar  cover-up.  But 
the  matter  of  the  cardinal  would  not 


Philip  Nobtte,  a  contributing  editor  of  Es- 
quire, is  the  author  of  two  nationally  syndi- 
cated columns,  "Uncommon  Conversations" 
and  "Uncommonly  Known." 


simply  blow  over.  "Danielou  is  going 
to  give  us  more  merde  dead  than 
alive.*'  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  pro- 
phesied at  the  outbreak  of  the  de- 
bacle. The  archbishop  was  infallible. 


Le  Canard's  coverage  had  not 
emboldened  the  general 
press  to  chase  the  story. 
Even  Le  Canard  abandoned 
the  trail  after  a  flurry  of  hilarious 
rejoinders  addressed  to  the  blind 
faithful.  Le  Figaro,  the  conservative 
clarion  of  the  Academic  franchise 
edited  by  Raymond  Aron,  surren- 
dered its  columns  to  gullible  Daniel- 
ouistes  without  the  slightest  indepen- 
dent check.  Le  Monde.  France's 
splendid  liberal  paper  of  record, 
promulgated  every  episcopal  press 
release  on  the  two  clerics  but  didn  t 
have  the  heart  to  assign  a  single  re- 
porter to  resolve  the  variorum. 
Jean  Cau  of  Paris  Match  thought  In- 
had  the  goods  on  the  cardinal.  "In 
an  irrefutable  manner  and  with  a 
brutal  precision.""  he  stated,  "we 
know  how  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Danielou  died — in  the  arms  of  two 
prostitutes  whom  he  enjoyed  visiting 
and  while  having  some  fun  in  which 
the  alacrity  of  his  sixty-nine  years 
took  keen  pleasure."  Yet  Paris  Match 
rejected  Cau's  unexpurgated  piece 
just  as  it  later  rejected  the  reflections 
of  its  religious  correspondent  on  the 
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This  first  full-length 
biography  is 
"a  fitting  tribute 
to  an  indomitable 
woman." 

—  DANIEL  P  MOYNIHAN 

Madam 

Secretary: 

FRANCES  PERKINS^ 

by  GEORGE  MARTIN 

"A  notable  book,  not 
only  for  its  vivid  portrait 
of  Frances  Perkins,  the 
first  woman  cabinet 
member,  but  for  biog- 
rapher Martin's  intimate 
account  of  the  social  re- 
forms of  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal." 

— Publishers  Weekly 

$16.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
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Three  men  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  events 
leading  up  to  the 
American  Revolution! 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Three  Men 
of  Boston 

John  R.  Galvin 

"A  fresh  slant... this  solid,  well-written 
chronicle  traces  the  interrelationships 
among  Thomas  Hutchinson,  autocratic 
governor  of  Massachusetts;  James  Otis, 
radical  orator;  and  Samuel  Adams,  failed 
tax  collector  turned  revolutionary 
patriot."  -Publishers  Weekly 

"Deserves  a  place  in  most  Bicentennial 
collections."  —  Library  Journal 

$10.00 

til  T.  Y.  CROWELL 


666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


sudden  demise  of  Bishop  Tort. 

Le  Canard  excepted,  I  wondered 
why  the  French  press  was  so  un- 
American.  If  Cardinal  Spellman  had 
met  his  Maker  at  a  steambath,  would 
the  New  York  Times  and  Daily 
News  have  covered  up?  For  an  orien- 
tation lecture  I  called  on  Pierre  Sal- 
inger, currently  a  "grand  reporter" 
on  international  affairs  for  U Express 
magazine.  "There  are  no  investiga- 
tive reporters  in  France,"  Salinger 
explained.  "The  government  has  cer- 
tain holds  over  the  press  here.  For 
example,  if  the  government  didn't 
subsidize  the  price  of  newsprint,  a 
lot  of  papers  would  fold.  Also,  re- 
porters are  entitled  to  substantial  tax 
deductions.  These  things  lead  to  a 
kind  of  self-censorship.  And,  if  there 
weren't  self-censorship,  Le  Canard 
Enchaine  wouldn't  exist,  because  it 
survives  solely  on  items  other  jour- 
nals won't  publish." 

Salinger  could  not  clarify  the  ec- 
clesiastical angle.  Although  the  tri- 
color is  mounted  on  the  twin  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  church  and  state 
have  been  separated  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. French  Catholicism  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  glory.  The 
working  class  has  defected  en  masse. 
Why  then  would  the  government  of 
Giscard  d'Estaing  intervene  to  pro- 
tect the  beloved  memory  of  a  rov- 
ing clergyman?  The  secret  police 
documents  on  Danielou's  death, 
leaked  in  a  book  the  week  I  arrived 
in  Paris,  contained  no  clues.  Ray- 
mond Tournaux,  who  writes  the  un- 
authorized Journal  Secret,  and  is 
France's  leading  conduit  of  confiden- 
tial information,  told  me  that  the  po- 
lice would  not  have  quashed  an  in- 
vestigation without  consulting  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  And  why 
would  the  Minister  so  warrant? 

"Pour  un  raison  d'etat"  Tour- 
naux replied,  referring  to  the  "tres 
pratiquant"  habits  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  concern  of  the  Vatican 
Ambassador.  (The  papal  nuncio  him- 
self assisted  police  in  disposing  of 
Danielou's  body.)  "France  is  a  non- 
practicing  country,"  Tournaux  em- 
phasized, "but  it's  profoundly  Catho- 
lic in  tradition." 

Tournaux  recommended  that  I 
speak  with  his  confrere,  Robert  Ser- 
rou,  Paris  Match's  man  in  religion. 
Monsieur  Serrou  was  only  too  happy 
to  unload  on  Danielou  since  his  opin- 
ions weren't  welcomed  on  the  job.  He 
described  the  cardinal  as  extremely 


ambitious,  very  enigmatic,  unpopu 
lar  with  fellow  Jesuits  and  hierarchy 
and  the  victim  of  a  mother  fixation 
"He  was  very  impulsive  and  impru 
dent,"  avowed  Serrou  without  sor 
row  or  pity.  "He'd  drink  anything; 
smoke  anything.  He  was  once  th; 
spearhead  of  the  French  church.  Bu! 
Danielou  the  Jesuit  theologian,  anc 
Danielou  the  cardinal  were  very  dii 
ferent  men."  As  for  sex,  Serroi 
would  put  nothing  past  the  cardinal 
and  he  relayed  an  account  of  Daniel 
ou's  passing  that  made  my  hair  curl 
I  learned  that  Jean  Guinole  Loui 
Marie  Danielou  was  no  ordinar 
prince  of  the  church.  As  a  Jesuit,  h! 
renounced  all  clerical  honors.  Neveii 
theless,  Paul  VI  named  Danielou  t' 
the  Sacred  College  in  1969.  It  i 
said  that  the  sullen  pontiff  liked  th 
sound  of  his  servant's  voice.  Als 
Danielou,  once  the  great  hope  1 
French  Catholicism,  had  soured  o1 
the  liberalizing  trends  in  the  churcli 
Appreciated  in  Rome,  he  became  a 
embarrassment  at  home.  He  fomen 
ed  dissent  among  brother  bishop 
and  within  the  Jesuit  community.  H 
branded  those  more  progressive  tha 
he  "assassins  of  the  faith."  In  1971 
the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  residenc 
in  Paris  advised  him  to  pack  hj 
bags. 

Danielou  could  have  relocated  i 
quarters  suited  to  his  station,  but  h 
chose  instead  a  small  plain  apar 
ment  on  the  Left  Bank.  He  manage 
without  a  staff,  car,  or  protocol.  M 
though  he  fraternized  with  France 
intellectual  elite,  he  always  had  th 
tastes  of  a  country  priest.  A  I 
nowned  patristics  scholar  and  dea 
of  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Pari 
by  day,  Danielou  was  everybody 
chaplain  by  night.  He  went  wherev* 
invited  and  beguiled  whomever  li 
tened.  In  person,  he  was  charming 
short,  craggy-faced,  and  usually  ui 
kempt,  he  overpowered  audience 
with  a  frenzy  of  ideas  and  gesture 
But  his  open-door  policy  risked  indi 
cretion.  "Danielou  had  a  visible  an 
invisible  apostolate,"  Academie  ph 
losopher  Jean  Guitton  remarked  i 
the  twilight  quiet  of  his  study  ove! 
looking  the  Luxembourg  Garden 
"But  I  would  have  recommende 
against  associating  with  prostitute 
the  way  he  did.  There  is  the  dang* 
of  scandal." 

Guitton  and  Danielou  were  a 
quaintances  of  fifty  years.  The  phi 
losopher  and  the  disputatious  theol 
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TTER  TO  JENNIFER 
hn  W.  Dickson 


s  T.  Hirsch, 

ig  how  sacred  a  thing  is  solitude 
ivan's  saloon, 
jing  his  beer 

v  twinges  of  angst  and  jukebox 
italgia, 

"Dearest  Jenifer"over  and  over 
pie  paper  blurred  by  his 
eliness  tears, 

ius  to  the  laughing  and  singing 

banging  piano, 
lard-eyed,  soft-flesh  woman 
gged  at  his  knee, 
g  bleary  at  him  over  the  rim  of 
•  glass, 

ticing  the  tremendous  drunk 

0  fell  to  the  floor 

ng  with  him  four  baggy  dames 

eir  flames  burned  out 

e  little  flimsy-nightgowned 

cerbell 

laware  that  three  men  stood  up 
ured  out  their  beer  on  the 

igle  of  bodies 
the  man  on  his  left  threw 
head  back 

v  a  mouthful  of  teeth  and  a 
atinous  tongue 

ar  out  a  gravely  laugh  dredged 
from  his  gut 

e  had  to  remove  his  one  glass  eye 
y  it  off. 

1  he  notice  the  old  woman 

e  a  pin  from  her  hat  and  sit  there 
ding  it 

Jgh  she  were  a  hand  grenade 
g  to  blow  up  by  the  count  of  ten. 

d  he  wrote, 

day  the  sun  regrets  its  rising 

istens  to  its  death. 

is  no  life  here  without  you." 

e  stepped  over  the  chaos  of 

lirming  people 

Jt  to  the  crowded  street. 


Crispina 
found  a 
friend 


One  who  is  helping 
her  survive 


V^rispina  Aguilar's  case  is  typical. 

Her  father  works  long  hours  as  a  share- 
cropper despite  a  chronic  pulmonary 
condition  that  saps  his  strength.  Her 
mother  takes  in  washing  whenever  she 
can.  Until  recently,  the  total  income  of 
this  family  of  six  was  about  $13.00  a 
month.  Small  wonder  that  they  were 
forced  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  unpolished 
rice,  swamp  cabbage,  and  tiny  fish  the 
children  seine  from  a  nearby  river. 

Now  Crispina  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
Foster  Parent  in  Tennessee  whose  con- 
tribution of  sixteen  dollars  a  month 
assures  Crispina  and  her  entire  family 
of  better  food  and  health  care.  And, 
when  Crispina  is  old  enough,  the  help 
of  her  Foster  Parent  will  give  her  a 
chance  for  an  education,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  whatever  potential  she 
has  to  offer  to  this  world. 

How  can  such  a  small  monthly  contri- 
bution do  so  much  in  the  life  of  Cris- 
pina's  family?  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  where  Foster  Parents  Plan  is 
at  work,  the  need  is  so  great,  the  pov- 


erty so  deep,  that  very  few  dollars  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference.  In  fact, 
with  PLAN  programs  and  services  in 
place,  the  very  communities  where 
Foster  Children  live  are  aided  toward 
self-improvement. 

To  become  a  Foster  Parent  is  a  special 
responsibility  . . .  and  a  most  rewarding 
one.  You  become  an  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  life  of  your  Foster  Child.  You 
come  to  know  the  child  through  photos 
and  a  regular  exchange  of  letters.  Prog- 
ress reports  show  you  vividly  how  much 
good  your  contribution  is  doing.  Of  the 
many  fine  causes  that  ask  for  your 
support,  few  can  offer  you  such  a  tang- 
ible and  immediate  way  to  help  others. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  people  like  you 
are  needed  to  join  in  this  wonderful 
work.  Hundreds  of  children  wait  in 
desperate,  often  shocking,  circum- 
stances for  a  Foster  Parent  to  offer 
them  a  hand  toward  a  decent  life. 

Please  join  us  if  you  can ...  or  let  us 
send  you  more  details  about  how  PLAN 
is  working  around  the  world. 


FOSTER  PARENTS  PLAN,  Inc.  "* * '5°°6 

Box  403,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island  02887 

YES,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  becoming  a  Foster  Parent. 

Please  send  me  the  full  facts  Q 
I  am  ready  now  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  to  a  boy  □    girl  □  age  

country  or  whoever  you  feel  needs  me  most  Q. 

Please  send  a  photo  and  case  history  of  the  Foster  Child.  Enclosed  is  my 

first  contribution  □  $16  monthly,  □  $48  quarterly,  □  $192  annually. 
I  can't  become  a  Foster  Parent  now.  I  enclose  a  gift  of  $  . 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.DATE. 


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


In  Canada,  write  153  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4V1P8 


Foster  Parents  Plan  operates  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Indo- 
nesia, Korea,  Haiti,  and  the  Philippines.  All  contributions  are  tax  deductible.  Foster 
Parents  Plan,  Inc.  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  independent  relief  organization. 


Solution  to  the  April  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Dianietricode" 


Across:  i.  two  meanings;  10.  (C)UPS; 
12.    A-D(  A.    GDO:    14.  anagram 
{moves);  15.  anagram  ('waves);  16.  T- 
SHKRT);  17.  homonym,  MISSILE;  18. 
two  meanings;  19.  anagram  (off); 
20.  AIPOSTILE;  22.  PUN.  WEE  KNEE; 
24.  anagram  (pool);  26.  EGG.  CUP; 
28.  CIA.1Q1UE;  29.   ASIDES;  34. 
LUG  (reversed)  in  "FEN"  (ana- 
gram —  ninthly);  38.  A-R.C.-H1VE;  40. 
anagram  (swimming);  41.  JA-G;  42. 
PARING.  43.  (J)OUST;  44.  hidden; 
45.  GOLF  (reversed);  46.  IN  DIRA 
(anagram)  —  (furtive);      47.  two 
meanings.     48.     C(H1NT)Z.  i.e. 
C( ADDZ    Down:  1.  -TILE"  (ana- 
gram— molded);      around  "CU" 
(reversed);  2.  two  meanings;  3.  ana- 
gram (used  for  editing);  4.  I.E.:  •"UPSIDE"  down  is  "OVER";  '  THE  TOP";  5.  BANISHDE. 
6.  JA(DIN)G;  7.  VKLO!  [reversed]- l)N;  9.  anagram  (bad);  10.  homonym.  "ROOMER"; 
11.  "T"  in  ACID  (reversed);  13.  G(L.)EE.  20.  (WE)ENIE  (reversed);  21.  ANON(ymous); 
23.  A -GO;  25.  (F)OUR:  27.  PACK-DE(CK)  (reversed);  28.  CRIME-A;  30.  SHIP  (ana- 
gram)-\  -X.  31.  KID  KID  (reversed);  32  SUND(.A)Y-"SUNDRY"  exchanges  "RIGHT" 
for  "A":  "HOLIDAY";  33.  homonym,  "PLAINER";  34.  EXPECT(ORATION).  35.  hidden; 
36.    L  -ENG  .-THUS);    37.    DRAB    (reversed);    39.  Z(EBRAS)-0(RYXES)-l(BEXES)- 
C(IIEETAHS) 
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BRILLIANT" — Publishers  Weekly 


The  Ten:  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  Stael, 
Constant,  Fouche,  Schlegel,  Metternich, 
Godoy,  Goya,  Pope  Pius  VII,  Alexander  I 

$  1 0  at  your  bookseller 

NELSON-HALL 

325  W.Jackson,  Chicago  60606 


The  first  true  life  story 
of  the  beloved  author  of 
the  Little  House  books 

The  Life  of 
LAURA  INGALLS  WILDER 

by  Donald  Zochert 


Includes  excerpts  from 
Laura's  never  before  pub- 
lished memoir.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs/ 
Index/$8.95 
REGNERY 


One  of  America's  most 
distinguished  writers 
and  teachers  shows  you 
how  to  write  better  in 
"an  admirable  guide... 

indispensable.'  —Paul  Horgan 

Simple 
^Direct 

A  RHETORIC  FOR  WRITERS 

by  JACQUES  BARZUN 

"First  rate . . .  wise  and  helpful." 

—Clifton  Fadiman 


2nd  printing, 
$10.00  at  bookstores 

-ft- Harpers)  Row 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  

gian  had  much  in  common — de\ 
tion  to  the  church,  friendship  wi 
the  Pope  and  the  Academie  frd 
C,aise.  Guitton  himself  nominat 
Danielou  for  the  Academie  in  19( 
But  the  Father  General  of  the  Jesu 
prohibited  the  election.  Guitton  spc 
sored  him  successfully  four  yej 
later  after  his  elevation  to  the  Sacr 
College  freed  him  from  Jesuit  contr 
"It  is  unthinkable  that  he  went 
prostitutes  for  sex,"  Guitton  sa: 
tapping  my  knee.  "I  recall  his  s 
ting  right  in  your  chair  reafhrmi 
the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood.  H< 
could  he  offer  mass  and  have  a  t 
double?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  ai 
one  living  a  life  like  that?  In  nov 
maybe,  hut  that's  all." 


Faced  with  my  persish 
questions,  Henri  Fesqu 
Le  Monde's  astute  religic 
correspondent,  eventua 
conceded,  "Say  the  cardinal  died 
bed  with  a  prostitute.  That's  av 
ward  but  it  upsets  nothing."  Fesqi 
echoed  senior  editor  Pierre  Via: 
son-Ponte,  who  observed,  "Even, 
Danielou  made  love,  that  doesn't 
terest  us  or  bother  us."  Howev 
FesqueU  was  sufficiently  concern 
with  my  quest  for  the  whole  stq 
that  he  prepared  a  brief  memo  ] 
me,  which  he  would  never  dream  | 
publishing  in  Le  Monde'. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  societies,  aj 
person  of  uncertain  guilt  is  re- 
puted innocent.  Thereiore  I  con- 
sider Danielou  innocent.  That 
he  was  always  attracted  by  the 
"quartiers  chauds"  and  intrigued 
by  the  life-style  of  prostitutes  is 
certain.  The  fact  that  a  membei 
of  his  family  engaged  in  prosti- 
tution suffices  to  explain  the  apos- 
tolic interest  that  he  had  in  such 
relations.  But  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  there  was  something  dis- 
turbing here.  Danielou  had  an 
effeminate,  impulsive  and  unsta- 
ble temperament  as  well  as  a  ho- 
mosexual tendency.  Yet  he  prob- 
ably respected  his  vow  of  chastity 
as  well  as  any  other  priest. 

Personally,  Fm  glad  to  know 
that  a  priest  like  Danielou,  tempt- 
ed by  danger,  did  not  hesitate  to 
frequent  milieus  generally  for- 
saken and  scorned. . . . 

Danielou  was  certainly  not  a 
saint.  Profoundly  vain,  occasion- 
ally a  calumniator,  he  was  also  a 
zealous  apostle,  full  of  faith  and 
courage.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  C 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

m  $1  per  word.  (10-word  minimum 
let  IOC  a  word  if  ad  is  to  run  six 
n  .  deduct  20C  a  word  if  ad  is  to  run 
I:  times ) 

A  Is  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time  you 

Byour  insertion.  (If  you  are  ordering 
n  than  one  insertion,  please  send  full 
Bnt  to  qualify  for  discount.)  Tele- 
numbers  count  as  two  words,  as 
O  x  numbers.  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one 
I 

K  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of  the 
■P  d  month  prior  to  the  issue  date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
lissified  Advertising  Department 

Two  Park  Avenue 
| New  York,  New  York  10016 


 RESORTS  

I  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  In 
liern  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  3,600 
s>  Spectacular  scenery  Rustic  decor. 
Ilfood.  Private  18-hole  golf  course.  8 
Is  courts  (Special  golf/tennis 
lige  available.)  3  lakes  Fishing, 
k  ng  Swimming  Private  stables. 
It  &  trap  field.  Write  or  phone  (704) 
[!411.  High  Hampton  Inn.  140 
lei  Rd..  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 


1  TRAVEL  

liwest  Safaris:  Air  tours  of  New 
co.  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona, 
ping,  hiking,  riding.  rafting, 
ogy.  archeology,  ecology,  history, 
lure:  P.O  Box  945,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
87501  

national  Parks  Club.  Free  details: 
23rd  N.E.,  Seattle.  Wash.  98115. 

lie  Fork  Salmon  River.  Seven-day 
:water  float  trips.  $450  Information, 
em  Outfitters,  Box  331,  Boise, 
3  83701  

pe?  Stay  in  a  castle.  Castle-Hotels 
:book  lists  500  old  castles,  monas- 
>,  manors,  palaces  ofTering  accom- 
ations.  16  countries,  360  illustra- 
,  histories,  rates,  maps,  164  pages. 
>  postpaid  Robert  Long,  634 
nore  Ave,  Eastmeadow,  N.Y. 
4_  

elmates  Plan  summer  fun  now! 
e  expenses,  experiences.  Box  59V, 
ant  Unity,  Pa.  15676  

mpan\  author  on  warm-weather 
-research  trips  in  Spain  Themes: 
onomy,  folklore.  D.E.  Phoren,  Vic- 
'radera  46.  Madrid-8  

ldwide  freighter  guide,  $2  50.  Rates, 
dules,  700  passenger-carrying 
hters  TravLtips,  40-21 XG  Bell, 
ide,  N.Y.  11361 

|  REAL  ESTATE  

ral  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
ismen's  paradises  still  available- 
plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly  Maps,  pic- 
>,  $2  'refundable)  Information 
au,  Norval  64,  Ontano.  Canada. 

in.  Charming  Andalusian  country 
te.  River  orchard  Olives.  Lovely, 
a  Espartero,  Moron  tSevilla). 

Island,  Maine.  Three-bedroom 
-round  cottage  fireplace,  sundeck, 
t  view  '$26,500).  (617)  277-2312. 


Government  lands  from  $7  50/acre' 
Vacationing,  farming.  investment' 
Exclusive  "Government  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  .  plus  "Land  Opportunity  Re- 
view." listing  lands  throughout  U.S. 
Send  $2  Surplus  Lands.  Box  6588-HR, 
Washington,  D  C  20009  

Country  Property  News.  Monthly  news- 
letter on  buying/financing  acreage, 
farms,  recreational/retirement  con- 
dominiums. Recommended  bv  Business 
Week.  $15/year.  Dept  14,  1020  Park 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10028 


 VACATIONS  

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort,  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Maine  Reel  of  sailboats,  two- 
masted  schooner,  sailing  instructions, 
heated  salt-water  pool.  Write  for  folder 

Spend  nites  — not  fortunes  near  lakes, 
mountains.  S6,  double-bed  "  Hammond 
House,"  Chocorua.  N.H.  (603)  323- 
8008  

Come  backpacking  and  fishing  in  the 

Idaho  primitive  area  Equipment,  meals, 
guiding,  and  some  of  the  least-seen 
country  in  continental  U.S.  For  a  truly 
relaxing  vacation  and  the  solitude  of 
wilderness.  Idaho  style,  write  David 
Petersen,  Wilderness  Trails,  Dept.  2, 
P.O.  Box  9252.  Moscow.  Idaho  83843 
We  are  licensed  and  bonded 

 YOGA  VACATION  

The  Sivananda  Yoga  Camp,  high  in  the 
Laurentian  Mountains  of  Quebec,  offers 
a  unique  vacation  you'll  never  forget. 
The  program  of  proper  breathing, 
postures,  relaxation,  diet  and  meditation 
provides  lasting  health,  strength  and 
inner  peace.  Two-week  summer  sessions 
are  given  by  Swami  Vishnu  Devananda, 
author  of  The  Complete  Illustraied  Book 
of  Yoga.  Yoga  teachers  training  course 
given  by  Swami  Vishnu  who  has  trained 
over  1,000  North  American  Yoga 
teachers  An  intensive  four-week 
diploma  course  in  the  ancient  science  of 
Yoga— postures,  breath  control,  medita- 
tion, mantra  chanting,  and  philosophy. 
Regular  course— June  13-July  17,  $500 
Advanced  course— July  25-Aug.  22, 
$500.  Both  courses  $800  Write  or  call: 
Sivananda  Yoga  Camp,  8th  Ave.,  Val 
Morin,  PQ,  Canada  JOT  2R0.  (514)  861- 
6002 

 GOURMETS  

Home  flour  mills,  Ananda  Village, 
Nevada  City.  Calif  45959:  $75-$230. 

Winemakers'  kit  — free  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeast  equipment  Write: 
Semplex.  Box  12276-T.  Minneapolis, 
Minn  55412  

Wild  rice  fancy  $4  20  pound  prepaid 
Five-pound  minimum  shipment  Gene 
Floura,  Blackduck.  Minn.  56630  

Good  recipes:  For  $1  start  collecting 
complete  family  dinner  favorites  Din- 
ners Club,  Box  84H.  West  Simsbury, 
Conn.  06092.  

Mexican  bean  cookies,  strange  ingre- 
dient combinations,  provides  delightful 
tasting  Recipe  $2.50.  Star  Rt.,  Box  463, 
Crescent  City,  Calif  95531 

Palate-pampering  sauce  transforms 
prosaic  to  poetic  a  formula  ires  spe- 
cial ...  $2.  Box  72,  New  City,  N.Y 


French  cuisine  — Graduate  Pans  cook- 
ing academy  Will  share  four  exciting 
recipes  with  you.  $1.  stamped  envelope 
Cuisine.  Box  269.  Clear  Lake,  la  50428 

Coffees  — finest,  freshest  available, 
whole-bean  or  ground  Free  brochure 
Also  Moulinex  electric  coffee  grinder 
with  free  half-pound  best  beans  — $17.95 
ppd.  (N.J.  add  5%  tax).  Bean's,  42H 
Church  St.,  Montclair,  N.J.  Q7Q42. 

Freezer  slaw,  delightful.  Make  ahead, 
use  anytime.  Recipe  $2.  Johnson.  Box 
272,  Mason,  Ohio  45040  

Salad  connoisseurs!  Trio  of  extraordi- 
nary recipes,  $1  Blexrud.  1947  West 
Eldndge  Roseville,  Minn.  55113. 

 TOYS  &  GAMES  

Non-competitive  games  for  children  and 
adults  Play  together,  not  against  each 
other  Free  catalogue.  Family  Pastimes. 
RR4.  Perth.  Ontario.  Canada  

Dominoes— exquisite  miniatures  in  case, 
$2.50.  Games,  4410  Meadowbrook, 
Richmond.  Calif  94803 


 HOBBIES  

50  jungle  butterflies.  $3.50;  15  beetles 
worldwide,  $3  25;  25  selected  seashells. 
$3.25;  dried  ferngrass  pack,  $1.50.  giant 
nature  hobbies  bargain  list.  Collectors' 
Wonderland.  Dept  34.  Box  1170,  N.Y. 
10008  

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

A  George  Washington  chiaroscuro-style 
portrait  watermark  in  a  7  x  9  sheet  of 
handmade  paper  is  a  unique  com- 
memorative keepsake,  requinng  only 
back-lighting  Available  at  $3.95  each 
from  Andrews/Nelson/Whitehead, 
Dept.  K.,  31-10  48th  Ave.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.  11101. 

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Fine  portraits  drawn  from  photographs 
$5,000  upon  client  approval.  Send  photo- 
graphs to:  Donald  Flood.  117  High  St., 
Nelson,  B.C.,  Canada 

Oil  portraits  painted  from  photographs. 
$300  upon  client  approval  Send  photo- 
graphs to  M  Gemmill.  1115  Muhlen- 
berg Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa  19081 

10"xl5"  portrait  in  watercolor.  $35. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Send  photo- 
graph and  money  order  to  James  Storm. 
3640  Columbus  Ave  ,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45208  

Oil  painting— Color  landscape  photos 
handsomely  cqpied  in  realistic  style. 
Sample  13"  x  18"  print,  $2.  Box  49, 
Madison.  Wis  53701  

Authentic  American  Indian  Art.  Signed 
and  numbered  prints  by  award-winning 
full-blooded  Indian  artists  from  many 
tribes  Edition  of  1.500  images.  $15  to 
$90  For  a  color  catalogue  write:  NI-WO- 
DI-HI  Galleries/Attention  Victor  Night 
Chief.  Post  Office  Box  746.  Austin,  Tex- 
as 7876~ 

Oil  portraits  done  from  your  favorite 
photographs,  $150.  Gertrude  Date,  12 
Mason  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13904 

Original  murals  designed  and  painted 
indoors  or  outdoors  "On  the  Wall  Pro- 
ductions," 3457  Shenandoah,  St  Louis, 
Mo.  63104.  (314)  771-5405. 


Super  savings  on  beautiful  turquoise 

and  Hawaiian  jewelry.  Exquisite  color 
catalogue,  $3.50  (refundable). 
Silversmith.  Box  1254,  Omaha,  Neb. 

68101. 


 COLOR  SLIDES  

Israel  Slides:  High-quality  color  slides  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Free  catalogue  Write: 
Fauth.  P.O  Box  10373-M.  Jerusalem. 
Israel 


 MUSIC  

Purchasing  power— Pianos— Organs- 
Leading  Major  Brands  — N.J. —N.Y. — 
Pa  — Conn.  Freehold  Music  Center, 
Freehold.  N.J.  462-4730  

Liberace  Music  needs  songs,  poems. 
Free  appraisal.  Monthly  awards.  Free 
publishing  selected  material.  Geo 
Liberace,  6362  Hollywood,  Dept.  HR2, 
Hollywood,  Calif  90028. 


 SCHOOLS  

Ph.D.s,  Master's,  Bachelor's— Official 
nonresident  college  degrees  easily 
acquired  through  mail-order  universities 
Free  revealing  information  Coun- 
seling Connections,  5495  Claremont, 
BH,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618  

Florida  Keys  jr. -sr.  high-school  family 
Excellent  accredited  prep  curriculum; 
Marine  Scubology;  Biofeedback;  Writ- 
ing; Drama;  six  crackerjack  teachers  for 
25  individuals.  Abbott  School.  Living, 
Learning  Center,  Box  285,  Key  Largo, 
Fla.  33037.  Brochure.  (305)  245-4610. 

Private-school  placement  service.  Stu- 
dent's individual  requirements  primary 
consideration.  163  High  Street.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone:  (203) 
346-5111.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  $1  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H,  Secretary. 
Sussex  College  of  Technology.  High- 
field.  Dane  Hill.  Sussex,  England  RH17 
7EX.  

Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  Dowsing, 
E  S.P.  Courses  and  Equipment  Cata- 
logue SI  (refundable).  Established  25 
years.  Dept  HR/m,  Bruce  Copen,  High- 
field,  Danehill,  Sussex,  England  RH  17 
7EX.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico?  Instituto  Al- 
ieide  —  full  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
noncredit  programs  in  English  Arts, 
crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social  studies 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living, 
Mexico's  most  beautiful  town.  Free 
prospectus  Instituto  Allende,  Box  H, 
San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato.  Mex- 
ico. 

External  B.A.  program  for  motivated, 
independent  adults.  Work  with  staff 
advisor  at  a  distance  in  San  Francisco 
and  your  local  degree  committee  to  de- 
sign a  program  following  individualized 
degree  guidelines  Write  to:  At  a  Dis- 
tance Program,  Antioch  College/West, 
3663  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94118. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice  of 
subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  informa- 
tion. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box  909.  San 
Ysidro.  Calif.  92173. 
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Ph.D.    resident— external  program. 

National  University,  1919  South  Grand, 
St.  Louis  63104. 


Academy  at  the  Summit— co-ed  high 
school,  registered  Colorado  Dept.  of 
Education.  Dr.  Severson,  (303)  453- 
6092,  Box  203,  Frisco,  Colo.  

Explore . . .  experience  . . .  expand  your 
possibilities  through  lifework-study  and 
world-study  programs.  Coeducational. 
Residential.  Modest  tuition.  Near  San 
Francisco.  Since  1973.  World  College 
West,  Box  3060-H,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
94902  (415)  456-7665. 


CHILDREN'S  CAMPS 

Children's  summer  yoga  camp.  Spe- 
cialized program  for  normal  and 
behavior-problem  children.  Goal  is  to 
achieve  inner  peace  through  self-dis- 
cipline, yogic  practices,  and  special 
ashram  environment  of  love  and  natural 
beauty.  June  27-July  24,  $400.  Ages  5- 
16.  Write  or  call:  Sivananda  Yoga  Camp, 
8th  Ave.,  Val  Morin,  PQ,  Canada  JOT 
2R0  (514)  861-6002. 


 CATALOGUES  

Catalogue  of  latest  imports,  $1  High- 
quality  imports  from  International  Mail 
Order,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010.  

Psychic  discovery.  Our  energy  ac- 
cumulators, pyramids,  etc.  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  the  bio-cosmic  energy. 
Free  gift  and  catalogue,  $1  (refund- 
able). Thoth  Ltd.,  102  Charles,  Suite 
20HA,  Boston,  Mass.  02114.  

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory,  $2.  Box  33098,  Washington, 
D.C.  20028. 


 BOOKS  

"How  to  Sell  Your  Home  Yourself— 
Fast."  Save  thousands.  Book  only  $4.95. 
Apen,  Box  244H,  Avalon,  N.J.  08202. 

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Biogra- 
phy Press,  Route  1—745,  Aransas  Pass, 
Tex.  78336.  

Discount  college  paperbacks!  Also  used 
paperback  exchange.  Send  stamp  for  cat- 
alogue. Harco,  H-25,  Big  Island,  Va. 
24526.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, beautiful  books.  All  subjects  in- 
vited. Send  for  free  manuscript  report 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Press, 
(Dept.  HZX),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
10011.  

Free  catalogue— Scores  of  beautiful  de- 
signs. Imprinting  and  special  designing. 
Address  Antioch  Bookplate,  Box  28T, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387.  

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  obliga- 
tion. Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chicago, 
Calif.  95926.  

Chess  Players-Tal-Botvinnik,  1960, 
Match  for  the  world  championship,  by 
Mikhail  Tal.  Praised  by  novice  and 
master  alike!  A  classic,  now  in  its  second 
printing  Send  $4.95  plus  50<t  for  postage 
and  handling  to  Russell,  P.O.  Box  30, 
Milford,  Conn.  06460.  

Super  sex  books:  Free  catalogues!  Book- 
vendor  HP-2,  5491  Mantua,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92124.  

Free  catalogue— Thousands  of  good 
used  novels.  Old  and  recent.  Chadde, 
Box  45MH,  Grand  Marais,  Minn.  55604. 

Name  the  book— we'll  get  it!  Free 
search  service.  CHICAGO  BOOK 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 
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Columbia  Univ.  Press  book  sale.  Up  to 

90%  off  on  over  500  titles.  New  titles  and 
bonus  books.  For  free  catalogue,  write 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  Dept.  HM, 
Irvington,  N.Y.  10533.  

New  books  on  cooking,  crafts,  and  col- 
lectibles! 15%  discount.  Catalogue,  25C. 
CCC,  68  Brooktree,  East  Windsor,  N.J. 

Oak  furniture- 200  beautiful  full  color 
photographs  taken  in  people's  homes, 
plus  a  price  list,  how  and  where  to  find 
oak  furniture,  and  how  to  refinish  it.  All 
in  Made  with  Oak,  at  bookstores  or  send 
$5.95  +  50C  postage  to  Links  Books, 
Dept.  HM,  33  W.  60th  St.,  New  York 
10023. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Out  of  Print.  Send  wants.  Bookdealer. 
Dept.  AG,  39  No.  Browning  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 


FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  Newspapers.  65 

countries!  Sampler:  8  countries,  $3.98. 
Free  brochure.  Multinewspapers,  Box 
DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 


LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost. 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copies 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adams 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  111.  60602.  

Guaranteed  sales  for  your  poems.  Free 
details.  Publications,  Box  83, 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855.  

Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusion  in 
cooperative  volume.  Include  return 
envelope.  Editor,  Box  4444H,  Whittier, 
Calif.  90607. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

International  Reniailing  Forwarding 
Service  Co.  Responsible  mailing  service 
since  1949.  Fast  confidential  remailing. 
Unique  WORLDWIDE  Postmarks. 
Send  $1  for  detailed,  informative 
brochure.  Box  982A,  Prescott,  Ariz. 
86301.  

Novelists:  complete  manuscript  crit- 
icism. Serious,  literate  treatment  without 
absurd  marketing  promises  or  solicita- 
tions for  further  services.  Reasonable 
rate  includes  interlinear  commentary, 
footnoted  discussion,  general  critique. 
Send  SASE  for  brochure:  Hubristic  As- 
sociates, Box  6,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80901.  

Scholarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
manuscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
bibliographies— writing,  editing,  typing. 
All  subjects.  Confidential.  Personalized. 
Reasonable.  Professional,  versatile 
team!  Research  Unlimited,  Box  300-H, 
Dayton,  Wash.  99328.  

Writing  an  educational,  professional,  or 
trade  book?  As  literary  representatives 
specializing  in  these  book  categories,  we 
negotiate  better  deals  than  you  can  your- 
self, with  the  best  publishers  here  in 
N.Y.  No  fee.  Commission  only  if  we 
clo^e  a  deal.  Send  introduction,  table  of 
contents  and  chapter-by-chapter  outline. 
Martin  Pine,  2073  Gerritsen  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11229.  (212)  265-7330. 

Stones  are  free— capable  masons  work- 
ing with  local  materials  cut  costs.  Spe- 
cialize dry-wall  construction.  Can  do 
foundations,  fireplaces,  stone  walls— cut 
stones  for  custom  work.  Tim  Smith, 
RFD  3,  Putney,  Vt.  (802)  463-4909. 

Exterminate  roaches  forever  for  $1  a 

day.  Untold  professional  secret.  Send  $5 
to  J.T.  Bulger,  761-H  Meeker  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11222. 


Writing,  research,  editing.  All  subjects 
Versatile,  expert  staff.  Reasonable  rates. 
Berkeley  Research,  Box  4241.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94704.  (415)  848-6710. 


 PUBLICATIONS 

Witty  conversation  is  yours!  Build 
humor  library.  Worldwide  survey: 
20,000  publications.  85%  renew  an- 
nually, $35.  Month's  trial:  $2.  FUNNY 
FUNNY  WORLD,  407  N.  Commercial 
Center  St.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

doing  it!  City  life  on  a  human  scale. 
Cooperative  buying— living— working; 
community  building;  skill  exchange; 
nonprofit  economics;  citizen  action;  etc. 
It's  happening,  we're  telling  it.  Bi- 
monthly. Sample  copy,  $1.  Dept.  1,  Box 
303,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085. 

Green  revolution— The  Decentralist 
Magazine,  since  1936.  How  to  get  back 
to  the  land.  Recommended  by  Whole 
Earth  Catalog.  Sample  50t  (stamps 
OK),  Box  66,  Exeter,  N.H.  

Giant  crossword  puzzle  24"xl6"  772 
clues  $2.95  GK  Reference  Books,  Box 
154,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 


 ASSOCIATIONS  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New.  Infor- 
mation: Dept.  HM6,  R.D.  1,  Box  409, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036.  

Humanism.  Share  the  philosophy  of 
Buckminster  Fuller,  Margaret  Sanger, 
Julian  Huxley,  Bertrand  Russell.  Free 
information:  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ciation, Dept.  H,  602  Third  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists  of 
editors  buying  from  beginners.  Small 
checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send  for 
free  facts,  Barrett,  Dept.  C-77-M,  6216 
No.  Clark,  Chicago  60660.  

Shopping  centers,  apartments,  ven- 
tures. Cascade  Development,  702  W. 
4th,  Wapato,  Wash.  98951.  

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mailing. 
Details,  25t  and  stamped,  addressed 
envelope.  Robross,  Box  8768B-HM3. 
Boston,  Mass.  02114.  

$39.60  daily  at  home  self-employment. 
Mail  self-addressed  stamped  envelope: 
Sbiaharpik,  Postbox  4099,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91607.  

Excellent     investment  opportunity. 

Reap  benefits  of  both  tax  exemption  and 
high  interest  rates.  9%  tax-free  income, 
c/o  Rob  Fairly,  P.O.  2131,  Jackson, 
Miss.  39205.  

$1,000  month  mailing  letters.  Guaran- 
teed. Details  free.  Sandco-HW,  Ceres, 
Calif.  95307.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?  — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full-  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities?  Find 
out  what's  available.  Send  name  for  free 
five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  677,  1460 
Hancock  Center,  Chicago  60611.  

Stuff  envelopes.  $25/100.  Free  supplies. 
Send  stamped  envelope.  Isco,  3835 
42nd,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105.  

Free!  Turn  $10  into  $1,000!  Hotline,  Box 
3155-HA,  Springfield,  Mo.  65804. 


Have  your  own  business  address  in 

SWITZERLAND.  Mail,  telephone,  and 
Telex  messages  taken  and  forwarded. 
Full  discretion.  IMPETUS,  Torgasse  3, 
8022  Zurich. 


Mail  order— nationally  known  millioi 
aire  reveals  secrets  of  success.  Teachf 
you  personally.  Write  for  informativ 
book,  gift  catalogue,  and  complete  d( 
tails.  Everything  free1.  No  obligation.  G 
Turk,  Dept.  49,  Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

Mail-order  secret  is  not  mainly  in  sellin 
products  or  stocking  inventory  for  sail 
Investment  in  ads  only.  Send  $3  for  fu 
information  to:  Mail-Order  Secrets,  66 
E.  Lake  Dasha  Dr.,  Plantation,  Fli 
33324.  4-6  weeks  delivery  guaranteed. 

Will  you  actually  (really  and  truly 
address,  stuff  and  mail  20  envelopes 
day?  Then  let's  don't  mess  around.  Sen 
$3  and  we'll  show  you  how  to  make  up  t 
$100  monthly,  and  even  much  mort 
Guaranteed  contractual  arrangement 
Habersham-Hall,  Box  613-Z,  San  Pedrc 
Calif.  90733.  

Unlimited  home  earnings  stuffir 
envelopes.  Information  Free!  Oppo 
tunities,  Box  721-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.^ 
11563.  

$25  daily  possible!  Addressing— mailir 
envelopes.  Details  free!  Elite,  Box  71: 
HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitab 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  froi 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroa- 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examinatioi 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  repoi 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C1025,  Woodlar' 
Hills,  Calif.  91364. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Teachers,  administrators.  Curret 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.!, 
$5.95;  abroad,  $5.95.  Leading  Placemer- 
Sources:  U.S.,  $3.95;  foreign,  $4.9.'' 
EISR,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass.  02162J 

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign!  Skilled 
Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity.  All  field.' 
Directory,  applications,  resume  instrui 
tions— $3.  National  Information,  Dep 
7-5, 422  Washington  Building,  Washinj 
ton,  D.C.  20005.  

Exciting  overseas  jobs!  Over  100  courl 
tries  . . .  now  hiring!  All  occupation 
$8OO-$5,0Cf0  monthly.  Latest  printout' 
$2.  Jobworld,  6311-R  Yucca,  Lc 
Angeles,  Calif.  90028.  

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  Americai 
foreign.  Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-i' 
Box  2049,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.  98362 

Management  career  opportunity.  If  yc 

enjoy  the  challenge  and  reward  th 
management  offers,  investigate  th 
opportunity.  Because  of  the  growth  ar 
success  of  our  nationwide  compan 
those  who  prove  themselves  ca, 
advance  rapidly  into  management.  Oi 
managers  enjoy  unlimited  income  potei 
tial,  challenging  assignments  and  ou 
standing  fringe  benefits.  If  you  are  no 
managing,  or  know  you  can  be  trained 
manage  people,  write  Investors  Dive 
sified  Services,  Unit  6076-2  IDS  Towe 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

 INSTRUCTION  

Learn  professional  astrology  at  hom 
Write  World  Astrological  Services,  In< 
Box  471-HM,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Tickle  the  ivories.  Play  chord  piano 
one  hour!  Leading  piano  teacher  mag 
zines  praise  patented  (1973)  system.  Be 
751-IM,  La  Canada,  Calif.  91011. 

Parapsychology  course.  Certificate.  D 
tails.  APRF.  Box  5395-MA,  Sherrm 
Oaks,  Calif.  91413.  

Re  learn  to  read  at  a  pace  of  1,200-1,8( 
words  per  minute  in  ten  to  twelve  week 
For  course  send  $16.50  check  or  mom 
order  to:  Trimco,  4601  E.  18,  Vai 
couver,  Wa.  98661. 


ly  programs  in  France.  Language, 
arts,  performing  arts  For  informa- 
Paris  American  Academy,  9  Rue 
Ursulines,  Paris  5. 

lesson.  Learn  chord  playing  Piano, 
n,  guitar,  Davidsons,  6727D  Met- 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66204 

V  ntaintop  riding  school.  More  skill 
■knowledge  in  three  weeks  than  you 
light  possible!  Good  instruction, 
I|;d  readings,  sweeping  scenery. 
Illy,  family-size,  ages  nine  and  above. 

I  ions  begin  May  30  Rimrock  Ranch, 
E  is.  Ark.  72727. 

Idverseas  employment 

II  firms  overseas— Complete  infor- 
on  on  hundreds  of  worldwide  com- 
;s,  $5.95.  By-country  listings  (spe- 
xuntry),  $9.75.  Outstanding  oppor- 
ies  and  advantages.  Globalemploy 
),  704  Mira  Vista,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

|  

-seas  — all  occupations!  New  world- 
directory,  $2.  Opportunities,  Box 

-HR,  Washington,  D  C.  20009 

I  Id  wide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
|>pe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  oc- 
Itions!  $7O0-$4,0O0  monthly! 
fcloyment  International.  Box  29217- 

■  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Ik  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South 
I:rica,  Europe,  etc.  Construction, 
I  i,  Engineers,  Clerical,  etc.  $8,000  to 
1000  + .  Expenses  paid.  For  employ- 
It  information  write  Overseas 
Iiloyment,  Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ill  

B>pe/Caribbean/Australia-New  Zea- 
j/Africa/Mediterranean.  High  sai- 
ls, tax  benefits,  transportation.  All  oc- 
Iitions!!  Hundreds  of  U.S.  companies 
■world's  most  exciting  countries  . . . 
I  hiring!!  PLACEMENT,  Dept.  H4, 
I  S.  Keniston  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
lr.  90019. 

llEETINGS  &  CONVENTIONS 

lid  Loaf  Writers'  Conference, 
lust  17-29,  1976.  Lectures,  work- 
■Ss,  conferences  in  fiction,  nonfiction, 
lry,  children's  literature.  Write:  Bread 
lr.  Box  502,  Middlebury  College, 
Idlebury,  Vt.  05753.  (802)  388-7662. 

I  MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

liber  stamps— 3-lines,  $1.50;  Sig- 
lire,  $4.50;  C.W.O.;  Stamps,  Box 
Il-Z,  Burbank,  Calif.  91510.  

■  watt  non-electric  light.  Smokeless, 
Irless,  noiseless.  Aladdin  Kerosene 
Bps  and  heaters,  20%  off.  Catalogue, 
I  Country  Light,  Box  1963H,  Athens, 
130601.  

Ilk  tennis  serve?  Strengthen  it  with 
lilutionary  instructional  equipment. 
I'antage  Server,  P.O.  Box  468,  N.Y., 
I'.  10024.  

lility  gems  at  wholesale  prices.  Free 
llogue.  Madrona,  Box  3750,  Austin, 
l  as  78764.  

I  Vt  recycled  notepaper.  Forest  design. 
Inotes,  envelopes,  $2.95.  Catalogue 
I,  refundable.  PEP,  Box  172H,  North 
■ngton,  Mass.  02351. 

I  PERSONALS  

■ifriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting,  Box 
f09M,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

lied  is  moral.  All  you  want  to  know 
lut  nudist  girls,  women,  families  and 

V  park  locations.  Guaranteed  no  por- 
|raphy.    $2.    A.I.R.,    P.Q.B.  121, 

ham.  Wash.  98338. 


Stop  arthritis  suffering.  Revolutionary, 
simple  method  that  really  works!  Write 
Arthritis  Research,  Box  5688-H,  Ocean - 
park,  Calif.  90405.  

Stop  smoking  painlessly!  Details,  IOC 
Box  713-A,  Summit,  N.J.  07901. 

Horseplayers!  Win  daily  doubles  9  out 
of  10  times!  $1,000  weekly  possible!  Not 
new!  Been  doing  it  20  years!  Guaran- 
teed! Free  details!  Spensystems.  HA31- 
11  Davey,  Simsbury,  Conn.  06070 

Dr.  Schuessler's  mineral  salts.  Stamp 
for  information  appreciated.  Beyers, 
3815  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  III.  60634. 

"Thin  Is  In"  — Lose  weight  safely.  No 
health  injurious  pills,  fad  gadgets,  etc. 
Order  this  surprisingly  simple,  success 
proven,  will  power  aid.  Join  the  beautiful 
people.  Mail  $3.  LOVELL,  Box  381, 
Seminole,  Texas  79360. 

Balding?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  growing  hair, 
wrote  Miami  News,  his  physician  at- 
tested; others  grown,  ask  proof.  Kit,  $18. 
International  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  41- 
4176,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33141. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy— Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  500  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin,  Texas  78751.  Staff  did  their  ther- 
apy at  Janov's  Primal  Institute.  $2,000 
for  three-week  intensive;  subsequent 
groups  are  $10  each. 

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free!  Hermes-Verlag,  Box 
110660/H,  D-1000  Berlin  11,  Germany. 

Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Degreed  volun- 
teers in  math,  biology,  chemistry, 
physics.  Teaching  experience,  2  years 
French  useful.  Transportation,  living, 
medical  expenses  paid.  Singles  or  cou- 
ples only.  U.S.  citizens.  Information: 
Lynn  Rotenberg,  ACTION,  ORC  Box  P- 
4,  Washington,  D  C.  20525.  

Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write: 
Papyrus,  927-H  15th  St.,  Washington, 
D  C.  20005.  

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth,  $10  and 
sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E.  29  St., 
NYC  10016.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let  us 
help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  Introduc- 
tion Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401.  

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box  110660/H, 
Berlin  11,  Germany. 

Free  biorhythm  information.  A.J.  En- 
terprises, Box  2211-HM3,  Peabody, 
Mass.  01960.  

Lifetime  membership.  Wallet  card, 
newsletter,  bulletins,  many  benefits.  $3 
International  Brotherhood  of  Old 
Bastards,  Inc.,  Box  6768-H,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63144.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living, 
superior  schools,  near  universities,  at- 
tractive integrated  neighborhoods. 
Shaker  Heights  Housing  Office,  3380 
Lee  Rd  ,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120. 
(216)  751-2155.  

Love  is:  ministering  for  Christ.  Lifetime 
ordination,  D.D.,  Charters.  Details  25t. 
Ministry  of  Christ,  R4.  Box  314-D, 
Delavan,  Wis.  53115.  

University  diplomas  — no  studies.  De- 
tails, $2.  Palmar,  Box  1796H,  Altadena, 
Calif.  91001. 

European  honorary  degrees  and  medals. 
For  color  brochures,  send  $2.  Interna- 
tional Awards  Committee,  Dept.  H, 
2350  Bean  Creek  Rd.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060 


Rubber  products  (safer  than  the  pill) 
Fine  quality.  Send  $2.25  for  2  dozen  01 
50C  for  samples.  Free  literature  Mer 
chandise  guaranteed.  Sent  air  mail 
Boland,  Box  2421  X,  GPO,  New  York, 
NY.  10001.  

Single  Booklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application.  Call  Dateline,  toll-free: 
(800)  451-3245. 

Rational  self-enlightenment  through 
Utopian  psychology.  Send  $1  for  two 
periodical  publications  of  Utopian 
Society,  including  lessons.  Members 
crossmatching  service.  Storefront,  P.O. 
Box  1174-H,  S.F.,  Calif.  94101. 

Instant  memory— New  way  to  remem- 
ber. No  memorization.  Release  "photo- 
graphic" memory.  Stop  forgetting! 
Liberates  extraordinary  knowledge, 
talent,  EDP.  Free  information.  Institute 
of  Advanced  Thinking,  Box  606-H, 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272 

Boston  — Austin  Institute,  Inc.  will 
soon  open  an  Institute  in  Boston.  A  ther- 
apist who  has  undergone  therapy  at  the 
Primal  Institute  will  be  in  Boston  for 
interviews  this  spring.  Contact  Austin 
Institute  Inc.,  5000  N.  Lamar,  Austin, 
Texas  78751.  

Make  new  friends  nationwide,  world- 
wide through  correspondence.  Describe 
yourself.  Free  personalized  reply.  Cur- 
rents, Box  759-H,  Radio  City  Station, 
NYC.  10019.  

Make  international  friendships  using 
tape  recorders!  Tapexchange,  Murray, 
Ky.  42071.  

Single  lovers  of  travel  and  fine  art 

acquaints  the  elite.  Write  Art  League, 
Box  236,  Rowayton,  Conn.  06853. 

Just  $1  from  each  reader  would  enable 
me  to  see  Europe— a  long-lived  dream- 
please?  Christine  Kruggel,  2023  S.E. 
Brookwood,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.  97123. 

Transpersonal  psychology,  cosmology, 
meditation  — free  publication  — New  Era 
Studies,  Box  1379,  Moultrie,  Ga.  31768. 

Become  legally  ordained  minister.  Cre- 
dentials sent  for  $3  offering:  Mother 
Earth  Church,  Dept.  HI  469  Pacific, 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940.  

Customized  marriage  vows  wanted  for 
inclusion  in  book.  Write  Pat  Gray,  6716 
Glenbrook  Drive,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
37919.  

Out-of-the-body  experience.  Authentic 
first-person  account.  $1.  Kennebeth  As- 
sociates, P.O.  Box  712,  Voorheesville, 
N.Y.  12186.  

Preppje,  even  though  we're  apart  you 

are  always  with  me.  Thank  you  for  bring- 
ing so  much  beauty  and  happiness  into 
my  life.  Kisses  on  your  nose. 

Forget  forgetting!  Legal  documentation 
proves  newest  memory  discovery,  head- 
lined expert  (Time,  Newsweek, 
Cronkite),  outranks  all  methods  for  re- 
membering anything  seen,  heard.  Sworn 
testimony:  Yale-educated  Ph.D.  profes- 
sor, Stanford-educated  Ph.D.  scientist, 
Georgetown  Ph.D.  linguist,  etc.  $15.  (or 
$1  fact  packet)  Before  you  forget! 
ACHIEVEMENT,  324  So.  First, 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  91802. 

Lonely  prisoner  seeks  correspondents 
Cultured  white  male,  28,  61",  190  lbs, 
eyes  and  hair  brown.  All  correspondence 
answered.  Donald  Slaven  139-492,  P.O. 
Box  69,  London,  Ohio  43140. 


Expanded  family:  Lifelong  relationships 
with  more  than  one  PO  Box  1903, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97401 

Condoms  for  men  — All  leading  brands 
featuring  textured  Nacken,  contoured 
Profil  and  Jade  Three  samples:  $1. 
Economy  sampler,  15  brands:  $3.  Free  il- 
lustrated catalogue  with  each  order.  Plain 
package  to  protect  your  privacy.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded  POPLAN,  PO  Box  400, 
Dept.  CHA-9B,  Carrboro,  N.C.  27510 

Condoms  for  men— by  mail!  Thirty  lop 
brands— Trojan,  Jextured  Nacken, 
Profil  Three  samples:  $1.  Twelve  mixed 
samples:  $3  Plain  package.  Poplan,  Box 
2556,  Dept.  CHA-8B,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Cash  paid  for  scrap  gold.  Send  gold 
items  and  receive  check.  If  not  fully 
satisfied  with  payment  your  article(s) 
will  be  returned  to  you.  Some  damage  is 
unavoidable  in  testing  articles  without 
Karat  mark.  Mail  rings,  pins,  bracelets, 
dental  gold,  medals,  chains,  charms,  etc. 
to:  Aleedan  Products,  P.O.  Box  431, 
Orange  Park,  Fla.  32073  (closed  during 
July  and  August). 

Spiritual  regeneration  fellowship- 
transcendental  studies,  new  age  careers. 
Free  newsletter— Box  1379,  Moultrie, 
Ga.  31768.  

Impoverished  young  writer  forced  to 
plead  for  funds  in  order  to  finish  novel. 
William  Trachman,  135-06  Horace  Hard- 
ing.  Flushing,  N.Y.  11367.  

An  esoteric  experience.  Details,  35C. 
The  Letter  Club,  P.O.  Box  84,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.  11375.  

Help  your  children  enter  outstanding 
colleges.  Booklet  tells  how.  $2  Faith  Har- 
tar,  69  Sears,  Wayland,  Mass.  01778. 

Curious  about  Tricentennial?  Write 
Creative  Archive,  P.O.  Box  32314, 
Washington,  D  C.  10007.  

Allergic  to  air  pollution.  Must  relocate 
to  Hawaii.  Send  $1  to  R.  Hughes,  10701 
Vista  del  Sol,  El  Paso,  Texas  79935. 

Published  Harvard  Grad  to  be  tutor  and 
traveling  companion.  References. 
Spencer  Grendahl,  2408  N.  Beachwood 
Dr.,  L  A.  90068.  

Hypnosis  tapes  for  self-improvement. 
Free  brochure.  John  Hudson,  1826 
Federal,  W.L.A.,  Calif.  90025.  

Balding?  Stop  hair  falling.  My  home 
remedy!  $2.  Flem  Summers,  Box  404, 
Rosebud,  Texas  76570. 

Couple:  Looking  for  companion  couple 
or  singles  for  future  travel  through 
Central  and  South  America.  Ted  As- 
selin,  Box  256,  Warren,  N.H.  03279. 

 WANTED  

We  buy  your  wine  labels.  Send  15C  for 
specifics.  Wine  Label  Traders,  P.O.  Box 
24682,  Los  Angeles  90024.  

Honest  work  sought.  Travel  anywhere 
Gary,  Monica,  Box  312,  Kauai  96746. 

Artist,  35,  Ph.D.  History,  seeks 
interesting,  rewarding  situation.  P.O. 
Box    2242,    Huntington    Park,  Calif. 

90255. 


Moke  friends  -  worldwide 


3000  lovrl}    tills  and    handsome  b 

<outitri<*s  wanl  friends  of  all  aw* 
ondpner,  love,  friendship  and  man 
Whip  us  and  g<-l  FREE  detail*  vl 1 1 
Album  of  1000  photos  b\  airmail. 
-5— =— — -558-A  B  AMIR  MOHAI.LA 
LAHORE  13,  PAKISTAN 
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PUZZLE 


ANTIGONE 
AND  CREON 

by  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  The  Listener) 

This  month's  instructions:  The  answers  to 
the  fourteen  clues  in  italics  (all  common 
words)  are  not  the  same  as  the  "lights"  — i.e., 
the  words  actually  entered  in  the  diagram  (also 
common  wordsj.  The  relationship  between  the 
answers  and  the  lights  is  suggested  in  the  title. 

Answers  include  three  proper  names  and 
one  abbreviation.  1 8 A  and  1 9D  are  not  in  most 
people's  everyday  vocabulary.  As  always,  men- 
tal repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solu- 
tion. 

The  solution  to  the  April  puzzle  appears  on 
page  104. 
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CLUES 


ACROSS 

DOWN 

1. 

Sound-transmitted  odor  (5) 

1. 

Smart,  almost  miserly  (5) 

8. 

Responsive  chanting  in  music  worker  (one  not  real)  (9) 

2 

One  who  comes  back  truer,  but  not  well  born  (8) 

12. 

Merrymaker  appears  in  part  of  Sganarelle,  very  perversely  (8) 

3. 

Tied  study  up  supporting  First  Lady  (6) 

13. 

Faceless  soprano's  place  of  exile  (4) 

4. 

So-and-so.  when  heard,  hems  (4) 

14. 

Western,  cutting  second  character,  is  re-edited  and  distributed  all 

5. 

Incorrect  claim  in  tax  yields  letdown  at  the  end  (10) 

over  the  place  (6) 

6. 

Bess's  predecessor  turned  up  caviar  with  little  fat  inside  (7) 

15. 

Ship  holding  the  National  League  stars?  (4) 

7. 

Following  an  unknown  amount  in  profit  (4) 

16. 

It  holds  a  light  marriage  together  with  a  piece  of  reading  matter  (9) 

8. 

Antagonistic  patient  I  chat  with  changes  (12) 

18. 

Parent  organization  — it's  a  bore  (6) 

9. 

The  lady's  British  sage,  e.g.  (4) 

19. 

Bad  habit  that  alio  ws  you  to  make  ft  ve  diamonds  ?  (4 ) 

10. 

Spread  cry  at  a  bull  ring  (4) 

22. 

Catalogue  that  says  where  cards  are  found1?  (5) 

11. 

Union  members  in  baseball?  (7) 

24. 

Drinks  that  can  produce  trances  (7) 

17. 

Make  leather  lie  in  the  sun  (3) 

27. 

It  lets  out  names  (6) 

19. 

War  comes,  metamorphosing  insect  larva  (8) 

28. 

European  without  an  origin  (4) 

20. 

Countermand  a  bad  vote?  (4) 

29. 

Strand  the  drink  company  by  a  street  (8) 

21. 

Dice,  e.g.  made  heartless  hints  (4) 

31. 

Eat  out?  Already  did!  (3) 

23. 

Mates  capsized  smack  (4) 

34. 

Current  strength,  though  short,  is  for  me  soft  (3) 

25. 

Ultimately  transcendent  depression  (4) 

37. 

God,  e.g..  hoped  for  rearrangement  of  medley  (10) 

26. 

Certifies  examinations  at  first  (7) 

38. 

Pass  on  craps  shooter  (3) 

29. 

Absolutely  clean  prank  about  the  245th  day  o/ '  this year  (10) 

39. 

Turn  aside  thoughts  (5) 

30. 

Mid-German  tithes  eschew  exact  opposites  HO) 

40. 

L isten  to  y  our  relali  ve  corpses — they  'II  keep  you  well  ( 1 0) 

31. 

Chilled,  dropping  the  French  baby  (5) 

41. 

Watch  an  article  in  a  newsmagazine?  (9) 

32. 

Cowboy  gathering  nothing  galloped  over  (5) 

42. 

Counteractive  remedies,  wrongly  stationed  (9) 

33. 

Love  that's  divine  with  the  mouth  wide  open  (5) 

43. 

Makes  love,  makes  steam  (5) 

34 

Silver  ring,  in  the  past  O) 

35. 

Newspapers  and  TV'  give  me  a  hand  up  (5) 

36. 

Family  member  is  pleasant  around  Easter  (5) 

38. 

What  you  take  in  rip  tide  (4) 

40. 

Stinger  has  been  curtailed  0) 

CONTEST  RI  LES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Antigone  and  Creon."  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
May  7.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  sub- 
scription lo  Harper  s  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners'  names 
will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue   Winners  of  the  March  puzzle.  "Dedicated 


Dodecahedron."  are  Brent  Froberg.  Vermillion.  South  Dakota:  Karl  Petersen,  Cha 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  and  Miriam  Maloy,  Aptos.  California. 
Note  for  beginners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  instructions  for  t 
month's  puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  decipher  clues  For  the  compl> 
introduction  to  clue-solving,  which  appeared  in  the  January  1976  issue,  write  to  T 
Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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Feminists  and  Other  Useful  Fanatics 

by  Garry  Wills 

A  $1.00 


o; 
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THE  ANTI-SOCIAL  CELL 


3n  the  Origins  and 
^ure  of  Cancer— 
\  Compendium  of 
eading  Opinion 

dward  Hoagland: 
AIRO 
OBSERVED 


Ierrence  Des  Pres: 

BLEAK 

COMEDIES 

Douglas  Bauer: 
SISYPHUS 
IN  CHICAGO 

REVIEWS  BY: 
Alison  Lurie 
Robert  Stone 
Tibor  Scitovsky 


i  NEW 
TIMES  BOOK 
PLANTS 

IN  LEE  FAUST 

Jraied 

Iprice  $9.95  > 

Itoday  ano 

RR0W  IN 

\bv 

MA>  ER 

Iprice  $8,951 
IrAGTIME  bv 

IXXTOROW 

Iprice  $8.95 1 


HE 


With  choices  like  these,  no  wonder 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 


446  AGAINST  OUR 
WILL:  Men.  Women 
and  Rape  bv  sisan 
brownmil'ler 
(Pub  price  $10.95i 


THE 

2S£5  ' 


tit 


257  Puh 
price  $10 

J  BURR  by 

|E  V1DAL 

i  price  $12.50> 

HARVARD 
IKESS  REVIEW- 
JANAGEMENT  by 
(editors  of 
Iharvard 
|ness  review 
iprice  $17.95) 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON: 
htimate  History 

I  AWN  M.  BRODIE 

Itrated 

)  price  $12.50) 


108  Pub 
price  $8.95 

MY  LIFE  by 

DA  MEIR.  PhotOS 

b  price  $12.50l 

THE  WAR  AGAINST 
JEWS  1933-1945  *v 

'  S.  DAWIDOW1CZ 
I 

price  $15 1 
MOSCOW  FAREWELL 

3EORGE  FEtFER 

i  price  $101 


~  421  Pub 

price  $15 

159  SAVING  THE  QUEEN  bv 

WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY.  JR. 

I  Pub  price  $7.95) 

234  THE  HOT-BLOODED 
DINOSAURS:  A  Revolution 
in  Paleontology  by 

ADRIAN  J.  DESMOND 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

544  THE  SECRET 
CONVERSATIONS  OF 
HENRY  KISSINGER 
Step-by-Step  Diplomacy 
in  the  Middle  East 

by  MATTl  GOLAN 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

314  TELEPHONE:  The 
First  Hundred  Years  by 

JOHN  BROOKS.  PhotOS 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

269  DAUGHTER  OF 
FIRE:  A  Portrait  of 
Iceland  by  Katharine 

SCHERMAN.  PhotOS 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 

231  HOSTAGE  TO  THE 
DEVIL:  The  Possession 
and  Eiorcism  of  Five 
Living  Americans  bv 

MALACHI  MARTIN 

(Pub  price  $9.95) 

302  THE  WOMAN  SAID 
YES:  Encounters  with 
Life  and  Death  Memoirs 

by  JESSAMYN  WEST 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 


218  A  CARTOON 
HISTORY  OF  UNITED 
STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY 
1776-1 976  by  the  editors 

OF  THE  FOREIGN 
POLICY  ASSOCIATION 
Introduction  by 
DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 


395  Puh 
price  $11  95 

Prices  shown  are  publishers  '  U.S. 
prices.  Outside  the  U.S..  prices  are 
generally  somewhat  higher. 


is  Americas  Bookstore. 


Lyndon 
'  the0" 
Dream 


541  Pub 
price  $12.50 


380  Pub 
price  $14.95 
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The  Hiss  dilemma 


Although  I  am  always  quite  happy 
to  be  listed  in  a  group  including 
Thomas  Emerson,  Abe  Fortas,  and 
Victor  Navasky,  I  think  that  my  posi- 
tion is  seriously  misrepresented  in 
Mr.  Xobile's  article  ["The  State  of 
the  Art  of  Alger  Hiss."  April].  His 
letter  of  July  3,  1975.  to  me  said: 
"For  the  purpose  of  the  poll.  I  wish 
you  to  answer  simply  "innocent'  or 
"guilty.'  However,  if  you  wish  to 
qualify  your  verdict,  by  all  means  do 
so  in  a  brief  remark.  Such  statements 
will  also  be  reported  in  my  article." 
I  responded  to  Mr.  Xobile  on  July  7. 
The  heart  of  my  answer  was:  "I  find 
myself  genuinely  baffled  by  the  Hiss 
case,  and  I  am  unable  to  come  to  any 
firm  conclusion  on  where  the  truth 
lies  in  that  matter.  If  I  were  a  juror 
this  would  of  course  require  me  to 
vote  not  guilty,  but  I  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  properly  charged  jury 
did  reach  a  conclusion  of  guilt." 

In  view  of  that  I  would  have  ex- 
pected that  I  would  have  been  listed 
with  Anthony  Lewis  and  the  others 
who  call  themselves  "undecided."  I 
do  not  see  how  my  letter  can  fairly 
be  read  otherwise.  Mr.  Xobile  appar- 
ently equates  "innocent"  with  "not 
guilty."  They  are  surely  not  the 
same.  I  did  not  express  the  view  that 
I  thought  Mr.  Hiss  innocent,  and  my 
views  about  the  inconclusive  nature 
of  the  case  have  been  a  matter  of 
public  record  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Charles  Alan  Whight 

Austin,  Texas 

I  am  amazed  that  Harper's  would 
run  lists  of  names  of  people  purport- 
ing to  be  rendering  "verdicts"  or 
making  pronouncements  as  to  any- 
body's guilt,  and  I  regard  it  as  pre- 
posterous and  damaging  to  find  my- 
self, along  with  my  quoted  admira- 
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tion  for  Alger  Hiss,  tossed  into  such 
a  li.-t.  Indeed,  when  Philip  Nobile 
called  me  my  first  question  was: 
"Pro  -  or  anti-Alger  Hiss'.' "Only  when 
he  assured  me  it  would  be  pro  did  I 
continue  to  talk  to  him.  Never  once 
did  he  tell  me  that  he  was  running 
li-N.  in  bold-face  type,  of  people  who 
had  given  "verdicts"  of  "guilty"  or 
"not  guilty."  and  if  he  had  told  me 
that  my  name  was  to  be  included 
among  those  saying  "guilty."  I 
would  have  done  everything  possible 
to  halt  such  an  irresponsible  and  un- 
true piece  of  misrepresentation. 

Laura  Z.  Hobson 
\ew  York.  N.Y. 

My  belief  in  Hiss's  guilt  is  not 
based  on  an  emotional  judgment,  but 
on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  hard 
evidence  that  Hiss's  typewriter  was 
used  to  type  the  documents  that 
Chambers  produced  in  court.  Nobile 
asked  my  husband  and  me  if  we  were 
persuaded  by  Chambers's  verbal  tes- 
timony. I  said  no — rather,  by  what 
seemed  to  me  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  the  typewriters  on  which 
the  documents  were  copied  belonged 
to  Hiss.  That  evidence  still  seems  to 
me  to  be  sound.  I  do  still  believe 
Hi  —  guilty. 

But  I  said  something  else  about 
the  matter  that  I  would  like  to  have 
recorded:  I  said  I  thought  that  the 
question  of  his  guilt  was  not  very  im- 
portant— not  even  then,  certainly  not 
now.  Let  me  explain  why.  First,  the 
questions  which  a  historical  period 
poses  to  its  citizens  do  not  often  re- 
tain the  significance  which  they  seem 
to  possess  at  the  time.  The  passage  of 
years  distorts  them  until  they  can 
come  to  mean  something  they  didn't. 
I  don't  mean  to  minimize  the  fact 
that  Hiss  suffered  because  the  ver- 
dict went  against  him;  guilt  or  inno- 
cence means  a  lot  to  him.  But  the  im- 
portance attached  to  his  actions  has 


been  blown  out  of  proportion. 

For  Hiss,  innocent  or  guilty,  we 
made   the   scapegoat   for  an  ove 
whelming  sense  of  frustration  whic 
engulfed  the  United  States  in  tl. 
years  just  after  the  second  world  wa: 
when  the  power  we  thought  we  po: 
sessed  proved  ineffective  to  deal  wit 
international  political  realities.  Th: 
mood,  exploited  by  McCarthy  an 
Nixon,  worked  against  Hiss  as  i 
worked  against  others,  many  of  ther 
innocent  of  any  tinge  of  "treason." 
neither  shared  nor  condoned  tha 
mood  then.  Equally.  I  deeply  regre 
a  new  stage  of  drawing  up  sides,  o 
making  out  "enemies  lists"  of  name; 
of  a  new  search  for  confrontation 
Yes,  I  think  Hiss  was  guilty:  I  didn't 
even  in  the  Fifties,  think  he  wa 
much  of  a  danger  to  national  secur 
ity.    In    the   present,   the  questioi 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  purely  histori 
cal  interest.       Elizabeth  JanewS 
New  l  ork.  N.  1 

Philip  \obile  replies: 

I  included  Mr.  Wright's  clarifica 
tion  in  the  original  draft.  I  nfortu 
nately.  it  was  deleted  owing  to  spac< 
requirements.  But  if  a  man  is  inno 
cent  until  proven  guilty  beyond  < 
reasonable  doubt,  then  Mr.  \^  righ 
must  conclude  Hiss  was  legally  inno 
cent.  That  was  the  point.  Anthom 
Lewis's  indecision  is  of  a  differen 
order.  He  could  not  decide  on  tht 
matter  of  reasonable  doubt. 

Mrs.  Hobson  confuses  moral  inno 
cence  with  legal  innocence.  In  oui 
conversations,  she  made  it  plain  tha 
she  thought  Hiss  had  trafficked  ii 
confidential  documents,  but  she  insist 
ed  that  he  still  would  never  sell  ou 
his  country.  "If  I  were  a  student  ol 
that  day."  she  told  me,  "I  might  b( 
able  to  make  the  decision  whether  Al 
ger  Hiss  gave  the  Russians  anything 
valuable."  Therefore  I  included  hei 
in  the  "guilty"  column  with  this  qual 
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Things  are  changing 
in  the  office 

-For  nearly  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter  in  1873  there 
was  little  change  in  the  way  paperwork  was  produced  and  processed. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  dramatic  innovations  in  technology  have 
begun  to  transform  traditional  office  methods  and  procedures. 

These  changes  were  spurred  by  the  need  to  cope  with  staggering  in- 
creases in  the  volume  of  paperwork— the  result  of  a  broad  and  continuing 
shift  in  the  U.S.  economy  toward  the  service  sector,  with  its  heavy  demand 
for  written  communication— and  by  sharply  rising  costs. 

According  to  recent  studies,  the  cost  of  a  business  letter  has  jumped 
from  $2.44  to  $3.79  in  the  past  ten  years.  And  overall  office  expenditures 
have  become  a  growing  portion  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Clearly,  the  basic  answer  lies  in  increasing  office  productivity. 

One  of  the  first  major  steps  in  this  direction  was  the  development  by  IBM 
in  1964  of  an  automatic  text-editing  typewriter  that  could  store  typed  copy 
electronically  and  replay  it,  error-free,  at  extremely  high  speeds. 

Enthusiastic  acceptance  of  this  remarkable  machine,  capable  of  multi- 
plying several-fold  the  number  of  letters  and  documents  a  secretary  could 
produce  in  a  day,  quickly  opened  the  way  to  further  change. 

Today,  IBM  and  other  companies  are  providing  an  ever-widening  range 
of  office  machines  and  systems  that  handle  more  work,  more  efficiently.  The 
correcting  typewriter  introduced  by  IBM  in  1973  and  the  high-speed  copier/ 
duplicators  introduced  in  March  of  this  year  are  good  examples. 

Other  technological  developments,  such  as  electronic  communication 
from  one  typewriter  to  another,  promise  even  more  important  benefits— and 
IBM's  commitment  to  advanced  product  research  continues  unabated. 

New  emphasis  is  also  being  placed  on  improving  work  flow.  Conven- 
tional office  organization  is  being  modified  to  make  better  use  of  available 
people  resources— with  impressive  results. 

Many  experts  believe  that  this  combination  of  advancing  technology 
and  improved  work  planning  known  as  word  processing  will  ultimately  do 
for  the  office  what  data  processing  has  already  done  in  other  areas. 

In  actual  practice,  word  processing  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide clear-cut  productivity  gains  and  solid  cost  savings. 

More  benefits  are  on  tne  way.  More  are  needed. 
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ification.  The  bold-face  lists  were  the 
i mention  of  the  art  director,  not  the 
author.  But  Mrs.  Hobson  cannot 
claim  exclusion.  If  she  now  believes 
Hiss  is  not  guilty  as  charged,  why 
doesn't  she  say  so?  All  of  Mrs.  Hob- 
son's  statements  and  attributions 
were  approved  by  her  before  publi- 
cation. 

Finally,  I  assured  no  one  that  my 
article  would  be  "pro-Hiss."  I  sim- 
ply said  I  thought  he  was  innocent. 

I  am  happy  to  have  Mrs.  Jane- 
way's  elaboration  of  her  "guilty" 
verdict.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
my  article  could  not  have  accommo- 
dated statements  of  such  length. 
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George  W.  S.  Trow  ["Music," 
April]  is  the  usual  smart-ass  critic. 
Observing  that  pop  music  is  sopho- 
moric  is  about  as  erudite  as  noticing 
that  "history  repeats  itself." 

So  the  Bay  City  Rollers  are  sim- 
pleminded  and  Simon  is  getting 
mean.  What  else  is  new?  Pop  songs 
are  written  for  a  market  which,  thank 
God,  doesn't  include  too  many  of  the 
smart  asses  of  the  world.  Song  is  a 


people's  art.  The  pretension  and  sub- 
tlety which  Mr.  Trow  would  like  to 
lay  on  it  are  the  exception.  Neverthe- 
less, pop  song  is  the  only  art  form  to 
which  Americans  can  point  with 
pride.  The  "dummies"  like  Simon 
may  not  be  able  to  rhyme  "friend" 
and  "again,"  but  they  have  made 
more  worldwide  cultural  waves  than 
the  Coplands  and  the  Iveses  who 
have  mucked  around  writing  Euro- 
pean ditto  marks. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
some  magazine  will  hire  a  music  writ- 
er who  understands  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  song  (and  song  is  the 
name  which  should  be  applied  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  music  which  ap- 
peals to  the  people  I ;  that  song  is  an 
ancient  and  highly  efficient  method 
of  communication;  that  song  should 
not  be  judged  as  music  by  its 
"sound,"  but  rather  by  its  "impact 
and  believability."  Finally,  like  the 
newspaper,  the  language  of  song 
I  even  if  its  rhymes  are  bad  I  must 
talk  to  the  masses. 

The  peasant  of  Japan  has  often 
been  credited  with  an  innate  appreci- 
ation of  line,  color  and  form.  Per- 
haps 100  years  from  now,  in  spite  of 
the  Trows,  Americans  may  be  cred- 
ited with  a  discriminating  appetite 
for  song  and  true  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  this  great  human 
communication.  Russ  Widoe 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Family  politics 


I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
Michael  Novak's  piece  in  the  April 
Harper's  ["The  Family  Out  of  Fa- 
vor"]. His  point  that  "natural"  hu- 
man associations  such  as  the  family 
possess  far  more  socializing  and  sta- 
bilizing potential  than  the  best  efforts 
of  government  programs  is  particu- 
larly compelling. 

However,  I  was  troubled  by  one 
glaring  omission.  Mr.  Novak  fails  to 
address  the  central  challenge  to  the 
modern  family — whether  it  can  sur- 
vive and  adapt  to  the  legitimate  and 
relatively  new  demands  by  women 
for  increased  autonomy  and  partici- 
pation in  the  world  of  work.  The  tra- 
ditional family  is  premised  quite  sub- 
stantially on  a  vision  of  women  and 
their  role  which  is  being  thoroughly 
repudiated  by  women  themselves. 

Paul  S.  Grogan 
Brookline,  Mass. 


It  seems  to  me  almost  impossibl 
that  someone  could  devote  so  man 
words  to  the  subject  of  the  famil 
without  mentioning  the  subjection  o< 
women  that  has  marked  the  entir 
history  of  that  worthy  institution. 

Novak  talks  about  "liberation"  a] 
a  threat  to  the  family — and  make, 
no  further  or  more  explicit  mentioii 
of  the  women's  liberation  movemeri 
or  its  merits.  He  sees  liberation  as 
selfish,  immature,  and  thoroughly  rt 
grettable  effect  of  the  romantic  tren 
of  the  past  150  years.  He  lament 
the  "huge  regions  of  myself  that  be 
long  only  to  me."  To  whom  is  h 
speaking?  "Selfishness"  may  be  ail 
old  vice  for  men,  but  it's  a  new  on 
for  women,  whose  lives  have  been  de 
termined  by  their  fathers  and  hun 
bands,  by  their  roles  as  mothers,  b 
their  all  but  complete  absorption  L 
the  lives  of  those  around  them.  I  ar 
not  claiming  moral  superiority  fa 
women;  their  unselfishness  has  beei 
a  result  not  of  altruism  but  of  th 
simple  fact  that  they've  been  denie< 
a  self  by  society. 

Novak  may  be  delivering  a  worth 
while  message  to  men.  Perhaps  it  i 
time  they  acknowledged  the  impoi 
tance  of  successful  human  relation! 
as  a  measure  of  human  worth.  But 
wish  Novak  would  "remember  tin 
ladies"  who  haven't  had  a  chance  t< 
do  anything  but  relate  to  others. 

"To  have  children  is,  plainly,  w 
cease  being  a  child  oneself,"  h< 
writes.  This  is,  "plainly,  untrue  fo! 
women.  Motherhood  has,  in  our  tra 
dition.  cut  women  off  from  numerous 
adult  decisions.  In  the  very  recen 
past,  marriage  meant  that  a  womar 
had  no  legal  right  to  her  own  mone\ 
nor  control  of  her  own  body. 

Marriage  has  been  unkind  to  worn 
en.  This  must  be  acknowledged.  I: 
we  want  to  preserve  the  family,  it's 
got  to  be  reconstituted  so  that  it  of 
fers  to  women  the  chances  for  humar 
relations  and  personal  fulfillment 
that  it  has  always  offered  to  men. 

Patricia  Brad^ 
Boston,  Mass 

Michael  Novak  has  it  all  togethei 
and  gave  us  an  interesting  bit  ol 
reading.  Such  wisdom  deserves  to  be 
heard,  and  we  are  so  pleased  to  read 
it  in  Harper's.  Give  us  more  of  the 
same.  Up  with  the  family,  with  all  its 
love,  problems,  expenses,  and  virtue! 

Ronald  W.  Niklaus 
Shiremanstown,  Pa. 
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A  defense  of  New  York 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


LTHOUGH  I  HAVE  listened 
to  a  great  many  people 
talk  about  the  catastrophe 
in  New  York,  I  have  heard 
little  said  about  the  principal  reason 
for  it.  The  usual  authorities  offer  the 
usual  graphs  and  statistics,  making 
reference  to  the  indices  of  crime, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  municipal 
debt,  but  none  of  them  says  anything 
about  the  national  hatred  for  the 
freedom  of  a  great  city.  Nobody  likes 
to  introduce  the  question  of  preju- 
dice into  a  conversation  supposedly 
about  something  else,  and  I  can  well 
understand  the  general  reluctance, 
especially  in  this  Bicentennial  year, 
to  admit  to  so  base  a  sentiment.  But 
without  taking  into  account  the  meta- 
physics of  the  city's  distress,  the 
political  and  economic  explanations 
make  little  sense. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  is  the 
idea  of  a  city  that  is  in  trouble.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  come  to 
look  upon  a  city  as  a  godforsaken 
heath,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  city 
will  reflect  the  majority  opinion.  Like 
the  streets  and  the  schools,  the  con- 
cept of  civilization  falls  into  disre- 
pair because  that  is  what  most  peo- 
ple want  and  expect.  The  proof  of 
worldly  ruin  gives  credence  to  their 
theories  of  transcendental  grace. 

Much  of  this  is  traditional.  The 
idea  of  a  great  city  never  has  occu- 
pied a  comfortable  place  in  the 
American  mind.  In  both  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  the  country 
the  city  stands  as  a  metaphor  for  evil 
— the  port  of  entry  for  things  foreign 
and  obnoxious  that  threaten  to  pol- 
lute the  pure  streams  of  American  in- 
nocence. Virtue  proverbially  resides 
in  villages  and  small  towns.  For  at 
least  100  years  the  rhetoric  of  politi- 


cal reform  has  borrowed  its  symbol- 
ism from  the  Bible  and  the  visionary 
poets.  Under  the  open  sky  ( or  a  rea- 
sonable facsimile  thereof)  the  faith- 
ful gather  by  the  firelight  to  de- 
nounce the  Wall  Street  interests  and 
the  big-city  political  machines.  The 
showing  of  Jimmy  Carter  in  this 
year's  Presidential  primaries  attests 
to  the  wellsprings  of  evangelical  fer- 
vor. 

So  also  the  dominant  voice  in 
American  literature.  The  writers  of 
genius  wander  off  into  the  wilderness 
of  self,  there  to  seek  their  own  salva- 
tion rather  than  to  discover  an  image 
that  might  explain  their  age.  Thoreau 
beside  his  pond  and  Melville  in  the 
vastness  of  southern  oceans  contend- 
ed with  apparitions  of  their  own  de- 
vising. Their  contemporary  followers 
do  likewise,  going  on  pilgrimages  to 
Las  Vegas  or  sending  back  cryptic 
accounts  of  their  meetings  with  Mex- 
ican shamans. 
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HE  superstitions  associat- 
ed with  the  fear  of  cities 
enjoyed  a  renaissance  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960s. 
In  a  period  that  gave  rise  to  a  frenzy 
of  purification,  both  moral  and  envi- 
ronmental, the  location  of  the  ideal 
good  moved  further  inland  on  the 
gypsy  wagons  of  the  counterculture. 
The  religious  and  political  move- 
ments of  the  decade  ( often  so  similar 
as  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other) 
promised  the  fulfillment  of  self  and 
an  end  to  ambivalence.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy campaigned  for  President  on 
a  platform  not  much  different  from 
those  supporting  Bob  Dylan,  El- 
dridge  Cleaver,  Charles  Reich,  Billy 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


Graham,  Abbie  Hoffman,  Timotl 
Leary,  and  the  Sierra  Club.  Most 
these  people  declared  themselv 
prophets  of  one  kind  or  another,  cr 
ing  in  the  wastelands  of  injustic 
They  professed  a  common  aversit 
for  the  virtues  applicable  in  citie 
for  anything  that  suggested  the  her 
sies  of  urbanity,  irony,  toleranc 
civility,  or  restraint.  Who  had  tin 
for  the  civic  virtues  when  Mephi 
topheles  loomed  on  every  horizoi 
All  institutions  large  enough  to  ei 
ploy  more  than  twenty  people  can 
under  suspicion  merely  because  th 
represented  complexity.  Every  scie 
tine  advance  was  seen  as  an  omen 
death,  every  Asian  peasant  a  Coi 
munist  in  embryo,  every  democri 
ic  compromise  an  offense  agair 
the  single-mindedness  of  the  hear 
desire. 

The  media  exaggerated  the  clair 
of  righteousness  because  they  we 
so  easy  to  render  into  dramatic  fori 
Subtlety  presents  insoluble  problei, 
to  the  producers  of  television  nev 
As  a  result  of  the  technical  liixffl 
tions  the  prevailing  fashion  mov< 
from  anonymity  to  celebrity  ai 
from  the  ambiguity  of  freedom  I 
ward  the  guarantees  of  redemptioi 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  196 
a  vast  multitude  left  New  York  f« 
the  islands  of  the  blessed — write 
going  off  to  Nantucket  to  write  tl 
Great  American  Novel,  college  sfl 
dents  and  middle-aged  women  clirrJ 
ing  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  | 
search  of  the  peace  which  passeth  I 
understanding,  corporation  lawye 
buying  farms  on  which  to  grow  (J 
ganic  vegetables  in  Nova  Scotia.  Tij 
writers  seemed  the  most  misguid* 
of  the  pilgrims.  More  than  most  pe' 
pie,  writers  draw  their  strength  frc 
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Buccellati 


one  than  there  is  in  any  other 
sterling  flatware,  regardless  of 
In  fact,  it  takes  a  Buccellati  cra15 
man  three  hours  to  create  a  sir 
hand-made  fork. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  1 
things  about  Buccellati  flatwar 
are  perfect;  the  weight  and  bal 
you  feel  when  you  hold  it  in  yc 
hand.  The  feeling  you  experiei 
when  you  set  your  table. 

But  as  for  each  piece  beinc 
exactly  the  same?  Sorry.  After 
we're  only  human. 


Buccellati 

From  our  hands  to  yours. 


If  all  you  wanted  was  a  perfect  set 
of  sterling,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  Buccellati. 

Because  any  machine  can 
stamp  out  the  same  fork  over,  and 
over,  and  over  again.  (In  fact,  that's 
the  way  most  flatware  is  made). 

But  to  Buccellati,  every  piece  of 
sterling  must  be  more  than  a 
gracefully  shaped  piece  of 
metal.  It  must  be  a 
work  of  art. 

And  art  cannot 
be  duplicated. 

That  is  why 

/// 


no  two  pieces  of  Buccellati  are 
exactly  the  same.  (Notice  how  the 
forks  don't  nest  uniformly?)  Each 
Buccellati  fork  is  cut  and  tooled  and 
finished  and  polished  by  hand. 

Buccellati  makes  22 
different  patterns,  and 
there  is  more  hand  de- 
tail in  his  least  expensive 
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the  diversity  of  the  city.  In  a  city 
nothing  is  quite  what  it  appears,  and 
so  the  writer  who  would  understand 
the  nature  of  mankind  must  con- 
stantly revise  his  own  definitions. 
Certainly  no  dramatist  could  prosper 
in  a  village,  and  I  can  think  of  few 
novelists  who,  lacking  an  acquain- 
tance with  cities,  wrote  anything  but 
pious  nonsense.  The  peace  of  the 
country  is  the  peace  of  a  deserted 
battlefield,  its  silence  the  silence  of 
an  empty  room. 

The  excitement  of  a  city  is  its  sense 
of  infinite  possibility,  of  its  cease- 
lessly becoming  something  else.  It 
attracts  librarians  as  well  as  actors, 
stockbrokers  as  well  as  lawyers,  po- 
lice detectives  as  well  as  jazz  musi- 
cians. In  the  city  they  can  follow 
whatever  beast  they  have  in  view 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  from 
the  authorities.  Nobody  asks  them  to 
constantly  explain  their  purpose.  The 
city  offers  them  a  blank  canvas  on 
which  to  draw  whatever  image  they 
have  the  courage  to  conceive.  They 
remain  free  to  join  the  minority  of 
their  own  choosing.  Among  people 
whom  they  regard  as  their  equals, 
who  share  the  same  obsession  for  Ba- 
roque music  or  Edwardian  licentious- 
ness, they  can  come  and  go  in  what- 
ever direction  their  spirit  beckons. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  free- 
dom of  mind  and  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

So  precious  is  this  freedom  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  pay 
an  excessively  high  price  to  obtain  it. 
What  provincial  opinion  regards  as 
unmitigated  evil — bad  air,  noise, 
crowds,  tenements,  dirt,  heavy  taxes, 
corrupt  government,  and  crime — the 
resident  of  the  city  regards  as  the 
cost  of  liberty.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
great  cities  to  be  filthy,  loud,  and 
dangerous  (cf.  Elizabethan  London 
and  the  Paris  of  the  Enlightenment), 
but  the  freedom  of  mind  allows  the 
inhabitants  to  ignore  or  make  light 
of  their  circumstances.  They  take  for 
granted  the  pervasiveness  of  corrup- 
tion, recognizing  it  as  the  leaf  mold 
of  civilizations.  All  markets  trade  in 
ideas,  and  the  city's  squalor  is 
judged  a  fair  price  for  its  promise. 

The  swarming  exuberance  of  a 
city  encourages  the  rise  of  such  a 
thing  as  civilization  precisely  be- 
cause the  numbers  of  different  peo- 
ple, so  many  of  them  unlike  oneself 
and  so  many  of  them  armed  (either 
with  weapons  or  dangerous  thoughts) 


impose  an  appreciation  of  tolerance 
and  restraint. 

Without  those  virtues  the  entire 
structure  falls  apart.  The  multiplicity 
of  forms  demands  the  evolution  of  a 
perspective  that  can  deal  not  only 
with  contradiction  but  also  with  de- 
clared hostility.  The  police  depart- 
ment statistics  tell  a  false  story. 
Where  else  but  in  a  city  does  so  much 
potential  violence  resolve  itself  into 
relative  tranquillity?  Where  else  is  it 
so  easy  to  publicly  revile  the  law 
while  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
police?  Anybody  who  has  seen  civil 
disobedience  in  New  York  and  rural 
Georgia  would  much  prefer  the  risk 
of  urban  indifference  to  the  risk  rep- 
resented by  a  county  sheriff.  Better 
to  read  one's  manifesto  in  town. 
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HE  COMPLEXITY  OF  LIFE  in 

the  city  engenders  an  equiv- 
alent complexity  of  thought 
and  expression,  a  tone  of 
mind  that  can  make  a  joke  of  para- 
dox. It  is  the  ironic  sense  of  humor 
that  allows  the  dweller  in  cities  to 
welcome  the  diversity  that  so  terri- 
fies the  dweller  in  suburbs.  Together 
with  so  much  else  about  the  city  (its 
hypocrisy  and  sophistication,  its  em- 
phasis on  survival  rather  than  apoth- 
eosis) it  is  the  habit  of  irony  that 
offends  the  village  seer.  Prophets  see 
their  visions  in  the  primary  colors  of 
the  desert,  preferably  at  high  noon 
and  without  benefit  of  laughter. 

Not  content  with  the  idea  of  the 
city  as  merely  corrupt,  the  purifying 
spirit  of  the  1960s  insisted  on  a  more 
extreme  image.  In  a  reversal  of 
meaning  reminiscent  of  George  Or- 
well's bleakest  satire  the  locus  of  civi- 
lization became  synonymous  with  the 
abyss.  The  movies  and  television  seri- 
als delighted  in  showing  the  city  as  a 
killing  ground.  Predators  of  all  spe- 
cies (pimps,  whores,  real-estate  spec- 
ulators, detectives,  assassins,  drug 
addicts,  lawyers )  roamed  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  as  if  they  were 
beasts  wandering  across  the  Seren- 
geti  Plain.  The  successful  protago- 
nists learned  to  rely  on  their  animal 
instincts.  If  they  chose  to  remain  hu- 
man and  to  rely  on  a  belief  in  rea- 
son, they  inevitably  found  themselves 
dying  a  brutal  death. 

The  same  imagery  of  despair 
haunts  the  newsmagazines  and  the 
television  announcements.  What  is 
curious  about  the  image  is  its  manu 
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everywhere",  including:  Atlanta:  Britches  of  George- 
towne.  Sam  Flax;  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Alko  Office  Supply, 
Beverly  Hills :  Alfred  Dunhill;  Boston:  Bromfield  Pen 
Center.  Sfcreve  Crump  and  Low;  Chicago  Abercrcunbie 
&  Fitch.  Alfred  Dunhill.  Marshall  Field.  Mctennon's: 
Dal  I  a  ■ :  A I  f  red"  Dunhill.  Neiman-Marcus:  Detroit: 
Snider  s  Pen'Shop,  Houiton:  Fountain  Pen  Hospital. 
Neiman-Marcus,;  Lot  Angelii:The  Fountain  Pen  Shop, 
The  Pen  Shop'CNXC.:  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  Alfred 
Dunhill.  Arthur %fown  &  Bro.,  Bloommgdale's.  A.  I 
Friedman.  M.  C.  flynn,  Sam  Flax;  N.  Hollywood,  Cal.: 
Pens  Plus:  Philadelphia:  A  Pomerantz;  Provldance, 
It. I.:  Morrison  Typewriter  Co  ;  San  Antonio:  Paul 
Anderson  Co.;  San  Franciico:  Abercrombie  4  Fitch. 
Alfred  Dunhill,  J.  D  Browne,  Golden  Gate  Pen  Co.; 
Summit,  N.J.:  Siegel's  Stationery;  Washington,  D.C.: 
Britches  of  Georgetowne,  Fahrney's 


facture  by  people  who  live,  or  at 
least  work,  in  the  city.  Presumably 
they  come  to  New  York  to  escape  the 
boredom  of  the  country,  and  yet  they 
choose  to  believe  that  they  inhabit 
an  urban  wilderness.  The  fashionable 
truth  takes  precedence  over  anything 
in  their  own  experience  that  might 
bring  about  a  lessening  of  what  I 
take  to  be  their  pleasurable  fear.  If 
they  live  in  the  suburbs,  they  know 
most  of  the  city  through  the  windows 
of  commuter  trains.  The  perspective 
distorts  their  sense  of  the  streets.  It 
is  their  failure  of  imagination,  a  fail- 
ure to  believe  in  other  people's  pas- 
sions, motives,  and  aspirations  that 
puts  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  cliche. 

Either  that  or  the  fear  of  cities  has 
to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  a 
time  of  general  pessimism  the  neces- 
sity of  choice  presents  itself  as  a  bur- 
den instead  of  an  opportunity.  Free- 
dom itself  comes  to  be  seen  as  peril- 
ous. Because  the  city  offers  an  abun- 
dance of  choice,  people  turn  and 
rage  against  it  when  they  seek  to  es- 
cape choice.  They  can  buy  anything 
they  want  to  buy,  do  anything  they 
want  to  do;  they  can  steal  from  un- 
suspecting orphans  and  perform 
nameless  acts  in  the  sexual  darkness 
that  gives  life  to  the  city's  infinite 
transformations.  So  many  whispered 
promises  frighten  people.  They  fear 
the  loss  of  their  Sunday  rectitude,  of 
the  rules  by  which  they  judge  and 
condemn.  Far  better  the  quietness  of 
the  country,  in  which  few  choices 
confuse  the  local  market  and  where 
nobody  comes  to  disturb  the  villagers 
with  news  from  Byzantium. 

Whenever  I  read  in  the  papers  that 
yet  another  corporation  has  decided 
to  quit  New  York  and  move  its  offices 
to  Poughkeepsie,  I  think  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  descending  that  much  fur- 
ther into  barbarism.  In  order  to  place 
the  effect  of  the  departure  in  its 
clearest  light,  I  like  to  imagine  the 
company  vice-president  who  com- 
mutes to  an  office  in  the  Pan  Am 
Building,  proceeding  directly  to  his 
office  on  the  forty-fifth  floor  without 
having  to  pass  through  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  streets.  Even  so  careful  a 
vice-president  gains  something  from 
his  brief  passage  through  the  city. 
The  jostling  of  the  crowd  in  the  sta- 
tion must  give  him  reason  for  occa- 
sional doubt.  So  also  the  view  from 
his  high  window,  southward  across 
the  rooftops  of  the  Lower  East  Side, 
beyond  the  shipping  in  the  river,  re- 


ceding into  the  haze  over  Brookly 
Perhaps  he  might  be  struck  by  tl 
diversity  of  the  city,  by  the  huge  i 
dustry  of  his  fellow  citizens,  by  tl 
immensity  of  their  collective  ente 
prise.  Nothing  of  this  will  remain 
him  in  the  sterile  environment  of  tl 
suburbs.  Already  isolated  by  tl 
paper  world  in  which  the  natu 
of  reality  comes  to  resemble  a  m< 
or  a  table  of  organization,  my  ima 
inary  vice-president  will  become  evt 
more  fearful  of  blacks,  Puerto  P 
cans,  rats,  pestilence,  and  crime.  H 
hatred  of  the  city  might  even  aspi 
to  the  condition  of  loathing  commo 
among  Presidential  candidates. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  tl 
more  people  who  perceive  the  city 
a  violent  and  desolate  wilderness,  tl 
more  useful  their  disillusion  becom 
to  those  who  would  destroy  the  id< 
of  the  city.  As  has  been  said,  Amei 
cans  prefer  to  live  outside  the  ci 
limits,  and  both  Washington  ai 
Hollywood  represent  the  prejudice 
small  towns.  The  weight  of  feder 
legislation  already  lies  heavily  upc 
the  intellectual  and  financial  marke 
in  New  York,  and  the  righteous  a 
sumptions  underlying  most  gover 
ment  regulations,  particularly  tho; 
pertaining  to  the  environment,  fav< 
the  rural  at  the  expense  of  the  urbai 
The  same  bias  animates  the  new  cla: 
of  bureaucrats  who  dream  of  planne 
economies  and  the  professors  of  u 
ban  science  who  blandly  announc 
usually  at  the  behest  of  the  Foi 
Foundation,  that  the  United  Stat< 
no  longer  has  need  of  large  citie 
From  the  point  of  view  of  civil  se 
vants  and  Baptist  ministers  this 
perhaps  so,  but  not  from  the  poii 
of  view  of  anybody  still  interested  i 
freedom.  ■ 

Thus  my  suspicion  whenever  I  li 
ten  to  politicians  talking  about  wh; 
they  invariably  describe  as  "the  cr 
sis  of  the  cities."  The  more  well-i) 
tentioned  their  avowed  intention 
the  more  I  distrust  their  motive: 
They  come  forth  with  programs  an 
sociological  theory,  but  behind  th 
screens  of  their  statistics  I  imagin 
them  well  pleased  with  the  destru< 
tion  of  an  ancient  enemy.  The  preji 
dice  against  cities  is  a  prejudic 
against  liberty.  To  say,  as  so  man 
people  do,  that  New  York  is  a  dar 
and  terrible  inferno,  is  to  say  tha 
they  hate  and  fear  the  multiplicity  o 
both  the  human  face  and  the  huma 
imagination.  ^ 


What  do  new  jobs 
for  Americans  mean 
to  you...  a 
taxpayer? 


Example:  consider  an  unemployed 
married  man  with  one  child,  living 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Taking  that  man  off  unemployment 
and  putting  him  on  our  payroll  — even 
at  the  lowest-pay  entry  job— would 
result  in  a  switch  of  nearly  $7,000  a 
year,  from  an  economic  "minus"  to 
an  economic  "plus!" 
He'd  earn  about  $200  a  week,  or 
nearly  $11,000  a  year.  Instead  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments  (all  of 
us  taxpayers!)  paying  him  nearly 
$4,800  a  year  in  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  he  d  be  paying 
the  government  more  than  $2,000. 
About  $1,000  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  And  close  to  another  thousand 
in  other  payroll  taxes,  including  social 
security  and  state  and  local  income 
taxes. 

Whether  you  look  at  it  in  social  and 

humanitarian  terms,  or  as  a  

matter  of  cold    A 

economic  reality,  f   %K<*\  °j  _ 

it  comes  out  the  -  -~  "~ 

same.  The  private  sector— busi- 
ness— must  maintain  jobs  and 
create  new  ones.  And  that 
means  business  must  find  the 
money  to  do  it. 
How  many  future  jobs? 
Right  now,  America  needs 
millions  of  jobs  to  get 
people  back  onto 
business  payrolls. 
But  there's  also 
the  challenge  of 
a  growing 


workforce.  \  xh  million  new  jobs  are 
needed  every  year  from  now  through 
1980  —just  to  employ  the  young 
people  reaching  working  age,  and 
others  entering  the  job  market. 
How  much  money  does  it  take  to 
create  a  new  job? 
The  average 
investment  to 


create  a  single  new  job  opportunity 
in  manufacturing  is  around  $25,000. 
By  1980,  it'll  be  at  least  $35,000  (or 
$521/2  billion  to  create  1 V2  million 
new  jobs). 

Where  will  that  money  come  from? 
The  key  to  getting  the  money  we 
need  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  our  plants  is  better  earnings* 
—earnings  that  can  be  invested  in 
our  operations  and  that  will  encourage 
investors  to  provide  us  additional 
money 

But  this  alone  is  not  enough  because 
under  present  Federal  tax  laws  the 
government  would  take  too  much  of 
any  additional  dollars  we  can  earn. 
What  we  need  now  is  Federal  tax 
reform  to  help  lower  barriers  to 
capital  formation. 

'In  1975,  Bethlehem's 
earnings  after  taxes 
were  only  4.8%  of 


revenues. 


Bethlehem 


How  you  can  help 
gear  up  the 
American  economy 


The  tax  writing  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  are  studying  the 
subject  of  "Capital  Formation!' 
Here  are  four  tax  measures  which 
we  believe  the  Congress  should 
enact  to  encourage  industrial 
expansion  and  to  create  jobs: 
( 1 )  five  year  capital  recovery 
system,  (2)  12%  permanent  invest 
ment  tax  credit,  (3)  write  off  of  the 


costs  of  pollution  control  facilities 
in  the  year  they  are  incurred, 
(4)  eliminate  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  profits  paid  out  as 
dividends. 

If  you  agree  that  revisions  in 
present  Federal  tax  laws  are 
needed  to  provide  the  additional 
capital  for  more  and  better  jobs, 
we  ask  you  to  tell  that  to  your 


Senators  and  Congressman. 
For  a  free  copy  of  the  folder, 
"Project  Mainspring—  with  your 
help  it  can  wind  up  the  American 
economy  again  "write:  Public 
Affairs  Dept.,  Room  476  H. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


PORTRAITS  IN  RLACK 


From  Amos  'n'  Andy  to  Coonskin 
by  Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr. 


"/  say  dere,  Brother  Andy!" 
"Yeah,  Brother  Kingfish?" 
"Let  us  simonize  our  watches. 


Not  too  long  ago,  a  black 
face  on  television  gathered 
a  black  audience  larger 
than  even  the  regular,  pre- 
dawn assortment  congregated  to  dis- 
cover what  the  day's  daily  double 
had  been.  I  can  remember  as  a  child 
sitting  upstairs  in  my  back  bedroom 
and  hearing  my  mother  shout  at  the 
top  of  her  voice  that  someone  "col- 
ored .  .  .  colored!"  was  on  the  screen 
and  we'd  all  best  come  down  right 
away.  And  we  would.  As  we  ran 
down  the  stairs,  momma  shot  to  the 
front  porch  to  let  all  the  neighbors 
know,  while  daddy  let  the  folks 
downtown  know  by  way  of  the  tele- 
phone. "Colored,  colored,  on  chan- 
nel five!"  he'd  shout  to  be  heard  over 
the  commercial,  while  momma's  echo 
sounded  from  the  street:  "Colored, 
colored."  We  were  so  starved  for 
images  of  ourselves  that  we'd  all  sit 
in  that  living  room,  nervous,  expec- 
tant, praying  that  our  home  boy 
would  not  let  the  race  down. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  while  ago; 
a  lot  has  changed  since  then.  Today, 
,there  are  as  many  blacks  and  "black 
shows"  on  TV  as  all  of  us  combined 
then  would  ever  have  dreamed  of, 
back  in  the  late  Fifties  in  Piedmont, 


West  Virginia.  Then  the  tension,  the 
awful  terror  we  felt  as  we  watched 
and  waited  for  our  immediate  sym- 
bol of  racial  equality  to  save  the 
day,  made  us  susceptible  to  an  acute 
embarrassment  should  our  hero  not 
prevail.  More  often  than  not  our 
heroes  did  not  prevail.  Yet,  there 
was  ample  occasion  when  embarrass- 
ment for  a  fallen  hero  was  not  an 
uncomfortable  embarrassment,  pro- 
jected onto  ourselves;  frequently,  it 
was  sympathetic,  projected  onto  a 
duped  character  whom  we  managed, 
quite  nicely,  to  avoid  confusing  with 
the  race  or  with  our  living  room.  Into 
this  category  fell  the  misadventures 
of  Andy  Brown  (Spencer  Williams), 
the  perennial  victim  of  that  urban 
Br'er  Fox,  George  "Kingfish"  Ste- 
vens (Tim  Moore),  who  managed  to 
convince  Andy  that  Central  Park 
was  Yosemite,  that  a  stage  set  was  a 
"railroad  apartment"  (after  Andy 
asked  incredulously  why  his  just- 
rented  house  had  no  middle  or 
back),  and  that  little  white  rabbits 
would  make  Andy's  fortune  in  the 
"rare  chinchilla  trade" — all  this 
three  weeks  in  a  row! 

There  were,  however,  embarrass- 
ing occasions,  when  our  representa- 
tive of  the  race,  we  were  convinced, 

Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr.,  has  written  for  Time 
magazine  and  is  now  in  the  A  fro- American 
Studies  Department  at  Yale. 


had  set  back  by  at  least  two  centu- 
ries our  quest  to  be  regarded  as 
equal.  There  was  the  night  when  Joe 
Louis,  one  of  the  two  guest  celebri- 
ties on  Name  That  Tune  (Sugar  Ray 
Robinson  was  the  other),  unable  all 
evening  to  identify  correctly  even 
one  song  title  despite  loud  cues  from 
our  living  room,  hauled  all  200-plus 
bronze  pounds  down  that  narrow  al- 
leyway (leaving  an  alarmed  Robin- 
son, mouth  open,  aghast,  far  in  his 
tracks),  only  to  shout  out  in  a  huff- 
ing, puffing  voice  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  and  our  frustrations 
that  the  name  of  "Tweedlee  Dee"  was 
"Tiddly  Winks"!  The  stopper,  I  sup- 
pose, was  the  night  when  Imitation 
of  Life  (1934)  was  televised.  Aunt 
Delilah  (Louise  Beavers)  was  in- 
formed by  her  employer  and  friend, 
Miss  Bea  (Claudette  Colbert),  that 
her  remarkable  pancake  mix  (long  a 
secret,  passed  down  through  untold 
generations  from  matriarch  to  matri- 
arch) was  to  bring  both  of  them  for- 
tune. "Now,  Delilah,"  Claudette  Col- 
bert said,  "you're  going  to  be  rich. 
You'll  be  able  to  move  away  and  buy 
yourself  a  nice  house."  "My  own 
house?"  a  confused  Louise  Beavers 
asked.  "You  gonna  send  me  away? 
Don't  do  that  to  me.  How  I  gonna 
take  care  of  you  and  Miss  Jesse  if  I's 
away?  I's  yo'  cook.  You  kin  have  it. 
I  makes  you  a  present  of  it."  To 


16 


rich  Ned  Sparks  could  only  reply 
ad [>an,  and  much  to  our  agree- 
;nt:  "Once  a  pancake,  always  a 
ncake." 

We  accepted  Tarzan  as  King  of 
e  Jungle  without  too  many  doubts. 

was  not  until  much,  much  later 
at  anything  even  remotely  "po- 
ical"  about  Tarzan  ever  crossed 
r  greased-down,  stocking-capped 
inds.  But  the  National  Geographic- 
pe  documentaries,  with  bare-chest- 
black  women  and  grass-skirted 
besmen  who  spoke  funny  mumbo- 
mbo  talk,  were  the  source  of  real 
ibarrassment,  and  I'm  sure  that  we 
silently  thanked  some  nameless 
itch  sea  captain  for  carting  us  up 
d  out  of  the  Heart  of  Darkness  in- 

the  good  ole  U.S.A. 


f"^^   ur  feelings,  as  subcon- 

^  -cious  and  undeveloped  as 

m  they  were  then,  have  char- 
acterized  black  aesthetic 
guments  for  the  past  hundred 
ars.  The  novels  of  Charles  Chest- 
itt,  for  instance,  abound  with  "re- 
led  Afro-American  doctors"  who 
uld  understand  why  white  people 
:pt  most  blacks  confined  to  Jim 
•ow  sections  on  trains,  but  who 
uldn't  for  the  life  of  them  under- 
ind  why  these  same  white  folks 
oildn't  see  they  were  different  from 
e  herd.  Further,  the  aesthetic  argu- 
ents  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance 
iring  the  1920s  centered  on  the 
introversy  "How  Shall  the  Negro 
I  Portrayed?"  and  fierce  debates 
ged  over  the  projection  of  the 
oper  "elevating"  cultural  images, 
hich  would  ameliorate  the  social 
mditions  of  the  race.  This  confu- 
on  of  the  realms  of  art  and  propa- 
inda  was  a  mutation  of  Matthew 
mold's  notions  of  culture  and  an- 
chy,  simplified  thirty  years  later 
to  Booker  T.  Washington's  "tooth- 
ush  and  a  bar  of  soap"  as  supreme- 
pressing  concerns  for  the  recon- 
fticted  black  man. 
The  "New  Negro"  movement, 
hich  contained  the  Harlem  Renais- 
tnce,  was  the  logical  extension,  not 
ily  of  Washington's  ideas  on  social 
obility,  but  also  of  W.E.B.  DuBois's 
Dtion  of  a  "talented  tenth,"  the  in- 
llectual  and  professional  "natural" 
ristocracy,  whose  prime  task  was  to 
ad  the  sheltered  masses  up  and  out 
f  the  psychological  effects  of  slav- 
ry.  Every  artistic  creation  by  the 
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Introducing  the  first 
totally  new  thesaurus 
in  120  years. 


„lk,      mesauru^  ^  {|C  phases 

More »*"  l00'Sated and e*  ^j*^ 

arid  a  6°°     rv-  tn        se*7"  p^ted 


Thesauruses  have  not  changed 
significantly  for  over  a  century;  most 
are  merely  rearrangements  of  Rogefs 
work,  first  published  in  1852.  Now 
there  is  a  totally  new  and  different 
thesaurus  that  will  guide  you  quickly 
to  the  precise  word  you  want.  It's 
easier  to  use.  more  comprehensive 
and  more  authoritative  than  any  exist- 
ing thesaurus.  Webster's  Collegiate 
Thesaurus  does  what  a  thesaurus 
should  have  done  a  long  time  ago. 

•  It  contains  more  than  100.000 
synonyms,  antonyms,  idiomatic 
phrases,  related  words  and  contrasted 
words  to  choose  from. 

•  Its  alphabetical  arrangement  and 
the  absence  of  complicated  cross- 


indexes  make  word-finding  fast 
and  easy. 

•  It  provides  a  concise  definition 
after  each  main  entry  that  takes  the 
guesswork  out  of  word  selection. 

•  It  presents  a  brief  verbal  illustra- 
tion of  the  main  entry  that  further 
clarifies  word  usage. 

For  home,  school  or  office  —  for 
anyone  looking  for  a  better  way  to 
say  it- WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE 
THESAURUS  is  an  indispensable 
guide  to  more  precise  and  effective 
use  of  the  language. 

Thumb-indexed.  Just  $8.95  wher- 
ever books  are  sold. 

New  from  Merriam-Webster. 

G.&C.  Merriam  Company. 
47  Federal  Street.  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  01101. 


PORTRAITS  IN  BLACK  

black  men  of  the  1920s  was  held  t(| 
be  a  "revelation";  through  art.  fl 
black  man  would  be  free.  Hevwooc 
Broun  told  the  New  York  Urbarl 
League  on  January  25,  1925,  that  "d 
supremely  great  negro  artist,  who 
could  catch  the  imagination  of  thel 
world,  would  do  more  than  any  othei 
agency  to  remove  the  disabilities 
again-t  which  the  negro  now  labors.'! 
Broun  went  on  to  say  that  this  artistl 
redeemer  could  come  at  any  time 
and  asked  bis  audience  to  remain  sil 
lent  for  ten  seconds  to  imagine  hi;; 
coming.  DuBois  summarized  this  lind 
of  thinking.  "We  want,"  he  said 
"everything  that  is  said  about  us  1 
tell  of  the  best  and  highest  and  no: 
blest  in  us.  We  insist  that  our  Ar 
and  Propaganda  be  one.  We  fear  tha 
evil  in  us  will  be  called  racial  whik 
in  others  it  is  viewed  as  individual 
We  fear  that  our  shortcoming-  an 
not  merely  human  but  foreshadow 
ings  and  threatenings  of  disaster  am 
failure."  If  the  "truth."  or  even  ar: 
aspect  of  the  "truth"  about  hlacl' 
people  was  held  to  be  in  any  mannei 
pejorative,  then  it  must  be  censored 
for  images  of  "the  lowly  life"'  woulc 
hamper  the  quest  for  civil  rights.  1 


BY  THE  MID-SIXTIES,  till: 
kind  of  thinking  had  beer 
displaced  by  a  much  mort 
sophisticated  analysis  0: 
black  images  as  projected  b\  ■ 
news  media.  The  image,  it  was  held 
is  not  only  message  but  nia-sage 
Control  of  the  American  new-  media 
for  instance,  allows  for  control  0: 
projected  images  of  spontanea 
events,  and  these  images,  in  turn 
control  response  to  the  origina 
event.  Thus  the  image  itself  becomes 
the  event,  as  far  as  millions  of  media 
consumers  are  concerned.  Shadov: 
becomes  substance:  the  reflection  0 
reality  is  taken  to  be  realit\  itself. 

This  process  gives  the  media  tin 
power  to  mold  perceptions.  Reality 
assumes  secondary  significance  to  it 
reporting,  and  what  is  "true"  is  to  bd 
found  somewhere  between  the  pagei 
of  Time  and  Reader's  Digest,  for  the 
bulk  of  American  reader-. 

Black  American-  contribute  very 
little  to  the  reporting  of  an  event  <W 
their  own  making,  and  thus  white  re 
porters  are  forced  to  conjure  up  theii 
own  perceptions  of  a  "black"  event 
Often  this  distance  allows  for  a  eer 
tain  objectivity:  but,  more  often  cul 


al  and  social  gaps  prevail  against 
Since  white  reporters  write  for  a 
ite  audience,  a  black  event  is  re- 
nted in  a  gray  image  to  be  con- 
ned by  white  Americans.  Reality 

perceived  replaces  reality  as  ex- 
rienced.  What's  more,  should  that 
ility,  subsequently  encountered, 
1  to  conform  with  its  image,  it  is 
t  recognized  as  "valid."  Suspi- 
us,  both  blacks  and  whites  dis- 
5w  these  "imitations." 
Not  only  through  its  capacity  for 
phasis,  but  (and  often  more  sig- 
icantly  I  through  its  powers  of  de- 
ion,  the  media  can  make  a  non- 
;nt  meaningful  or  a  significant 
*nt  insignificant.  "Black  power," 

instance,  with  all  its  concomitant 
^ative  associations,  was  largely  a 
;nomenon  of  the  white  press. 
Black  power  was  "born"  during 
i  James  Meredith  march  through 
ssissippi  in  June  1966.  Suddenly, 
Tally  overnight,  a  symbolic  march 
s  transformed  into  the  handwriting 

the  wall:  black  people,  it  was 
d,  were  at  long  last  giving  vent  to 
new-found  militancy  and  hate, 
>ed  on  reverse  racism.  In  a  few 
jrs,  black  power  became  a  vicious, 
lent,  and  sinister  focus  of  the 
ired  hate  of  blacks  for  whites. 
Black  militants,  sensing  the  tre- 
ndous  energy  dormant  in  this  slo- 
i,  played  upon  the  media-created, 
dia-reinforced  fears  of  the  whites, 
etorical  threats  of  annihilation  and 
aliation  became  prerequisites  for 
ilidity"  (and  adequate  press  cov- 
ige).  But  means  became  ends: 
:  rhetoric  remained  in  people's 
nds,  while  its  deeper  aspects  were 
derreported,  if  reported  at  all.  A 
gan  that  had  invoked  social  devel- 
ment  through  individual  and  col- 
tive  pride  came  to  mean  a  coming 
jy  of  violence,  blacks  against 
ites. 

About  a  year-and-a-half  after  the 
iredith  march,  the  white  press  gave 
ick  power  a  face-lift.  After  the 
vember  1967  elections,  the  radio 
nmentator  Paul  Harvey,  for  one, 
d  that  the  validity  of  black  power 

in  the  electoral  process.  Joseph 
sop  uncharacteristically  exclaimed 
it  "Mayors-elect  Stokes  and  Hatch- 
represent  'Black  Power'  in  the  best 
nerican  tradition — and  thank  God 
■  it."  Time  entitled  its  cover  story 

Carl  Stokes  "The  Real  Black 
»wer."  As  Columbus  discovered 
nerica,  so  did  the  press  discover 


the  political  aspect  of  black  power. 

The  paragon  of  journalistic  rever- 
sal in  image  creation  was  the  New 
York  Times's  treatment  of  black 
power  between  July  and  November 
1967.  On  July  22,  a  Times  editorial, 
"Black  Phoenix,"  suggested  that  a 
phoenix  of  an  expanded  conception 
of  black  power  could  arise  from  the 
ashes  of  Newark.  "The  words  'black 
power'  suggest  chauvinism  and  mili- 
tancy for  some  dark  purpose,"  the 
editorial  said.  "They  need  not." 

Two  days  later,  the  Times  changed 
its  mind.  The  ongoing  conference  on 
black  power  in  Newark  was  charac- 
terized as  "racist."  Then,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  black  power  and  the  Times 
reconciled  their  differences.  In  a 
lead  editorial  entitled  "Black  Power 
and  the  Elections,"  the  Times  argued 
that,  at  long  last,  the  election  of 
black  officials  in  Cleveland,  Gary, 
and  throughout  the  South  had  mirac- 
ulously transformed  black  power — 
"that  mischievous  and  opaque  slo- 
gan"— into  "the  only  meaningful 
terms  it  can  have:  political  success 
achieved  through  democratic  proc- 
ess." By  this  time,  nature  had  been 
made  to  imitate  art,  and  art  to  imi- 
tate nature,  much  to  the  detriment  of 


whatever  it  was  "black  power"  was 
intended  to  be.  Many  black-power 
advocates  had  become  what  they  be- 
held, in  the  same  way  that  the  Pan- 
thers would. 


Since  1967,  much  has  changed 
in  the  relationship  between 
blacks  and  the  media,  at  least 
on  the  surface.  In  part  be- 
cause of  governmental  pressures,  as 
well  as  a  growing  black  consumer 
market  for  white  media,  blacks  in 
major  cities  are  just  as  likely  as 
women  to  be  announcers  and  report- 
ers. More  blacks  are  writing  under 
their  own  by-lines  than  ever  before. 
And  all  major  newspapers,  network 
news  programs,  and  magazines  claim 
at  least  a  "representative  influence" 
on  their  editorial  boards.  On  occa- 
sion, this  "representative  influence" 
is  telling:  Walter  Cronkite  just  this 
past  spring  eulogized  Elijah  Muham- 
mad as  the  man  who  made  of  the 
term  "black"  a  description  suggest- 
ing dignity  and  self-respect.  Yet,  fif- 
teen or  so  years  ago,  it  had  been 
Mike  Wallace,  in  a  documentary 
called  The  Hate  That  Hate  Pro- 
duced, who  had  done  so  much  to  ere- 
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Based  on  Road  &  Track  magazine's 
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t  Toyota, 
t  Datsun. 
t  Vega, 
t  Pinto, 
t  Honda. 


t  wasn't  Fiat. 

We  set  our  standards  high. 

So  did  the  car  experts  of 
Road  &  Track. 

In  naming  the  10  best  cars 
in  the  world,  they  began  with 
a  subject  dear  to  our  hearts. 


And  we  quote:  "We  con- 
sidered value  for  money 
carefully.  With  what  has  hap- 
pened to  prices  the  last  three 
years  this  is  more  critical 
than  ever  in  America;  no 
longer  can  so  many  of  us  buy 
on  a  whim  and  trade  every 
two  or  three  years." 

The  annual  Detroit  model- 
change  madness  is  dying  a 
well-deserved  death. 

The  Volkswagen  Rabbit 
was  picked  to  be  the  best  car 
in  the  world  for  under  $3500 


for  the  right  reasons. 

39  mpg 
highway, 
25  mpg  city. 

These  are  EPA  estimates 
of  what  the  Rabbit  achieve 
in  the  1976  EPA  tests. 

The  tests  were  pert orm€ 
with  standard  transmissior 
The  mileage  you  get  can  vc 
depending  on  how  and 
where  you  drive,  optional 
equipment  and  the  conditi 


Continental  Mark  IV  and  as 
much  leg  and  head  room  as 
you  would  find  in  some  mid- 
size cars. 

All  that,  and  it  still  parks 
like  a  Volkswagen. 

"First-class 
handling." 

Road  &  Track  said  it. 

So  did  our  customers. 

70%  of  the  people  who 
bought  Rabbits  said  it  was 
the  test-drive  that  finally 
convinced  them. 

Front-wheel  drive  gives 
you  better  tracking,  especi- 
ally on  wet  roads. 

Rack-and-pinion  steering 
gives  you  better  handling. 

If  one  brake  circuit  fails,  a 
second  circuit  takes  over. 

If  one  front  tire  blows, 
negative  steering  roll  radius 
brings  you  to  a  sure,  straight 
stop. 

Safety  package? 

The  whole  car  is  a  safety 
package,  down  to  the  padded 
key  that  fits  into  the  ignition. 

VW  Reliability. 

Reliability,  dependability 
—words  often  used  loosely 
in  advertising,  were  key  to 
the  Road  &  Track  selection. 


Today,  over  1100 
Volkswagen  dealers  are 
committed  to  making  sure 
your  Rabbit  lives  a  long, 
happy,  carefree  life. 

And  they  back  this  com- 
mitment with  one  of  the  most 
advanced  car  coverage 
plans  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry: The  VW  Owner's 
Security  Blanket. 

Our  Winner. 

212  automobiles  were 
considered. 
10  won. 

We  at  Volkswagen  are 
proud  to  take  our  place  next 
to  the  Mercedes-Benz  450 
SE/SEL,  the  Porsche  91 1 
Carrera,  and  the  other  fine 
cars  chosen  The  Best." 

In  this  fast-moving,  dis- 
countable, "move  em  off  the 
lot  and  worry  about  service 
later"  world,  it's  nice  to  know 
that  something  as  seemingly 
remote  as  craftsmanship  can 
still  be  appreciated. 


The  Rabbit 
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ate  a  false  picture  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  as  a  violence-prone  group  of 
ex-convicts  and  lower-class  blacks. 

Prime-time  television,  too,  is  re- 
plete with  situation  comedies  that  de- 
pict black  people  who  laugh  and  cry, 
who  share  middle-class  aspirations 
and  harbor  middle-class  prejudices, 
who  live  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  and  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 
Blacks  fill  other  TV  slots  and  polka- 
dot  just  about  every  program  from 
soap  operas  and  soap  commercials  to 
the  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  show. 

Against  this  background  we  must 
place  the  death  of  the  civil-rights  era, 
and  the  financial  demise  of  those  or- 
ganizations whose  raison  d'etre  was 
the  integration  of  American  institu- 
tions, in  the  style  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  This  collapse  is  partly  due 
to  the  lack  of  public  and  private 
funding;  but  it  is  also  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  these  organizations  to 
adapt  their  strategies  and  ideologies 
(where  there  are  ideologies)  to  the 
new  world,  which  they,  ironically, 
helped  to  create.  The  disease  from 
which  these  groups  suffer — the  lack 
of  an  incisive,  coherent  approach — 
can  be  seen  in  the  pattern  of  protest 


that  recently  arose  against  Ralph 
Bakshi's  satiric  fable,  Coonskin,  and 
Lars  Ulvenstam  and  Tomas  Dillen's 
documentary,  Harlem:  Voices,  Faces. 

While  the  projection  of  the  images 
of  black  people  was  to  have  become 
the  preoccupation  of  the  major  net- 
works, the  "quality"  of  these  reflec- 
tions has  become  the  preoccupation 
of  a  tiny  coterie  of  "concerned" 
black  people,  determined  to  protect 
the  black  community  from  images  of 
itself.  In  part,  this  loose  federation 
consists  of  exhausted  civil-rights 
leaders  searching  for  that  simple  an- 
swer to  social  problems  that  will, 
overnight,  elevate  them  to  national 
prominence  and  national  funding. 
To  this  group  of  politicos  add  a  dash 
of  black  media  types,  scorned  for 
years  by  white  media  and  anxious  to 
substitute  their  view  of  the  black 
man  not  only  for  the  white  man's 
view  but  often  for  the  view  of  blacks 
who  have  infiltrated  the  white  media. 

The  collective  veto  of  this  motley 
band  has  such  a  prescriptive  right 
that  to  air  a  program  despite  their 
protests  is  not  merely  to  ignore  their 
opinion,  but  to  reject  it.  This  veto 
was  supposed  to  be  a  tool  to  argue 


the  supremacy  of  a  new  media  elit; 
However,  after  a  plethora  of  poler 
ics  and  pressures  over  image  proje 
tion  and  the  black  community,  it  he 
become  patently  clear  that  our  Blac 
Oracle  is  fallible.  Sometimes  it  hi 
been  dumb,  and  sometimes  it  hi 
lied. 


Harlem:  Voices,  Faces  is 
three-hour  documental 
shot  in  the  summer 
1973  by  Lars  Ulvenstai 
and  Tomas  Dillen  of  the  state-coi 
trolled  Swedish  broadcasting  syster 
Shown  in  its  original  version  in  Sw' 
den,  East  Germany,  Canada,  Fi 
land,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  it  wc 
a  prestigious  prize  in  Sweden  as  tl 
best  TV  documentary  of  1974. 

About  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  Rol 
ert  Kotlowitz,  WNET's  vice-presidei 
of  programming,  saw  the  film 
liked  it.  It  was  approved  by 
members  each  of  the  programmin 
staffs  and  the  Corporation  for  Publi 
Broadcasting,  including  one  blac 
viewer  on  each  staff,  and  CPB  pre 
vided  $23,000  for  WNET  to  buy  tU 
film. 

Bernette  Golden,  a  young  blac, 


an 
nir; 
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♦♦.and  now  it's  time 
for  a  Cutty* 


aducer  at  WNET,  assembled  a 
nel  of  blacks  who  would  appear  at 
;  end  of  the  screening  to  comment 

its  assumptions.  When  the  station 
t  out  a  press  release  on  April  23, 
wever,  its  inept  and  unfortunate 
trding  ("In  Harlem,  children  learn 
use  the  needle  at  age  9  or  10.  It 
considered  normal  and,  to  some,  a 
irk  of  adulthood,  which  comes  ear- 
in  the  ghetto")  caused  an  unprece- 
nted  roar  of  protest,  mostly  from 
ople  who  had  not  seen  the  film. 
Tony  Brown,  producer  and  host  of 
3  PBS  series,  Black  Journal,  pro- 
ved formally  in  two  letters  to  Hart- 
rd  Gunn,  president  of  PBS;  Irma 
>rris,  WNET's  engineering  coordi- 
tion  manager,  circulated  a  petition 
iling  for  the  film's  suppression, 
;ned  by  forty-three  of  the  station's 
/enty-one  blacks;  Emma  Bowen, 
esident  of  the  Black  Citizens  for 
ir  Media,  sent  hundreds  of  photo- 
pies  of  the  press  release  to  black 
:cted  officials  and  similar  organiza- 
>ns  around  the  country;  and  pres- 
re  mounted  from  the  National  Ur- 
n  League,  Operation  Breadbasket, 
j  National  Black  Media  Coalition, 
d  the  Harlem  Congress  on  Racial 
[uality.  One  objector,  Bill  Cherry, 
tional  director  of  communications 
r  Jesse  Jackson's  PUSH,  "writing 

behalf  of  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
n,"  urged  suppression  of  "the  type 

interviews  it  is  alleged  you  have 

this  film."  The  original  panel  re- 
;ned;  Percy  Sutton  decided,  after 
;ing  the  film,  that  he  didn't  like  it, 
d  on  May  13  WNET  president 
hn  Jay  Iselin  cancelled  the  film.  A 
ff  months  later,  after  a  postmortem 
nel  had  been  assembled,  the  film 
ally  was  approved. 
I  sat  through  Harlem:  Voices, 
xes  twice  at  New  Haven,  and 
and  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cumentaries  done  to  date  on  black 
nericans.  In  fact,  I  am  only  sorry 
at  black  filmmakers  didn't  do  it 
st.  David  Denby,  writing  in  the 
mes,  summarized  it  this  way:  "The 
/edes  see  America  as  a  cruelly 
mpetitive  capitalist  system,  a  con- 
mption-happy  nightmare-land  in 
lich  blacks  have  been  defined  and 
lintained  as  the  losers  by  a  racist 
lite  majority.  Their  environment  a 
ambles,  their  homes  disorderly  and 
isupportive,  Harlem's  children 
rely  stand  a  chance  at  school  and 
e  seen  as  doomed  to  suffer  the 
ushing  disappointments  of  Ameri- 


ca's outsiders;  the  people  of  Harlem 
are  further  trapped  by  a  series  of  de- 
structive illusions:  TV  advertising, 
Shaft-Superfly  fantasies,  get-rich- 
quick  schemes,  and  the  false  consola- 
tions of  religion.  The  way  out  is 
booze  and  dope."  Denby's  summary 
is  correct,  and  so  is  the  documen- 
tary's analysis  of  Harlem's  pathol- 
ogy. Two  separate  groups  of  black 
people — a  group  of  children  from 
Harlem,  and  a  group  of  older  Har- 
lem residents  for  whom  Hilton  Clark 
(the  only  Harlem  resident  on  the 
original  panel)  screened  the  film — 
recognized  this,  and  opposed  the 
film's  cancellation.  "Calling  the  film 
detrimental  to  blacks,"  an  ad  hoc 
committee  formed  by  Clark  wrote  to 
the  station,  "is  much  akin  to  blam- 
ing the  messenger  for  the  bad  news 
he  brings." 

If  the  attempt  to  censor  Harlem: 
Voices,  Faces  was  lame,  the  panel 
discussion  after  its  showing  was  pa- 
thetic. Marjorie  Henderson,  of  the 
NAACP  in  New  York,  protested 
loudly  about  showing  "the  sinned 
against,  not  the  sinners,"  about  "ex- 
ploiting the  misery  of  blacks,"  and 
"projecting  all  the  vices  in  the  world 


on  us,"  and  about  showing  the  "per- 
petrators and  purveyors." 

James  McCullen,  of  the  National 
Black  Media  Coalition,  called  the 
film  "racially  inflammatory,"  and 
said  that  it  "attacks  and  assaults 
black  intelligence,  dignity,  integrity, 
and  self-respect."  McCullen  said  that 
he  urged  censorship  before  he  even 
saw  the  film.  He  wanted  "to  show  who 
was  responsible"  for  the  conditions 
depicted  in  the  film.  Yet  the  whole 
film  showed  precisely  who,  and  what 
was  responsible:  slum  landlords,  po- 
lice graft,  corruption,  and  other  sys- 
temic ills,  not  whores  and  winos. 
Only  Hilton  Clark  made  sense.  It 
was,  he  said  slowly,  "an  aspect  we 
so  often  try  to  sweep  under  the  rug." 

The  protest  against  Harlem: 
Voices,  Faces  is  as  significant  as  the 
documentary  itself.  What  emerges 
from  the  polemics,  once  the  smoke 
has  cleared,  is  this:  we  are  no  longer 
an  organic  community.  Stratification 
accompanying  the  economic  ad- 
vances for  the  few,  for  which  we 
fought  so  hard  for  so  long,  has  cre- 
ated separate  and  distinct  black 
groups,  each  with  its  own  ideological 
and  economic  interests  to  protect. 
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PORTRAITS  IN  BLACK 


Coonskin  is  Ralph  Bakshi's 
best  film.  (His  previous 
films  were  F ritz  the  Cat  and 
Heavy  Traffic. )  It  is  a  satir- 
ic fable  about  the  American  city  as 
hell.  Bakshi  uses  straight  animation 
mixed  with  photography  to  embody 
an  old  convict's  fantasy.  The  story 
he  tells  is  of  three  Southern  rural 
black  men  who  go  to  New  York,  be- 
come leaders  of  black  organized 
crime,  then  destroy  the  white  gang- 
sters who  control  Harlem.  Although 
nearly  everyone  in  the  film  is  the  ob- 
ject of  satire,  Bakshi's  real  targets 
are  those  he  holds  responsible  for 
ghetto  life;  his  most  telling  blows  are- 
aimed  at  a  white  policeman  and  an 
Italian  Mafia  family.  Again,  I  wish  a 
black  filmmaker  had  done  this.  I 
hope  it  makes  impossible  the  one-di- 
mensional portrayals  of  black  people 
found  in  such  films  as  Shaft,  Super- 
fly,  and  Cleopatra  Jones. 

This  time,  censorship  cries  came 
largely  from  CORE,  East  Coast  and 
West.  Elaine  Parker,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Harlem  chapter  of  CORE, 
said  after  a  screening,  "It  depicts 
blacks  as  slaves,  hustlers,  and 
whores."  CORE  picketed  the  New 


York  headquarters  of  Gulf  and  West- 
ern, which  owns  Paramount  and 
which  had  put  up  the  money  for 
Coonskin.  Paramount,  after  much 
pressure,  decided  not  to  distribute 
the  film.  Fortunately,  Bryanston 
Films,  a  small  independent  distribu- 
tor, worked  out  an  agreement  with 
Albert  S.  Ruddy,  and  now  the  film 
has  been  released,  much  to  the  pro- 
tests of  Charles  Cook,  the  Los  Ange- 
les regional  chairman  of  CORE,  who 
said,  in  rhetoric  reminiscent  of  the 
Panthers',  "We  hold  Bakshi,  Ruddy, 
and  Bryanston  responsible  for  what 
happens.  We  charge  them  with  high 
crimes  against  black  people — stereo- 
typing and  degrading  blacks."  Cook 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  black  com- 
munity does  not  need  people  like 
Bakshi  who  want  to  make  clowns  out 
of  us.  Every  movie  and  TV  show  de- 
picts blacks  as  comics,  whores,  push- 
ers, or  pimps,"  he  said,  hyperbolical- 
ly.  Gene  Garvin,  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  CORE  agreed. 
"We  consider  the  black  actors  who 
appeared  in  this  film  as  traitors  to 
their  race."  To  which  Charles  Gor- 
done  who  plays  the  preacher  in  the 
film  (  and  wrote  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  No  Place  to  Be  Somebody  ) 
responded,  "These  organizations  like 
CORE  make  me  angry.  If  they  didn't 
have  something  to  bitch  about,  they'd 
be  out  of  business." 

If  this  sort  of  analysis  is  what  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the 
NAACP  stand  for,  then  it  is  time  for 
us  to  hold  the  mirror  to  their  nostrils 
and  perform  the  postmortem. 

I DO  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
media  have  no  racist  tenden- 
cies, or  even  that  I  am  happy 
with  the  way  they  project 
black  images.  But  I  am  saying  that 
the  CORE-NAACP  arguments  out- 
lined above  are  not  adequate  any- 
more, if  they  ever  were.  The  effect 
of  image  distortion  on  "the  black 
psyche"  is  complex,  and  black  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  be  content  to  call 
something  "racist"  without  being 
able  to  defend  that  view,  in  all  its 
complexity.  For  what  we  are  speak- 
ing of  is  censorship,  a  practice  al- 
most as  abhorrent  to  art  as  lynching 
is  to  justice.  Ubiquitous  cries  of  rac- 
ism serve  no  real  purpose,  other  than 
to  mask  complex  problems.  Indeed, 
racism  is  the  opiate  of  the  black 
elite. 


There  are,  however,  question-  \ 
can  demand  answers  to.  We  must  o 
pose  the  sort  of  censorship  that  pr 
eludes  access  to  the  media  by  bla( 
filmmakers.  We  must  ask  ourselvi 
why  it  is  easier  to  see,  say,  TJ 
Harder  They  Come,  at  Harvard  tha 
in  Harlem.  Just  as  we  must  defer) 
the  rights  of  Ulvenstam  and  Dillc 
to  make  a  Marxist  analysis  of  Ha 
lem,  we  must  also  defend  and  d 
mand  the  right  of  black  filmmai 
ers  to  produce  documentaries  fu 
of  positive  black  images,  as  well  ; 
to  analyze,  say,  a  day  in  the  lii 
of  the  residents  of  Scarsdale.  Tft 
must  question  the  admissions  proc 
dures  of  film  and  journalism  school 
and  must  continue  to  press  for  moi 
and  more  black  editors  and  reporte 
on  white  publications  and  network 
We  must  demand  equal  access  to  \ 
nancing  and  distribution  of  films  an 
articles.  Our  voices  must  be  hear 
beyond  the  situation  comedy  and  tl. 
one-hour  talk  show. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  urgei, 
consideration.  We  must  begin  to  m 
derstand  why  public  outrage  ov^ 
the  ghetto  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  , 
living  hell  in  the  national  imagini 
tion,  has  diminished  since  the  ghett 
situation  comedies  appeared.  Th 
sort  of  thinking  is  very  subtle,  ans 
our  own  black  oracle  has  yet  to  mak 
its  subtleties  of  thought  public.  B 
making  ghetto  life  palatable,  TV  \ 
defusing  its  sheer  horror.  Ironically 
the  decision  to  portray  ghetto  life  i 
this  way  in  large  measure  stems  froi 
the  standard,  simpleminded  crit 
cisms  that  only  our  seamy  side 
emphasized  publicly.  So  Harlem  an 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago  becom 
livable. 

We  must  come  to  understand  the 
all  the  "violence"  in  the  "blaxplo 
tation""  films  only  serves  to  creal] 
another  form  of  escapism.  Real  vi( 
lence  shapes  reality;  it  limits  on 
choices  almost  as  much  as  do  ec( 
nomic  pressures.  To  see  what  make 
people  act,  what  makes  them  not  act 
and  what  creates  different  value  sy^ 
terns — these  are  the  educative  fun( 
tions  of  black  films  and  TV  pre 
grams.  These  could  increase  undei 
standing  between  ethnic  groups 
where  only  confusion,  hate,  and  dis 
trust  reign.  One  wonders  how  man 
whites  in  South  Boston,  for  example 
watch  The  Jefjersons,  Good  Time.' 
or  San  ford  and  Son. 

By  projecting  the  semblances  o 
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itivating  social  forces,  the  media 
courage  the  dehumanization  of  our 
piety.  We  are  allowed  to  escape 
ilit\.  This  problem  must  become 
•  preoccupation  of  those  who  work 
the  media,  and  of  black  media- 
tchers  concerned  with  the  effects 
imago  on  ""the  black  psyche." 
If  this  happened,  then  the  simple- 
ndedness  of  protest  against  the  old 
'reotypes,  such  as  Amos  n  Andy, 
bid  be  unnecessary.  For  there  is 
ough  of  Amos  'n'  Andy  that  is 
f-ue"  for  black  folks  from  Harlem 
Harvard  to  crack  Kinghsh  jokes 
th  instant  empathy  and  humor  the 
suit.  In  the  exaggerated  chorus  of 
netican  stereotypes  and  satire  is 
md  a  remarkable  amount  of  obser- 
tion  that  is  accurate.  We  must 
im  to  laugh  at  ourselves  again, 
thout  the  worry  of  the  nouveau 
Be,  black  or  white,  who  long  to 
rget  even  a  satiric  rendition  of  the 
id  from  whence  they  came.  We 
nnot  simply  toss  Mantan  More- 
id  and  Stepin  Fetchit  into  the 
rbage  can  of  history.  Is  the  por- 
lyal  of  these  awkward  or  ignorant 
>ck  characters  to  be  censored  en- 
ely,  now  that  we  are  Black?  Did 
ese  caricatures  have  a  more  insid- 
us  or  harmful  effect  on  our  lives 
an  Pearl  Bailey  did.  when  she 
ayed  the  fool  on  a  recent  session  of 
eet  the  Press?  No  one  laughed 
len  Miss  Bailey  argued  ( demon- 
ating  as  she  explained  )  that  Afri- 
n  delegates  "strutted"  down  the 
sles  at  the  U.N.  and  hence  weren't 
be  taken  seriously.  Do  these  ster- 
types  injure  us  as  much  as  the  cen- 
rship  Motown  has  long  practiced 
er  its  artists  (which  Stevie  Wonder 
oke  only  by  threatening  to  sign  a 
w  contract  with  another,  white  re- 
rding  company  I  ?  We  must  begin 
e  systematic  criticism  of  our  own 
>titutions,  and  develop  sophisticat- 
i  criticisms  of  "white"  media. 
Ultimately,  we  must  return  to  Du- 
)is's  final  word  on  censorship  of 
e  "lowly"  side  of  black  life.  "The 
ore  highly  trained  we  become,  the 
ss  we  can  laugh  at  Negro  comedy," 
:  wrote  in  1921.  "We  will  have  it 
1  tragedy  and  the  triumph  of  dark 
ight  over  pale  villains."  I  hope  that 
J  are  sophisticated  enough  to  real- 
e  that  to  laugh  at  Amos  'n  Andy  is 
)t  to  believe  that  all  black  people 
into  one  of  the  stereotypes  it  por- 
ays.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  laugh 
the  antics  of  the  Kingfish  again.  □ 


SHE  LIVES TRYEATING  YOUR 

S 


Tina  eats  what  other  people  throw  away  Vegetable 
peelings,  an  apple  core,  a  moldy  piece  of  "bread. 

Where  she  lives,  seven  out  of  ten  children  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  Their  parents,  although  they  work 
hard,  can't  provide  barest  needs. 

Children,  Inc.  works  to  help  children  like  Tina  in 
25  countries.  But  we  can't  do  it  without  you.  For  $15  a 
month, you  can  help  a  child  get  clothing,  medical  care, 
schooling  and  decent  food.  Instead  of  garbage. 

Just  $15  a  month.  Wot  a  very  large  amount. 

But,  to  a  child  like  Tina,  it  can  make  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

r-— —————— ————n 

Write  to:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Clarke  Wood,  Children,  Incorporated, 
Post  Office  Box  5381,  Dept.  HM6J,  Richmond, Virginia  23220. 

□  I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □,  girl  □  in  

□  Or  select  the  child  who  needs  me  most. NameofC™ 
I  will  pay  $  15  a  month  ($180  a  year).  Enclosed  is  my 
girt  for  a  full  year  □, the  first  month  □. 

□  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  wish  to  help  with  $  

□  I  am  interested  and  would  like  more  details. 

□  If  for  a  group,  please  specify 

NAME  


Church,  Class.  Club,  School,  Business,  etc. 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


ZIP 


You  can"adopt"a  child  from  Africa,  Asia.  Latin  America, Middle  East.  U  S.A-Appalachian  children 
or  American  Indian  children  (Or  any  child  of  greatest  need.)  U.S.  gifts  are  fully  tax  deductible. 
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MOVIES 


BLEAK 
COMEDIES 

Lina  Wertmuller's 
artful  method 

by  Terrence  Des  Pres 


Recently  five  Lina  Wert- 
muller  films  were  playing 
in  New  York  at  one  time, 
yet  not  so  long  ago  the 
most  we  knew  about  this  filmmaker 
was  that  she  is  Italian,  a  protegee  of 
Fellini's,  and  perhaps  also  that  her 
work  is  a  bizarre  mix  of  politics  and 
comedy.  The  first  of  her  films  to  re- 
ceive strong  attention  was  Love  and 
Anarchy,  the  story  of  a  fumbling 
young  man  who  is  sheltered  by  sym- 
pathetic whores  as  he  prepares,  and 
fails,  to  assassinate  Mussolini.  The 
Seduction  of  Mimi  came  next,  ex- 
ploring the  social  consequence  of 
selling  out;  the  final  scene — that 
enormous  woman  sprawling  over  a 
little  man  all  but  drained  of  his  man- 
hood— seems  to  embody,  quite  lit- 
erally, the  inevitable  debacle  of  pol- 
itics enmeshed  in  machismo.  Then 
Swept  Air  ay,  which  is  sensational  yet 
firmly  disconcerting,  the  old  desert- 
isle  dream  resurrected  as  a  class  and 
sexual  struggle.  And  now  Seven 
Beauties,  a  tale  which  begins  in  jest 
and  ends  in  horror,  where  again 
comic  absurdities  and  serious  pol- 
itics meet — realms  of  experience 
which,  before  Wertmuller,  were  usu- 
ally thought  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
When    Jerzy    Kosinski    did  his 
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hatchet  job  on  Seven  Beauties,  he 
dismissed  Wertmuller's  film  as  "a 
cartoon  trying  to  be  tragedy"  (New 
York  Times,  March  7  ) .  Coming  from 
the  author  of  Cockpit,  a  man  utterly 
empty  of  humor,  this  remark  might 
be  expected.  Once  made,  however, 
it  is  not  without  value,  for  in  spite  of 
himself  Mr.  Kosinski  sees  exactly  the 
elements  which  make  for  greatness  in 
Wertmuller's  art.  Her  films  are  just 
that:  part  cartoon,  part  tragedy,  life's 
sorrow  smeared  in  farce.  This  is  an 
art  faithful  to  life  as  we  live  it,  half 
in  joke  and  half  in  deadly  earnest. 
Unlike  many  of  her  contemporaries, 
Wertmuller  has  managed  to  stay 
within  the  bounds  of  humanness  by 
rejecting  nihilism  in  favor  of  politi- 
cal commitment,  and,  further,  she  de- 
ploys her  ideology  to  the  enlargement 
rather  than  the  reduction  of  her  sub- 
jects. We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  ma- 
jor artist,  and  ought  to  thank  our 
luck. 

As  long  as  catastrophe  was  seen  as 
an  affair  of  individuals,  art  could 
serve  as  surrogate  experience,  a  me- 
dium of  compassion  allowing  us  en- 
^e /rence  Des  Pres  is  the  author  of  The  Sur- 
vivor, a  book  about  the  Nazi  and  Stalinist 
concentration  camps. 


trance,  at  no  real  cost  to  mind  or 
body,  into  the  drama  of  others'  deeds 
and  misfortunes.  But  now  terror  is  a; 
permanent  part  of  everyone's  envi- 
ronment, as  common  as  pollution 
and  traffic  tickets.  Disaster  is  a  possi- 
bility from  which  no  one  is  immune, 
and  the  old  consolations — of  class, 
art,  or  religion — have  lost  their  spe- 
cial blessing.  Given  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, taming  the  world  through  aes- 
thetic mediation  becomes  a  kind  ol 
moral  betrayal  because  it  promotes 
detachment  and  false  hope.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  Wertmuller. 
and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  ex-f 
perience  she  portrays  she  must  find 
means  within  art  to  subvert  a  natu- 
ral tendency  of  the  imagination, 
which  is  to  transform  fact  into  meta- 
phor and  undermine  the  authority  of 
actual  events  by  reducing  them  to^ 
raw  material  for  the  artist  to  play 
with  as  he  or  she  likes. 

The  Wertmuller  method  is  to  pre-, 
sent  hard  truths  wrapped  in  laughter., 
to  weave  fact  and  parody  of  fact  into 
a  single  striking  whole,  to  give  us 
rough  slabs  of  reality  stewing  in 
their  own  exaggeration.  Our  first  re- 
sponse will  be  laughter,  liberating  al 
moments,  at  moments  distressed  by 
an  undertow  of  pain,  but  a  laughtei 
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rich  trails  off  finally  into  profound 
/areness  of  the  deformity  of  life  as 
is — a  deformity  all  the  more  dis- 
rbing  when  measured  against  the 
•litical  consequences.  We  laugh, 
B,  and  thereby  we  implicate  our- 
Ives  in  the  mess  we  witness.  Paro- 
and  political  consciousness  are 
abilized  to  block  the  next  stage  of 
sponse,  which  would  have  been 
laginative  expropriation,  and  there- 
[  Wertmuller's  work  resists  our 
tbit  of  extracting  from  art  suitable 
lages  with  which  to  furnish  our  pri- 
:te  psychodramas.  The  world  will 
ive  to  be  taken  as  it  is  or  not  at  all. 
The  Seduction  of  Mimi  unfolds 
ce  a  textbook  study  in  class  con- 
ct.  A  man  of  working-class  origin 
nnot  resist  the  temptation  to  side 
ith  the  bosses  against  his  comrades, 
ereby  gaining  doubtful  prestige 
id  false  honor.  It  is  a  classic  in- 
ince  of  corruption,  upward  mobil- 
f  being  the  safety  valve  through 
lich  potential  leaders  of  social  un- 
st  are  removed.  The  second  half  of 
e  film  is  a  rerun  of  the  first  half, 
ily  this  time  as  raucous  horseplay, 
le  seduction  of  the  "respectable" 
ife  replays  the  debasement  of  Mimi 
len,  earlier,  he  sold  his  honor  for 
parody  of  that  honor  which  he  now 
els  impelled  to  defend.  The  bed- 
om  scene — gross,  ponderous,  re- 
ignant,  and  hilarious — repeats  in 
)w  motion  the  spiritual-political  de- 
at  which  is  Wertmuller's  subject, 
ict  is  compounded  (and  also  pro- 
ved) by  the  repetition  of  itself  in 
irody. 

And  yet,  of  course,  once  you've 
Id  out,  that's  exactly  the  kind  of 
ing  you  get  involved  in.  Your  life 
comes  a  parody  of  itself,  to  be 
ted  out  in  an  agony  of  loathing  and 
ss.  The  second  part  of  Mimi  is  not 
metaphorical  distillation  of  life's 
mplexity:  it  is  the  inevitable  con- 
quence.  Wertmuller's  use  of  paro- 
r  is  not  merely  aesthetic:  it  is  a 
ethod  whereby  her  vision  of  history 
;epens  and  refers  itself  back  to  the 
tual  situation  from  which  it  sprang, 
le  test  case  is  Swept  Away,  anoth- 
study  of  a  classic  political  cate- 
iry,  this  time  the  master-slave  dia- 
:tic,  first  mapped  out  by  Hegel  and 
en  taken  by  Marx  as  the  fulcrum 
radical  change.  Idle  masters  exploit 
id  humiliate  the  workers  on  whom 
ey  depend  for  their  existence  and 
;alth.  Then  comes  the  crisis,  for- 
ne  turns  full  tilt,  and  in  a  survival 


AToynbee  retrospective 
—on  human  history. 

The  last  work  by  one  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  our  time  is  a  sweeping 
overview  of  history— an  absorbing 
account  of  man's  interaction  with  his 
environment  and  his  fellow  man  from 
the  beginnings  of  human  life  until 
the  1970  s.  In  many  ways  a  summa- 
tion of  Toynbee's  work,  this  narra 
tive  is  a  fitting  capstone  to  a  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

MANKIND  AND 
MOTHER  EARTH 

A  Narrative  History 
of  the  World 

Arnold  Toy n  bee 

688  pages,  15  maps,  $19.50 
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CORDLESS 
TELEPHONE 


Operates  as  any  extension  phone  except 
it's  cordless.  You  can  take  it  anywhere, 
indoors  or  out.  Pool,  yard,  basement, 
attic,  even  in  your  bathtub  —  anywhere 
within  300  feet  of  your  home.  Receive 
calls  or  dial  out. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 
Your  Portaohone  operates  in  conjunction 
with  all  regularly  installed  telephone 
equipment  you  already  have.  Installation 
takes  30  seconds  and  you  do  it  yourself 
easily  and  without  tools. 

100%  SOLID-STATE  RELIABILITY 
Portaphone  is  manufactured  with  100% 
space-age  solid-state  circuitry.  No  moving 
parts  to  wear  out.  No  tubes  to  replace. 
For  years  of  trouble-free  performance. 
Guaranteed  for  1  year. 

REAL  COST  IS  $2.00  PER  MONTH 
AND  IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
If  you  divide  the  purchase  price  by  the 
estimated  15-year  useful  life  of  the  Porta- 
phone, the  cost  is  only  $24.00  per  year, 
or  only  $2.00  per  month.  It  pays  for 
itself  by  replacing  an  existing  extension 
phone  and  eliminating  another  extension. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

EAST  AND  MIDWEST  ORDERS 
SHIPPED  BY  AIR 


J-10 


Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
JLR  Corp. 
16200  Venture  Blvd.      (213)  986-4271 
Enclno,  CA  91436 


Pleese  send  me  Cordless  Portephones 

at  $395  each,  plus  postage,  handling  and 
Insurance  $5.60.  California  residents  add 
6%  sales  tax. 
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MOVIES 


situation  the  slaves  assume  their 
rightful  authority  as  masters  of  the 
means  to  life. 

And  so  it  is  in  Swept  Away.  As 
the  yacht  cuts  its  stately  path  through 
calm  waters,  the  rich  indulge  them- 
selves while  they  are  served  by 
those  whose  work  keeps  the  ship 
afloat  and  in  order.  Then  conies  the 
reversal — an  "unusual  destiny,"  as 
Wertmuller  wryly  calls  it — and  on  a 
deserted  island  a  rich  woman  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  man  who  only  hours 
ago  was  her  servant.  At  which  point 
Wertmuller  sticks  so  academically  to 
the  Hegel-Marx  paradigm  that  real- 
ity would  seem  to  be  lost  in  an  ideo- 
logical skit  a  la  Godard.  But  no; 
when  the  man  and  woman  start  slap- 
ping each  other  around,  he  calling 
her  a  capitalist  pig,  she  reviling  him 
as  proletariat  scum — political  name- 
calling  amid  a  sexual  turmoil  rising 
to  the  boiling  point — the  master- 
slave  collision  is  repeated  in  parody, 
extremely  funny  and  extremely  ef- 
fective. Again,  the  island  sequence 
is  not  a  metaphor  for  class  and  sex- 
ual battle:  it  is  a  comic  recapitula- 
tion of  what  had  come  before.  And 
for  all  its  burlesque,  it  remains  within 
the  realm  of  actuality  as  a  possible 
outcome  of  social  injustice. 

Wertmuller  will  sim- 
ply not  allow  us  to  es- 
cape confrontation  by 
taking  the  world's 
problems  merely  as  metaphors.  The 
amazing  thing  is  that  her  comic  ma- 
neuvering never  loses  touch  with  the 
historicity  of  the  situation.  Dante,  it 
has  been  said,  was  the  most  local  of 
men  and  yet  an  artist  of  universal 
scope  and  appeal.  So  too,  in  film,  are 
masters  like  Fellini  and  now  Wert- 
muller. She  sticks  to  Italian  manners 
and  morals,  to  the  sad  collapse  of  lit- 
tle men  obsessed  with  honor,  with 
virility  and  respectability;  above  all, 
she  focuses  on  the  myth  of  male  as- 
cendancy. Her  films  are  alive,  bra- 
zenly alive  with  historical  particulars; 
and  just  because  of  this  loyalty  to 
time  and  place  she  finds  situations 
available  to  an  art  of  parody  and 
farce  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  already  excessive;  life  is  already 
distorted  by  our  attempt  to  embody 
ridiculous  myths.  This  is  Wertmul- 
ler's  real  subject,  and  a  measure  of 
her  genius  is  the  way  she  lifts  such 
parochial   matters   to  universality 
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through  the  political  implications  she 
evokes.  This  is  the  creative  use  of 
ideology,  to  see  in  the  actions  of  one 
man  a  matrix  of  cause  and  conse- 
quence which  touches  us  all. 

This  is  why,  so  far,  Seven  Beauties 
is  Wertmuller 's  masterpiece.  Pas- 
qualino — or  "Seven  Beauties,"  as  he 
is  called — is,  like  Mussolini,  an  ex- 
treme exaggeration  of  masculinity,  a 
strutting  cock  nine-tenths  hot  air, 
very  sure  of  himself  as  long  as  he  can 
act  out  the  type,  the  male  ideal 
which  (with  no  help  from  art)  is  in- 
herently farce.  To  see  him  on  parade 
in  the  prewar  streets  of  his  town,  his 
coat  crisp,  his  hair  slick  and  gleam- 
ing, yet  with  pants  so  baggy  as  to 
suggest  a  Chaplinesque  absurdity 
undercutting  it  all,  is  indeed  to  be- 
hold life  as  the  parody  of  itself.  But 
in  Seven  Beauties  the  usual  Wertmul- 
ler procedure  is  reversed:  instead  of 
fact  degenerating  into  comic  repeti- 
tion of  itself,  parody  slowly,  through 
the  terror  of  war  and  mass  murder, 
turns  back  to  its  origin  in  facts  as 
bleak,  as  dreadful,  as  grimly  de- 
manding as  the  world  can  possibly 
become.  In  the  concentration  camp 
the  flamboyant  village  lover  must 
somehow  manage  to  seduce  the  com- 
mandant, a  female  behemoth,  and  he 
must  do  it  not  out  of  phony  honor  or 
Italian  machismo,  but  for  the  sake  of 
his  life.  The  disgust  so  playfully  ren- 
dered in  Mimi  is  here  a  repugnance 
real  to  the  point  of  horror.  In  the 
same  way,  the  slapstick  bungling  of 
the  earlier  murder  ( a  "crime  of  hon- 
or")  is  repeated  with  the  starkest 
severity  when  Pasqualino  must  carry 
out  the  execution  of  his  closest  friend 
and  administer  a  camp  selection  of 
six  men  to  be  shot  at  the  comman- 
dant's whim. 

Nothing  funny  about  it,  when  min- 
utes before  we  were  all  laughs.  Again 
we  are  implicated,  again  laughter  has 
prepared  us  for  that  from  which 
farce  draws  its  power — from  situa- 
tions which,  either  through  danger  or 
through  conditions  intrinsically  ridic- 
ulous, dehumanize.  So  this  meager 
man,  wholly  unprepared  for  any 
course  of  action  not  parody,  is  finally 
faced  with  that  choice  which  survi- 
vors of  the  death  camps  know  only 
too  well.  If  he  does  not  select  six  to 
be  shot,  the  whole  barracks  will  be 
exterminated.  If  he  does  not  shoot 
his  friend,  the  man  will  be  killed  in 
any  case,  but  instead  of  a  quick 
death  he  will  be  tortured  and  humili- 


ated until  nothing  human  remai 
The  damage  such  choices  cause; 
more  than  a  man  of  Pasqualin 
character  was  meant  to  bear,  1 
bear  it  he  must.  And  by  the  end 
the  film  he  has  achieved  a  degree 
moral  awareness,  and  therefore 
tragic  being,  which  he  entirt 
lacked  at  the  start.  j 

Seven  Beauties  is  not  a  hero  in  t 
traditional  sense.  He  prefers  to  li 
and  carry  the  costs  of  that  choi 
rather  than  to  remain  uncompi 
mised  by  dying.  He  watches  a  fell 
inmate  commit  suicide  by  leapij 
into  a  pool  of  excrement  and  is 
minded  of  what  going  down  in 
blaze  of  glory  amounts  to  these  da 
No,  about  Pasqualino  there  is  no 
ing  flattering,  nothing  we  can  bl 
row  as  a  comforting  image  of  h; 
we  would  act  should  we  ever  f^ 
ourselves  in  the  hero's  place.  Yet  y 
will  notice  that  once  his  defenses  . 
stripped  from  him,  once  the  pare 
is  gone,  he  does  not  endure  his  f 
passively.  His  ordeal  is  painful  a 
degrading,  yet  from  it  a  modicum 
dignity  is  born,  if  only  because 
comes  to  suffer  the  awareness 
existence  at  its  worst.  Back  fn 
the  camp,  he  finds  that  the  woman 
will  marry  survived  the  war  years 
a  prostitute.  But  this  no  longer  bo 
ers  Pasqualino,  he  who  once  kill 
for  a  similar  slur  on  his  name.  ^ 
contrast  with  the  earlier  bluff  of  mi 
hood,  we  behold  finally — like  him 
not — something  resembling  a  man 
human  being  much  mutilated  but 
least  not  a  joke. 

The  world  is  hard,  very  hard,  a 
will  yield  neither  to  metaphor  r 
to  consolation.  That  is  the  heart 
Wertmuller's  wisdom.  From  it  coU| 
an  art  which  succeeds  by  allowi 
its  content  to  flounder  back  and  foi 
between  facts  savagely,  lucidly 
tense  and  facts  grotesquely  ex; 
gerated.  And  always  it  is  the  conn 
tion  which  counts — the  connecti 
between  truths  universally  urge 
through  their  political  ramificatioi 
and  truths  at  the  same  time  the  sti 
of  life  itself,  slapstick  and  confuse 
at  moments  supremely  funny  but 
ways,  in  the  end,  filled  with  absurdi 
and  pain.  Facing  death,  the  prot£ 
onist  of  Seven  Beauties  must  res^ 
to  the  only  option  he  has:  he  mi 
fall  back  on  his  stupid  talent  for  a>| 
ing  the  stud.  At  that  point  trage* 
has  come  to  reside  in  the  cartoonli 
lunacy  of  ordinary  life. 


HE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


l  CHORUS  OF  SYCOPHANTS 

e  Indian  press  in  an  attitude  of  adoration 
David  Selbourne 


rHERE  IS,  OF  COURSE,  noth- 
ing unusual  in  this  world 
about  mass  arrests,  deten- 
tion without  trial,  the  ero- 
i  or  elimination  of  civil  liberties, 
I  the  rest  of  the  customary  appa- 
js  of  modern  Realpolitik.  The 
egiousness  of  India  rests  in  the 
ticular — or  peculiar — nature  of 
apologetics  for  this  state  of  af- 
s.  For  instance,  it  is  apparently 
order  to  preserve  the  democrat- 
structure,"  as  Mrs.  Gandhi  puts 
that  the  democratic  structure  is 
ng  dismantled.  It  lies,  too,  in 
speed  with  which  that  country 
supposed  pietism  and  pacifism, 
th  its  tenderness  for  life,  has  moved 
to  "the  mopping-up  of  beggars," 
npulsory  sterilization,  and  the  lat- 
ghastly  warning  given  by  the  gov- 
ment  of  the  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh 
its  employees  that  "no  vasectomy 
ans  no  salary." 

^lore  ominously,  it  also  resides  in 
extent  to  which  the  Indian  press 
1  intelligentsia,  faced  with  the  in- 
lidations  of  the  most  Draconian 
ss  censorship  anywhere  in  the 
ee"  world  (you  can't  publish 
fthing  which  "might  alarm  the 
jlic"),  has  suspended  its  disbelief, 
I  joined  in  a  chorus  of  sycophan- 
which  can  have  no  equal. 
\mong  the  many  notable  ofTend- 
is  the  editor  of  Blitz  ("India's 
jatest  Weekly"),  one  R.  K.  Ka- 
ijia.  He  has  spoken  fulsomely  of 
s.  Gandhi's  "renaissance  mind," 
term  to  make  Leonardo,  Pietro 
mbo,  or  Giorgio  Vasari  quiver  in 
ir  graves  with  rage.  Another, 
lally  notorious — and  read  with 
lal  ridicule  and  shame  by  those 
o  preserve  some  semblance  of  in- 
ectual  integrity — is  G.  K.  Reddy 
The  Hindu  ("India's  National 
wspaper"),  who  can  use  as  a  jus- 


tificatory metaphor  for  "disciplinary 
sterilization"  the  "bitter  medicine 
a  mother  may  have  to  give  her  child 
to  cure  illness."  Reddy  expresses  his 
"happiness"  at  the  recent  overthrow 
by  Mrs.  Gandhi  of  the  penultimate 
independent  state  of  the  Indian 
Union,  Tamil  Nadu.  Alternatively,  to 
another  Indian  weekly,  Link,  the  re- 
moval of  this  imperfect,  but  demo- 
cratically elected,  government  "spells 
new  hope  for  Tamil  Nadu,"  which 
now  "enters  the  mainstream  of  In- 
dian life,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Other  papers  can  (and  do)  write 
of  Mrs.  Gandhi  as  a  "small,  frail" 
woman,  fighting  an  "international 
conspiracy  to  unseat  her."  Her 
speeches,  now,  as  always,  remarkable 
for  their  bland  evasiveness,  are 
"marvelous  performances."  Audi- 
ences are,  according  to  Karanjia, 
"ravished  by  her  eloquence."  Her 
twenty-nine-year-old  son,  Sanjay, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
India,  is  hailed  for  every  step  he 
takes,  every  word  he  utters.  His  itin- 
erations around  India  are  treated  by 
the  press  as  royal  progresses;  his 
speeches,  which  have  become  alarm- 
ing in  content  and  menacing  in  tone, 
are  "acclaimed  with  rapture." 

With  his  highly  doubtful  reputa- 
tion (as  the  recipient  of  enormous 
government  funds  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  India's  first  small  car,  which 
never  saw  the  light  of  day)  safely 
behind  him,  Sanjay  can  now  be  quot- 
ed without  any  demur — it  would  be 
censored  if  there  were  any,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal — proclaiming,  "I  have 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  de- 
velop the  indigenous  technology  of 
India,  and  am  therefore  entitled  to 
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speak  with  full  authority  on  such 
questions,"  to  the  "plaudits"  of  the 
captive  audience.  He  can  "warn  in- 
tellectuals not  to  meddle  in  ideolog- 
ical controversy,"  and  collect  the  syc- 
ophantic seal  of  approval  of  The 
Sunday  Standard  as  "a  great  nation- 
al leader." 

This  might  be  funny  if  it  were  not 
so  dangerous,  accompanied  as  it  is 
now  by  that  neutrality  of  unconcern 
which  insidiously  infects  even  the 
most  scrupulous  reporting.  The  re- 
cent forcible  removal,  by  truck,  of 
2,900  "beggars"  (men,  women,  and 
children,  including  street  entertain- 
ers, the  sick,  and  the  homeless)  from 
the  streets  of  Bombay,  and  their 
transportation  to  a  distant  camp  at 
Ralegaon  for  forced  labor  on  the 
Kukadi  dam  project,  was  jocularly 
described  in  a  headline  in  The  Guar- 
dian of  London  as  "taking  the  beg- 
gars to  the  jobs."  Inder  Malhotra, 
a  leading  Indian  journalist,  reporting 
on  the  same  events,  could  speak 
amusingly  of  the  unemployed  citizen 
of  Bombay,  whose  "only  way  to  earn 
a  living  would  be  to  start  begging 
outside  the  Taj  Hotel,  so  that  he 
could  be  rounded  up,  and  sent  to 
the  dam  at  Jayakwadi." 

None  OF  this  is  amusing. 
The  Indian  parliament  has, 
on  the  one  hand,  gone 
Gerald  Ford  one  better  in 
granting  not  only  a  retroactive  par- 
don to  Mrs.  Gandhi  for  the  crimes 
of  corruption  and  electoral  malprac- 
tice for  which  she  was  convicted, 
but  a  prospective  exemption,  too,  for 
any  crimes  she  might  want  to  com- 
mit in  the  future;  at  the  same  time, 
the  Additional  Solicitor  General  has 
just  announced,  correctly,  but  with- 
out regret  or  unease,  that  "the  In- 
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Out  of  the  many, 
only  6  have  been  chosen. 


Of  the  41  nominees,  only  these  6  have  won  the 
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g";  a  philosopher  expatiating  on 
g  ""congenital  unfitness  of  Indians 
r  democracy,"  and  so  on,  ad  in- 
litum. 

1  While  their  colleagues  are  "tem- 
>rarily  out  of  station"  (another 
im  of  Orwellian  newspeak),  the 
lormal  life  of  the  university  con- 
iues,"  as  a  senior  Delhi  academic 
it  it  to  me,  strolling  the  faculty 
•rridors,  without  batting  an  intel- 
ctual  eyelid.  The  chancellor  of  Cal- 
itta  University,  A.  L.  Dias,  has  just 
plained  everything  to  The  Hindu: 
rhe  tide  of  indiscipline  has  been 
rned;  we  have  recovered  our  bright 
iage."  Or,  as  we  might  restate  his 
•oposition,  you  can't  make  an  om- 
et  of  the  universities  without  break- 
g  a  few  eggheads. 
Thus  the  structure  of  deference 
id  doublespeak  is  mutually  rein- 
rcing,  a  dire  combination  of  cre- 
llity  and  sycophancy  with  verbal 
definitions  and  new  turns  of  phrase 

dazzle  the  mind  of  the  commen- 
tor.  The  ban  on  strikes  is  actually 
irt  of  "the  fight  against  fascism," 
Kile,  plainly,  it  is  "to  end  the  tax 
•ivileges  of  the  rich"  that  new  tax 
>ncessions  have  been  extended  to 
e  wealthy  in  India's  recent  budget, 
id  the  dumping  of  lepers  in  labor 
imps  for  dam  construction  repre- 
nts  "the  struggle  against  the  evil 
rces  threatening  India." 

Obviously,  once  you  get  the  hang 

it,  you  can  master  this  new  polit- 
al  vocabulary  yourself;  you  can 
e  that  the  punishment  of  pregnant 
omen  who  already  have  more  than 
ro  children  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
ruggle  against  the  CIA.  Your  re- 
>nstructed  reason  will  show  you, 
dependently,  that  India's  "march 
wards  self-reliance"  and  her  "strug- 
e  against  imperialism"  are  bound 

involve  borrowing  $1.7  billion 
)llars  from  the  World  Bank  and 
her  institutions  in  the  current  fi- 
incial  year.  Once  you  have  grasped 
at  much,  only  a  fool  would  fail  to 
;ree  that  "the  advance  of  democra- 
r"  must  necessarily  entail  "compul- 
•ry  tubectomy." 

But  who  would  have  known  that 
rs.  Gandhi  possessed  "a  dormant 
rpent-power,  lying  coiled  in  sleep 

the  base  of  her  spine,  which  is 
)w  awakening  in  her,  and  carry- 
e  her  into  transcendence,'  '  if  "In- 
ta's  Greatest  Weekly,"  censor  or  no 
;nsor,  hadn't  gone  out  of  its  way 
I  tell  us?  □ 


A  rare  way  to  celebrate 
Father^  Day: 

the  rare  taste  of  J&B. 
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United  States  Steel  asks  a  prominent  American  to  speak  out. 


'What  makes  America  work?- education. 


by  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 

President,  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board 

Since  our  earliest  days 
as  a  nation,  we  have 
esteemed  universal  educa- 
tion. Our  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  the  root- 
stock  of  our  democracy. 
Jefferson  wrote: 

"I  know  of  no  safe 
depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  society  but  the 
people  themselves;  and  if 
we  think  them  not  enlight- 
ened enough  to  exercise 
their  control  with  a  whole- 
some discretion,  the  remedy 
is  not  to  take  it  from  them, 
but  to  inform  their 
discretion." 

Until  very  recent  times 
our  institutions  of  education 
were  accepted  as  inviolable. 
Teachers  and  professors 
were  held  as  the  stewards 
of  truth  and  beauty,  and  the 
rightness  of  education  was 
taken  for  granted.  Econo- 
mists calculated  as  recently 
as  the  1960's  that  between 
23  and  40  per  cent  of  our 
growth  in  real  national 
income  was  attributable  to 
education. 

Yet  the  past  twenty 
years  have  brought  sharp 
criticism  upon  education. 
Schools  and  colleges  are 
being  held  accountable  for 


unfulfilled  expectations  that 
our  society  asks  of  its 
education  system. 

We  in  education  must 
remind  ourselves  that  this 
generation  of  critics  is  a 
product  of  our  system.  We 
taught  them  to  question  the 
status  quo;  we  encouraged 
their  hope  and  aspiration  for 
all;  we  trained  them  to  seek 
reform  through  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  have  let 
them  abide  with  the  myth 
that  education  conquers  all. 

When  the  democratic 
process  seems  unresponsive 
and  frustrating,  when  deep 
social  problems  remain 
unconquered —education, 
we  hear,  has  failed. 

It  is  now  time  for 
reconciliation.  The  schools 
and  colleges  must  listen 
more  closely  and  respond 
more  quickly  to  the  evolu- 
tionary expectations  of  the 
American  people  and  they 
must  work  harder,  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  urgency  to 
fulfill  those  hopes. 

Education  and  work  in 
the  American  society  have 
become  separate  and 
alienated  from  each  other. 
This  divorcement,  I  believe, 
lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
discontent.  They  must  be 


brought  back  together  for 
all  ages  of  learners,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions. 

Today,  enlightened 
leaders  in  business,  labor 
and  industry  have  begun  to 
take  part  in  the  education 
of  our  people,  not  merely  as; 
taxpayers,  advisors  or  con- 
sultants, but  as  working 
companions  to  teachers  anc 
professors. 

The  schools  and  college 
have  no  monopoly  on  the 
development  of  the  young. 
But  they  are  responsible  for 
the  transmission  of  our  cul- 
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it  our  system  needs  some  important  changes" 


al  and  intellectual 
itage,  and  the  academic 
Us  necessary  thereto. 
3y  must  reaffirm  and 
tain  the  standards  of 
^llectual  excellence  which 
re  been  entrusted  to  them. 
ly  must  find  the 
[uisite  balance  between 
luring  and  immutable 
demic  and  social 
ndards  and  the  response 
he  call  for  reform. 
This  is  not  impossible, 
i  it  is  not  easy.  It  is  the 
dving  nature  of  a  free 
iety  in  which  the  job  of 
)rming  the  discretion  of 
people  is  more  complex 


than  even  the  genius  of 
Jefferson  could  have 
imagined. 

*   ★   ★   ★  * 

Education  at  US.  Steel 

Within  our  company, 
we  offer  an  unusually  wide 
range  of  educational 
programs — because  we're 
committed  to  encouraging 
the  personal  growth  of  our 
employees,  as  well  as 
increasing  their  job  satisfac- 
tion and  helping  them 


become  more  useful  and 
productive. 

Development  opportuni- 
ties for  employees  include 
basic  on  -  the-  job  training 
for  each  employee,  apprentice 
training  for  vaiious  crafts 
required  by  the  steel  industry 
and  management  develop- 
ment programs  which  foster 
growth  at  all  levels  of 
management  For  the 
employee  motivated  to 
continue  his  or  her  education, 
the  in-house  Industrial 
Studies  Program  and  the 
Tuition  Refund  and 
Assistance  Program  are 
available  at  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  this 
need. 

We're  convinced  that 
our  continuing  commitment 
to  education  at  all  levels  is 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
our  employees,  to  our 
company  and  to  American 
industry,  both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

United  States  Steel, 
600  Gran  t  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
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Because  youre  more  than  the  family  chauffeur. 


Because  there's  more  to  your  life  than 
spilled  rootbeers,  football  gear  and  music  lessons 
. . .  you're  ready  for  a  new  kind  of  car.  A  car  that 
pleases  you . . .  just  you.  And  that's  what  Seville 
is  all  about.  Personal  driving  pleasure. 
Its  international  size  helps  take  the  hassle  out  of 
city  traffic  and  parking.  And  Seville  is  one  of 
the  world's  best  equipped  cars.  With  features 
designed  to  help  you  be  a  more  confident  driver. 


Inside,  there's  quiet  luxury.  Soft,  tailored 
upholstery.  Stereo  that  seeks  out  the  music  for  you. 
And,  when  you  do  have  passengers,  there's 
Seville's  roominess  and  comfort.  Performance? 
It's  there  too.  Just  tap  the  accelerator 
and  let  the  Electronic-Fuel-Injected  Engine  do  the 
rest.  When  you  have  the  time,  why  not  stop 
by  your  Cadillac  Dealer's  and  treat  yourself  to 
a  new  driving  experience? 
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The  politics  of  Crazy  Jane 
by  Garry  Wills 


m  w  w  hen  HARRIOT  Stanton  Blatch  came 
wk  JQA  #    back  from  England  in  1906,  she 

Mr  found   that   the   suffrage  move- 

W  W  ment,  largely  founded  by  her 
)ther,  had  faded  to  a  murmur  and  a  tinkle 
lid  teacups.  Opponents  of  the  vote  for  wom- 
claimed  it  would  make  them  less  feminine, 
that  members  of  the  National  American 
Oman's  Suffrage  Association  had  become  su- 
rladylike — and  irrelevant. 
Mrs.  Blatch,  a  woman  strong-willed  enough 
boss  Bernard  Shaw  around,  had  learned  her 
:tics  in  England,  where  suffragists  were  on 
nger  strikes  in  jail,  and  where — at  political 
therings  that  forbade  women  to  speak — the 
ffragists  threw  pebbles  at  orators,  "voting" 
ently  on  what  the  men  had  to  say.  Mrs.  Blatch 
cided  she  would  have  to  rough  up  the  Amer- 
m  ladies,  to  shock  the  public  into  noticing 
jm.  As  she  put  it,  the  movement  "bored  its 
herents  and  repelled  its  opponents."  She 
tnted  to  startle  its  adherents  and  infuriate  its 
ponents;  she  did. 


The  "responsible"  women's  movement  tried 
to  tame  Mrs.  Blatch.  It  gave  her  money  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  not  open  a  vulgar  head- 
quarters at  street  level,  like  any  ward  boss  (she 
soon  circumvented  that  condition).  When  she 
called  for  a  joint  parade  of  all  women's  groups, 
the  respectables  refused  to  march — they  were 
motored  along  the  route  in  coiffed  and  para- 
soled dignity.  Harriot  fixed  that  next  year 
when  she  called  the  march  again,  but  decreed 
that  only  those  on  foot  could  participate.  Then 
she  offered  free  "classes  in  the  art  of  walking" 
to  those  who  objected.  Classes  would  be  con- 
ducted by  "Josephine  Beiderbasse,  director  of 
physical  training  of  the  Wadley  High  School." 

She  was  a  minority  within  her  own  minority 
at  the  start,  but  she  did  not  let  that  bother  her. 
She  made  nonnegotiable  demands  upon  the  suf- 
fragists, and  put  up  with  no  nonsense  about 
free  discussion:  "The  Parade  Committee  would 
waste  no  time  in  the  future  in  trying  to  have 
democratic  control;  it  would  waste  no  time  try- 
ing to  build  up  compromise  agreements  with 
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those  who  apparently  had  no  idea  what  they 
were  aiming  at;  it  would  not  attend  any  more 
committee  meetings  to  listen  to  long  written 
communications  setting  forth  the  thesis  that 
street  meetings  and  parades  would  put  suffrage 
back  by  fifty  years." 

Above  politics 

Here  mrs.  blatch  struck  at  the  di- 
lemma of  the  suffrage  movement, 
and  of  all  radical  criticism  within  a 
liberal  democracy.  These  intertwined 
problems  were  exacerbated,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Gilded  Age,  by  special  circumstances. 
The  women's  movement  had  begun  with  support 


from  the  antimachine  liberals.  High-mindt 
people,  especially  in  the  East,  wanted  to  clet 
up  the  mess  made  of  politics  by  men  like  Bo 
Tweed.  They  presented  the  women's  vote  as 
purifier  of  this  vulgar  world.  Precisely  becau 
women  were  "above  politics,"  their  present 
was  needed  to  shame  the  noisome  world 
bought  immigrants  and  lordly  bosses. 

Feminists  were  expected  not  only  to  be  si 
perfeminine  but  to  be  superdemocratic  in  pr 
cedure.  Since  they  were  called  on  to  clean  i( 
the  foul  political  scene,  they  could  not  use  ar 
of  the  questionable  or  undignified  tactics 
male  politics.  Each  of  their  meetings  must  1 
a  model  of  the  whole  democratic  process.  If  tl 
women  were  not  better  than  their  foes — mo 
rational,   disinterested,  and  calm — then  ho 


Suffragettes,  New  York  City,  191 


ould  they  purify  the  world  they  were  trying 
o  enter?  If  the  perfume  itself  lose  its  savor, 
vherewith  can  it  be  perfumed?  Reformers, 
vithout  most  of  the  advantages  given  to  in- 
:umbents,  were  expected  to  add  all  the  proce- 
lural  checks  and  minuetings  of  the  liberal  mys- 
ique  to  their  other  liabilities. 

And  that  is  just  what  turn-of-the-century  suf- 
ragists  did.  A  chairwoman  of  the  New  York 
iuffrage  assembly,  testifying  before  a  committee 
)f  the  state  legislature,  tried  to  disarm  her  ene- 
nies  with  this  schoolmarmism:  "I  do  not  want 
lim  [the  chairman]  or  any  of  his  fellow  mem- 
>ers  [of  the  committee]  to  vote  for  reporting 
he  [suffrage]  measure  until  they  are  convinced 
hat  woman  suffrage  is  a  good  and  worthy 
:ause. 


crats  marched  with  placards  reading,  "He  Kept 
Us  Out  of  War,"  Mrs.  Blatch's  troops  followed 
right  behind  with  signs  reading,  "He  Kept  Us 
Out  of  Suffrage."  By  this  time  Mrs.  Blatch 
could  hold  her  own  against  any  of  the  torch- 
light-parade tricks  of  machine  politicians.  She 
defiantly  had  her  marchers  carry  soapboxes,  and 
get  up  on  them  when  they  were  challenged  or 
heckled  by  crowds.  Her  parades  had  taken  on  a 
pre-Yippie  quality,  with  catchy  floats,  celebri- 
ties, marchers  costumed  as  famous  women  from 
the  past,  and  other  crowd-gatherers. 

What  finally  convinced  politicians  that  Har- 
riot Blatch  and  her  kind  were  serious,  was  this: 
she  defied  all  the  rules  of  polite  liberal  reform. 
The  good-government  types  have  always  been 
told  by  others  (when  not  saying  it  to  them- 


"All  the  initially 
unpopular 
political  causes 
— labor,  uni- 
versal suffrage, 
Prohibition, 
civil  rights,  the 
antiwar  move- 
ment— had 
their  origins  in 
the  streets,  or  in 
back  alleys,  not 
in  electoral 
contests." 


Likewise,  when  a  delegation  of  New  York 
vomen  obtained  an  audience  with  President 
rheodore  Roosevelt  just  before  his  1904  cam- 
jaign,  the  ladies  told  him  they  would  not  pester 
lim  while  he  was  busy  campaigning,  but  they 
vould  expect  him  to  find  time  for  their  demands 
ifter  the  election. 

Harriot  knew  a  political  runaround  when  she 
saw  it.  She  had  occasion  for  cynicism  in  her 
lealings  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Southerner 
10  more  interested  in  the  rights  of  women  than 
n  those  of  blacks.  Relations  between  Wilson 
ind  the  feminists  had  been  strained  ever  since 
he  women  held  a  march  in  Washington  on  the 
lay  preceding  his  1913  inauguration.  A  mob 
;pat  on  the  women  and  shouted  obscenities 
vhile  police  looked  the  other  way.  Mrs.  Blatch 
sent  the  President  a  telegram  contrasting  this 
)ehavior  with  the  protection  given  him  and  his 
nale  entourage  the  next  day. 

After  an  unsuccessful  meeting  with  Wilson  in 
[916,  Mrs.  Blatch  left  the  White  House  deter- 
nined  to  campaign  against  him  in  every  state 
vhere  women  were  already  voting.  When  Demo- 


selves)  that  the  way  to  bring  about  change  in  a 
free  society  is  to  find  a  new  candidate  or  form 
a  new  party  so  that  they  can  place  their  issue 
before  the  electorate.  Then,  after  free  debate, 
they  can  hope  to  convince  50  percent,  plus  one, 
of  the  voters  to  accept  their  proposals. 

Such  advice  is  nonsense.  For  one  thing,  it 
treats  a  party  or  candidate  as  a  single-issue  phe- 
nomenon. But  major  candidates  and  parties  in 
America  represent  coalitions  of  many  interests, 
factions,  and  organizational  ties — combinations 
in  which  competing  issues  have  to  be  muted  or 
compromised  for  the  sake  of  winning.  What 
critics  of  the  women's  movement  were  saying, 
in  effect,  was:  Go  build  a  coalition  based  on 
many  things  other  than  your  pet  issue — things 
to  which  that  issue  will  have  to  be  sacrificed — 
and  only  then  will  we  listen  to  you.  It  was  an 
impossible  assignment.  The  compromises  neces- 
sary to  that  effort  would  alienate  Mrs.  Blatch's 
most  dedicated  followers.  She  would  soon  be 
talking  like  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  her  sisters 
would  walk  out  on  her. 

So  she,  far  more  consciously  than  most,  set- 
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tied  on  the  shortcut  that  violates  all  good-gov- 
ernment sentiments.  In  1916  she  set  out  delib- 
erately to  punish  politicians — to  vote  against 
men,  good  on  other  grounds,  who  would  not  re- 
spond to  her  group's  solicitings.  That  meant,  in 
1916,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Democrats. 

She  was  told,  of  course,  what  all  such  people 
are  told,  that  Wilson  was  better  on  other  reform 
issues  than  on  suffrage,  and  that,  by  punishing 
the  best  disposed,  she  would  put  in  office  the 
worst  disposed. 

These  arguments  make  sense  to  politicians, 
i.e.,  to  those  running  for  office.  But  Mrs.  Blatch 
was  not  looking  to  that  kind  of  reward  for  pa- 
tience. The  very  principled  cannot  win  in  a 
game  that  demands  the  compromising  of  princi- 
ple, but  they  can  make  sure  that  certain  people 
lose.  Mrs.  Blatch  cheerfully  admitted  that  was 
her  goal,  and  she  scared  many  Democrats  from 
the  Western  states  where  women  voted.  Wilson 
won  the  1916  election  by  a  plurality,  not  a  ma- 
jority; and  even  after  the  U.S.  entry  into  World 
War  I,  when  he  needed  a  united  country  be- 
hind him,  the  women  refused  to  give  up  their 
tactics.  To  aid  the  war  effort,  Wilson  endorsed 
the  women's  suffrage  amendment  in  a  1918 
speech  before  Congress. 


THE  women  had  discovered  an  impor- 
tant truth  about  American  politics. 
Creative  change  does  not  come  about 
by  the  calm  and  open  discussion  of  an 
issue  on  its  merits,  leading  to  a  "verdict"  by  the 
judicious  public.  What  happens  is  quite  differ- 
ent: an  intransigent  minority  makes  a  nuisance 


of  itself  until  most  of  the  public  says,  "All 
right,  give  them  what  they  want,  shut  them  up." 
Thus  what  is  most  often  voted  for  is,  para- 
doxically, the  silencing  of  the  triumphant  fac- 
tion. The  reasoning  of  many  voters  was  that,  if 
women  got  the  vote,  most  of  them  would  not 
exercise  their  privilege,  and  the  militants  would 
have  nothing  to  scream  about  any  more.  With 
the  fanatics  disarmed,  a  reaction  would  set  in. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  often  eases  a  politician's 
mind  when  he  has  to  accept  a  change  long  re- 
sisted. He  argues:  "Give  the  blacks  an  open- 
housing  law — they  can't  afford  to  buy  the  kinds 
of  houses  that  matter,  and  we  can  always  play  a 
few  tricks  with  the  zoning  laws."  Change  after 
change — the  minimum-wage  law,  the  voting- 
rights  act — is  admitted  in  order  to  be  "tamed," 
to  still  the  clamor  around  it  and  make  its  advo- 
cates less  effective,  not  more. 

But  at  this  point  the  conservative  tendency  of 
our  politics  begins  to  work  for  the  reformers. 
The  new  measure  becomes  part  of  the  Establish- 
ment, praised  on  principle,  taught  in  the 
schools.  Its  admission  makes  it  unchallengeable, 
a  plateau  from  which  other  actions  can  take  off 
in  time.  Women  were  taught  that  they  should 
vote,  and  eventually  did. 

Radicals  are  always  told  that  their  radical- 
ism will  hurt  the  cause  of  moderate  reform. 
That  is  not  often  the  case.  Yesterday's  radical- 
ism becomes  today's  common  sense.  Mrs. 
Blatch's  "wild"  tactics  became  the  norm  from 
which  others  developed  their  own,  more  daring, 
plans.  Many  politicians  honestly  believe  what 
they  tell  the  radicals — for  a  very  simple  reason, 
convincing  to  them:  idealists  can  "wreck"  a 
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principle's  way  into  victorious  coalition,  but 
anyone  who  does  that  will  never  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  the  whole  coalition.  Of  course,  most 
radicals  did  not  ask  for  that  honor  in  the  first 
place. 

Our  politics  is  supposed  to  be  "representa- 
tive." Change  should  come  about  through  the 
people's  chosen  representatives,  who  embody 
their  will.  Thus  innovators  are  constantly  urged 
to  run  for  office,  with  the  argument  that  this  is 
the  real  way  to  have  power  and  bring  about 
change.  Ralph  Xader  hears  that  all  the  time. 
But  running  for  office  is  the  worst  way  to  bring 
about  real  change.  Nader's  freedom  would  be 
badly  constricted  if  he  had  to  tailor  his  efforts 
to  please  a  specific  constituency. 

Politicians  do  not  bring  about  change.  Their 
effort,  very  useful  in  its  way,  is  to  prevent 
change — to  slow  it  down,  blunt  it,  absorb  it. 
That  is  why  they  need  such  persistent  prodding 
before  they  will  respond  at  all.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  could  never  have  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency-  no  matter  how  long  he  had  lived. 
Yet  he,  more  than  any  other  person  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  changed  domestic  conditions  in 
this  country.  His  oratory  lives,  and  inspires  new 
generations,  long  after  Kennedy's  has  faded  to 
a  hollow  tinniness. 

All  the  initially  unpopular  political  causes — 
labor,  universal  suffrage,  Prohibition,  civil 
rights,  the  antiwar  movement — had  their  origins 
in  the  streets,  or  in  back  alleys,  not  in  electoral 
contests.  They  were  of  questionable  legality  at 
the  outset,  or  of  open  illegality.  The  first  organ- 
izers did  not  end  up  in  electoral  office,  but  in 
jail.  Every  strenuous  moral  effort  begins  with  a 
handful  of  oddballs — the  crazies,  freaks,  and 
street  people;  the  prophets,  the  martyrs,  the 
saints.  And  their  cause  only  wins  because  these 
few  had  the  courage  to  begin,  against  obloquy, 
ridicule,  and  persecution.  The  originating  fa- 
natics are  mocked,  threatened,  jailed,  beaten 
up,  shot  at — think  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Frederick  Douglass,  Bill  Haywood,  Eugene  V. 
Debs.  Margaret  Sanger,  Man,-  Church  Terrell, 
A.  J.  Muste,  Cesar  Chavez,  the  Berrigans.  Politi- 
cal change  does  not  come  easily,  by  way  of 
campaign  promises  and  Congressional  log-roll- 
ing. It  begins  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
martyrs.  By  the  time  the  passage  of  the  1964 
and  1965  civil  rights  bills  became  feasible,  they 
were  eased  through  with  sounding  oratory.  But 
a  lot  of  people  had  to  die  to  make  that  oratory 
possible — James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  Michael  Schwerner;  Herbert  Lee,  Louis  Al- 
len, Medgar  Evers:  Jimmie  Lee  Jackson,  James 
Reeb,  Viola  Liuzzo:  Addie  Mae  Collins,  Denise 
McXair,  Carol  Robertson,  Cynthia  Wesley — 
just  to  name  some.  Dr.  King  died  in  good  com- 
pany. 


Prophets  with  honor 


Prophets  are  a  scandal  in  democra- 
cies. They  are  not  representative. 
They  cannot  be  controlled  or  called 
off  by  their  "constituents,"  because 
no  constituency  sent  them.  They  create  their 
audience,  and  compel  it.  They  do  not  follow  or 
submit  to  it.  They  make  a  claim  because  it  is 
right,  not  because  it  is  wanted,  even  by  its  puta- 
tive beneficiaries — normally  it  is  not  wanted. 
The  women  of  Canterbury  beg  Thomas,  their 
archbishop,  to  leave  and  leave  them  alone:  they 
do  not  want  an  awful  freedom  thrust  upon  them. 
Even  the  prophet  is  reluctant  to  make  his  awful 
claim  upon  his  friends.  Dr.  King  did  not  make 
Rosa  Parks  refuse  to  move  further  back  in  the 
black  section  of  the  bus  when  the  driver  told  her 
to.  He  did  not  even  want  to  lead  the  Montgom- 
ery boycott — that  was  thrust  on  him  by  Ed 
Nixon,  a  local  Pullman  porter.  But  once  he 
spoke,  he  was  trapped — he  was  the  servant  of 
his  message.  The  God  of  the  Bible's  prophetic 
books  directs  history's  most  imperious  press 
gang.  Prophets  try  to  escape,  to  run  off — or 
throw  themselves,  like  Jonah,  "down  to  the  bot- 
toms of  the  mountains."  where  "the  weeds  were 
wrapped  around  my  head."  They  would  hide 
anywhere,  even  in  Leviathan's  belly — not  seeing 
where  it  moves.  For  some,  Leviathan  gapes  in  a 
bottle's  mouth,  or  a  woman's.  For  most  trouble- 
makers in  America,  politics  is  the  great  soporific 
co-opter.  We  are  the  whale:  we  softly  ingest  our 
prophets  with  the  massaging  idea  that  we  need 
them  "within  the  system." 

But  the  most  useful  people  resist,  fight  our 
reasonableness,  set  up  a  clatter  and  threaten  to 
kick  out  the  system's  belly  slats — until  we  vomit 
them  up  on  the  shore  where  their  work  was 
set  for  them  all  the  time.  We  vainly  assure  them 
that  we  need  no  prophets.  After  all,  prophets 
used  to  be  sent  to  accuse  the  king,  to  say  he 
was  misusing  his  power.  The  prophet  spoke  out 
where  the  people  could  not.  But  we  no  longer 
have  a  king.  The  people  can  and  do  speak  their 
will  in  every  election.  \^  here  does  a  prophet  fit 
into  this  scheme?  For  whom  could  he  speak — 
or  against  whom?  Against  the  people,  whose 
will  is  sovereign? 

Exactly.  Liberal  reform  in  democracies  is  di- 
rected at  the  machinery  of  representation,  at 
making  it  a  more  adequate  reflection  of  the  peo- 
ple's will.  If  that  will  is  properly  carried  out.  the 
government  will  be  a  good  one.  The  prophet  de- 
nies all  that.  If  the  people's  will  is  evil,  if  the 
people  have  erred  and  strayed,  then  efficiency 
in  carrying  out  that  will  can  never  be  justified. 
The  prophet  will  defy  even  the  instruments  of 
the  people's  will,  break  their  laws.  William 
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Dannon  Yogurt. 
If  you  don't  always  eat  right, 
if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


Every  day,  millions  of  people 
give  up  eating.  For  snacking. 

Well,  if  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  protein,  calcium  and  other  things 
nutritionists  say  are  good  for  you. 

It  also  shows  that,  unlike  so  many  snack  foods, 
Dannon  is  low  in  fat,  contains  no  starch,  no  gelatin  or 
other  thickeners.  And  none  of  those  hard-to- 
pronounce  additives.  Because  Dannon  Yogurt  is 
100%  natural.  Not  just  "natural  flavor,"  but  natural 
everything.  No  artificial  anything. 

Dannon  is  reasonable  in  calories,  too.  Especially 
when  you  consider  how  satisfying  and  nutritious  it  is. 

What's  more,  Dannon  gives  you  the  benefits  of 
yogurt  cultures.They  make  yogurt  one  of  the  easiest 
foods  to  digest,  and  have  been  credited  with  other 
healthful  properties  too. 

Oddly  enough,  not  all  yogurts  have  any  yogurt 
cultures  to  speak  of.  In  some  brands — mainly  pre- 
mixed  or  Swiss  Style— the  cultures  are  often 
deactivated  by  the  processing. 

We  created  a  whole  culture  of  yogurt  lovers. 

Dannon  outsells  all  other  brands.  For  a  number 
of  good  reasons. 

For  example,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  get  the 
best  natural  ingredients:  to  Eastern  Europe 
for  strawberries,  to  the  West  Coast  for 


boysenberries,  and  we  go  to 
Canada  for  blueberries.  (Maybe 
the  reason  that  other  yogurts 
don't  come  close  to  the  taste  of 
Dannon  is  that  other  yogurt 
makers  don't  go  quite  as  far.) 
And  it's  the  yogurt  delivered 
direct  to  your  store  "from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if 
it  tastes  fresher,  that's  because  it  is  fresher. 

Dieters  aren't  the  only  people  who  are 
big  on  Dannon! 

Today,  almost  everybody's  eating  Dannon.  It 
makes  a  quick,  delicious  breakfast,  a  light  but  filling 
lunch,  and  of  course  you  can't  beat  it  as  a  high 
nutrition  dessert  or  snack.  Spoon  it  out  of  the  cup  as 
is,  or  mix  with  cottage  cheese,  fresh  fruit,  peanut 
butter,  honey,  or  what-have-you. 

A  suggestion  for  beginners:  since  plain 
yogurt  may  be  a  bit  tart,  start  with  Dannon  fruit 
yogurts— strawberry,  blueberry,  red  raspberry,  and 
others. 

For  more  facts,  including  some  unexpectedly 
delicious  ways  to  eat  Dannon,  write  for  our  booklet, 
"Yogurt  and  You."  It's  free. 

If  you  are  a  dieter,  by  all  means  write  for  our 
48:page  guide,  "Dieting,  Yogurt  and  Common  Sense." 
Just  send  25tf  for  postage  and  handling  to  Dannon, 
22-11 38th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101. 
It  will  give  you  more  reasons  why  Dannon  is 
the  right  thing  to  eat— whether  you  are 
counting  calories  or  not. 


Garry  Wills 
FEMINISTS 
AND  OTHER 
USEFUL 
FANATICS 


Lloyd  Garrison  publicly  burned  the  Constitu- 
tion behind  which  slavery  was  hiding.  The 
prophet  is  not  bound  by  unjust  laws,  no  matter 
how  popular  their  backing,  how  proper  their 
enactment,  how  strict  their  interpretation  by 
the  courts. 

No  wonder  the  prophet  is  feared.  He  cannot 
be  bought  off,  or  made  to  deal.  There  is  no  real 
way  to  stop  him  but  to  kill  him.  It  is  fortunate 
such  people  cannot  trade  their  way  into  power, 
since  they  would  make  the  worst  of  all  possible 
rulers.  They  are  rigid  and  unyielding,  proud 
and  self-righteous;  they  set  impossibly  high 
standards  for  the  rest  of  us.  They  make  us  ap- 
preciate the  purely  political  virtues  of  compro- 
mise, easily  pleased  vanity,  and  mediocre  ex- 
pectation— the  virtues  that  make  for  continuity 
in  society.  Prophets  would  impose  their  message 
if  they  could — so  it  is  lucky  that  they  can't. 
Some  realize  this;  some  don't.  The  prophet's 
gifts  are  not  those  of  the  king. 

But  just  as  a  democracy  denies  the  need  for 
prophecy,  it  reduces  all  public  virtue  to  that  of 
the  politician.  It  finds  that  Mrs.  Blatch  is  quick 
to  set  aside  democratic  procedure  as  an  agitator, 
and  concludes  she  would  do  the  same  thing  if 
she  were  President — therefore,  she  cannot  be 
allowed  to  do  it  as  an  agitator.  If  she  is  not 
qualified  to  be  a  politician,  she  is  not  qual- 
ified to  play  any  role  in  society.  The  proph- 
et armed  is  a  terrifying  thought,  and  men  fear 
evil  kings  in  the  most  lonely  protesters.  But 
most  prophets  do  not  want  to  be  armed.  John 
Brown's  truth  does  not  go  marching  on — Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison's  does,  and  Frederick 
Douglass's.  Most  prophets  are  made  to  suffer, 
and  are  willing  to;  but  they  feel  obliged  not  to 
inflict  suffering  on  their  enemies.  Their  fidelity 
is  to  their  message,  whether  it  is  heard  or  not. 
Radical  reform  in  America  has  had  a  steady 
nonviolent  base,  symbolized  by  the  prominence 
of  Quakers  in  almost  every  reform  movement. 


THE  POLITICIANS  maintain  our  country, 
keep  it  running,  make  fine  adjust- 
ments, conserve  and  react — "save"  it 
in  that  sense.  The  prophets  make  it 
worth  saving.  They  are  the  people  who  do  not 
care  how  many  votes  they  might  get  for  their 
message;  how  justice  is  currently  playing  in 
Peoria;  what  truth  Gallup  finds  acceptable  to- 
day. George  Washington,  intent  on  forms  and 
procedures,  is  rightly  considered  the  father  of 
our  country,  the  best  of  our  politicians;  a  Cunc- 
tator  Fabius  settling  for  what  he  could  get.  He 
bargained  our  way  for  us  into  history.  But  our 
founding  saint  was  Anthony  Benezet;  and  one 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  of  Washington's  officers  told  Dr.  Benjamin 
JUNE  1976     Rush,  after  Benezet's  funeral,  "I  would  rather 


be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin  than  George 
Washington  with  all  his  fame." 

Benezet  was  an  ugly  little  Quaker  who  con- 
ducted schools  in  Philadelphia.  He  furtively 
taught  slaves  to  read  at  night,  and  cared  for  the 
sick  by  day.  His  pamphlets,  more  sincere  than! 
learned,  ignited  the  antislavery  movement  in 
England.  His  attacks  on  war  reached  kings  and 
generals  in  Europe.  He  fought  the  rum  trade.; 
Benjamin  Franklin  dressed  as  a  Quaker  in  Paris 
partly  to  share  in  the  reputation  of  Benezet,  who 
perfectly  embodied  the  eighteenth  century's 
ideal  of  Vhomme  bienjaisant.  When  Quaker 
friends  sent  Patrick  Henry  to  meet  Benezet,  the 
plantation  owner  was  lectured  on  the  evils  of' 
slavery.  When  General  Howe  took  Philadelphia, 
Benezet  explained  to  him  the  evils  of  the  mili- 
tary life.  When  Philadelphia's  own  Quaker  rul- 
ers were  treating  Acadian  refugees  with  less 
than  perfect  charity,  Benezet  committed  civil! 
disobedience  to  help  them  out.  Benjamin  Rush 
described  how  he  would  bustle  about  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia:  "In  one  hand  he  carried  a  sub- 
scription paper  and  a  Petition;  in  the  other  he 
carried  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  unlawfulness  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade,  and  a  letter  directed 

to  the  King  of  Prussia  upon  the  unlawfulness  of 

_  11 
war. 

We  are  more  likely  to  see  another  George 
Washington  than  another  Anthony  Benezet. 
The  political  system  is  a  system;  self -perpetua- 
ting. There  are  thousands  of  bright  lawyers 
wanting  to  run  for  office.  And  thousands  of  pro- 
fessors wanting  to  write  their  speeches.  The 
machinery  is  fueled  with  huge  amounts  of  mon- 
ey, talent,  and  ambition.  But  there  is  no  school 
for  prophets,  no  office  they  get  elected  to,  no 
way  to  produce  a  succession  of  them.  Each  is 
unique,  a  mystery  of  human  freedom.  Still, 
there  is  a  line  of  obscure  saints  that  descends 
from  Benezet.  Part  of  his  mission  is  taken  up 
again,  decade  after  decade,  by  people  like  Jane 
Addams,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Randolph 
Bourne,  A.  J.  Muste,  Dorothy  Day.  The  national 
well-being,  in  practical  as  well  as  spiritual  mat- 
ters, owes  more  to  these  people  than  to  the 
long  line  of  politicians.  The  officer  at  Benezet's 
funeral  was  right — the  saint  matters  more  than 
the  general — or  the  President. 

Benjamin  Rush,  himself  a  radical,  had  ai 
strange  dream,  showing  how  deep  the  fear  of 
blacks  is  rooted  in  Americans'  consciousness. 
He  arrived  alone  on  a  strange  shore  peopled 
only  by  blacks  who  approached  him  with  great 
suspicion.  But  suddenly  their  faces  softened — 
he  did  not  see  why — and  they  embraced  him. 
Then  he  looked  around  and  understood.  Bene- 
zet had  appeared,  and  was  standing  there  with 
him.  That  alone  saved  him.  It  is  all  that  can 
save  us. 
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rHE  ANTI-SOCIAL  CELL 

\n  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  of  Cancer 


headers  of  the  nation's  press  are  begin- 
ling  to  realize  what  writers  of  its  obitu- 
iry  pages  have  known  for  a  long  time, 
hat  more  people  are  dying  of  cancer 
han  ever  before.  With  the  announce- 
nent  last  February  of  a  5  percent  in- 
:reas.e  in  cancer  mortality  for  1975, 
:ancer  statistics  have  begun  moving  onto 
he  front  pages.  Breast  cancer  is  now  the 
eading  killer  of  women  aged  thirty-five 
o  fifty-four,  lung  cancer  the  second 
eading  killer  after  heart  disease  of  men 
iged  thirty-five  to  seventy-five.  Cancer 
ieaths  last  year  outnumbered  combat 
ieaths  in  Vietnam  and  Korea  combined; 
)50,000  new  cases  will  be  diagnosed  this 
'ear.  One  in  every  four  Americans  falls 
/ictim  to  th£  disease,  and  one  in  every 
;even  dies  of  it. 

The  theories  purporting  to  explain 
he  origin  and  nature  of  cancer  change 
ilmost  as  regularly  as  the  fashion  in 


hairstyles  or  political  ideas.  At  the 
moment  the  dominant  opinion  holds 
that  cancer  is  environmental  in  origin,  a 
notion  which  comes  dressed  with  such 
phrases  as  "man-made  epidemic,"  "tip 
of  the  iceberg,"  and  "the  disease  of  civ- 
ilization." Every  few  months  brings  the 
news  that  yet  another  food,  substance, 
or  routine  activity  has  been  declared  car- 
cinogenic by  independent  scientists  or 
the  benevolent  mandarins  who  ad- 
minister the  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram. Cancer  has  long  been  a  metaphor 
for  the  fear  of  pain,  death,  and  whatever 
else  people  preferred  to  leave  unsaid, 
but  now  it  has  become  our  best-reported 
war  since  Vietnam. 

Harper's  set  out  to  assemble  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  on  cancer  with  the  idea  of 
approaching  the  truth  about  the  disease 
and  perhaps  tempering  the  hysteria  that 
undermines  most  discussions  of  the  sub- 


ject. We  quickly  came  to  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  the  task.  The  truth  about 
cancer  is  as  relative  as  the  numbers  of 
different  people  following  different  lines 
of  research.  The  disease  is  actually  a  class 
of  diseases,  numbering  more  than  100, 
that  exhibit  common  patterns  and 
symptoms.  Moreover,  there  was  the 
question  of  breadth.  Cancer  is  at  once  a 
major  cause  of  human  suffering,  a  most 
vexing  scientific  riddle,  an  active  field  of 
medicine,  a  source  of  difficult  public 
policy  questions,  and  a  billion-dollar-a- 
year  enterprise  confounded  by  all  the 
contradictory  motives  that  come  into 
play  whenever  federal  grants,  profes- 
sional reputations,  commercial  interests, 
and  public  health  intersect.  A  dramatist 
could  find  in  this  last  arena  material  suf- 
ficient for  a  lifetime's  work,  without  ever 
touching  upon  the  more  compelling 
dramas  played  out  daily  by  cancer  pa- 
tients and  their  families. 
At  the  expense  perhaps  of  drama,  the 
following  pages  contain  a  compendium 
of  information.  The  first  two  sections  fo- 
cus on  the  science  and  medicine  of 
cancer;  the  third  section  presents  cancer 
in  several  of  its  political  and  emotional 
manifestations.  Taken  together,  the  ma- 
terial seems  to  suggest  a  number  of  im- 
plicit conclusions:. 

•  Although  no  one  fully  understands 
what  causes  cancer,  various  scientists 
can  speak  authoritatively  about  separate 
aspects  of  the  question. 

•  If  there  is  a  common  denominator  in 
most  theories  of  causation,  it  is  that 
cancer  begins  when  a  single  cell  under- 
goes a  genetic  mutation. 

•  Cancer  medicine  is  at  the  painful  stage 
in  its  development  where  it  can  prolong 
life  without  entirely  resolving  the  disease 
or  forestalling  complications. 

•  Until  more  fundamental  knowledge  is 
achieved,  cancer  is  best  viewed  as  a 
problem  of  disease  control  and  preven- 
tion. 
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•  Controlling  and  preventing  a  disease 
no  one  understands  is  not  the  kind  of 
activity  at  which  government  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  excel,  but 
government  is  all  we  have. 

•  The  rapid  discovery  of  new  environ- 
mental carcinogens  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
cause  for  despair.  In  part  it  reflects  more, 


and  better,  testing. 

•  There  are  measures  an  individual  can 
take  to  protect  himself  against  cancer, 
but  they  are  the  fairly  obvious  ones: 
maintaining  healthy  living  habits,  having 
an  annual  checkup,  and  arming  himself 
with  knowledge.  —Michael  Aron 

Michael  Aron  is  an  associate  editor  o^Harper's. 


A  glossary  ef  terms  used  in  this  section  appears  on  page  64. 


I.  Toward  an  Understanding 
of  the  Problem 


The  Anti-Social  Cell 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  cancer 
is  metastasis— the  spread  of  tumor  cells 
from  their  original  site  of  growth  to  adja- 
cent and  even  distant  sites.  Metastasis 
starts  with  the  transformation  of  a  nor- 
mal cell  to  a  cancer  cell.  Although  specif- 
ic information  on  how  this  is  ac- 
complished is  lacking,  cell  interaction 
with  chemical  carcinogens,  cancer-pro- 
ducing viruses,  X  rays,  or  even 
ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun,  can,  under 
certain  conditions,  result  in  transforma- 
tion to  the  cancerous  state.  Transformed 
or  cancer  cells  have  unique  cell  surface 
properties  which  distinguish  them  from 
their  normal  cell  counterparts,  and  these 
properties  contribute  to  tumor  cell 
escape  from  many  of  the  normal  cellular 
controls  and  "social"  restraints  which 
regulate  cell  growth,  position,  and  in- 
teraction. Tumor  cells  are  therefore  able 
to  achieve  varying  degrees  of  autonomy 
from  their  host,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
their  uncontrolled  proliferation  and 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  primary 
tumor.  Moreover,  aberrant  cell  interac- 
tions can  lead  to  escape  from  the  control 
mechanisms  which  maintain  proper  cell 
positioning. 

The  loss  of  proper  cell  positioning  can 
result  in  tumor  invasion  of  surrounding 
normal  tissues,  the  first  observable 
cancer  cell  property  which  distinguishes 
metastatic  from  nonmetastatic  tumors. 
Not  much  is  known  about  the  invasion 
process,  but  it  is  thought  to  occur  be- 
cause enzymes  secreted  by  the  tumor 
cells  destroy  surrounding  extracellular 
matrix  forming  the  "mortar"  between 
normal  cells.  Also,  enzymatic  destruc- 
tion or  alteration  of  "receptors"  on  the 
cell  surface  may  interfere  with  cell  in- 
teractions, resulting  in  continued  cell 


motility  after  contact,  instead  of  the  in- 
hibition of  cell  movement  that  occurs 
when  normal  cells  make  contact.  At  this 
stage,  known  as  local  invasion,  the  tu- 
mor can  be  treated  or  removed  by  sur- 
gery with  complete  cure;  however,  if  the 
tumor  cells  have  invaded  one  of  the 
body  cavities,  lymph  ducts  or  blood  vesi- 
cles, they  can  be  transported  to  distant 
sites.  (See  illustration,  page  48.) 

The  mere  appearance  of  tumor  cells 
in  the  lymph  or  circulatory  system  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  metastases  will 
ultimately  form  at  distant  secondary  sites 
from  the  primary  tumor.  In  order  for 
secondary  tumors  to  establish  them- 
selves, the  transported  tumor  cells  must 
implant  in  a  suitable  environment  for 
survival.  At  the  Salk  Institute  and  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine,  we  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  blood- 
borne  metastatic  spread,  where  tumor 
cells  invade  into  the  circulatory  system, 
break  away  from  the  invading  primary 
tumor  mass  and  are  taken  to  virtually  ev- 
ery major  organ  and  tissue  location  in 
the  body.  Although  the  circulating  tu- 
mor cells  visit  a  variety  of  potential  sec- 
ondary sites,  for  most  circulating  cancer 
cells,  implantation,  survival,  and  growth 
occur  only  at  specific  places.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  places  tend  to  be  the 
major  organs  such  as  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  brain,  but  they  can  also  be  bone,  co- 
lon, et  cetera.  The  point  here  is  that 
implantation,  survival,  and  growth  of 
secondary  metastases  is  not  a  random 
process. 

While  in  the  circulation  the  tumor 
cells  can  interact  with  host  blood  cells, 
such  as  lymphocytes  which  are  involved 
in  immunity,  and  platelets  which  are  in- 
volved in  healing  and  repair  processes. 


This  interaction  can  enhance  the  rate  of 
implantation,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  af- 
fect the  location  of  implantation.  Once 
the  tumor  cells  implant  on  the  en-., 
dothelial  cells  which  line  the  walls  of 
some  capillary  beds  throughout  the 
body,  they  must  invade  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  to  survive. 

Obviously,  the  way  to  control 
metastatic  spread  and  alter  its  frequency 
and  preference  for  secondary  coloniza- 
tion is  to  block  one  of  the  important 
steps  in  the  metastatic  process.  One  of 
our  approaches  has  been  to  discover  how 
tumor  cells  in  the  circulation  can  recog- 
nize when  they  are  traveling  within  cer- 
tain organs,  and  once  recognition  occurs, 
what  means  they  use  to  implant  on  the 
surfaces  of  endothelial  cells  lining  the 
circulatory  vessels.  We  have  found  that 
these  interactions  between  tumor  cells 
and  capillary  endothelial  cells  probably 
result  in  successful  implantation  and 
comprise  one  of  the  most  important 
processes  in  blood-borne  metastatic  tu- 
mor spread.  If  this  interaction  fails  to  oc- 
cur, then  the  circulating  cancer  cells  are 
doomed  to  eventually  die  from  the  re- 
peated trauma  of  continuous  circulatory 
passage. 

The  process  whereby  tumor  cells  spe- 
cifically recognize  and  bind  to  other  cells 
such  as  endothelial  cells  is  called  cell 
adhesion,  and  in  many  systems  it  seems 
to  be  abetted  by  cell  surface  proteins 
called  glycoproteins  (heavy  sugar  mole- 
cules attached  to  proteins  which  are  em- 
bedded in  the  tumor  cell  membrane).  If 
we  can  learn  to  modify  the  cell  surface 
glycoproteins,  we  may  be  able  to  alter 
the  process  of  cell  adhesion  and  make  it 
less  likely  that  tumor  cells  will  implant  at 
distant  sites.  We  are  currently  studying 
the  biochemical  nature  of  cell  surface 
structures  involved  in  the  implantation 
process.  In  the  future,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  block  the  process  and  prevent  tumor 
cells  from  colonizing  disease-free  areas 
of  the  body.  —Garth  L.  Nicolson 

Dr.  Nicolson  is  head  of  the  Cancer  Biology  Laboratory 
at  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  in  La  Jolla, 
California,  and  professor  of  cell  biology,  University  of 
California,  Irvine. 


Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to 
cancer,  American  society  is  far  from 
rational.  We  are  possessed  with 
fear.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
simple  fear:  cancerophobia  has  ex- 
panded into  a  demonism  in  which  the 
evil  spirit  is  ever  present,  but  furtively 
viewed  and  spoken  of  obliquely.  Ameri- 
can cancerophobia,  in  brief,  is  a  disease 
as  serious  to  society  as  cancer  is  to  the 
individual  — and  morally  more  devas- 
tating. —  Editorial  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  December  18,  1975, 
signed  by  F.J.  Ingelfinger,  M.D.,  editor 
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Chemical  Carcinogenesis:  Who  is  Susceptible? 


Two  steel-mill  workers.  Bill  and  Jack, 
yorked  side  by  side  for  many  years  near 
joke  ovens,  breathing  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing coal.  Jack,  age  fifty-one,  had  a  cough 
jvhich  had  been  part  of  his  daily  life  for 
lmost  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  and 
t  suddenly  got  worse.  He  began  to  cough 
lp  blood.  X  rays  showed  that  he  had  lung 
ancer,  and  he  was  dead  within  a  year.  Bill 
:ontinues  to  cough,  but  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
line  he  is  still  healthy  and  looking  forward 

0  retirement.  He  may  yet  develop  lung 
:ancer,  but  this  seems  unlikely.  • 

Two  laboratory  mice,  one  from  the 
train  called  DBA,  the  other  C57,  are  each 
;iven  a  single  injection  of  methyl- 
holanthrene,  a  chemical  derived  from 
oal  tar.  After  some  weeks,  the  C57 
nouse  develops  a  skin  cancer  at  the  site  of 
njection,  which  grows  steadily  and  soon 
:ills  him.  The  DBA  mouse  shows  no  reac- 
ion  at  the  injection  site  and  eventually 
lies  of  old  age. 

Is  there  a  connection  between  the 
ibove  cases?  That  is,  does  susceptibility  to 

1  chemically  induced  tumor  in  a  laboratory 
nouse  bear  any  similarity  to  human 
ancer  susceptibility  caused  by  chemical 
>ollutants  in  our  environment?  The  an- 
iwer  is  definitely  yes,  and  research  is 
>eginning  to  uncover  some  of  the  answers 
ibout  the  long  and  complex  chain  of 
;vents  leading  from  intake  of  a  cancer- 
nducing  chemical  (carcinogen)  to  the 
inal  molecular  event  in  a  cell  which 
:auses  it  to  become  cancerous. 

The  fact  that  chemicals  can  produce 
:ancers  has  been  known  for  more  than 
!00  years,  the  first  such  evidence  being 
rom  the  studies  of  a  British  surgeon.  Sir 
Jercival  Pott,  who  in  1775  noted  a  re- 
narkably  high  incidence  of  cancer  of  the 
.crotum  among  chimney  sweeps;  he  cor- 
ectly  surmised  that  the  cancers  were 
aused  by  some  effect  of  the  soot,  which 
ended  to  collect  in  the  groin  area.  Experi- 
nental  cancer  research  did  not  get  under 
vay  until  early  in  this  century,  when  it  was 
;hown  that  cancers  could  be  produced  in 
aboratory  animals  by  painting  the  skin 
vith  a  variety  of  chemicals,  including  coal 
ar  and  some  of  its  derivatives. 

For  years  experimental  carcinogenesis 
nore  or  less  floundered  along,  the  list  of 
arcinogens  growing,  but  with  little  under- 
standing of  what  happened  between  ap- 
plication of  the  chemical  and  appearance 
)f  the  tumor.  That  some  animals  were 
nore  susceptible  than  others  was  early 
ivident;  indeed  some  strains  of  rats  and 
nice  were  developed  for  their  high 
susceptibility  to  tumors,  making  them 
jseful  for  such  research.  But  the  mechan- 
isms of  tumor  formation  were  not  at  all 
understood. 

The  pace  of  carcinogenesis  research 


quickened  in  1960,  when  it  was  shown 
that  many  of  the  chemicals  must  first  be 
changed  in  the  body  cells  before  they  be- 
come carcinogenic.  These  chemical 
changes,  called  metabolism,  are  carried 
out  by  enzymes  produced  in  the  cells. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  enzymes  which 
further  metabolize  the  active  carcinogens 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  active  and  are 
excreted  by  the  cells  as  harmless  waste 
products.  Thus,  the  carcinogen  may  exist 
in  its  active  form  in  the  body  cell  for  only 
a  very  brief  period. 

Now,  all  enzymes  are  produced  in  the 
body  under  the  control  of  the  genes,  and 
because  of  genetic  variation,  which  is  uni- 
versal, the  amounts  of  the  enzymes  vary 
widely  among  different  people.  Such  ge- 
netic differences  in  the  carcinogen-meta- 
bolizing enzymes  explain,  at  least  in  part, 
the  differences  in  susceptibility  to  cancer. 
A  case  in  point  are  the  two  mice,  the  C57 
and  the  DBA.  Recall  that  both  were  in- 
jected with  methylcholanthrene.  The  en- 
zyme which  converts  methylcholanthrene 
to  its  active  form  has  been  identified  and 
extensively  studied.  It  is  called  aryl 
hydrocarbon  hydroxylase  (AHH).  The 
C57,  which  contracted  the  skin  cancer, 
has  a  high  level  of  AHH,  whereas  the 
DBA  mouse  has  much  less.  We  hypothe- 
size that  the  mouse  with  the  high  AHH 
develops  the  cancer  because  he  converts 
more  of  the  methylcholanthrene  into  the 
active  form.  In  practice,  and  particularly  in 
man,  the  situation  is  somewhat  more 
complicated.  For  example,  one  person 
may  have  a  high  amount  of  AHH,  which 
is  known  to  convert  many  carcinogens- 
including  benzopyrene,  the  major  one  in 
cigarette  smoke  — into  their  active  forms; 
the  same  person  might  have  a  low  amount 
of  a  second  enzyme  which  inactivates  the 
active  carcinogen.  Such  a  person  would 
seem  to  be  highly  susceptible  to  a  smok- 
ing-induced  lung  cancer.  Another  person 
might  have  the  reverse  situation— low 
levels  of  AHH  and  high  levels  of  the  deac- 
tivating enzyme— and  he  would  seem  vir- 
tually resistant  to  the  same  cancer. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  people 
differ  considerably  in  their  AHH  activities. 
This  can  be  measured  by  taking  a  small 
amount  of  blood  from  a  person's  vein, 
separating  out  the  white  blood  cells  and 
growing  them  for  three  days  in  an  incuba- 
tor, then  measuring  the  amount  of  AHH 
in  the  cultured  cells.  The  white-cell  AHH 
level  is  thought  to  be  an  index  of  the  level 
of  AHH  in  the  other  body  cells  including 
the  lungs,  liver,  and  skin.  Studies  of  per- 
sons with  lung  cancer  indicate  that  they 
have,  on  the  average,  somewhat  higher 
levels  of  AHH  in  their  blood  cells;  these 
people  would  seem  to  be  more  susceptible 
to  inhaled  carcinogens  such  as  those 


found  in  tobacco  smoke  and  in  the  air  of 
cities  polluted  by  automobile  exhausts  and 
industrial  effluents. 

These  preliminary  findings  in  man,  to- 
gether with  our  growing  knowledge  of  the 
mechanisms  of  carcinogenesis  as  eluci- 
dated in  animal  models,  open  the  excit- 
ing possibility  that  tests  can  be  developed 
to  determine  an  individual's  susceptibility 
to  a  wide  variety  of  chemicals  to  which 
man  is  constantly  being  subjected.  This 
information  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  prevention  of  human  cancers,  for  it  is 
estimated  that  about  three-quarters  of  all 
cancers  are  now  environmentally  caused. 
In  industry,  for  example,  workers  could 
be  screened  for  susceptibility  to  the 
various  chemicals  in  the  workplace,  and 
their  jobs  selected  accordingly  (what  one 
scientist  has  called  matching  the  genotype 
to  the  job).  One  can  even  imagine  screen- 
ing clinics  for  smokers,  to  help  an  individ- 
ual know  what  degree  of  risk  he  runs. 

Knowledge  of  the  mechanisms  of  car- 
cinogenesis also  opens  up  the  possibility  of 
other  approaches  to  cancer  prevention. 
For  example,  some  of  the  carcinogen- 
metabolizing  enzymes  can  be  reduced  in 
amounts  by  certain  chemicals,  and  a 
cancer-preventing  drug  is  thus  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  However,  we  must 
move  cautiously  in  this  area,  because 
most  of  these  enzymes  have  multiple 
actions,  some  harmful,  others  beneficial, 
and  we  must  not  interfere  with  their  bal- 
ance without  knowing  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  The  problem  is  an  enormously 
complex  one,  and  I  would  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  solutions  are  just 
around  the  corner.  To  illustrate  just  part  of 
the  complexity,  it  is  known  that  many  of 
the  carcinogens,  when  metabolized  to  the 
active  form,  can  cause  mutations  in  the 
genes,  by  damaging  the  cell  DNA,  which 
is  the  genetic  material.  Many  of  these 
damaging  effects  are  quickly  repaired  by 
other  enzymes  in  the  cells,  and  some  of 
these  DN  A-repair  enzymes  also  vary  from 
one  person  to  another.  We  would  want  to 
be  careful  about  doing  anything  that  might 
alter  the  balance  of  these  enzymes. 

The  goal  is  prevention  of  cancer. 
Cancer  specialists  have  / long  recognized 
that  this  is  the  best  approach  to  control  of 
cancer.  One  often  hears  the  question:  "Do 
you  think  we'll  come  up  with  a  cure  for 
cancer  soon?"  There  are  many  treatments 
available  now,  some  of  which  are  curative 
in  some  cases.  But  the  more  relevant 
question  is  "Do  you  think  we'll  come  up 
with  a  prevention  of  cancer  soon?"  Un- 
derstanding what  causes  cancer  is  the  only 
route  to  prevention.  We  are  taking  the 
first  few  steps  along  that  route. 

—  Charles  R.  Shaw 

Dr.  Shaw  is  professor  of  biology  and  chief  of  the  medical  ge- 
netics section  at  the  University  of  Texas-M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  in  Houston. 


Living  in  a  Sea 
of  Carcinogens 

In  recent  years,  coincident  with  the 
environmental  movement,  the  public 
has  been  made  aware  of  chemical  car- 
cinogens and  potential  chemical  car- 
cinogens. These  have  been  around,  in 
many  instances,  for  a  long  time  and  most 
people  have  not  even  known  the  term. 
Now,  however,  it  seems  as  though  we 
are  surrounded  by  chemical  carcinogens; 
new  ones  are  being  discovered  daily  — 
almost  invariably  in  some  new  and 
objectionable  synthetic  item  thrust  into 
our  lives  for  economic  reasons  benefit- 
ing only  a  small  segment  of  our  society. 
We  overreact  by  seeking  to  remove  even 
the  minutest  amount  of  these  agents,  so 
minute  that  we  know  of  their  existence 
only  because  of  recent  advances  in  an- 
alytical chemistry. 

To  those  investigators  long  involved 
in  studies  in  this  field,  there  is  good  news 
and  bad  news  here.  It  is,  indeed,  good 
news  that  at  last  a  major  avenue  to  the 
solution  of  the  cancer  problem  has  been 
accorded  its  proper  status.  It  is  bad  news 
to  overreact  and  to  adopt  a  nihilistic  at- 
titude—negativism does  not  usually  lead 
to  imaginative  research. 

The  knowledge  that  people  will  not 
give  up  smoking,  although  such  a  move 
would  unquestionably  control  the  lung- 
cancer  epidemic  and  assist  in  lowering 
the  incidence  of  other  diseases,  is  dis- 
heartening to  many  of  us.  However, 
even  this  fact  has  its  sunny  aspect;  we 
have  been  driven  to  scientific  approaches 
to  making  "less  hazardous  cigarettes/'' 
The  efforts  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 


tute's Tobacco  Working  Group  will,  we 
believe,  lead  the  way  to  new  approaches 
to  the  control  of  other  carcinogenic 
chemicals. 

For  the  moment  it  is  largely  true  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  set  "tolerance 
levels"  for  carcinogens.  Experimental 
data  tell  us  that  these  may  be  very  low 
indeed.  However,  in  most  other  forms  of 
toxicity  we  do  not  know  how  to  do  this 
with  any  greater  accuracy,  yet  we  settle 
for  risk  levels  that  are  practical.  In  the 
instance  of  chemical  carcinogens  we  are 
probably  in  the  fortunate  situation  that  a 
scientific  approach  will  permit  us  to  find 
methods  that  can  either  prevent  the  for- 
mation and/or  occurrence  of  these  com- 
pounds, or  may  enable  us  to  design 
methods  to  counteract  the  activity  of 
these  compounds  in  the  organisms. 

While  Dr.  W.  Lijinsky  was  at  the 
Eppley  Institute  he  discovered  the 
frightening  fact  that  the  most  nontoxic 
of  antibiotics,  tetracycline,  could  form 
one  of  the  most  potent  carcinogens, 
dimethylnitrosamine,  by  interaction  with 
nitrite  in  the  acidity  of  the  stomach. 
Nitrite  is  readily  available  from  food- 
stuffs and  even  saliva.  In  repeating  this 
study,  another  group  at  the  institute  dis- 
covered that  this  reaction  — noted  in  a 
test  tube  — would  not  proceed  when  tet- 
racycline in  capsules  from  a  pharmacy 
was  substituted  for  the  crystalline  tetra- 
cycline used  by  Lijinsky.  The  reason  for 
this,  they  discovered,  was  the  presence 
of  vitamin  C  used  as  an  antioxidant  in 
the  pharmacy  sample.  Subsequent 
studies  demonstrated  that  adding 
vitamin  C  to  various  drugs  and  products 
(e.g.,  preserved  meats)  could  prevent 


As  one  ascends  the  phylogenetic 
tree,  the  incidence  of  cancer  also  rises. 
Trees  and  crops  may  die  of  a  kind  of 
cancer  but  one  that  has  trouble  fulfill- 
ing the  normal  criteria  of  tumorization 
and  metastasis.  Actual  tumors  have 
been  observed  in  tobacco  plants,  as  well 
as  in  clams,  frogs,  numerous  species  of 
fish  and  birds.  But  cancer  is  primarily  a 
mammalian  disease.  That  is  to  say, 
dogs  and  cats  die  of  it,  too. 


the  formation  of  nitrosamine  car- 
cinogens in  the  body  — an  important 
practical  problem.  This  discovery  does 
not  solve  all  the  problems,  but  it  does 
point  the  way  to  an  approach  previously 
unconsidered. 

Similarly,  some  years  ago  with 
Lijinsky  we  discovered  that  charcoal 
broiling  of  meats  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  the  carcinogen 
benzopyrene.  The  mechanism  of  forma-* 
tion  of  benzopyrene,  in  this  instance, 
consists  largely  of  fat  dropping  onto 
burning  coals  and  returning  in  the 
smoke.  In  this  instance  a  remedy  is  at 
hand;  the  smoke-oven  version  of  this 
type  of  cooking  eliminates  a  noxious 
agent. 

The  picture  is  not  all  hopeless.  Every- 
thing is  not  going  to  turn  out  to  be  car- 
cinogenic, and  total  removal  will  not  be 
the  only  solution  available  to  us. 

—  Philippe  Shubik  and 
Valerie  Shubik 

Philippe  Shubik  is  director  of  the  Eppley  Institute  for 
Research  in  Cancer  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Valerie  Shubik  teaches  in  the  English  Department  oj  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 


METASTATIC  PROCESS 
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Burch  and  Burnet  are  numbered  among  a  group  of  gerontologists  (including 
this  writer)  who  are  searching  for  links  between  aging  and  the  diseases  which  be- 
come increasingly  prevalent  as  people  grow  older.  There  are  several  theories 
which  link  cancer  with  aging,  including  inherent  changes  in  the  hormonal 
environment  or  in  the  immune  system.  In  general  the  view  of  this  group  of  geron- 
tologists is  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  genetically  programmed  to  self-destruct 
by  a  mechanism  which  gives  rise  to  mutations  similar  to  those  produced  by  some 
environmental  pollutants,  and  that  this  process  becomes  more  prevalent  and  in- 
tense with  advancing  age.  If  one  considers  the  possibility  that  at  some  point  in  life 
these  two  phenomena  (one  intrinsic  and  the  other  environmental)  merge,  then 
the  problem  of  assessing  environmental  impact  becomes  much  more  complex. 
And  if  one  accepts  this  thesis,  the  environmental  pollutants  may  be  considered  an 
accelerator  of  aging,  cancer,  arteriosclerosis,  et  cetera,  rather  than  a  direct  cause. 

—  Herman  T.  Blumenthal,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University, 

from  a  paper  in  preparation,  1976 


The  Imprint 
of  Past  Mistakes 

A  curious  characteristic  of  most 
human  cancers  is  the  long  period  of 
latency  between  exposure  to  the  cancer- 
producing  agent  and  first  evidence  of 
clinical  disease.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  for  many  of  these  tumors  the  in- 
cubation period  is  twenty,  thirty  or  more 
years.  DuPont  began  its  aniline  dye  pro- 
duction in  1915.  The  bladder  cancers 
which  resulted  from  exposure  to  the 
chemicals  /3-naphthylamine  and 
benzidine  were  first  diagnosed  in  1931, 
and  cases  are  still  being  seen.  Asbestos 
workers  join  their  trade  at  eighteen  — and 
tend  not  to  die  of  lung  cancer  or 
mesothelioma  until  they  are  fifty  or  six- 
ty. The  same  quiet  incubation  period  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  carefree 
initiation  into  cigarette  smoking  among 
adolescents;  lung  cancer  at  fifty  or  sixty 
is  remote  and  barely  to  be  considered. 
The  vinyl  chloride  liver  neoplasms  we 
are  now  seeing  had  their  roots  in  contact 
exposures  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and 
the  difficulties  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  are  still  with  us.  One  could  go 
on,  with  young  women  of  seventeen  to 
twenty  suffering  vaginal  cancer  from 
their  mothers'  use  of  DES  during  preg- 
nancy, skin  cancer  in  roofers  forty  years 
after  they  take  up  their  work,  and  lung 
cancer  striking  only  uranium  miners  of 
long  experience. 

This  long  latent  period  has  been  of  in- 
terest, but  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance, until  recently.  Now,  however,  as 
we  ferret  out  causes  of  cancer  we  simul- 
taneously identify  groups  of  people  who 
have  been  exposed  to  these  agents, 
some  of  them  many  years  ago  and  some 
recently.  We  have  unhappily  learned  that 
once  a  sufficient  exposure  has  taken 
place,  the  exact  level  varying  from  agent 
to  agent  and,  perhaps,  from  individual  to 
individual,  removal  from  further  ex- 
posure does  not  necessarily  erase  the 
risk.  One  month  in  a  shipyard  in  World 
War  II  can  yield  mesothelioma  thirty  or 
forty  years  later.  Individuals  once  ex- 
posed to  carcinogens  become  involun- 
tary participants  in  high-risk  groups. 

There  is,  then,  an  important  question 
on  the  scientific  agenda.  How  can  we  in- 
tervene during  the  incubation  period  to 
break  what  would  otherwise  be  inevita- 
ble progression  from  exposure  to  subse- 
quent cancer?  The  matter  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  initial  cancer  agertt 
exposure  is  unlikely  to  be  the  only  such 
exposure.  As  one  goes  through  life  in  our 
increasingly  complex  environment,  all 
sorts  of  things  are  met  with,  including 
other  carcinogens  in  the  work  environ- 
ment, diet,  personal  habits,  air  or  water 
pollution.  It  may  well  be  that  the  reason 


Salem  County,  New  Jersey,  where  25 
percent  of  the  males  work  in  chemical 
plants,  has  the  highest  rate  of  bladder 
cancer  in  the  nation. 


only  some  of  the  initial  exposed  group 
ultimately  develop  cancer  is  their  varying 
later  experience!  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  all 
surely  suffer  sequential  insults. 

Recent  observations  suggest  that 
these  may  not  be  only  sequential  but 
concurrent.  It  has  been  found  that  we 
may  store  in  our  tissues  small  amounts 
of  known  cancer-producing  sub- 
stances—benzopyrene.  asbestos,  vinyl 
chloride,  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  and 
others.  It  is  likely  that  we  still  know  very 
little  of  the  tissue  burden  we  carry,  be- 
cause analytical  studies  have  been 
meager  and  fragmentary.  Further,  there 
is  little  information  on  the  potential  mul- 
tiple-factor interaction  between  low- 
level  tissue  residuals  and  other  agents  to 
which  we  may  be  exposed  from  time  to 
time.  The  probabilities  are  that  these  ef- 
fects can  be  quite  subtle,  but  metabol- 
ically  important.  For  example, 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  are 
known  to  be  powerful  inducers  of 
enzymes  in  the  liver.  How  might  these 
affect  a  reaction  when  other  carcinogenic 
chemicals  are  presented  to  the  liver?  We 
already  know  from  epidemiological 
studies  that  an  asbestos  worker  who 
smokes  cigarettes  runs  eight  times  the 
risk  of  lung  cancer  of  a  smoker  of  the 
same  age  who  does  not  work  with  asbes- 
tors,  and  ninety-two  times  the  risk  of 
men  who  neither  smoke  nor  work  with 

People  who  breathe  the  air  of 
industrial  cities  such  as  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania;  are  exposed  to  the  car- 
cinogen benzopyrene  in  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  the  smoking  of  five  or  six 
cigarettes  a  day. 


asbestos— what  effects  might  a  history  of 
smoking  have  on  a  brief  exposure  to 
other  carcinogens? 

In  our  studies  of  plastics  polymeriza- 
tion workers,  we  have  found  vinyl 
chloride  in  tissues  of  such  workers  at 
least  as  long  as  five  years  after  they  had 
left  their  jobs;  current  investigations 
have  shown  styrene,  another  probable 
carcinogen,  to  be  present  in  their  fat 
tissues  as  well.  One  must  wryly  note 
that  we  are  now  measuring  PCB  environ- 
mental contamination  by  analyzing  the 
content  of  human  tissues  obtained  at  au- 
topsy, and  comparing  the  results  with 
those  obtained  in  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  residual  tissue  content 
of  carcinogenic  agents,  there  is  a  further 
dimension  to  the  problem.  What  cellular 
and  tissue  changes  occur  during 
ephemeral  exposures  even  where  there 
is  no  residuum?  What  is  in  the  bladder 
mucosa  of  a  worker  once  exposed  to  (3- 
naphthylamine,  or  in  the  lung  tissue  of 
one  who  had  been  1 ,000  meters  from  the 
Hiroshima  epicenter?  What  tissue 
changes  are  there  which  lead  to  cancer 
decades  later  — and  which  might  be 
altered? 

Our  mistakes  in  the  past  permitted 
many  of  us  to  be  exposed  to  cancer 
agents.  Our  tissues  bear  the  imprint  of 
these  mistakes.  The  markings  are  faint 
and  difficult  to  decipher.  Or  does  this 
only  seem  so,  because  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  look?  If  we  can  but  identify  the 
susceptible  individuals  in  high-risk 
groups  — those  who  will  later  develop 
cancer  — perhaps  we  can  undo  the 
damage  that  has  been  done.  Prevention 
of  cancer  should  now  take  two  directions: 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  carcinogens  in 
the  future  and  improved  care  of  people 
in  high-risk  groups,  to  prevent  otherwise 
inevitable  disease. 

—  Irivng  J.  Selikoff 

Dr.  Selikoff  is  professoi  oj  medicine  and  community 
medicine  at  the  Ml  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New 
York  Ciiy,  and  director  of  the  Environmental  Sciences 
Laboratory  at  Mi.  Sunn 


A  Theory 

of  Combination 

In  the  search  for  the  cause,  or  causes, 
of  cancer  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
hunt  for  the  virus,  or  the  chemical  or 
environmental  condition  as  a  single 
source.  It  appears  much  more  likely  that 
both  an  environmental  stimulus  and  an 
oncogenic  virus  existing  in  the  animal  are 
required  to  trigger  the  disease. 

For  example,  a  cell  damaged  by  tobac- 
co smoke  would  normally  repair  that 
damage  with  its  own  repair  mechanism.  If 
in  the  course  of  the  repair  process  a  piece 
of  viral  information  present  in  the  cell  was 
integrated  and  expressed,  the  immune 
system  of  a  healthy  animal  would  usually 
eliminate  that  cell  as  it  eliminates  other 
foreign  bodies.  If,  however,  many  cells  are 
damaged  (by  smoke,  radiation,  et  cetera), 
the  chance  for  the  viral  particles  (which 
continually  exist  in  all  animals)  to  enter 
the  genetic  material  of  a  cell  and  suc- 
cessfully avoid  the  immune  mechanism  is 
increased.  If  a  transformed  cell  is  success- 
ful, it  will  continue  to  reproduce  itself 
without  restraint,  and  cancer  will  exist. 

The  genetic  information,  which  defines 
a  cell's  character,  is  contained  in  the  DNA 
molecules  of  its  chromosomes.  These 
molecules  are  very  long  strands  composed 
of  four  different  kinds  of  units  hooked  to- 
gether, as  in  a  chain  of  links.  It  is  the  linear 
order  of  these  four  kinds  of  units  which 
contains  all  the  instructions  for  the  con- 
struction and  behavior  of  all  cells.  These 
linear  arrays  actually  exist  as  paired 
strands  in  which  each  of  these  four 
different  units  on  one  strand  is  paired  with 
a  specific  unit  of  the  second  strand. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  a  cancer- 
producing  virus  transforms  a  cell  at  least 
part  of  the  linear  array  of  information  of 
the  virus  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
chromosomal  linear  array  of  the  cell,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  it  is  this  new  piece  of 
viral  information  which  changes  the  cell 
and  its  behavior  and  thus  gives  rise  to  its 
tumor-producing  qualities. 

An  additional  characteristic  of  cellular 
behavior  must  be  introduced  at  this  point. 
In  general,  in  order  to  maintain  the  char- 
acteristics and  integrity  of  a  cell  there  exist 
cellular  catalysts  (enzymes)  which  behave 
as  regulatory  policemen.  These  policemen 
examine  the  structure  of  the  DNA  of  the 
cell  to  determine  whether  it  is  normal  or 
whether  it  contains  recognizable  defects. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  recognizable 
mistakes:  e.g.,  a  linear  array  that  has  been 
broken,  rearranged,  or  otherwise  dis- 
turbed. The  enzyme  policemen  set  about 
to-  correct  the  mistake,  in  any  of  a  wide 
variety  of  ways  which  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  understood.  In  general,  these 
corrections  require  the  removal  of  the 


mistake  and  its  replacement  with  the  cor- 
rected information. 

How  can  environmental  factors  change 
the  nature  of  the  cell  and  its  behavior? 
How  can  chemicals,  or  ionizing  radioac- 
tivity or  ultraviolet  radiation,  or  the  pre- 
sumed mechanical  effects  of  a  substance 
such  as  asbestos  introduce  new  oncogenic 
information  into  the  chromosome?  One 
chemical  whose  carcinogenic  qualities 
have  been  known  for  more  than  100  years 
but  the  mechanism  of  whose  action  is  only 
recently  beginning  to  be  understood  is 
benzopyrene.  First  observed  as  a  compo- 
nent of  chimney  soot,  it  has  been  found  as 
a  product  of  all  organic  combustion— of 
coal,  petroleum,  tobacco,-  et  cetera.  The 
molecule  itself  is  large  and  flat,  resembling 
very  much  in  shape  and  size  a  component 
in  the  structure  of  DNA.  We  now  believe 
that  the  molecule  (and  others  of  similar 
chemical  structure)  plays  its  carcinogenic 
role  at  least  in  part  because  of  this  shape 
factor  which  allows  it  to  find  its  way  be- 
tween linear  arrays  of  molecules  in  the 
chromosome. 

Its  particular  structure  also  allows  the 
molecule  to  pass  through  a  stage  of  high 
chemical  reactivity  when  acted  upon  by 
the  normal  metabolic  apparatus  of  the  cell. 
If  this  happens  at  about  the  time  the 
molecule  inserts  itself  into  the  linear  ar- 
ray, it  can  react  with  one  of  the  structural 
units  of  the  chromosome  and  thus 
seriously  distort  the  double  strand.  This 
distortion  will  be  recognized  by  the  roving 
repair  enzymes  and  attempts  will  be  made 
to  correct  it.  Most  of  the  time  it  will  be  cor- 
rected. If,  however,  there  is  present  in  the 
cell  any  substantial  amount  of  oncogenic 
information,  such  as  might  have  been  in- 
troduced by  a  viral  infection  transmitted 
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Country 

Male 

Female 

United  States 

156 

107 

Canada 

153 

108 

Mexico 

73 

55 

Fngland 

186 

119 

West  Germany 

176 

123 

Italy 

167 

101 

Portugal 

121 

86 

Greece 

121 

73 

Hong  Kong 

167 

96 

Japan 

140 

91 

Philippines 

43 

38 

Thailand 

25 

17 

Israel 

127 

120 

Egypt 

42 
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from  person  to  person,  or  residually  from 
parent  to  child  at  conception,  then  therev 
exists  a  certain  probability  that  in  the  ef- 
fort to  correct  the  mistake  some  of  this 
oncogenic  information  will  be  inserted 
into  the  chromosome.  The  oncogenic 
virus  may  have  always  been  resident  in 
the  cell,  but  its  genetic  information  was 
never  expressed.  Now  it  may  become  ex- 
pressible and  thus  lead  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  celL  A  similar  sequence  of 
events  can  be  visualized  for  radiation 
damage  and  for  mechanical  disturbances 
of  the  genetic  molecules. 

There  are  some  strains  of  mice  and  rats 
which  respond  every  time  to  a  chemical 
carcinogen  and  others  which  do  not  re- 
spond unless  infected  with  an  oncogenic 
virus.  In  an  experiment  with  cells  in  tissue 
culture,  if  1  million  cells  are  treated  with 
the  chemical  carcinogen  only,  no  individu- 
al cells  will  be  transformed  into  the  tumor- 
producing  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
these  same  1  million  cells  are  first  infected 
with  a  cancer-producing  virus,  approx- 
imately seventeen  of  the  cells  will  be 
transformed.  If  the  cells  are  first  treated 
with  the  chemical  and  then  with  the  virus 
within  a  suitable  period  of  time,  as  many 
as  500  cells  will  be  transformed  in  the 
same  time  span,  thus  indicating  that  the 
chemical  increases  the  probability  of  inte- 
gration and  expression  of  the  tumor-pro- 
ducing information  present  in  the  virus. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  most  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  environmental 
carcinogens  do  not  themselves  contain  the 
cancer-producing  information  but,  rather, 
trigger  the  expression  of  this  cancer-pro- 
ducing information  which  is  already  pres- 
ent in  the  cell  from  some  other  source. 

Because  of  the  universal  distribution  of 
these  environmental  carcinogens  (nat- 
urally occurring  chemicals  and  radiation, 
as  well  as  man-made  substances)  and  the 
unknown  but  undoubtedly  widespread 
distribution  of  oncogenic  viruses  or  their 
equivalent  (in  human  populations,  and 
in  animal  populations  which  now  appear 
to  be  capable  of  infecting  humans),  it 
would  seem  a  rather  hopeless  task  to  try 
to  eliminate  all  these  agents  simulta- 
neously from  our  environment. 

Rather,  it  would  seem  that  the  ap- 
proach more  likely  to  succeed  would  be 
to  discover  what  materials  and  processes 
these  cancer-producing  genes  create  and 
induce.  Having  done  this,  we  may  then 
have  the  possibility  of  controlling  (in- 
hibiting) the  effects  of  these  products 
and  processes.  This  in  turn  would  gener- 
ate a  more  rational  treatment  for  the  rel- 
atively limited  number  of  people  in 
whom  cancer  appears,  instead  of  tr\me 
to  treat  the  entire  population  prophykic- 
tically.  — Melvin  Calvin 

Dr.  Calvin  is  University  Professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  and  director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Chemical  Biodynamics.  In  1961  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry. 
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[I.  The  State  of 
Cancer  Medicine 


Chemotherapy: 

50  Ways  to  Quell  a  Tumor 


Despite  the  reservations  expressed  by 
;everal  basic  scientists  over  the  years  as  to 
he  potential  of  drug  treatment  of 
:ancer— based  mainly  on  the  argument 
hat  "unless  we  really  know  what  makes  a 
;ancer  cell  cancerous  and  how  it  differs 
rom  a  normal  cell,  the  cure  of  cancer 
von't  be  possible" — steady  and  im- 
>ressive  advances  have  been  made  over 
he  past  thirty  years  in  the  field  known  as 
chemotherapy.  The  road  has  not  always 
>een  smooth;  many  promising  drugs  have 
lad  to  be  abandoned  because  of  severe 
iide  effects,  and  other  drugs  with  out- 
itanding  effectiveness  against  animal  tu- 
mors (so-called  screens)  have  not  proved 
jseful  in  the  treatment  of  human  cancer. 
Vet  there  is  a  growing  list  of  drugs,  now 
numbering  fifty,  that  are  clinically  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer;  that  is,  they  are 
capable  of  improving  the  life  of  the  cancer 
patient.  Thirty-six  of  these  are  now  com- 
mercially available. 

Only  one  in  three  patients  who  develop 
:ancer  is  cured  with  present  therapy. 
Although  these  figures  are  grim,  twenty 
/ears  ago  only  one  in  five  patients  was 
saved.  '  If  we  could  get  every  individual  to 
see  a  doctor  as  soon  as  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society's  "seven  warning 
signs"  is  evident,  one  in  two  patients 
might  be  cured  by  surgery  and  radiation 
therapy.  These  treatments  would  fail  in 
the  other  50  percent  because  certain  can- 
cers shed  cells  into  the  circulation  that  sur- 
vive and  set  up  new  growth  elsewhere— a 
process  called  metastasis.  When  this  oc- 
curs, surgery  and  radiation  therapy  are 
rarely  curative,  especially  if  metastases 
develop  in  vital  organs,  such  as  the  liver  or 
lungs.  Unlike  surgery  or  radiotherapy, 
which  focus  on  the  exact  location  of  the 
tumor,  anticancer  drugs  may  permeate  the 
body  and  destroy  cancer  cells  that  may  not 
be  detectable. 

Cancer  drugs  do  not  all  act  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  different  classes  of  drugs, 
and  they  vary  in  their  specificity  and  tox- 
icity. Most  of  the  alkylating  agents  (drugs 
of  the  nitrogen  mustard  type)  and  the  an- 
timetabolites (such  as  aminopterin, 
amethopterin,  and  the  folic  acid  antago- 

*The  generally  agreed-upon  definition  of 
"cure"  is  survival  for  five  years  after  diag- 
nosis.—Ed. 


nists)  are  not  entirely  specific  to  cancer 
cells.  They  attack  certain  normal  tissues  as 
well.  These  drugs  will  bind  to  any  cells  that 
are  replicating  rapidly— a  characteristic  of 
cancer  cells  but  true  also  of  cells  in  the 
bone  marrow,  the  gastrointestinal  tract, 
and  hair  follicles.  Therefore,  common  side 
effects  of  these  drugs  are  transient  nausea 
and  vomiting,  lowering  of  the  blood 
count,  and  temporary  hair  loss.  Other 
drugs,  more  sensitive  to  biochemical 
differences  between  normal  and  cancer 
cells,  kill  only  the  cancer  cells,  e.g.,  hor- 
mones, vincristine  (a  drug  developed 
from  the  periwinkle  plant),  and  the  en- 
zyme L-asparaginase.  The  latter  drug  is  of 
special  interest  in  that  it  exploits  the  find- 
ing that  leukemia  cells,  unlike  normal 
cells,  require  the  amino  acid  asparagine 
for  growth.  The  enzyme  L-asparaginase 
acts  by  depleting  body  pools  of  this  amino 
acid,  thus  starving  the  leukemia  cells 
while  sparing  normal  cells. 

Very  few  cancers  respond  well  to  treat- 
ment with  one  drug  alone.  Hertz  and  Li 
demonstrated  in  the  late  1950s  that 
choriocarcinoma,  a  highly  malignant  and 
rapidly  fatal  tumor  of  the  placenta,  could 
be  eradicated  in  most  patients  by  meth- 
otrexate, a  folic  acid  antagonist.  Almost  all 
patients  achieving  a  "complete  remis- 
sion" (loss  of  all  tumor  trace)  have  re- 
mained disease-free,  and  many  have  sub- 
sequently borne  normal  children.  Another 
rapidly  progressive  and  highly  malignant 
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Relative  risk  of  lung  cancer,  from  a  study  of  408  male 
lung-cancer  patients  and  2.272  controls.  Sonne:  Wynder 
el  at.  Anient  an  Health  Foundation. 


tumor,  the  Burkitt  lymphoma  (named 
after  the  English  epidemiologist  Dennis 
Burkitt,  who  first  described  it),  is  also 
cured  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases  by 
treatment  with  a  single  drug,  cyclophos- 
phamide, a  nitrogen  mustard  derivative. 
This  peculiar  tumor,  which  often  begins  as 
a  swelling  in  the  jaw,  is  found  commonly 
in  Central  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  and 
rarely  in  other  countries. 

Except  for  these  two  cancers,  however, 
long-term  control  of  other  cancers  cannot 
usually  be  obtained  by  single-agent  thera- 
py. Either  the  drugs  are  insufficient,  or  the 
tumor  cells  develop  a  resistance  to  them. 
When  chemotherapy  is  indicated,  multi- 
ple-drug treatment  is  usually  employed. 

An  example  of  an  effective  drug  com- 
bination is  the  four-drug  regimen  used  to 
treat  advanced  Hodgkin's  disease.  This 
regimen,  known  as  MOPP,  an  acronym 
for  Mistargen  (nitrogen  mustard), 
Oncovin  (vincristine), ftednisone  (a  hor- 
mone), and  Procarbazine,  was  first  used  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  ten  years 
ago.  Seventy  to  80  percent  of  patients  with 
advanced  Hodgkin's  disease  respond  to  it 
with  complete  disappearance  of  disease, 
and  more  than  half  of  these  patients  con- 
tinue to  remain  disease-free.  Effective 
drug  combinations  have  been  developed 
for  other  cancers,  notably,  testicular 
cancer,  non-Hodgkin's  lymphomas,  and 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia.  (By  effective, 
1  mean  that  long-term  remissions  and 
some  cures  have  been  obtained.) 

More  and  more,  single-  and  multiple- 
drug  treatments  are  being  used  in  con- 
junction with  surgery  and/or  X-ray  thera- 
py. This  is  the  "combined  modality"  ap- 
proach that  is  much  written  about  these 
days.  Following  surgery  or  X-ray  therapy 
to  remove  the  bulk  of  a  tumor,  drug  ther- 
apy is  used  to  eradicate  any  residual  tu- 
mor, or  micrometastasis,  which  may  be 
present.  Like  surgery  and  X-ray  therapy, 
drugs  are  most  effective  when  the  tumor 
cell  burden  is  small.  The  combination  ap- 
proach has  been  very  successful  in  treat- 
ing several  childhood  solid  tumors,  in  par- 
ticular Wilm's  tumor  (a  kidney  tumor), 
Ewing's  sarcoma  (a  bone  tumor),  and  em- 
bryonal rabdomyosarcoma  (a  primitive 
muscle  cell  tumor).  Chemotherapy 
following  surgery  and  X-ray  therapy  in  pa- 
tients without  known  tumor  (but  with  the 
high  probability  of  having  microscopic  or 
undetectable  metastasis  and  thus  a  high 
probability  of  cancer  recurrence)  is  known 
as  "adjunctive  therapy."  Patients  with  a 
high  risk  of  recurrence  of  respiratory  tract 
cancer  and  gastrointestinal  cancer  may 
profit  from  adjunctive  therapy  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  past  three  years  exciting  pre- 
liminary results  have  also  been  reported  in 
osteogenic  sarcoma  and  in  breast  cancer, 
and  there  is  hope  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  these  patients  will  be  cured. 

Current  research  in  chemotherapy  is 
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focused  on  finding  additional  drugs  to  test 
some  of  the  more  resistant  tumors  (lung, 
gastrointestinal  tract),  to  find  better  drug 
combinations  (the  possible  number  of 
combinations  is  almost  infinite),  to 
develop  drugs  with  less  toxicity  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  learn  to  antidote  the  drug 
toxicities  produced.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
a  new  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  will 
ever  be  developed  that  will  cure  all  can- 
cers. In  view  of  the  100  or  more  varieties 
of  known  human  malignancies  and  our 


knowledge  that  these  vary  in  their  struc- 
ture and  biochemistry,  it  may  well  be  that 
individual  programs  for  each  type  and 
stage  of  cancer  will  have  to  be  worked  on. 

So  often  in  drug  research,  effective 
agents  are  developed  long  before  their 
action,  or  even  the  mechanism  of  the  dis- 
ease process,  is  understood.  This  is  no  less 
true  in  cancer.  Although  chemotherapy 
research  is  intimately  connected  with  cell 
behavior  at  the  molecular  level,  we  do  not 
fully  understand  the  biochemical  nature  of 


the  cell.  As  we  make  improvements  in 
drug  design,  our  understanding  increases. 
To  quote  my  old  friend  Dr.  George  Hitch- 
ings,  a  scientist  responsible  for  several  an- 
ticancer drugs,  "the  potential  rewards  of 
such  understanding  are  enormous,  for  ap- 
plication of  the  drug,  the  discovery  of 
more  selective  agents,  and  for  fundamen- 
tal knowledge."       —Joseph  R.  Bertino 

Dr.  Bertino  is  American  Cancer  Society  Professor  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacology  at  Yale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 


The  Most  Common  Cancers 

New  Cases  Deaths  Change  in  Incidence  5-Year  Survival  Rate* 

 Site  1976(est.)  1976  (est.)         Over  Past  25  Years         (All  Stages)  Localized** 

Stomach  23,000  14,000  -62%  13%  41% 

Mortality  rate  has  declined  40  percent  over  the  past  smoked  fish  or  meat,  pickled  vegetables,  dried  saltec 
twenty-five  years,  for  reasons  unknown.  High-risk  fish;  some  association  with  type  A  blood  group 
groups:  native  Japanese;  persons  with  close  relatives  Symptoms:  chronic  indigestion, 
who  have  had  the  disease;  frequent  consumers  of 

Colon-rectum  99,000  46,000  -3%  44%  71% 

Occurs  more  frequently  in  urban  and  developed  countries,  tions  as  familial  polyposis.  For  earliest  possible  detection,' 
Suspected  dietary-  influence.  High  risk  groups:  persons  digital  exam  and  proctoscopy  should  be  included  in' 
having  ulcerative  colitis  for  more  than  ten  years,  or  with  routine  checkups,  especially  with  persons  over  forty, 
close  relative  having  such  genetically  influenced  condi-     Symptoms:  change  in  bowel  habits,  rectal  bleeding. 

Pancreas  22,000  20,000  +22%  1%  5% 

Seen  most  often  in  men  fifty-five  and  older,  particularly  in  pancreatitis.  Is  extremely  difficult  to  cure  because 
blacks.  High-risk  groups:  cigarette  smokers;  diabetics,  es-  symptoms  are  not  manifest  until  disease  has  already 
pecially  women;  professional  chemists  and  chemical  metastasized.  Symptoms:  pain  in  abdomen  and  back, 
workers;  persons  with  close  relatives  who  have  had     weight  loss,  some  jaundice. 

Lung  93,000  84,000  +129%  9%  33% 

Leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  men;  sharply  rising  of  the  larynx,  oral  cavity,  bladder,  and  pancreas.)  Early 
mortality  rate  in  women.  Possibly  80  percent  of  lung  detection:  chest  X  ray,  sputum  exam,  especially  for  men 
cancer  would  be  prevented  if  cigarette  smoking  were  over  forty-five  who  smoke.  Symptoms:  persistent  cough, 
stopped.  (Smokers  also  run  a  higher  risk  of  getting  cancer    lingering  respiratory  discomfort. 

Breast,  88,000  33,000  +4%  64%  84% 

female  Leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths  in  women.  High-risk    and/or  late  menopause.  Cancer  in  one  breast  increases 
groups:  women  over  age  thirty-five,  especially  whites;    risk  for  other  breast.  Best  detection:  regular  self-ex- 
women  who  have  never  had  a  child  or  who  bore  first  child    amination,   annual   checkup.    Symptoms:    lump  or 
after  age  thirty;  women  with  a  mother,  sister,  or  aunt    thickening  in  breast, 
who  has  had  the  disease;  women  with  early  menarche 

Uterus         47,000***  11,000  -37%  64%  81% 

Mortality  rate  has  declined  65  percent  during  the  past     birth-control  devices  is  unknown.  Early  detection:  post- 
forty  years  probably  because  of  wider  use  of  Pap  test.     menopausal  women  with  abnormal  bleeding  should  get 
Possibly  associated  with  early  and/or  frequent  sexual     exam;  every  woman  should  have  an  annual  pelvic  exam 
activity.  High  risk:  women  who  had  first  child  at  an  early     with  Pap  test.  Symptoms:  unusual  bleeding  or  discharge, 
age;  seen  more  frequently  in  American  blacks.  Effect  of 

Ovary  17,000  11,000  -10%  32%  76% 

Mortality  rate  is  down  slightly  over  the  past  twenty-five  under  35.  High-risk  groups:  women  with  close  relatives 
years.  Most  common  between  ages  65-69;  infrequent    who  have  had  the  disease.  Symptoms:  irregular  menses. 

Prostate  56,000  19,000  +23%  56%  68% 

Rare  in  men  under  fifty;  uncommon  in  Orientals,  Indians,  tion,  checkup  should  include  urinalysis  and  palpation. 
Mexicans,  and  Filipinos.  Familial  risk.  For  early  detec-    Symptoms:  urinary  difficulty,  bleeding,  discharge. 

Bladder  30,000  10,000  +7%  61%  72% 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  incidence  rate  has  in-  High  risk  groups:  industrial  chemical  workers;  cigarette 
creased  21  percent  for  men  and  decreased  26  percent  for  smokers.  Early  diagnosis  is  by  means  of  urinalysis, 
women.  Strong  association  with  industrial  carcinogens.     Symptoms:  urinary  difficulty,  bleeding. 

Adjusted  for  normal  life  expectancy. 
**  Localized  refers  to  cancers  caught  before  metastasis  occurs. 

***  Does  not  include  carcinomas  in  situ  (cervical  cancer),  which  would  add  40,000  cases  to  the  figure. 

Numerical  data  based  on  figures  published  by  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Leukemias  (21,000  new  cases)  and  lymphomas  (30,000)  omitted. 


Chemotherapy  II: 

11  Search  of 

i  "Magic  Bullet" 


The  aim  of  chemotherapy  is  to  kill 
incer  cells  by  means  of  drugs.  This  in 
self  is  not  difficult  to  achieve.  There  is 
o  lack  of  substances,  both  natural  and 
rtificial,  capable  of  killing  cells.  The 
roblem,  of  course,  is  to  kill  the  cancer 
alls  without  killing  the  patient. 

This  is  currently  done  with  a  measure 
f  success  by  the  use  of  antimitotic 
rugs,  which  block  one  of  the  steps 
eeded  for  cell  mitosis,  or  cell  division, 
uch  therapy  addresses  itself  to  the  main 
armful  property  of  cancer  cells— their 
nbridled  multiplication  — and  leaves 
slatively  undamaged  the  majority  of 
ormal  cells,  which  either  do  not  multi- 
ly  or  multiply  very  slowly.  Some  cell 
/pes  do,  however,  share  the  rapid  divi- 
ion  rate  of  cancer  cells  and  therefore 
lso  their  sensitivity  to  antimitotic  drugs, 
'hese  are  the  stem  cells,  which  give  rise 
3  blood  cells  in  the  bone  marrow,  and  to 
pithelial  cells  in  the  skin  and  mucosae, 
n  addition,  many  antimitotic  drugs  also 
xert  some  toxic  effect  on  nondividing 
ells.  The  drug  vincristine  is  damaging  to 
ervous  tissue;  daunorubicin  and 
driamycin  affect  the  heart.  Were  it  not 
or  these  undesirable  effects  on  normal 
ells,  chemotherapy  would  be  the  ideal 
reatment,  superior  to  the  surgeon's 
nife  and  the  radiologist's  X  rays  be- 
ause  drugs,  traveling  through  the 
loodstream,  can  reach  all  cancer  cells  in 
tie  body. 

Theoretically,  chemotherapy  would 
e  harmless,  and  the  number  of  usable 
rugs  increased  considerably,  if  some 
/ay  could  be  found  to  send  the  drugs 
electively  to  their  target  cells.  Every  in- 
estigator  in  the  field  has  at  one  time  or 
nother  dreamed  of  discovering  this 
'magic  bullet, "  and  as  yet  no  one  has 
ucceeded.  With  my  colleague,  Andre 
'rouet,  and  others  at  the  International 
nstitute  of  Cellular  and  Molecular 
'athology  in  Brussels,  I  have  begun  to 
xplore  a  new  approach  to  the  magic 
iullet  which  looks  quite  promising. 

What  we  have  done  is  attach  a 
tiemotherapeutic  drug  to  a  "carrier" 
nolecule  to  form  a  stable  complex  that 
vill  not  permeate  cell  walls.  (We  speak 
)f  this  complex  as  being  pharmacolog- 
cally  "inert  ")  It  can  enter  a  cell  only 
>y  endocytosis,  a  process  in  which  a  cell 
akes  in  macromolecules  and  larger  par- 
icles  by  engulfing  them.  Material 
'eaten"  in  this  manner  is  channeled 
oward  tiny  intracellular  "stomachs" 
ailed  lysosomes,  where  it  is  digested. 
)ur  drug-carrier  complexes  are  designed 
o  that  the  drug  is  released  from  its  car- 


rier by  lysosomal  digestion  and  thus  be- 
comes free  to  act  on  (in  this  case,  kill) 
the  cell. 

This  kind  of  "lysosomotropic"  thera- 
py depends  on  our  making  the  drug-car- 
rier complex  selective  for  cancer  cells. 
And  that  can  be  achieved  within  any  of 
three  parameters:  accessibility  of  the 
complex  to  cells,  endocytic  uptake 
(engulfing)  of  the  complex  by  cells,  or 
lysosomal  digestion  of  the  complex  with- 
in cells. 

Of  these  three,  the  second  offers  the 
most  promise  of  drug  selectivity.  We 
know  that  different  cell  types  differ 
greatly  in  their  "feeding  habits";  some 
are  "greedier"  than  others.  More  impor- 
tant, some  cells  have  the  ability  to  take 
in  specific  substances  from  the  nutrient 
environment  thanks  to  the  presence  of 
appropriate  binding  sites  (endocytic 
receptors)  on  the  cells1  peripheral 
membranes.  These  receptors  vary  from 
one  cell  type  to  another.  Cancer  cells 
tend  to  be  greedy  cells  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  take  in  more  "poisoned  food" 
than  many  normal  cells,,  What  we  still 
need  to  find  out  is  whether  there  is  an 
endocytic  receptor  on  the  surface  of  a 
cancer  cell  that  does  not  exist— or  exists 
in  lesser  amounts  — on  the  surface  of  a 
normal  cell.  If  so,  we  can  poison  cells 
very  selectively  by  using  a  carrier  for  the 
drug-carrier  complex  that  binds  to  that 
receptor  and  no  other. 

The  third  parameter,  lysosomal  diges- 
tion, is  essential  to  releasing  the  drug 
from  the  complex,  but  is  not  likely  to 
provide  a  basis  for  selectivity.  This 
would  require  that  lysosomes  in  cancer 
cells  contain  digestive  enzymes  that  are 
absent  or  scarce  in  lysosomes  of  normal 
cells.  So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  is  so. 

As   for   the    first    parameter,  ac- 


cessibility of  the  drug  to  the  cell,  we  may 
have  a  two-edged  sword  here.  Drug-car- 
rier complexes  that  cannot  permeate 
across  membranes  of  normal  cells  may 
also  be  unable  to  permeate  across  the  en- 
dothelial barriers  that  separate  most  cells 
from  the  circulating  blood.  Cells  thus 
shielded  from  the  drug  would  escape  its 
effects.  This  would  be  fine  if  the  pro- 
tected cells  were  normal,  but  unfortu- 
nate if  they  were  tumor  cells. 

To  date,  lysosomotropic  therapy  has 
been  applied  only  in  a  rather  crude  form, 
with  DNA  serving  as  the  carrier  for  such 
drugs  as  daunorubicin,  adriamycin,  and 
ethidium  bromide,  all  of  which  bind 
tightly  to  DNA  and  can  be  released  from 
the  resulting  complex  by  the  action  of  a 
certain  lysosomal  enzyme  (acid  DNase). 
In  experimental  animal  systems,  these 
complexes  have  proved  less  toxic  and 
more  effective  than  the  corresponding 
free  drugs.  The  first  two  have  been  un- 
der clinical  trial  (i.e.,  in  human  patients) 
for  three  years  in  several  Belgian  and 
other  European  research  centers.  The 
results  are  very  encouraging  and  prompt 
us  to  continue  our  search  for  more  spe- 
cific lysosomotropic  complexes.  Mean- 
while, we  are  applying  the  same  principle 
to  the  chemotherapy  of  parasitic  dis- 
eases, designing  a  drug-carrier  complex 
that  will  be  picked  up  only  by  the  invad- 
ing organism.  Preliminary  experiments 
on  mice  infected  with  Chagas  disease  (a 
contagious  disease  of  tropical  America) 
have  yielded  rather  dramatic  results 
using  a  lysosomotropic  form  of 
ethidium  bromide,  again  with  DNA  as 
carrier,  as  in  our  work  on  cancer. 

—Christian  de  Duve 

Dr.  de  Duve  is  president  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Cellular  anil  Molecular  Pathology  in  Brussels,  a  perma- 
nent /acuity  member  of  Rockefeller  University  in  New 
York  City,  and  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physiology  or  Medicine  for  1974. 


Immunotherapy : 
An  Explanation 


immuno-suppressed  by  drugs  so  as  not  to 
reject  the  graft.  However,  the  pattern  of 
malignant  disease  in  kidney  patients  is  un- 
usual, and  is  not  directly  related  to  their 
immuno-suppressed  state.)  On  the  other 
hand,  once  tumors  have  arisen  in  experi- 
mental animals,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  immune  system  does  influence  the 
growth  pattern.  Transplanted  tumors 
which  would  not  normally  metastasize  do 
so  when  they  are  grown  in  an  immuno- 
suppressed  host. 

These  findings  only  highlight  the  com- 
plexity of  the  interplay  between  immunity 
and  tumor  growth.  The  demonstration  in 
experimental  animals  that  immunological 
procedures  can  slow  the  growth  of  tumors 
has  led  to  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  im- 
munotherapy as  a  treatment  for  human 
cancers.  As  yet,  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  immunotherapy  is  the  treatment  of 
choice  for  any  solid  tumor.  Preliminary 
studies  have  frequently  indicated  promise, 
but  when  these  were  properly  assessed  in 
clinical  trials  no  proven  benefit  has  been 
demonstrated.  Immunotherapy  has  been 
shown  to  prolong  life  in  some  malignant 
diseases,  notably  acute  myelogenous  leu- 
kemia, but  even  here  it  is  not  obvious  that 
the  form  of  treatment  that  includes  im- 
munotherapy is  superior  to  the  best  form 
of  chemotherapy. 

Further  progress  may  come  when 
there  is  a  better  understanding  of  why  tu- 
mor cells  escape  immune  destruction  by 
the  host.  We  have  a  paradoxical  situation 
in  that  there  are  cells  and  antibodies  pres- 
ent in  the  body  which  will  selectively  kill 
tumor  cells  grown  in  the  test  tube,  yet,  in 
the  body  itself,  the  disease  will  progress 
relentlessly.  Most  types  of  immuno- 
therapy seek  to  increase  the  magnitude  of 
the  host's  immune  reaction  to  a  tumor, 
but  what  works  in  the  laboratory  may  be 
frustrated  in  the  body. 

In  the  light  of  current  knowledge,  I  do 
not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  some  that  im- 
munotherapy is  likely  to  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  control  of  cancer  in  the  near 
future.  It  may  be  that  immunotherapy  will 
in  time  be  shown  to  make  a  useful  con- 
tribution in  combined  treatments  for 
some  tumors,  but  even  this  limited  objec- 
tive has  not  yet  been  reached.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  study  of  tumor  immunity 
is  not  irrelevant.  A  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  immunologic  defenses 
and  mechanisms  may,  in  fact,  allow  us  to 
deploy  existing  modalities  of  treatment  to 
better  effect.  —Peter  Alexander 

Dr.  Alexander  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Tumour  Immunol- 
ogy of  the  Chester  Beatly  Research  Institute  in  London, 
and  a  professor  at  London  University. 


The  concept  of  immunotherapy  is  to 
give  the  patient  some  treatment,  be  it  a 
vaccine  or  a  stimulating  material,  which 
will  boost  the  patient's  ability  to  make 
antibodies  or  send  killer  lymphocytes 
against  the  cancer  cells.  After  the  sur- 
geon or  radiotherapist  has  removed  the 
bulk  of  the  tumor,  immunotherapy  can 
be  given,  in  addition  to  chemotherapy  or 
alone,  especially  in  those  cancers  that  are 
particularly  resistant  to  chemotherapy. 
Ideally  the  immune  response  will  be  suf- 
ficiently boosted  to  kill  tumor  cells, 
wherever  they  may  be  in  the  body. 

What  kinds  of  substances  are  being 
used? 

The  most  commonly  used  and  most 
interesting  is  BCG,  a  bovine  bacterial 
vaccine  that  was  used  against  TB  for 
many  years.  It  stimulates  what  is  called  a 
cell-medicated  attack  against  tumor  cells. 
Another  vaccine  being  used  is  Cor- 
ynebacterium  parvum,  or  C.  parvum. 
And  a  new,  potentially  more  interesting, 
material  is  MER,  a  methanol-extracted 
residue  of  BCG  first  made  in  Israel.  It's 
under  extensive  trial  right  now  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  a  live  bacter- 
ial vaccine.  BCG  is  made  of  living  organ- 
isms. C.  parvum  is  a  vaccine  of  dead  or- 
ganisms. MER,  being  a  material  ex- 
tracted from  the  organisms,  is  more  like 
an  actual  drug.  There  is  also  transfer  fac- 
tor, which  represents  an  attempt  to 
transfer  tumor  immunity  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  After  the  donor's  blood 
has  been  shown  to  kill  tumor  cells  in  cul- 
ture, it  is  removed  and  the  white  blood 
cells  are  collected,  then  dialyzed,  then 
transfer  factor  is  collected  from  the  di- 
alysate  and  injected  into  the  recipient 
who  lacks  tumor  immunity.  It's  a  bit  like 
magic  to  me.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  theory  in  immunology  that 
says  we  may  be  forming  cancer  cells  all 
the  time  but  that  most  of  us  have  the 
ability  to  destroy  them  before  they  get 
out  of  control  and  form  a  tumor.  It's  the 
cancer  patient  who  has  some  defect,  who 
can't  destroy  the  cancer  when  it  starts  to 
grow,  and  so  it  grows  out  of  control.  It's 
one  theory  out  of  many,  and  at  this  point 
it's  as  good  as  any  other. 

—  From  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Stephen  K.  Carter,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treat- 
ment, National  Cancer  Institute,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1976 


In  a  survey  of  115  cancer  patients,  the 
average  cost  of  illness  was  $21,718. 
Three  patients  spent  under  $5,000  and 
three  spent  over  $50,000. 


A  Prognosis 

The  hope  that  immunological  ap- 
proaches may  succeed  where  chemothera- 
py has  failed  in  dealing  with  metastatic 
cancer  is  based  on  the  belief  that  immuno- 
therapy may  be  much  more  specific  than 
chemotherapy,  i.e.,  that  its  action  on  nor- 
mal cells  would  be  much  lower.  Such 
optimism  is  not  new,  and  empirical  at- 
tempts at  immunotherapy  have  been 
made  for  nearly  a  century. 

As  evidence  that  most  human  cancers 
differ  sufficiently  from  the  normal  tissues 
of  the  body  to  be  recognized  as  foreign  by 
the  immune  system,  we  have  only  the 
following  clinical  observations: 

•  The  rare,  although  unquestionably  real, 
instances  in  which  tumors  regress  spon- 
taneously.* 

•  The  complete  regression  of  some 
massive  tumors,  notably  in  choriocar- 
cinoma (cancer  of  the  placenta)  and 
Burkitt's  lymphoma,  following  chemo- 
therapy. Since  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
amount  of  drug  administered  was  ade- 
quate to  kill  every  tumor  cell,  it  is 
plausible  to  assume  that  these  patients 
have  an  intrinsic  resistance  to  the  dis- 
ease, normally  ineffective  of  itself  but 
decisive  in  concert  with  chemotherapy. 

•  The  interrupted  growth  of  some  tu- 
mors, as  in  certain  malignant  nodules 
which  remain  static  for  long  periods, 
and  in  the  simultaneous  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  melanoma  deposits  in 
the  skin,  a  frequent  occurrence. 

•  In  experimental  animals,  data  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  fifteen  years  estab- 
lishing without  doubt  that  a  tumor- 
bearing  host  responds  to  a  specific  tu- 
mor ""antigen"  by  producing  antibodies 
and  white  blood  cells;  moreover,  that 
the  investigator  can  augment  these  im- 
mune responses  in  various  ways. 

In  man,  experiments  to  detect  tumor- 
responsive  antibodies  and  white  blood 
cells  are  technically  difficult,  and  are  fre- 
quently hard  to  interpret  because  the  im- 
mune system  may  be  responding  to  an  in- 
fection or  some  other  foreign  presence.  In 
experiments  with  animals  which  have 
been  intensely  immuno-suppressed,  to 
the  point  where  they  can  accept  foreign 
grafts,  and  then  exposed  to  chemical  car- 
cinogens, the  incidence  of  tumors  and  the 
latent  period  required  for  their  appearance 
differ  only  minimally  from  the  patterns  in 
a  control  group.  (This  would  appear  to 
conflict  with  the  finding  in  man  that  the 
incidence  of  certain  cancers  is  greater  in 
recipients  of  kidney  transplants,  who  are 


*  The  world's  medical  literature  is  said  to  con- 
tain about  500  cases  of  spontaneous  tumor 
regression,  i.e.,  complete  disappearance  of  dis- 
ease without  treatment.  —  Ed. 


Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  Scot- 
land has  the  highest  cancer  death  rate  for 
males,  Denmark  the  highest  for  females. 
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'  ad  i  at  ion  Therapy: 
Tie  Left  Hand 
)f  Surgery 

1  One  may  consider  the  treatment  of 
ncer  in  two  parts:  the  treatment  of  the 
ical,  primary  tumor,  and  the  treatment 
distant  metastases.  Other  articles  in 
[is  section  have  considered  the  use  of 
stemic  chemotherapy  and  immuno- 
erapy  in  destroying  microscopic  distant 
•read.  As  these  strategies  become  more 
fective,  cure  of  the  primary  tumor  by 
irgery  or  radiation  becomes  all  the 
ore  important. 

Although  X  rays  were  discovered  by 
'ilhelm  Roentgen  in  1895  and  were 
»ed  for  the  treatment  of  patients  with 
ncer  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  they 
d  not  assume  a  prominent  role  in 
mcer  management  until  the  late  1950s, 
hen  supervoltage  radiation  became 
idely  available  in  the  United  States, 
he  deeply  penetrating  high-energy 
diation  produced  by  cobalt  units,  linear 
:celerators,  and  betatrons  is  sufficiently 
Dwerful  to  destroy  deep-seated  tumors 
ithout  damaging  the  overlying  skin. 

Radiation  destroys  the  proliferative 
ipacity  of  cells.  The  task  in  radiation 
lerapy  is  to  destroy  masses  of  such  tu- 
lor  cells  without  excessively  damaging 
le  surrounding  tissues,  to  preserve 
rgan  function  and  appearance  while 
iring  the  cancer.  Early  tumors  of  the 
rynx  are  now  highly  curable  without 
le  loss  of  the  voice.  A  variety  of  tumors 
f  the  head,  neck,  and  skin  can  be  cured 
ithout  disfigurement.  Excellent  results 
■e  being  seen  in  tumors  of  the  uterine 
irvix,  prostate,  certain  tumors  of  the 
sstes,  and,  perhaps  most  dramatically, 
i  Hodgkin's  disease,  previously  thought 
)  be  a  universally  fatal  illness.  These  are 
ut  examples  of  a  variety  of  tumors 
hich  can  now  be  cured  in  high  propor- 
ons  by  radiation  without  loss  of  func- 
on  or  disfigurement. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  tumors  in 
hich  radiation  plays  a  significant  role 
Dmbined  with  other  treatment  meth- 
ds.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the 
Dmbined  use  of  radiation  with  surgery 
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elsewhere 
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—The  American  Cancer  Society's 
"Seven  Warning  Signals" 


and  chemotherapy  in  many  of  the.  child- 
hood tumors  which  are  now  being  eradi- 
cated. Clinical  studies  in  breast  cancer 
suggest  that  the  cancer  can  be  treated 
locally  by  radiation  while  chemotherapy 
is  used  to  destroy  distant  metastases, 
thus  bypassing  the  need  for  mastectomy. 
This  should  result  in  more  cures  of 
breast  cancer  without  the  loss  of  the 
breast  or  chest  muscles. 

Radiation  therapy  is  not  applicable  for 
all  tumors,  however,  and  in  those  for 
which  it  is,  it  occasionally  fails.  In  certain 
instances  the  location  of  the  tumor  is  not 
adequately  appreciated  and  the  cancer 
extends  outside  the  area  being  irradi- 
ated. This  problem  should  be  minimized 
in  the  future,  because  great  advances  are 
being  made  in  diagnostic  X-ray  devices 
and  the  use  of  ultrasound  to  delineate 
more  accurately  the  location  of  the  tu- 
mors. (Ultrasound  is  a  kind  of  sonar  for 
seeing  through  solids.)  Specific  drugs 
have  also  been  found  which  sensitize  tu- 
mors to  radiation  more  than  they  do  nor- 
mal tissues.  These  agents  are  now  being 
studied,  both  in  animals  and  man,  with 
preliminary  results  indicating  marked  in- 
crease in  tumor  sensitivity.  New  forms 
of  radiation,  such  as  neutrons  and  pi 
mesons,  offer  the  advantage  of  destroy- 
ing tumor  cells  which  are  resistant  to  X 
rays,  thus  increasing  the  range  of  radia- 
tion therapy's  applications. 

A  further  limitation  in  the  efficacy  of 
radiation  therapy  arises  when  a  tumor 
and  a  vital  organ  are  in  contiguity,  caus- 
ing the  radiation  dose  to  be  determined 
not  by  the  level  necessary  to  cure  the  tu- 
mor but  by  the  tolerance  level  of  this 
normal  structure.  New  and  complicated 
applications  of  radiation,  using  both 
computer  control  and  forms  of  radiation 
which  deposit  most  of  their  energy  in 
limited  areas,  will  allow  greater  con- 
centration of  the  radiation  to  the  tumor. 
Such  methods  are  just  becoming  avail- 
able for  investigation.  Another  tech- 
nique, available  for  a  long  period  of  time 
but  now  enjoying  a  renaissance,  is  the 
use  of  radioactive  materials  directly  im- 
planted into  the  tumor.  Finally,  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  to  employ  surgery  and 
radiation  therapy  in  concert.  Either  be- 
fore or  after  the  radiation  is  ad- 
ministered, a  small  amount  of  tumor 
can  be  removed  by  conservative  surgery, 
which  does  not  cause  functional  loss  or 
cosmetic  damage. 

Radiation  has  shown  itself  to  be  high- 
ly effective  in  achieving  local  control  in  a 
great  variety  of  primary  tumors.  In  com- 
bination with  other  treatments,  it  gives 
hope  for  improved  cancer  cure  with  the 
maximum  preservation  of  normal 
tissues.  —Samuel  Hellman 

Dr.  Hellman  is  Alvan  T.  and  Viola  D.  Fuller-American 
Cancer  Society  Professor  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Radiation  Therapy  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 


"(The  doctor)  must  adjust  his 
behavior  to  suit  the  temperament  of  the 
patient  he  is  getting  to  know:  be  master- 
ly with  the  indecisive  and  paranoid,  com- 
municative with  the  obsessed." 

—  Clinical  Oncology,  1973 


Mortality  rates  are  higher  in  urban 
than  rural  populations  for  twenty-seven 
of  the  thirty-two  most  common  cancers 
in  the  U.S. 


It  has  long  been  accepted  that  radia- 
tion can  cause  cancer.  Thus  there  is 
some  debate  about  how  often  a  woman 
should  have  a  mammography  (breast  X 
ray)  as  a  method  of  detecting  breast 
cancer.  Radiation  dosage  is  measured 
in  rads.  An  article  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine '(February  12,  1976) 
estimates  that  approximately  six  radia- 
tion-induced tumors  are  produced  per 
million  women  exposed  to  1.0  rads  per 
breast  per  year.  The  average  exposure  in 
low-dose  film  mammography,  according 
to  the  article,  is  1 .5  to  2.5  rads  per  breast. 
However,  in  a  survey  conducted  in 
Pennsylvania,  dosages  in  that  state's 
radiological  facilities  varied  from  a  low  of 
0.25  rads  to  a  high  of  47.0  rads  per  breast 
per  examination.  Dosage,  it  turns  out,  is 
dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  radiologist 
and  the  sophistication  of  his  equipment. 
Meanwhile,  conventional  wisdom  holds 
that  a  woman  should  not  receive  a 
cumulative  dose  over  her  lifetime  of 
more  than  100  rads  per  breast.  The  arti- 
cle in  the  /VE/A/ concluded,  "The  annual 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  women  un- 
der 35  years  of  age  is  less  than  two  per 
100,000.  .  .  .  The  radiation  danger  of  the 
examination  for  young  women  who  are 
not  at  risk  far  outweighs  the  likelihood 
of  the  detection  of  a  cancerous  growth." 
For  young  women  who  are  at  risk  by  vir- 
tue of  a  family  history  of  breast  cancer, 
previous  appearance  of  symptoms,  pre- 
vious exposure  to  radiation,  or  a  first 
pregnancy  occurring  after  age  thirty, 
however,  the  benefits  of  a  mam- 
mography would  outweigh  the  dangers. 

Thermography,  a  new  technique  that 
does  not  employ  radiation,  can  detect 
breast  cancer  by  measuring  the  infrared 
energy  emanating  from  body  surfaces. 
Says  the  article  in  VEJM,  "Since  approx- 
imately 45  to  70  percent  of  breast  can- 
cers cause  an  abnormal  heat  pattern  on 
the  skin  surface,  this  technic  is  an  effec- 
tive adjunctive  screening  method  for 
malignant  lesions."  It  is  "adjunctive" 
rather  than  primary  because  some  non- 
cancerous disorders  also  cause  elevated 
temperatures  over  the  breast.  A  positive 
thermogram  merely  indicates  that 
further  examination  is  necessary.  —  Ed. 
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III.  Cancer  as  a  Mirror 
In  Which  We  See  Ourselves 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  QUACKERY 

The  Market  in  Nostrums 


On  July  6,  1789,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
physician  of  Philadelphia  and  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
consulted  about  George  Washington's 
mother,  who  at  age  eighty-two  was 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast.  He 
advised  against  the  use  of  Dr.  Martin's 
powder,  a  supposed  Indian  vegetable 
cancer  remedy  that  he  knew  contained 
arsenic.  Rush  emphatically  repeated  this 
advice  in  1811  to  his  friend,  John 
Adams,  who  asked  about  a  .movable 
lump  in  the  breast  of  his  daughter.  "Let 
there  be  no  delay  in  Hying  to  the  knife, 11 
urged  Rush. 

At  the  Bicentennial,  the  likes  of  Dr. 
Martin  and  his  powder  are  still  with  us. 
This  is  because  no  disease  lacking  effec- 
tive therapy,  such  as  cancer,  escapes  folk 
and  quack  remedies.  Some  of  these  pro- 
posed remedies  are  well-intentioned 
responses  to  ignorance.  Others  are 
greedy  exploitations  of  the  helpless. 

In  cancer,  therapies  beyond  the  pale 
fall  into  two  classes.  The  first  involves 
local  treatment  of  superficial  lesions, 
purported  to  be  cancer,  by  pastes  and 
similar  concoctions.  The  second  encom- 


passes potions  and  nostrums  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  cancer,  and 
ranges  from  diets  and  "health  foods1''  to 
poisonous  mixtures  and  nonsensical 
devices. 

Escharotics,  usually  arsenic  and  other 
metal  salts,  disguised  in  secret  plant 
pastes,  have  been  used  for  external  skin 
cancers  since  antiquity.  Until  the  advent 
of  anesthesia  and  antiseptic  surgery  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  they  probably 
were  as  effective  or  ineffective  as  the 
knife  and  the  cautery. 

In  the  field  of  general  nostrums  for 
cancer,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
home  of  many  spectacular  charlatans. 
The  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society  provide 
informational  services  on  unaccepted 
cancer  remedies,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  their  exploita- 
tion. But  proponents  exist,  calling  the 
nostrums  "denied  and  suppressed 
remedies, "  and  insisting  with  religious 
fervor  that  conventional  medicine  is 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  use. 

Earlier  in  this  century,  Koch's  Syn- 


'The'  mechanism  of  carcinogenesis  is  a  mirror  into  which  we  look  and  see  ourselves.  "—Dr.  Charles  Heidelberger 


thetic  Antitoxins  and  Glover's  And 
cancer  Serum  were  particular  nuisances, 
vying  in  the  marketplace  with  Abrams's 
electric  "Dynamizer"  for  the  mechani 
cally  minded.  Gerson's  diet  to  adjust  the 
internal  balances  in  cancer  was  promi 
nent  during  the  1950s.  This  was  also  the 
time  of  Reich's  black  box  that  supposed- 
ly accumulated  a  life  force  he  called 
orgone. 

More  recently,  there  was  Krebiozen, 
which  was  either  essence  of  horseburger 
or  pure  mineral  oil.  It  was  introduced  by 
a  pair  of  enterprising  Yugoslav  brothers 
from  Argentina,  who  are  now  enjoying 
the  proceeds  in  Europe.  Krebiozen  was 
finally  ruled  fraudulent  by  complicated 
court  action  that  did  not  satisfy  its  propo- 
nents. Several  books  and  ruined  careers 
of  scientists  who  should  have  known 
better  were  left  in  its  wake.  Laetrile,  a 
pseudovitamin  and  elixir  of  faith 
extracted  from  apricot  pits,  is  a  hardy 
perennial  of  international  scope,  used  by 
some  German  and  Mexican  clinics  of 
marginal  reputation.  It,  too,  has  led  to 
books,  testimonials,  and  court  cases. 
Wondrous  devices  and  gadgets  also  con- 
tinue to  reappear.  All  lack  scientific  or 
clinical  substantiation  that  would  make 
them  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  argument  that  irregular 
approaches  to  cancer  therapy  probably 
do  no  harm,  and  should  be  available  to 
individuals  who  are  convinced  that  they 
are  being  helped,  may  be  defensible  if 
limited  to  patients  with  terminal  cancer. 
After  all,  stupidity  is  one  of  our  inaliena- 
ble rights  under  the  Constitution.  But  to 
substitute  useless  nostrums  for  standard 
surgical  or  radiological  treatment  in 
patients  with  potentially  curable  cancer  is 
tantamount  to  murder.  Physicians  and 
related  professionals  who  use  and 
espouse  such  nostrums  should  stand 
condemned  for  what  they  are  — danger- 
ous quacks. 

Alas,  reason  is  not  effective  against 
faith,  or  against  searches  for  miracles  by 
the  desperate.  In  treatment,  the  good 
drives  out  the  bad.  And  in  cancer, 
research  is  still  reaching  for  the  good. 

—  Michael  B.  Shimkin 

Dr.  Shimkin  is  professor  of  community  medicine  and 
oncology  at  the  University  of  California,  San  Dief-o, 
and  the  author  of  Science  and  Cancer  (Government 

Printing  Office). 


A  Defense 

of  Unorthodoxy 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  desig- 
nated by  charter  as  an  "emergency"  or- 
ganization which  must  disband  the  day  a 
cure  is  found,  has  enjoyed  its  emergency 
status  since  1913  and,  by  every  indica- 

from  a  paper  delivered  in  London.  1959 
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:>n,  is  determined  to  be  its  beneficiary 

11  in  the  year  2013.  It  defends  with  zeal 
e  "proven  cures"  of  orthodox  radia- 
>n,  surgery,  and  chemotherapy,  de- 

ite  the  "awful  numbers,"  the  cancer 
atistics  themselves,  which  prove 
:yond  doubt  that  the  claimed  "prog- 
ss,"  by  which  ever-greater  funding  is 

axed  from  the  public,  is  a  damned 
iimera.  Simultaneously,  with  its  enor- 
ous  propaganda  machinery,  it  en- 
>urages  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
ation,  various  medical  societies 
/hich  eagerly  take  unto  themselves 
^constitutional  powers  of  courtsF,  the 
;deral  Trade  Commission,  and,  in- 
'itably,  the  Post  Office,  to  harass, 
jund,  and  destroy  the  proponents  of 
lorthodox,  nontoxic,  and  often  purely 
Jtritional  anticancer  therapies,  for 
hich  grandiose  "cures"  are  seldom 
aimed  — so  that  in  the  name  of  stamp- 
g  out  "quackery"  federal  agents  feel 
[em'selves  morally  justified  to  raid  the 
jsinesses  and  homes  of  health-food 
ivocates,  to  engage  in  entrapment 
hemes,  to  censor,  seize,  and  burn 
)oks,  even  to  commit  perjury,  confi- 
rm that  an  apathetic,  uninformed  pub- 
:  will  accept  it  or  even  applaud. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
;fines  quack  as  "one  who  professes  a 
lowledge  or  skill  concerning  subjects  of 
hich  he  is  ignorant."  The  quacks  in  the 
edical  establishment  issue  ex  cathedra 
munciations  of  almost  any  cancer 
eatment  that  emerges  from  outside 
eir  realm  of  vested  interests,  often 
ithout  any  substantive  knowledge  of 
hat  they  are  condemning.  In  the  1950s, 
r  example.  Max  Gerson,  a  respected 

D.,  was  maligned  for  his  nutritional 
iticancer  heresy,  and  declared  a  fraud 
'  the  New  York  County  Medical 
>ciety  and  others  who  never  fully  in- 
stigated his  work.  His  patients  knew 
herwise;  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  cred- 
;d  Gerson  with  saving  his  wife's  life, 
lied  him  "a  medical  genius  who 
liked  among  us." 

In  the  1960s  Krebiozen  was  the  prime 
rget  of  the  Establishment  quacks.  Even 
day  you  will  hear  "respectable"  re- 
archers  clucking  over  the  Krebio- 
n  "fraud"  which  watchful  Science 
locked  for  a  loop.  Knowingly  or 
norantly,  they  fail  to  add  that  despite 
e  government's  multi-million-dollar 
osecution,  which  lasted  289  days  and 
eluded  falsified  testimony,  later  con- 
ssed  by  the  government,  the  four 
Tendants  were  acquitted  on  all  240 
unts  brought  against  them.  The  jury 
int  to  the  extraordinary  length, 
oreover,  of  saying  that  it  believed  Kre- 
ozen  had  merit  and  should  be  tested, 
l  the  basis  of  positive,  often  well-docu- 
ented  testimony  it  had  heard.  But  what 
couldn't  do  in  the  courts,  the  FDA  car- 


ried off  effectively  enough  in  the  press, 
persistently  planting  therein  libels  and 
distortions  which,  alas,  have  left  the 
strong  impression  that  the  Krebiozen 
champion  Dr.  Andrew  Ivy,  theretofore 
one  of  the  most  respected  men  in 
orthodox  medicine,  was  the  very 
apotheosis  of  the  cancer  quack. 

Now,  in  the  1970s,  the  Establishment 
claims  to  have  disproved  the  efficacy  of 
such  nutritional  anticancer  agents  as 
amygdalin,  better  known  as  vitamin  B- 
17  or  laetrile.  Its  initial  and  most  impor- 
tant investigation  tested  amygdalin's  ef- 
fects on  forty-four  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients, and,  although  the  raw  data  show 
that  a  substantial  number  derived  dra- 
matic benefits,  the  official  "conclusion," 
authored  by  two  "eminent"  cancer  spe- 
cialists with  strong  links  to  the  ACS  (and 
neither  of  whom  ever  personally  experi- 
mented with  amygdalin),  was  that  the 
substance  evidenced  no  usefulness 
whatsoever.  It  is  relevant,  I  believe,  to 
note  that  the  two  specialists,  one  of 
whom  was  quoted  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  (August  2,  1957)  as  saying  that  a 
pack  a  day  keeps  lung  cancer  away,  were 
publicly  accused  of  accepting  from  the 
tobacco  industry  $50,000  fees  for 
testimonials— accusations  which  remain 
publicly  unrefuted. 

More  recently,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  sponsored  a  study  which  pur- 
portedly also  found  amygdalin  without 
effect  against  cancer.  But  Dr.  Dean  Burk, 
a  founder  of  NCI  and  then  chief  of  its 
Cytochemistry  Division,  disowned  the 
study's  conclusions,  observing  that  the 
raw  data  revealed  "overwhelming"  posi- 
tive amygdalin  effect.  He  went  on  to 
charge  his  own  organization  with  willful 
fraud  in  suppressing  the  positive  data. 
And  at  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  the  researcher  who 
has  been  there  the  longest  says  he  still 
believes  amygdalin  "cures  metastases" 
in  the  experimental  animals  he  has 
worked  with  for  years,  even  though 
Sloan-Kettering  administrators,  jug- 
gling a  hot  potato,  persist  in  presenting 
to  the  press  a  uniformly  negative  as- 
sessment of  the  substance.  Meanwhile, 
an  estimated  20,000  Americans,  their 
number  constantly  swelling,  stream  to 
an  amygdalin  clinic  in  Mexico  (presi- 
ded over  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Contreras, 
who  did  postgraduate  work  at  the  Har- 
vard Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  and 
who  has  served  as  a  professor  of 
histology  and  pathology  at  the  Mex- 
ican Army  Medical  School),  and  to  one 
in  West  Germany  (operated  by  Dr. 
Hans  Nieper,  cobalt  pioneer,  a  devel- 
oper of  one  of  the  leading  cancer 
chemotherapies  in  use  throughout  the 
world  and  a  man  whose  very  orthodox 
credentials  are  detailed  in  Who's  Who 
in  World  Science) . 


James  Watson,  the  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, has  called  our  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram, with  its  closed  doors  and  minds,  a 
"sham"  and,  in  a  less  unguent  mood,  "a 
bunch  of  shit."  I  liken  it,  with  its  elabor- 
ate flow  charts  and  nearly  $1  billion  a 
year  funding,  to  those  biblical  "whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beauti- 
ful outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men  s  bones."  —David  Rorvik 

David  Rorvik.  an  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellow,  is 
writing  a  book  on  cancer  research  for  Harper  &  Row. 


Proponents  of  unproven  methods  of 
cancer  management  range  from 
ignorant,  uneducated,  misguided  per- 
sons to  highly  educated  scientists  with 
advanced  degrees  who  are  out  of  their 
area  of  competency.  Some  proponents 
hold  Ph.D.  or  M.D.  degrees.  .  .  .  Certain 
common  features  are  noted  among  those 
with  some  scientific  background  or 
degrees: 

•  They  tend  to  be  isolated  from  estab- 
lished scientific  facilities  or  associates. 

•  They  do  not  use  regular  channels  of 
communication  for  reporting  scien- 
tific information.  . .  . 

•  They  claim  that  prejudice  of  organ- 
ized medicine  hinders  their  efforts. 

•  They  are  prone  to  challenge  estab- 
lished theories  and  attack  prominent 
scientists  with  bitter  criticism. 

•  They  are  quick  to  cite  examples  of 
physicians  and  scientists  of  the  past 
who  were  forced  to  fight  the  rigid  dog- 
ma of  their  day. 

•  They  are  often  inclined  to  use  com- 
plex jargon  and  unusual  phraseology 
to  embellish  their  writing. 

•  Their  records  are  scanty  or  nonexis- 
tent  

•  They  may  use  proven  drugs  or  other 
methods  of  treatment  as  adjuvants  to 
the  unproven  therapy,  and  if  a  favora- 
ble effect  on  cancer  is  shown,  claim 
that  it  is  the  result  of  their  unproven 
remedy. 

•  They  may  have  multiple  unusual 
degrees  such  as  N.D.  (Doctor  of 
Naturopathy),  Ph.N.  (Philosopher  of 
Naturopathy),  or  Ms.D.  (Doctor  of 
Metaphysics).  These  degrees  may 
have  been  received  from  correspond- 
ence schools. 

•  Their  chief  supporters  tend  to  be  pro- 
minent statesmen,  actors,  writers, 
lawyers,  even  members  of  state  or 
national  legislatures  — persons  not 
trained  or  experienced  in  the  natural 
history  of  cancer,  the  care  of  patients 
with  cancer,  or  in  scientific  meth- 
odology. 

—  The  American  Cancer  Society 

Unproven  Methods  of  Cancer 
Management,  1976 


Mrs.  Lasker's  War 

On  December  23.  1971,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  officially  declared  war 
on  cancer  with  the  signing  of  the 
National  Cancer  Act,  pledging  virtually 
unlimited  resources  and  direct  access  to 
the  White  House  to  the  soldier  scientists 
who  were  now  supposed  to  fight  cancer 
with  redoubled  vengeance.  The  war  on 
cancer,  an  aide  said  at  the  time,  was  the 
President's  "Christmas  present  to  the 
nation."  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  mandating  a  cure  for  cancer 
by  1976,  a  present  for  the  country's 
200th  birthday.  The  Senate  refrained 
from  such  legislative  foolishness,  but  in 
many  quarters  there  were  high  hopes 
that  the  mighty  United  States  could  slay 
the  cancer  beast.  The  scientific  com- 
munity knew  better,  but  its  moderate 
words  of  caution  caught  no  one's  imagi- 
nation. 

From  its  inception,  the  war  on  cancer, 
also  once  formally  called  the  "cancer 
crusade,"  was  a  political  venture.  It  was 
conceived  by  New  York  philanthro- 
pist Mary  Lasker  and  the  coterie  of 
scientists  who  advised  her.  and  pro- 
moted on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  Lasker 
forces  and  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
whose  chief  lobbyist  actually  drafted 
much  of  the  legislation.  In  many  ways, 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  were  ripe 
for  a  cancer  crusade.  The  space  program 
was  at  its  pinnacle,  living  proof  that  a 
targeted  attack  on  a  problem  worked, 
and  people  were  asking,  Why,  if  we 
could  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  can't  we 
cure  cancer?  The  question  makes  most 
biologists  shudder.  Getting  to  the  moon 
was  a  matter  of  exploiting  existing  tech- 
nology, whereas  curing  cancer  requires 
fundamental  knowledge  we  do  not  now 
have;  it  was  hard  to  get  that  message 
across.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  message 
with  which  Mrs.  Lasker  had  little  pa- 
tience. Even  without  an  absolute  cure, 
there  were  areas  in  which  there  seemed 
to  be  progress  in  treatment— chemother- 
apy was  one— and  Mrs.  Lasker,  a  woman 
of  great  compassion,  fervently  believed 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  was  not 
doing  enough.  She  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  which 
runs  the  war  on  cancer,  is  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  which  supports 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  biomedical 
research  in  the  United  States.  Back  in 
1971,  before  the  cancer  act  was  passed. 
Congress  spent  a  lot  of  time  fighting 
over  whether  the  cancer  institute  should 
be  taken  out  of  NIH  and  given  indepen- 
dent status.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  favored  cancer  indepen- 
dence. Rep.  Paul  G.  Rogers  (D-Fla.) 


Men  who  allow  the  back  of  the  neck 
as  likely  to  develop  skin  cancer  as  me 


to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  are  three  times 
n  with  shoulder-length  hair. 


thought  the  cancer  institute  should  stay 
within  the  NIH.  In  the  end.  a  com- 
promise was  struck.  The  cancer  institute 
would  stay  within  the  NIH  but  would 
have  independent  status  as  far  as  its 
budget  was  concerned.  And,  if  the  war 
on  cancer  became  tied  up  in  bureaucratic 
red  tape,  the  institute  could  go  straight  to 
the  Oval  Office,  where  the  President 
would  untangle  things.  It  was  a  scheme 
that  satisfied  the  cancer  lobby  but  deeply 
offended  the  rest  of  the  biomedical  com- 
munity. Researchers  in  other  fields 
began  to  feel  like  stepchildren  in  their 
own  house,  and  they  resented  the 
money  and  attention  that  cancer  was  get- 
ting, especially  because  there  was  no 
scientific  reason  at  all  to  think  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  understanding  what 
makes  a  normal  cell  become  malignant. 

It  has  been  five  years  since  the  war  on 
cancer  began.  It  is  fair  to  ask  how  it  is 
going  and,  particularly,  what  we  are  get- 
ting that  we  would  not  have  gotten  any- 
way. There  is  no  easy  way  to  draw  con- 
clusions, but  it  is  clear  that  the  infusion 
of  vast  sums  of  money  into  cancer 
research,  in  basic  areas  such  as  cellular 
genetics  and  virology,  and  in  clinical 
care,  has  generated  prodigious  activity. 
In  1971  the  National  Cancer  Institute's 
budget  was  around  S230  million  (com- 
pared to  other  NIH  institutes,  that  was  a 
large  sum  even  then);  today,  its  budget 
has  soared  to  about  $700  million  a  year. 
That  may  not  seem  like  a  lot  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  for  bi- 
omedical research  it  is  an  unprece- 
dented sum  of  money.  A  lot  of  re- 
searchers who  previously  thought  of 
themselves  as  noncancer  scientists 
decided  that  their  work  on  cells  and 
membranes  and  DNA  suddenly  bore  a 
direct  relation  to  understanding  cancer 
and  began  applying  to  the  NCI  for  sup- 
port. It  is  true  that  almost  all  good 
research  in  basic  biology  has  at  least  po- 
tential relevance  to  cancer,  but  many 
investigators  are  distressed  to  see  their 
colleagues  flocking  to  cancer  research 
as  if  it  were  the  only  work  of  impor- 
tance. As  the  budget  of  the  NCI  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  budgets  of 
other  institutes  — for  example,  those 
studying  allergy,  metabolic  disease,  and 
basic,  not  specifically  disease-oriented. 


"An  effort  to  cure  cancer  at  this  time 
might  be  like  trying  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  without  knowing  Newton's  laws  of 
motion." 

—Sol  Spiegelman,  M.D.,  Columbia 
University,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  on  a  bill  that 
later  became  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971 


science  — have  barely  kept  up  with  infla 
tion. 

As  for  cancer  research  itself,  the  infu 
sion  of  money  has  had  at  least  two  dis 
cernible  effects.  It  has  meant  that  studies 
of  certain  basic  issues,  such  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  viruses  and  human 
cancer,  have  gone  faster  than  they  other- 
wise might.  Investigators,  for  instance, 
have  been  able  to  discover  more  quickly 
when  they  are  on  the  wrong  track,  be 
cause  they  can  put  several  people  to 
work  on  a  given  experiment  and  buy  the 
equipment  and  the  cells  they  need  to 
carry  it  out.  But.  quite  obviously,  money 
has  not  bought  a  cure  for  cancer. 

On  the  clinical  side,  the  availability  of' 
lots  of  money  has  meant  that  the  NCI 
has  been  able  to  devote  more  effort  to 
cancer  diagnosis  and  to  disseminating 
widely  the  information  it  does  have 
about  new  forms  of  treatment.  There 
are,  for  example,  twenty-seven  centers 
in  the  country  at  which  a  total  of  245.000 
women  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  are 
being  screened  for  breast  cancer  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  it  early,  and  there  are  signs 
that  the  screening  program  is  working. 
As  far  as  patient  care  is  concerned,  the 
cancer  institute  has  established  17  com- 
prehensive cancer  centers  throughout 
the  country  and  hopes  to  establish  more 
on  the  theory  that  no  one  should  be 
more  than  an  hour's  drive  away  from 
physicians  whose  full-time  occupation  is 
treating  cancer.  Although  these  so-called 
centers  are  merely  existing  institutions 
now  called  by  a  new  name,  an  infusion 
of  funds  has  enabled  them  to  beef  up 
their  staffs  and  move  toward  establishing 
some  form  of  community  outreach  to 
local  physicians. 

Arguments  over  how  cancer  money 
should  be  spent  are  endless.  Putting 
money  into  diagnosis  and  cancer  centers 
may  help  today's  patients  get  treatment 
that  is  slightly  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  receive,  but  in  the  end  most 
cancer  victims  die  of  their  disease.  One 
can  ask  whether  we  should  continue  to 
appropriate  federal  dollars  when  we 
receive  only  marginal  gains.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  cannot  put  all  the 
money  into  basic  research  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  die  every  year. 

While  the  debate  about  how  the 
money  should  be  spent  goes  on.  the  Ad- 
ministration this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
had  something  new  to  say  about  how 
much  should  be  spent.  When  President 
Ford  sent  his  budget  to  Congress  a  cou- 
ple of  months  ago,  he  asked  that  spend- 
ing for  the  war  on  cancer  be  kept  at  its 
present  level.       —Barbara  J.  Culliton 

Barbara  J.  Culliton  is  a  reporter  on  the  Sews  and  Com- 
ment staff  o/"Science  magazine,  specializing  in  biomedi- 
cal policy  and  research. 
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Itamin  A  and 
he  Forces  That  Be 

When  periodicals  as  various  as  the 
itional  Enquirer,  the  New  York  Times, 
mire,  and  the  health-food  magazine 
rt's  Live  all  carry  reports  on  vitamin  A 
id  cancer  within  a  month  or  so  of  each 
her,  it  would  seem  that  something  must 
j  stirring  the  oft-buried  nutritional  ashes. 

The  something  turns  out  to  be  a  plod- 
ng  ten-year  project  by  a  National  Cancer 
stitute  scientist  with  impeccable  creden- 
K,  Dr.  Umberto  Saffiotti.  While  still  at 
|e  Pritzker  Chicago  Medical  School  in  the 
|id-  1960s,  Dr.  Saffiotti  worked  out  a 
ethod  of  inducing  lung  cancer  in 
iimsters  by  exposing  their  lungs  to  fine 
ist  particles  coated  with  one  of  the  lead- 
g  carcinogenic  suspects  in  cigarette 
noke,  benzopyrene.  In  1967,  at  the 
inth  International  Cancer  Conference  in 
okyo,  Saffiotti  reported  that  huge  doses 
'  vitamin  A  could  prevent  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  hamster  lung  tumors  and 
>uld  reverse  cancerous  changes  in 
imster  lung  cells  already  transformed  by 
jnzopyrene. 

That  was  enough  for  Harald  J.  Taub, 
utrition  columnist  for  Let's  Live  and  a 
lan  with  a  cigarette  habit  of  forty  years, 
very  day  of  his  life  Taub  doses  himself 
ith  the  fish-liver-oil  equivalent  of  50,000 
nits  of  vitamin  A,  ten  times  the  officially 
icommended  adequate  intake.  He's 
guring,  he  says,  to  give  himself  the  best 
lot  at  surviving  that  pack  of  coffin  nails 
e's  inhaling  daily. 

Meanwhile,  a  very  cautiously  worded 
:ory  in  the  Times  of  March  4,  1976,  re- 
orted  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
as  planning  a  study  in  which  people  with 
high  risk  of  developing  various  cancers 
'ould  take  a  synthetic  relative  of  vitamin 
i,  one  of  several  variations  of  retinoic 
:id.  The  story  quoted  Dr.  Michael  Sporn, 
junior  associate  of  Dr.  Saffiotti's,  saying 
lat  animal  tests  indicated  that  retinoic 
cid  (specifically,  the  13-cis  isomer)  could 
e  taken  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
ave  anticancer  activity  but  without  pro- 
ucing  the  liver,  skin,  and  eye  damage 
lat  normally  occurs  with  high  dosage  of 
le  standard  form  of  the  vitamin,  the  A 
almitate. 

The  timing  of  the  Sporn  revelation  was 
urious.  It  came  while  the  April  issue  of 
Esquire  was  still  on  the  presses.  In  that 
»sue  a  very  angry  Patrick  M.  McGrady, 
r.,  son  of  the  now  retired  American 
'ancer  Society  science  editor,  flays  the 
iCS,  the  American  cancer  establishment 
l  general,  and  the  bureaucracies  of  the 
'"ood  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Jational  Cancer  Institute  for  resisting 


more  imaginative  use  of  radiation  and 
newer  anticancer  drugs.  McGrady's  ire 
originates  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  results 
he  found  being  achieved  in  terminal 
cancer  cases  at  a  modest-sized  clinic- 
hospital  in  Bonn,  West  Germany,  the 
Janker  Radiation  Clinic.  There,  well-ac- 
credited physicians  are  using  large  doses 
of  cytotoxic  drugs,  judicious  quanta  of 
radiation,  and  a  specially  formulated 
emulsion  of  vitamin  A.  McGrady  makes 
clear  that,  far  from  being  a  quack  cancer 
mill,  the  Janker  Clinic  is  simply  oriented 
toward  giving  dying  cancer  patients  their 
best  chance  of  survival. 

I  don't  know  either  Taub  or  McGrady, 
but  it  seems  to  me  they  have  a  point. 
When  I  called  Dr.  Saffiotti  in  Bethesda,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  work  on  vitamin  A 
originated  with  studies  in  the  1930s  in 
Cambridge,  England.  This  research  had 
shown  that  the  vitamin  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  differentiation  of  the  basal 
epithelial  cell.  As  mammals,  we  derive  our 
outer  envelope,  our  skin,  plus  the  lining 
of  our  mouth,  throat,  lungs,  stomach, 
intestines  and  sexual  and  urinary  plumb- 
ing, from  the  same  embryonic  tissue. 
These  basal  cells  become  either 
squamous,  for  skin  (flat  and  capable  of 
making  waxy  keratin),  or  they  become  col- 
umnar, for  our  interior  (elongated  and 
capable  of  secreting  mucus).  A  majority  of 
the  worst  lung  cancers  come  about  when 
basal  cells  in  the  bronchi  fail  to  mature 
into  mucus-making  columnar  cells  and, 
instead,  run  wild  as  squamous  units. 

While  ruminating  on  these  biochemical 
niceties,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
recently  written  something  about  vitamin 
A  in  my  book  The  Patchwork  Mouse,  so  I 
looked  it  up.  Sure  enough,  a  Danish 
pathologist  had  been  awarded  a  belated 
Nobel  Prize  in  1926  for  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  stomach  cancers  in  rats.  Un- 
happily, his  delayed  Nobel  came  after  his 
explanation  had  already  been  negated  in 
the  early  1920s  by  Japanese  scientists  who 
had  shown  that  gastric  tumors  in  rats,  con- 
trary to  the  Nobel  laureate's  assertions, 
could  be  produced  by  depriving  the  ani- 
mals of  vitamin  A. 

So  much  for  history.  Here  we  are  half  a 
century  later  losing  more  than  75,000  bat- 
tles with  lung  cancer  annually,  with  14,000 
deaths  from  stomach  cancer,  50,000  from 
colon  and  rectal  cancers,  and  9,000  from 
bladder  cancer.  I  asked  Dr.  Saffiotti  how 
much  NCI  is  now  spending  on  the  vitamin 
A-retinoic  acid  project.  He  replied  thai  the 
total  is  around  $1  million.  That's  about 
one-fiftieth  of  what's  being  spent  on  the 
now  fashionable  immunologic  approaches 
to  cancer.  Why,  if  Mr.  Taub  is  evidently 
surviving  on  his  fish-liver  oil  without  any 
toxicity  worth  mentioning,  and  why,  if 
massive  doses  of  A  are  being  used  in 
treatment  in  Bonn,  and  why,  if  every 
smoker  in  the  U.S.  winces  every  time  he 


coughs,  why  doesn't  our  billion-dollar 
conquest-of-cancer  program  get  a  little 
more  responsive  to  what  the  taxpayers 
want?  I  can't  answer  the  question,  but  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion.  The  doctors  and 
scientists  on  our  payroll  just  don't  trust  us. 
As  long  as  cancer  treatment  involves  giant 
radiation  machines,  toxic  drugs  that  re- 
quire not  only  a  prescription  but  a  highly 
trained  medical  team  to  administer,  or  the 
expert  manipulation  of  a  scalpel,  we  can't 
meddle  in  it.  We  must  do  as  we  are  told. 
But,  dear  God,  vitamin  A  and  fish-liver  oil 
are  available  cheap  for  the  asking  at  your 
pharmacy  or  health-food  store.  Suppose 
the  population  started  taking  vitamin  A  by 
the  ton  the  way  it  took  to  vitamin  C  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago.  That's  the  way  the  cancer 
people  think.  Maybe  they're  right  and 
maybe  they're  wrong;  it's  true  that 
vitamin  A  may  be  toxic  in  large  dosages. 
Regardless,  as  a  hooked  smoker  myself,  I 
don't  think  a  million  bucks  is  enough. 

—Joseph  Hixson 

Joseph  Hixson  is  the  author  q/The  Patchwork  Mouse: 
Politics  and  Intrigue  in  the  Campaign  to  Conquer 

Cancer  (Anchor  PresslDoubleday). 

The  Long  Goodbye 

The  malignancy  of  cancer  cannot  be 
appreciated  unless  it  is  lived  or  observed 
firsthand.  A  friend  of  mine  calls  the  afflic- 
tion God's  custard  pie.  This  description 
refers  to  the  insult  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
disease.  Cancer  must  be  a  divine  prank,  a 
cosmic  joke  the  Almighty  forgot  to  call  off. 
What  else  explains  the  intractability  of  the 
condition? 

Etiology  aside,  cancer  will  eventually 
hit  the  majority  of  American  families.  It 
comes  by  surprise,  lingers  longer  than 
-wished,  and  usually  leaves  you  for  dead. 
Always  expect  the  worst.  You  will  never 
be  disappointed.  If  cancer  happens  to 
spare  you  — like  the  concentration-camp 
guard  who  inadvertently  fails  to  finish  off 
everyone  in  the  ditch— all  the  better.  But 
don't  count  on  it.  Count  on  pain,  misery, 
and  sickness  unto  death. 

Cancer's  special  terror  is  the  waiting. 
You  feel  a  lump,  cough  some  blood,  or 
perhaps  your  doctor  spots  a  shadow  on 
your  X  ray.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  the 
end?  You  can't  help  but  wonder  and  be 
afraid.  Until  the  pathologist  puts  part  of 
you  under  a  microscope,  you  live  in  fear 
for  your  life.  John  Wayne  provides  little 
consolation.  If  the  news  is  bad,  the  fear 
turns  into  horror.  The  doctors  offer  a 
choice  of  weapons  — knife,  fire,  poi- 
son. The  guerrilla  tactics  of  the  wayward 
cells  demand  that  you  may  be  cut  by  a 
scalpel,  burned  by  irradiation,  convulsed 
by  drugs— destroyed  in  order  to  be  saved. 

Still  you  wait.  Your  physician  has  no 
idea  whether  all  the  cancer  has  been  ex- 
punged. Recurrence  is  the  likely 
possibility.  You  watch  in  dread  for  a  new 


invasion.  Malignancy  wins  your  heart  and 
mind.  Cancer  kills  not  once  but  a  thou- 
sand times. 

You  read  articles  about  cancer,  scan 
newspapers  for  announcement  of  a  cure. 
You  learn  that  medicine  hasn't  settled  on 
the  best  modality  for  specific  types  of  tu- 
mors. Meanwhile,  you  find  a  surgeon,  a 
radiologist,  and  a  chemotherapist  fighting 
to  treat  you.  The  agony  of  this  decision  at 
least  allows  a  choice  of  side  effects.  You 
get  to  pick  a  lesser  evil. 

The  hospital  options  are  limited.  In 
1929  the  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
declared:  "We  have  been  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  treatment  of  many  major 
forms  of  cancer  can  no  longer  be  wisely 
entrusted  to  the  unattached  general  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  or  to  the  general  hospital 
as  ordinarily  equipped."  In  1974  Benno 
Schmidt,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel,  remarked:  "If  I  had  cancer, 
I  would  get  to  a  medical  center  that  spe- 
cializes in  that  kind  of  cancer.'*  So  would 
you  if  there  were  more  than  a  handful  of 
hospitals  in  the  country  intimately  familiar 
with  the  disease.  Cancer,  it  turns  out,  is 
not  a  popular  specialty.  There  is  no  cancer 
field  in  the  medical-school  curriculum. 
Ambitious  doctors  don't  make  reputa- 
tions by  burying  most  of  their  patients. 
Nonspecialists.  who  comprise  the  majority 
of  practitioners,  are  famous  for  reaching 
for  their  referral  pads.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  estimates  that  more  than 
100,000  cancer  victims  will  die  this  year 
who  might  have  been  cured  by  earlier  di- 
agnoses and  better  treatment.  Yet  the 
ACS  defines  "cure"  as  simply  being 
symptom-free  after  five  years,  as  if  cells 
complied  with  a  statute  of  limitations. 

My  mother  had  lung  cancer.  Thirty 
years  of  smoking  two  packs  a  day  created 
an  inoperable  three-centimeter  tumor. 
She  was  fifty-four  years  old.  A  month  of 
palliative  radiation  provided  a  two-month 
reprieve  from  suffering.  After  two  more 
months  she  succumbed,  in  an  irrational 
state,  strapped  to  her  hospital  bed,  crying 
to  go  home.  Mother  was  aware  of  her  fate, 
although  she  pretended  the  irradiation 
caught  the  tumor.  I  didn't  tell  her 
different.  Her  wasting  body  carried  the 
message. 

Despite  the  slow,  agonizing  course  of 
this  pestilence,  let  me  not  sell  it  complete- 
ly short.  Cancer  can  sweeten  death  by  giv- 
ing its  victim  and  family  survivors  time  to 
see  it  coming,  time  to  love  each  other  in  a 
new  way,  time  to  reconcile  old  misunder- 
standings—time. A  sudden  stroke  or  heart 
attack  prevents  saying  farewell.  Cancer 
costs  dearly  in  anguish  and  treasure  but  al- 
lows for  a  long  goodbye.  I  hope  mother 
thought  it  was  worth  the  trouble.  I  did. 
.There  was  time  to  wipe  the  pie  from  her 
face  —Philip  Nobile 

Philip  Nobile  is  the  author  of  King  Cancer  (Sheed  & 
Ward),  which  is  dedicated  to  his  mother.  Margaret. 


Glossary  of  Terms 


THE  FOUR  TYPES  OF  CANCER: 
Carcinoma:  a  solid  malignant  tumor  originating  from  epithelial  tissues,  such  as 
skin,  the  mucous  membranes  of  glands,  nerves,  breasts,  the  lining] 
of  respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  urinary,  and  genital  tracts:  80  to  9(j 
percent  of  all  cancers  are  carcinomas. 
Sarcoma:  a  solid  malignant  tumor  growing  from  connective  tissues,  cartilage| 
bone,  muscle,  fat,  often  highly  malignant  but  accounting  for  onl 
about  2  percent  of  all  human  cancers. 
Leukemia:  cancer  of  the  organs  that  form  the  blood,  such  as  the  lymph  glands] 
and  bone  marrow,  causing  an  overproduction  of  immature  whita 
blood  cells  (leukocytes):  accounts  for  about  4  percent  of  all  can 
cers:  occurs  in  two  forms— acute  (very  severe,  most  common  it 
childhood),  and  chronic  (less  painful,  an  adult  disease  primarily). 

Lymphoma:  similar  to  leukemia,  results  from  an  abnormal  production  of  im 
mature  lymphocytes  (a  type  of  leukocyte)  by  the  spleen  and  lympl 
nodes:  accounts  for  about  5  percent  of  all  cancers,  notably  Hodgkin'; 
disease. 


Antigen: 

Benzopyrene: 
Clinical: 


Epidemiology: 

Epithelial: 
Etiology: 
Melanoma: 

--Mesothelioma: 
Mucosa: 
Neoplasm: 

Oncogenic: 
Oncology: 
Regression: 
Remission: 
Selective: 

Toxic: 
Tumor: 


a  substance,  foreign  to  an  animal's  system,  which  stimulates  an  im 
mune  response. 

the  major  chemical  carcinogen  in  cigarette  smoke, 
refers  to  the  use  of  human  subjects  for  treatment  or  experiments 
tion.  rather  than  animals  {in  vivo)  or  tissue  culture  (in  vitro);  the  las 
two  are  designated  by  the  term  experimental. 
in  cancer,  the  statistical  study  of  cancer  incidence,  mortality,  relation 
ships  between  population  groups  and  different  cancers, 
(see  Carcinoma) 

the  assignment  of  a  cause  or  origin;  the  study  thereof. 

a  malignant  tumor  of  the  skin,  often  arising  from  a  mole:  the  fata^ 

form  of  skin  cancer. 

cancer  of  the  stomach  cavity  lining. 

a  mucous  membrane. 

a  malignant  tumor;  a  synonym  for  cancer;  technically,  a  relatively  au- 
tonomous growth  of  tissue, 
capable  of  initiating  the  formation  of  a  tumor, 
the  study  of  tumors. 

the  decrease  or  disappearance  of  a  tumor. 

the  decrease  or  disappearance  of  all  evidence  of  disease. 

in  chemotherapy,  refers  to  a  drug  that  can  distinguish  cancer  cells 

from  normal  cells;  used  interchangeably  with  specific  and  sensitive. 

in  chemotherapy,  causing  side  effects. 

a  mass  of  abnormal  tissue  arising  from  preexisting  cells,  serving  nc 
known  purpose  and  growing  independently  of  surrounding  tissue 
Most  tumors  must  contain  more  than  1  billion  cells  in  order  to  bt 
discernible.  Benign  tumors  are  slow-growing,  resemble  norma 
adult  cells,  and  cause  damage  only  when  they  interfere  mechan- 
ically with  an  organ.  Malignant  tumors  are  fast-growing,  resembk 
embryonic  cells,  and  kill  by  cachexia  (the  generalized  emaciatior 
and  ill  health  of  the  host).  That  is,  they  do  not  produce  toxins  oi 
kill  the  host  directly,  but  take  a  priority  on  the  nutrients  in  the 
body,  ultimately  causing  infections,  hemorrhages,  blood  clots 
organ  failures,  et  cetera. 


American  cancerophobia  ...  is  a  disease  as  serious  to  society  as  cancer  is  to  the 
individual  — and  morally  more  de\  astating.  For  this  state  of  affairs,  many  are  to 
blame.  .  .  .  Among  the  guilty  are  the  media.  Because  of  our  society's  disease,  any 
news  about  cancer,  no  matter  how  trivial,  is  ipso  facto  sensational.  Whether  it  is 
the  latest  tentative  suggestion  that  some  agent  or  condition  is  oncogenic,  or  the 
most  recent  molecular  definition  of  the  cancer  cell's  wall,  the  media  treat  the 
tentative  indictment  as  if  it  were  an  actual  catastrophe,  and  the  minor  laboratory 
discovery  is  heralded  as  another  "breakthrough"  in  our  "war"  against  cancer.  So 
the  \  icious  circle  spirals  upward  and  outward:  cancerophobia  elicits  sensationalist 
reporting,  which  in  turn  fosters  the  demonology  of  cancer. 

—  Editorial  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
December  18.  1975.  signed  by  F.J.  Ingelhnger.  M.D..  editor 


CAIRO  OBSERVED 


THE  traffic  going  round  Liberation 
Square  in  the  center  of  Cairo  used  to 
be  described  as  the  circles  of  hell;  and 
it's  not  that  it's  no  longer  scary  but 
:hat  they've  built  a  great  circular  walkway  for 
pedestrians  up  above,  where  everybody  afoot 
strides  freely  along.  As  in  any  metropolis  when 
:he  traffic  is  somehow  surmounted  for  the  mo- 
ment, it's  an  exuberant  sensation  being  up  there 
— seven-league  boots  and  so  on.  To  climb,  any- 
way, is  a  triumph  of  Islam.  The  muezzin  mounts 
ligh  in  his  minaret  to  call  the  faithful  to  pray- 
;r,  while  the  Christian  sexton  stands  down  be- 
bw  his  church  steeple,  tugging  a  rope  to  ring 
the  churchbell.  Of  old  Egypt,  too:  for  the  first 
minaret  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Cairo,  and 
it  was  Cheops  who  in  the  twenty-ninth  century 
B.C.  conceived  of  his  pyramid,  not  as  a  huge 
deadweight  gravestone,  but  (changing  in  mid- 
plan  I  as  a  monument  far  up  into  which  his 
architects  climbed  to  construct  a  lofty  burial 
chamber  above  the  ground. 

Cars  seem  to  have  just  been  invented  here, 
mostly  the  so-called  Nasser  cars,  a  modified 
Fiat  manufactured  in  Egypt.  A  tattoo  of  horns, 
silvery  or  peevish,  "the  music  of  Cairo,"  fills 
the  air  around  the  clock,  like  10,000  wed- 
dings, 10,000  bridegrooms.  Really  the  cars 
as  well  as  the  drivers  are  talking,  and  un- 
derneath all  the  emotional  clamor  are  the  oth- 
er spirits  of  Africa's  largest  city:  the  roost- 
ers and  goats  people  keep  on  their  roofs,  the 
painted  tea  carts,  the  roast-yam,  roast-corn, 
sugar-cane  vendors,  the  jingling  horse  wagons 
heaped  up  with  olives,  cabbages,  oranges,  leeks, 
or  fuel  oil,  building  stone — a  glazier's  wagon 
thrusting  through  a  medieval  dirt  alley,  mile 


upon  mile  of  mud-brick  houses  baked  from  the 
hot  silt  of  the  Nile.  A  million  babies  a  year  are 
born  in  Egypt;  and  Cairo,  like  Mexico  City  or 
Jakarta  or  comparable  cities,  is  jammed  with 
youngsters.  A  few  street  dogs  do  stagger  about, 
trying  to  live  on  the  juices  the  garbage-pickers 
can't  salvage,  but  in  three  weeks  of  walking  I 
saw  not  much  hunger.  The  government  sub- 
sidizes by  three-fourths  the  price  of  wheat,  so 
that  a  filling  flat  breakfast  loaf  costs  only  the 
equivalent  of  about  a  penny,  a  bowl  of  beans 
another  penny,  and  a  little  serving  of  tomatoes 
and  onions  to  go  with  them  another  penny  or 
two. 

I  was  there  during  Courban  Bairam,  which 
is  the  annual  occasion  for  pilgrimages  and  the 
sacred  holiday  when  Moslems  recapitulate  the 
commitment  to  God  that  Abraham,  "the  first 
Moslem,"  made  by  sacrificing  a  sheep,  after  first 
having  offered  his  son.  Paddle-tailed  sheep  were 
tied  up  all  over  town;  and  citified  men  in  blue 
suits  and  sun-whipped  Bedouin  in  brown  gala- 
bias  were  carrying  these  home  on  their  shoul- 
ders for  the  ceremony,  as  we  lug  a  Christmas 
tree.  Some  of  the  streets  were  lighted  decora- 
tively.  Indeed,  any  time  meat  is  on  sale  in  Cairo 
there  is  a  certain  excitement.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  land  for  livestock  it's  sold  only  two 
days  a  week. 

Ramadan,  a  fast-feast,  though  a  lesser  reli- 
gious event,  has  a  seesaw  or  frenzied  edge,  peo- 
ple sitting  with  a  tumbler  of  orange  juice,  wait- 
ing for  the  cannon  to  boom  over  Cairo  marking 
sunset,  when  they  can  quench  their  thirst.  The 
fasting  begins  at  dawn  when  one  can  distin- 
guish a  black  from  a  white  thread;  and  it's  a 
month  for  parties,  making  the  night  day.  The 
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meals  served  then  are  the  best  of  the  year,  a 
fast  being  a  marvelous  condiment.  A  good  many 
offices  close  early  (official  Cairo  goes  home  at 
2:00  p.m.  anyhow),  so  that  everybody  can  catch 
up  on  his  sleep  and,  as  much  as  possible,  es- 
cape from  the  irritable,  hungry  hours.  The 
neighborhood  fire-eater  promenades  down  the 
street,  along  with  a  character  balancing  three 
chairs  on  his  nose. 

But  Courban  Bairam  broadcasts  a  steadier 
din:  the  kids  in  new  clothes  with  toy  drums, 
cherry  bombs,  who  ride  the  street  swing  that  a 
dusty  fat  donkey  hauls  around,  stopping  at 
each  market  square  where  there  is  a  piaster  to 
be  made,  eating  carrot  tops  in  the  interlude. 
There's  a  merry-go-round  that  a  stick-boned 
man  revolves  by  leaning  his  shoulder  into  a 
leather  sling,  while  beating  a  pair  of  cymbals 
also.  His  old  father,  with  an  eye  disease  that 
means  he  can't  blink,  keeps  the  kids  in  line 
with  a  little  stick.  The  donkey  is  beaten  on  the 
same  muscles  it  pulls  with,  but  is  thriving,  ap- 
parently. One  proud  man  leads  the  big  dog-f 
tailed  sheep  he  has  bought  to  the  bank  of  the 
Nile  to  wash  it,  washing  his  knife  and  butcher- 
ing boots  too.  In  the  poorer  quarters  the  meat 
sold  is  all  legs  and  heads,  of  assorted  lengths 
— both  goat  and  cow.  The  butcher  stews  them 
in  a  black  tub  until  he  can  scrape  the  hair  oft, 
then  simmers  them  till  a  customer  comes.  Deal- 
ing with  the  heads,  he  cuts  an  animal's  gums 
loose  from  its  skull,  and,  putting  his  mouth  to 
the  goat's  or  cow's  mouth,  blows  very  hard,  till 
the  cheeks  balloon  free  of  the  bone,  then  lets 
it  quietly  float  and  cook. 

I  sat  with  one  such  fellow  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  next  to  a  half-dozen  vegetable  stalls,  a 
live-goat  market,  a  merry-go-round,  a  peddler's 
cart  of  spaghetti  and  rice,  and  another  of  sweet- 
meats, yogurt,  and  cakes.  We  were  in  an  open 
square  in  Bulaq,  a  district  of  Cairo  which  likes 
to  claim  it's  so  tough  it  has  been  the  flashpoint 
of  revolution  in  Egypt.  The  elders  leave  sev- 
eral barbells  outside  on  stools  so  the  local 
young  hardies  can  perform  a  few  hefts  each 
time  they  walk  by.  Two  of  the  butcher's  daugh- 
ters were  with  us,  just  as  girls  will  hang  about 
their  father's  store  anywhere,  with  some  friends 
of  theirs,  around  fourteen  years  old.  We  sat  on 
crates,  the  sun  was  hot,  and  rancid  garbage  was 
heaped  up  nearby,  and  yet  it  seemed  both  nat- 
ural and  civilized  to  be  sitting  there,  as  though 
we  were  indoors.  Talking  to  him,  watching  him 
work — a  pleasant,  bustly,  middle-class  sort  of 
man — I  kept  thinking  that,  transposed  to  my 
own  country,  instead  of  selling  cow  shins  and 
cheeks  from  a  boiling  cauldron  set  in  a  slum 
square,  he  might  be  managing  a  power  substa- 
tion for  Con  Edison  or  a  small  branch  of  a 
bank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty  wasn't  so 


d  that  anybody  was  hanging  around  to  beg  a 
>  of  the  bloody  broth,  which,  when  he'd  fin- 
led,  he  emptied  onto  the  ground. 
A  woman  was  beating  her  rugs  overhead, 
id  all  over  town,  reverberating  by  loudspeak- 
the  imams  were  beaming  prayers  from  the 
id-colored  mosques  to  worshippers  crouched 
the  street — mosques  fort-walled  among  the 
w  buildings.  In  counterpoint,  a  whole  fleet  of 
rs  was  wheeling  about  Cairo  blaring  a  code 
toots  that  identified  them  as  for  one  or  an- 
her  of  the  soccer  teams  playing  in  the  sta- 
um. 

A  view  from  the  minaret 


airo  IS  A  walker's  CITY,  the  two  es- 
sential conditions  for  walking  being 
well  satisfied:  that  you  can  drink  the 
water,  and  that  no  one  in  any  neigh- 
>rhood,  although  you  may  have  what  amounts 
a  year's  worth  of  wages  in  your  pocket,  is 
)ing  to  knock  you  over  the  head.  "What 
oesn't  kill  you  will  fatten  you,"  the  saying 
)es.  The  wheat  beer  is  mild,  the  Nile  has  zig- 
g-masted  feluccas  on  it,  and  white  ibises  and 
ack  kites  sailing  overhead.  The  boxy,  yellow- 
ld-red,  antique  trolley  cars  roll  you  about  for 
fare  of  a  couple  of  cents,  ending  up  eventual- 
in  the  desert  sand,  unless  you  drop  off  in  the 
eantime  and  stroll.  A  pinkish  young  water 
jffalo  is  going  to  market — veal  here  is  buf- 
ilo  veal.  A  taxicab  passes  by  with  a  glass  chan- 
cier mounted  on  the  roof  and  a  dead  mon- 
Dose  lying  on  the  back  shelf.  The  hearses  have 
ght  wooden  angels  painted  silver  poised  up 
i  top. 

It's  a  magnificent  city  as  seen  from  the  min- 
uet of  the  Ibn  Tulun  Mosque.  Below,  a  grown 
jffalo  has  got  loose  in  the  street,  and  meets  an 
alivious  camel  loaded  with  cauliflower.  The 
:w  high  buildings  are  isolated  from  each  oth- 
•  and  airy  and  personable,  and  the  earthen 
)lors  of  the  rest  of  the  structures  lend  an  aura 
f  age  or  dignity  to  the  nondescript  sections, 
tost  sections  are  nondescript,  in  the  sense  that 
list  blows  and  the  houses  are  constantly  being 
ibuilt  or  in  need  of  repair.  The  people  swarm 
-always  the  children,  Cairo's  triumph  and 
ain.  Pushing  toward  a  population  of  8  mil- 
Dn,  many  of  them  rubes  from  the  delta,  oth- 
"s  refugees  from  the  blitzed  Suez  region,  this 

a  city  in  which  people  don't  yet  know  where 
ley  are  or  whether  their  lives  are  going  to  be 
>ng  or  short.  The  poor  have  been  inundated  by 
lore  poor,  and  so  the  majesty  of  the  place  sim- 
[y  consists  of  the  heat  and  piled-up  colors  of 
)  much  concentrated  life,  and,  by  implication, 
1  around,  the  loud,  ringing  ages  of  Egypt. 
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Strange,  narrow,  tall,  yellow-washed,  arabesque 
tenements,  with  pigeons  whirling  above  the 
dovecotes,  and  the  battlemented,  brown  towers 
of  a  half-ruined  mosque  looming  higher  still. 
There  is  a  mosque  for  every  four  buses  in  Cairo, 
and  1,300  years  of  hovels  have  been  piled  atop 
former  hovels. 

In  the  morning,  a  splat  of  rain  and,  briefly, 
a  rainbow  over  the  river.  You  wake  to  the  jingle 
of  harnesses.  Turn  a  block  or  two  almost  any- 
where and  it's  the  fifteenth  century — a  close 
alleyway  with  leaning  balconies,  where  the 
women  let  down  a  basket  to  shop.  A  man  runs 
alongside  his  mare  with  a  hand  on  her  hip,  a 
cartload  of  dried  fish  rattling  behind,  a  mound 
of  bananas  coming  his  way,  and  another  wagon 
loaded  with  chickens  in  crates,  with  turkeys 
tied  individually  by  the  feet  on  top — a  boy  and 
a  hare-footed  dog  dodging  past.  A  restaurateur 
has  set  up  a  bench  at  one  side  of  the  street  and 
is  serving  buffalo  liver  with  bran.  Even  camel 
is  eaten,  though  it's  full  of  water,  by  the  hun- 
gry. Egyptians  like  to  nibble  when  they  can  af- 
ford to.  Another  peddler  is  offering  chick-peas 
in  paper  cones,  and  lupine,  pumpkin,  water- 
melon, and  sunflower  seeds  nicely  toasted. 

There  is  a  specificity  to  life  in  Islam  that 
Christianity  in  different  form  used  to  have  too. 
The  month  begins,  not  mathematically,  but 
when  two  "reliable  observers,"  now  in  Arabia 
but  formerly  in  every  area,  can  testify  that  they 
have  seen  the  sliver  of  the  new  moon.  And  when 
the  believer  with  a  prayer  callous  on  his  fore- 
head prostrates  himself  toward  Mecca  five  times 
a  day,  he  actually  faces  in  that  direction,  al- 
though most  of  the  rest  of  us  would  not  be  able 
to  tell  east  from  north  nowadays. 

Calcutta  is  the  bugaboo  my  expatriate  friends 
mentioned  repeatedly — affectionate  Arabists  and 
Egyptologists,  twenty-year  veterans  of  Cairo's 
emergencies,  who  want  the  best  for  the  country 
and  hope  to  see  it  tip  into  equilibrium.  The 
problem  is  that  in  the  next  quarter-century  the 
population  of  Egypt  will  grow  to  something 
like  70  (from  39)  million,  with  only  an  orig- 
inal skinny  stripe  of  6  million  tillable  acres 
along  the  Nile,  desert  everywhere  else.  Thanks 
to  the  dam  at  Aswan,  a  million-and-a-half  more 
acres  have  been  refurbished  from  the  old  flood- 
plain  by  a  laborious  procedure  of  drainage  or 
irrigation  and  rice-planting  to  remove  the  salts. 
Perhaps  another  2  million  can  be  reclaimed. 
Unfortunately  most  of  this  new  land  is  marginal 
and  eats  up  fertilizer,  whereas  some  of  the  his- 
toric breadbasket  of  Egypt  is  being  converted 
to  urban  sprawl — a  projected  loss  of  20,000  to 
60,000  acres  a  year,  I  was  told.  Nile  wheat  had 
been  Egypt's  bounty  until  the  British  admin- 
istrators switched  much  of  her  wheat  land  to 
cotton  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  support 


England's  textile  mills,  a  priority  Egypt  has  i 
tained  because  she  now  needs  the  foreign 
change.  Though  the  limited  strip  of  black  lai 
irrigated  by  the  river  is  extraordinarily  prodi 
tive — an  average  of  3,515  pounds  of  food  grai 
per  acre  sown — the  nation's  industry  must  . 
multiplied  tenfold  to  buy  enough  food  to  fe< 
all  the  people  who  will  live  here  in  twenty-fi 
years.  Egypt's  foreign  policy  is  partly  predicj 
ed  upon  providing  the  urban  poor  with  hu 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  "soft"-loan 
American  grain;  and  the  cotton,  flax,  fresh  fn 
and  flowers  and  onions  and  garlic  which  s 
exports  are  also  buying  time. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  the  chief  hard-mon* 
earner,  apart  from  cotton,  oil  the  second  (ai 
will  supplant  it ) ,  then  tourism,  which  can't  he 
but  expand  if  peace  prevails.  Dredging  the  c 
nal  for  bigger  tankers  may  raise  revenues  1 
$600  million  a  year,  and  Egypt's  own  oil  pr 
duction  should  reach  81  billion  a  day  by  198 
three-fourths  of  it  to  be  shipped  abroad.  A 
war  Sadat  is  described  as  a  petit  bourgeois  1 
the  radical  Arabs,  an  appellation  that  som 
times  seems  fair  when  one  trudges  throu£ 
Cairo's  traffic  congestion — the  private  cars  b 
longing  to  people  who  buried  their  money  i 
the  Nasser  era,  when  the  government  wou 
have  seized  it,  and  have  now  dug  it  up.  One  < 
the  amazing,  even  "jolly,"  sights  to  a  tourist  i 
the  city  for  the  first  time  is  the  incredible  serin 
mage  at  every  bus  stop,  morning  and  afternoo 
— the  struggle  to  get  on.  During  the  worst  coil 
pie  of  hours  only  young  men  in  their  prim 
make  it  at  all,  and  then  only  by  sprinting  alon$ 
side  the  bus  for  a  block  before  it  reaches  th| 
stop  and  vaulting  against  the  jam  of  peopl 
already  stuffed  in  the  open  door.  They  ri4 
crabbed  on  the  back  bumper  or  half  in,  half  oi 
of  the  windows;  and  the  women,  the  older  pe( 
pie,  sit  on  the  curbstone  into  the  evening  hour! 
It  is  their  expressions,  as  one  sees  them  cor 
demned  to  sit  there  while  their  children  an 
chores  wait  for  them  at  home,  that  give  a  sa 
cast  to  Cairo. 

Laborers,  shop  clerks  earn  perhaps  $20 
month:  Ph.D.s,  cabdrivers,  $30;  engineers,  fu 
professors,  $75.  The  government  bureaucrat 
whom  one  meets  feel  it  necessary  to  save  infc 
their  thirties  before  they  have  accumulate 
enough  money  to  get  married.  The  reason — am 
part  of  the  impetus  that  produced  Sadat's  Opei 
Door  policy  toward  the  West — is  of  course  tha 
there  are  far  too  few  jobs  for  the  numbers  o 
people.  Three  helpers  wait  on  you  in  a  store 
where  one  would  be  plenty;  three  or  four  goi 
ernment  workers,  guaranteed  jobs  if  they  ar 
university  graduates,  occupy  empty  desks  i 
every  cubicle  in  the  Mogamma.  the  huge  cec 
tral  office  building  downtown. 
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It  Takes  More  Than  Magic 
To  Eliminate  Pollution... 


It  takes  more  than  technology,  too.  It  takes 
money— a  great  deal  of  it— to  control  air 
and  water  pollution,  make  it  safer  for 
employees  to  do  their  jobs,  improve  the 
quality  and  safety  of  products  and,  at  the 
same  time,  conserve  our  nation's  energy. 

Since  1970,  we  at  Allied  Chemical  have 
spent  $125  million  on  environmental 
hardware  alone.  Nearly  500  Allied  Chemical 
employees  now  work  to  upgrade  safety, 
health  and  environmental  conditions  at  our 
150  plant  locations.  Over  the  next  three 
years  we  will  commit  about  $140  million, 
12  percent  of  our  capital  spending,  to 
environmental  betterment.  It's  a  big  job 
and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
But  our  purpose  and  policy  are  to  do  the 
right  thing.  We  are  not  alone  in  this.  A 
survey  of  130  chemical  companies 
shows  they  will  spend  $2.4  billion  between 
1975  and  1977  to  protect  our  country's 
environment. 

Where  do  we  and  other  companies  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  this  work?  We  rely  on 
profits.  With  adequate  profits  we  can 
finance  our  environmental  improvement 
projects.  We  can  expand  our  businesses 
and  create  more  jobs.  We  can  pay  a  fair 


dividend  to  stockholders.  And  we  can  pay 
millions  in  taxes  that  help  support  all 
kinds  of  governmental  programs.  Without 
adequate  profits,  we  can  do  none  of  these 
things. 

In  a  period  when  profits  are  more 
necessary  than  ever,  they  are  far  from 
adequate.  A  recent  survey  showed 
Americans  think  the  average  manufacturing 
corporation  makes  more  than  30  cents 
profit  on  every  sales  dollar.  In  fact,  the 
average  in  1 974  was  about  5  cents. 

Business  can  and  will  do  the  environmental 
job  expected  of  it.  But  it's  going  to  take 
more  profits— not  magic— to  do  the  job. 


Allied . 
Chemical 

Where  Profits  Are  For  People 


If  you'd  like  to  learn  more  about  Allied  Chemical  and  how 
we're  putting  profits  to  work,  please  write  to  P.O.  Box  2245R, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey  07960. 
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t's  said  that  both  Sadat  and  Nasser, 
because  of  their  rashness,  "divided"  and 
'united"  the  Arabs.  Nasser  inspired  the 
radicals,  who  in  Lebanon  still  act  in  his 
name,  but  Sadat  brought  around  the  then-leery 
oil  monarchs  and  sheiks  to  an  alliance  with 
Egypt  which  finally  made  possible  not  only  his 
own  quasivictory  in  the  October  war  but  gave 
the  royalists  their  worldwide  leverage  through 
OPEC  in  the  years  since.  For  Egypt  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  1973  war  be  fought  and  won, 
because  the  Israelis,  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suez  Canal  after  a  victory  six  years  before  that 
had  been  just  as  crucial  for  them,  had  formed 
the  peculiar  opinion  that  it  was  in  their  best  in- 
terest to  see  Cairo  gradually  turn  into  Calcutta 
and  starve. 

Nasser  had  helped  depose  King  Farouk  in 
1952,  and  decisively  evicted  the  British,  as  the 
revolt  of  1919  and  the  negotiations  of  1936 
had  not  been  able  to  do.  He  redistributed  land- 
holdings  of  more  than  200  acres  into  small 
plots,  leveled  the  worst  of  the  other  social  in- 
equities and  squeezed  out  the  miscellany  of 
Greek,  Italian,  and  Lebanese  businessmen  who 
had  dominated  the  economy  before.  The  econ- 
omy he  organized  on  an  austere  basis  lead- 
ing toward  self-sustainment — Egyptian  ready- 
made  suits,  canned  goods,  refrigerators — away 
from  dependence  upon  European  imports.  He 
built  up  the  army,  giving  the  nation  a  sense  of 
destiny  and  pride,  deemphasizing  at  the  same 
time  the  narrower  nationalism  that  had  staked 
for  Egypt  simply  the  claim  of  being  "oldest  in 
the  world."  Though  he  is  criticized  now  for 
wasting  both  blood  and  treasure  in  a  war  in 
Yemen  ("In  Yemen!"  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
terrible  snobs,  will  exclaim)  and  tipping  his 
country  into  the  Six-Day  War  with  Israel  but 
not  getting  his  Air  Force  off  the  ground,  he  was 
a  pan-Arab  figure  who  galvanized  the  imagina- 
tion of  people  clear  from  Morocco  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf — the  first  such  for  many  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Americans,  who  had  be- 
friended him  by  their  neutrality  during  the 
Suez  War,  unaccountably  conceived  the  idea 
that  they  could  better  maintain  a  position  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East  from  out  at  the 
perimeter,  in  wildest  Baghdad,  and  accordingly 
dumped  the  Aswan  Dam  project  (a  painful  bit 
of  history  which  the  Russians  seem  bent  on  re- 
peating from  their  foothold  in  Damascus  and 
Baghdad  lately).  Came  the  Russians.  Came 
Sadat.  Sadat  saw  that  although  only  the  Nasser 
connection  with  the  Soviets  had  enabled  Egypt 
to  seize  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez,  the  West 
could  do  more  for  him  now.  Only  the  U.S.  could 
provide  the  wheat  he  needed,  and  the  Western 
powers,  high-pressure,  booster  infusions  of  tech- 
nology. This  complicated  changeover  he  accom- 


plished with  much  finesse,  with  Henry  Kissir 
ger's  assistance,  patiently  monitoring  in  th 
meantime  the  slide  in  Nasser's  reputation.  H 
still  is  dogged  by  a  Nasserite-socialist  elemen 
in  the  bureaucracy  that  is  slow  to  cooperat 
with  Western  businessmen,  but  he  made  nj 
impolitic  moves,  such  as  purging  the  Mogarri 
ma  offices  of  Nasser's  picture.  Instead,  he  sa\| 
installed  as  head  of  the  mass-circulation  news) 
paper  Al  Akhbdr  a  right-wing  editor  who  hai 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  Nasser's  po 
lice.  Though  Sadat  may  be  remembered  as  i 
national,  not  pan-Arab,  leader  vis-a-vis  Nasser 
his  best,  or  most  interesting,  hours  occurred  ii 
those  two  early  years  when  he  was  being  mocke 
as  a  softie,  a  waffler,  by  the  radical  Arata 
gibed  at  by  Golda  Meir  and  some  of  his  cour. 
trymen,  when  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  ill 
mind  at  all,  but  was  actually  negotiating  simul 
taneously  with  Syria's  President  Assad,  win 
the  Kremlin,  and  Saudi  Arabia's  king. 

The  soldiers  of  Egypt's  First  Army,  who  stil 
believe  it  was  American  pilots,  not  Israelis,  wh< 
bombed  them  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Octo 
ber  war,  as  the  American  resupply  effort  sui 
passed  the  Russians',  will  tell  you  that  "Go( 
stood  by."  The  tragic  fascination  of  the  conflic 
has  been  not  only  that  each  side  regarded  it  a: 
Biblical,  a  jihad  fought  across  old  battlefields 
but  that  these  two  peoples — unlike,  for  exam 
pie,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots — are  no 
merely  murderous  in  their  regard  for  one  an 
other.  The  Israelis  have  proven  to  be  notably 
gentle  conquerors.  The  Arabs — although  theji 
have  everywhere  made  a  habit  of  reducing  Jew 
ish  or  Christian  communities  to  second-class 
status  with  the  Moslem  state,  like  Egypt's  pres 
ent  Copts — do  not  seek  final  solutions.  To  pu! 
the  matter  starkly,  it  can  be  said  that  if  the 
Jews  who  went  to  Europe  during  the  Diaspore 
had  remained  in  the  Arab  countries,  there 
would  be  6  million  more  human  beings  alive. 

Nobody  can  visit  Israel  without  becoming 
pro-Israeli.  No  one  with  a  neutral  eye  can  lool 
at  the  oddly  serene  and  resilient  nation  they 
have  built  and  not  wish  for  it  to  survive.  But 
the  extraordinary  empathy  I  felt  in  Egypt  was 
significant  too,  as  the  Israelis  I  met  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  next  leg  of  my  trip  who  had  served 
with  the  British  in  Cairo  during  World  War  U 
confirmed.  The  point  about  Cairo  is  the  throng- 
ing, the  feeling  of  all  humanity  precariously 
rushing  by.  Copts  with  marvelously  forceful, 
disdainful,  fastidious  noses  which  center  the 
face,  as  the  noses  of  the  pharoahs  in  funerary 
sculpture  do;  then  the  fellow  who  has  flattened 
his  nose  by  balancing  chairs  on  it;  and  a  desert 
rat  with  a  slim  wary  face  all  eyes  and  ears  un- 
der his  checkered  kaffiyeh.  The  crowds  pour 
down  the  street,  shouting,  or  reverse  directions, 
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An  Election  Year  Message  • .  • 
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Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs  America. 
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as  the  traffic  does,  and  the  traffic  is  such  a  hap- 
py great  beast  much  of  the  time  that  one  hard- 
ly resents  it.  Late  at  night,  the  only  beggars 
are  a  few  women  making  a  bed  of  the  sidewalk, 
each  with  her  children  around.  She  covers  all 
of  herself  except  one  cupped  hand  and  all  but 
the  children's  sleeping  faces  with  a  black  cloth, 
as  if  she  had  cast  herself  not  at  your  feet  but 
on  the  mercy  of  God. 

An  uneasy  peace 

MANY  Americans,  who  perhaps  re- 
gard Jews  as  wogs,  consider  the 
Arabs  even  more  woggish  than 
Jews,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
danger  that  America's  tilt  toward  Israel  will 
become  an  excuse  to  shut  our  ears  to  the  calls 
for  help  of  dozens  of  poor  nations,  if  they  dif- 
fer with  us  politically  on  the  Middle  East,  and 
we  are  looking  for  a  pretext  to  let  them  go  hun- 
gry anyway.  Some  of  the  Israelis,  too,  because 
of  their  swift  victories,  had  come  to  regard  the 
Arabs  as  wogs.  It  may  be  that  for  Israel's  well- 
being  she  needed  to  lose. 

The  Egyptians  won  back  their  self-esteem. 
Newsmen,  businessmen,  tourists  flocked  in. 
(The  Bedouin  at  the  Giza  pyramids  had  started 
to  kill  off  their  camels  for  want  of  sightseers  to 
ride  them.)  The  columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  who 
before  the  war  had  written  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  about  the  menace  of  "Arab- 
ists"  in  the  State  Department  who  might  have 
us  take  into  account  the  Arab  viewpoint,  sud- 
denly started  filing  columns  from  Beirut.  Now 
the  Egyptians  could  give  expression  to  their  ir- 
ritation with  the  Palestinians  and  other  shrill 
voices  removed  from  the  battlefront  whose  wars 
they  were  sick  of  fighting  "to  the  last  Egyp- 
tian," as  they  said.  I  heard  this  impatience  so 
often  I  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
the  officials  told  me:  that  Egypt  accepts  the  ex- 
istence of  Israel,  that  "pushing  the  Israelis  into 
the  sea"  is  a  notion  discredited,  that  peace  is 
possible  between  the  two  countries  once  the 
Israelis  return  the  Sinai,  but  that  since  the  Is- 
raelis cannot  feel  safe  about  doing  so  until  they 
conclude  what  will  remain  an  uneasy  peace  with 
the  Palestinians  by  agreeing  to  a  Palestinian 
state  on  the  Jordan's  West  Bank,  it  will  all  take 
some  time.  When  they  are  asked  if  an  economic 
pact  with  Israel  wouldn't  help,  the  Egyptians 
say  the  bitterness  is  too  sharp  for  that  now,  that 
Israel's  technology  is  "derivative,"  besides,  and 
why  not  go  to  the  source. 

A  planner  in  the  Ministry  of  Industry  drew 
three  boxes  linked  by  a  triangle  to  show  me 
where  his  nation's  hopes  were  pinned.  One  was 
labeled  "Money  (Oil  States)."  Another,  "Tech- 


nology," meant  the  West.  The  third,  "People," 
was  Egypt  itself.  Because  the  long  interval  of 
Turkish  and  British  rule  provided  an  umbrella 
of  political  stability  here,  as  well  as  some  ru 
dimentary  measures  of  public  health,  the  pop 
ulation  boom  got  a  head  start  of  about  half  a 
century  on  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world.  Egypt, 
five  times  as  populous  as  Syria  or  Saudi  Arabia, 
could  provide  an  enormous  market  for  goods 
and  services  if  only  its  people  can  somehow  be 
jacked  into  consumer  status.  As  he  spoke  about 
that  possibility,  the  pinch  of  the  dilemma  of 
feeding  everybody  went  out  of  my  planner 
friend's  face.  Egyptians  are  good  metallurgists 
and  electricians;  they  export  air  conditioners 
and  TV  sets  already.  With  enough  foreign  help 
they  could  make  their  country  the  manufactur- 
ing center  of  the  Middle  East.  The  trouble  is  that 
Western  businessmen  find  Cairo  a  madhouse 
personally  and  a  bureaucratic  morass.  To  reach 
Alexandria  by  telephone  may  take  five  hours, 
let  alone  trying  to  get  through  to  London  or 
New  York.  Even  local  phone  service  is  apt  to 
blank  out  by  ten  in  the  morning,  with  200,000 
users  waiting  for  phones  of  their  own  and  only 
10,000  a  year  being  installed. 

There  is  a  generic  softness  to  the  face  of  my 
friend,  a  remarkable  look,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  other  officials  I  met — you  can  see  it  in  pic- 
tures of  Anwar  Sadat  in  conference  with  Kis- 
singer— although  because  of  the  Egyptian  pen- 
chant for  wearing  dark  glasses,  you  must  wait 
for  the  glasses  to  come  off.  Egyptians  are  a  hier- 
archical people  who  take  to  a  central  authority, 
having  had  more  than  3,000  years  of  that.  They 
have  known  so  many  conquerors — Napoleon, 
Caesar,  Alexander,  plus  Muslims  like  Amr, 
from  Arabia,  and  Saladin,  a  Kurd — that  they 
still  seem  to  look  for  a  man  on  horseback  to 
show  them  the  way,  as  Kissinger  has,  perhaps. 


Well-cum!"  Abousef  the  cabby 
exclaims.  "Well-cum  to  Egypt!" 
as  if  there  had  been  a  radio  cam- 
paign to  teach  him  the  words — 
but  with  enthusiasm.  Even  if  he  is  hustling  you, 
he  will  interrupt  the  hustle  to  announce  "Well- 
cum  to  Egypt,"  as  if  to  tell  you,  This  hustle  I 
am  attempting  to  put  over  on  you  is  one  of  the 
humiliations  of  poverty. 

"They'll  kill  you  there!"  he  says,  glancing 
into  the  rearview  mirror  on  the  ride  from  the 
airport  to  see  whether  he  is  persuading  you  to 
cancel  your  reservations  and  come  instead  to 
the  hotel  he  gets  a  cut  from.  Each  traffic  light 
is  personally  managed  by  a  policeman,  but 
somebody  is  always  changing  a  tire  at  an  inter- 
section, and  when  the  traffic  stalls,  Abousef 
backs  up  and  turns  right  around  against  the 
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THE  MAN  WHO  CONTROLS  CORPORATIONS 
OUGHT  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  CONTROL  HIS  OWN  CAR, 


Ev6n  aS  VOU  r6ad  this  S0m6-  Tne  70^  Ft-  Slalom  Test  designed  by  Road  &  Track  magazine  to  measure 
.    3    .  ,'  lane  changing  capabilities.  The  BMW  530i  ran  the  course  at  a  remark 

where  in  America  -  perhaps     able 51.6 mPh. 


rounding  a  tight  curve  or  pass- 
ing a  long  truck  on  a  high-speed 
expressway -there  is  a  man 
who  controls  thousands  of 
people  and  millions  of  dollars 
struggling  to  maintain  control  of 
his  own  automobile. 

Could  it  be  that  in  their 
headlong  race  to  supply  the 
utmost  in  luxury,  the  luxury  car 
makers  of  the  world  have  for- 
gotten that  eventually  a  car 
must  be  driven? 

At  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works 
we  have  a  wholly  different  ap- 
proach to  building  luxury  sedans. 

While  conventional  luxury 
sedans  may  reach  their  per- 
formance peak  sitting  in  the 
driveway,  a  BMW  is  designed 
for  long  trips  on  high-speed 
expressways  and  twisting 
mountain  roads. 

YOU  DRIVE  A  BMW,  IT  DOES 
NOT  DRIVE  YOU. 

Road  holding -driver  control  - 
is  largely  the  function  of  a  car's 
suspension  system. 

And,  to  be  a  bit  blunt,  BMW  gives 
you  a  superior  suspension  system. 
Instead  of  the  "solid-rear-axle"  sys- 
tems found  in  all  domestic  -  and 
many  foreign  -  sedans,  the  BMW 
suspension  is  fully  independent  on 
all  four  wheels. 

And,  this  combined  with  a 
multi-jointed  rear  axle,  allows 
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each  wheel  to  adapt  itself 
independently  to  every  driving 
and  road  condition.  Smoothly 
and  precisely. 

MORE  POWER  TO  THE 
POWERFUL 

To  the  owner  of  a  BMW, 
sluggish  response  need  never 
be  a  concern. 

Beneath  the  hood  of  the 
BMW  3.0Si,  is  a  singularly 
responsive  3-liter,  fuel-injected 
engine.  Patented  triple- 
hemispheric,  swirl-action 
combustion  chambers  develop 
remarkable  power  from  rela- 
tively small  displacement.  With 
a  smoothness  and  a  precision 
that  will  spoil  you  for  any 
other  car. 

THE  INTERIOR:  A  VICTORY 
OF  THE  FUNCTIONAL  OVER 
THE  FRIVOLOUS. 
While  inside,  the  BMW  features 
as  long  a  list  of  luxury  items  as  one 
could  sanely  require  of  an  auto- 
mobile, its  luxury  is  purposefully 
engineered  to  help  prevent  driver 
fatigue. 

All  seats  have  an  orthopedically 
molded  shape.  Individual  seats  are 


40-60  mph,  4.8  seconds  "It  is  better  than  many  sportier  cars 
and  something  completely  unexpected  in  a  luxury  sedan," 
say  the  editors  of  Motor  Trend  magazine  of  the  BMW. 

adjustable  forward  and  back- with 
variable-angle  seat  back  and  cushion 
supports. 

All  instruments  are  clearly  visi- 
ble; all  controls  are  readily  accessible. 

Intelligent  restraint9  Yes. 

Yet  no  less  a  connoisseur  of 
opulent  motorcars  than  the  auto- 
motive writer  for  Town  &  Country 
magazine  was  quoted  after  having 
driven  a  BMW  as  saying,  "I  came 
away  with  new  parameters  to 
measure  other  cars  by." 

If  you'd  care  to  judge  for  your- 
self, we  suggest  you 
phone  your  BMW  dealer 
and  arrange  a  thorough 
test  drive. 

The  ultimate  driving  machine. 

Bavarian  Motor  Works,  Munich.  Germany. 


Jean-Paul  Loup  Proudly  Presents 

ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  AMERICA 

,11 


An  open  field  lying  fallow  beneath  a  vanishing  mantel  of 
snow  ...  a  solitary  mailbox  standing  at  the  edge  of  a 
.  lonely  country  road.  Such  simple,  even  humble  things 
speak  to  us  all  with  incomparable  eloquence  through  the  genius 
of  William  Nelson's  art. 

A  young  artist  who  sees  clearly  and  feels  deeply,  the  34- 
year-old  Nelson  has  painted  as  Homer  sang,  wandering  over 
the  country  wherever  nature  reveals  herself  to  him.  In  this  pair 
of  extraordinary  works,  he  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  mid- 
America,  back  to  the  land  with  a  dazzling  sense  of  time  and 
place  so  real  we  can  actually  feel  the  warming  sun  and  smell 
the  rich  earth. 

This  striking  quality  of  immediacy  and  vivid  detail  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  artist  who,  in  spite  of  his  youth  already  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  nation's  top  living  realists. 

Admired  and  acclaimed  by  critics,  collectors  and  laymen. 
Nelson  has  achieved  a  popular  stature  unrivaled  in  American 
art  today.  He  is  a  traditionalist  with  the  universal  appeal  of  a 
truly  great  and  perceptive  artist  who  captures  and  illuminates 
realist  with  poetic  vision. 

His  works  have  a  permanent  place  in  museums  in  major 
cities  across  the  land  and  in  important  private  collections.  His 
recent  selection  as  the  exclusive  artist  for  the  1976  Olympic 


Games,  the  first  person  in  history  ever  to  be  so  honored 
the  latest  of  a  succession  of  distinctions  bestowed  upon  him 
here  and  abroad. 

Although  the  investment  potential  for  works  by  this 
common  talent  is  dramatically  apparent,  the  primary  reaso; 
acquiring  these  magnificent  lithographs  is  for  the  beauty 
aesthetic  pleasure  they  will  add  to  your  life. 

Single  or  as  a  pair,  they  are  available  only  from  Jean 
Loup,  the  exclusive  worldwide  agent  for  William  N 
graphics.  This  special  limited  edition  offering  consists  of: 
"RFD"  (Rural  Free  Delivery)  and  "Spring  Melt",  ear 
a  limited  edition  of  500  .  .  .  29"x22"  .  .  .  each  priced  at  J 
Printed  on  Velin  D' Arches  (rag  paper).  No  artist  proofs 
produced.  Each  is  signed,  numbered  and  supervised  bj 
artist.  Even  the  mixing  of  the  colors  used,  was  personally 
by  William  Nelson.  Each  is  accompanied  by  a  certificat 
authenticity  signed  by  Jean-Paul  Loup. 

To  avoid  disappointment  please  fill  out  and  mail  the  r 
vation  coupon  today.  Because  the  editions  of  these  ger 
collector  treasures  are  limited,  reservations  must  be  honon 
postmark  order  received. 

By  return  mail  you  will  receive  full  particulars  includin 
order  form  and  beautiful  descriptive  booklet. 
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Limited  Edition:  500 

Actual  size  29"x22" 

On  Velin  D'Arches  . . .  $150.00 


"Spring  Melt" 


J 


iARTLAND  BY  William  Nelson 

jln  exclusive  Limited  Edition  Offering 


"RFD"  (Rural  Free  Delivery) 


Limited  Edition:  500 

Actual  size  29  "x22" 

On  Velin  D'Arehes  . . .  $150.00 


.EASE  DO  NOT  ENCLOSE 
SY  PAYMENT  OR 
EPOSIT. 

you  have  any  further  questions 
;arding  this  offer,  please  call  our 
II  Free  number  800-323-6866— 
inois  residents  call  Collect 
2-366-4662. 

EAN-PAUL   LOUP,  1976 


Jean-Paul  Loup 

Editor  of  Art-Limited  Editions 


400  Lathrop  Avenue 
River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 


PH.  (312)  366-4662 
Telex  721-519  Loup  Rifo 


Please  send  me  full  particulars,  including  an  order  form  and  descrip- 
tion booklet  for  "RFD"  and  "Spring  Melt". 

NAME  

ADDRESS 


(  II  Y 


STATE 


ZIP 


Please  do  not  enclose  any  payment  or  deposit. 


We  welcome:  American  Express,  BankAmericard,  Master  Charge 
and  Diners  Club. 


Just  put  your  Kodak  color  film 
in  a  Kodak  mailer  and  drop 
it  in  a  mailbox. 

Kodak  will  mail  your 
slides,  prints  or 
movies  back  to  you. 
You  can  have  them 
delivered  right  to 
your  own  home. 
That's  convenient, 
v***-  That's  First  Class. 

ob^^^        At  Kodak,  we  are  dedicated  to 
processing  your  Kodak  film  carefully.  Like  all 
quality  processors,  we  take  pride  in  our  work. 
And  that  pride  shows  up  in  your  pictures. 

So,  the  next  time  you  buy  Kodak  film,  pick 
up  some  Kodak  mailers.  And  start 
going  First  Class — to  Kodak. 


Re-way  stream  to  get  clear  of  it.  Some  of  the 
ix is  ;ur  flatbed  wagons,  twenty  women  shawled 
i  black  going  to  market.    They  are  veilless 
ut  bite  their  head  shawls  when  a  foreigner 
Doks  at  them,  so  as  to  have  the  reassuring  feel 
f  veil  across  the  mouth  again.  Others  side-sit 
donkey  or  balance  a  basket  of  figs  on  the  head. 
I  walked  till  my  legs  swelled  up  and  the  grit 
plit  the  seams  of  my  shoes,  not  learning  much 
ixabic  but  learning  its  angry  sound — like  He- 
brew gone  angry — though  in  Egypt  it  isn't 
eally  so  angry  at  all.  "Maalaysh"  ("Never 
mud" )  is  the  national  expression.  The  Cru- 
aders  got  to  the  Nile  but  didn't  reach  Cairo, 
t  wasn't  traded  back  and  forth,  as  Jerusalem 
ind  Damascus  were,  and  was  never  taken  by 
Tamerlane  or  Hulagu  Khan,  who  over  on  the 
uphrates  (now  Iraq)  constructed  whole  pyres 
)f  human  skulls.  Except  for  Napoleon  and  the 
British,  after  the  original  Muslim  conquest  of 
539  its  conquerors  have  been  coreligionists — 
Fatimid,  Mameluke,  Turk. 

Historically,  Syria  has  been  something  of  a 
sister  country  to  Egypt,  quarreling  with  her  but 
otherwise  leaning  on  her  to  countervail  the 
powerful  armies  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
(now  Iraq),  which  longed  to  gobble  Syria  up. 
Egypt's  coherence  was  partly  a  gift  of  the  Nile. 
Its  people  were  settled  farmers,  taxed  accord- 
ing to  the  river's  level  for  centuries,  who  could 
easily  be  ruled  from  a  single  capital,  first  Mem- 
phis, then  Thebes,  then  Alexandria.  Syria,  by 
contrast,  consisted  of  a  string  of  rival  city-states 
— Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Jaffa — and 
still  is  bedeviled  by  fragmentation,  although  a 
certain  democratic  spirit  results.  The  boss  on  a 
construction  project  will  work  right  alongside 
his  men,  whereas  in  Egypt  there  is  much  bow- 
ing and  salaaming  to  the  "doctor"  in  a  ministry 
office,  the  "director"  of  a  business.  A  gentleman 
farmer  in  Egypt  is  likely  to  call  himself  an  "ag- 
ricultural engineer." 

Egypt  is  90  percent  Sunni  Moslem  and  10 
percent  Christian,  thereby  escaping  the  divisive 
Sunni-Shi'ite  split  that  plagues  Iraq  in  particular 
and  Lebanon  and  Syria  also.  Iraq,  for  all  the 
fertility  of  its  great  river  valleys,  has  always 
had  feral  mountain  tribes  like  the  Kurds  to  con- 
tend with,  and  was  sandwiched  between  the  Ot- 
toman and  Persian  empires — unkindly  foes  who 
battled  across  it  for  400  years — as  if  being  on 
one  of  the  Mongols'  main  routes  weren't  trouble 
enough.  Iraq  is  frenetic  still.  Lebanon  has  con- 
stituted a  juggler's  joke  of  Sunnis,  Shi'ites, 
Druzes,  Kurds,  Alaouites,  Armenians,  Circas- 
sians, Maronite  Christians,  Palestinian  exiles, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  occasionally  inimical 
sects.  Jordan  is  another  deaccessioned  slice  of 
colonial  geography;  and  Algeria  and  Morocco 
are  an  amalgam  of  feud-prone  tribal  groups, 


Berber  versus  Arab.  Tunisia  hasn't  yet  resolved 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  unqualified  North 
African  or  partly  French.  Libya  lies  partly  with- 
in Tunisia's  sphere  of  influence,  partially  in 
Egypt's,  and  partly  under  the  spell  of  the  Sa- 
hara itself. 

Because  of  this  fractionation,  and  ever  since 
the  Mongols'  destruction  of  Baghdad  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Cairo  has  been  the  center  of 
Islamic  learning,  the  seat  of  Al-Azhar  and  now 
Cairo  Universities.  Iraq,  Syria,  the  Sudan  have 
no  looming  famine  problem  on  the  horizon, 
however — will  have  food  surpluses — and  needn't 
go  hat  in  hand  to  the  lending  agencies  for  a 
loan,  as  Egypt  does.  In  rural  Egypt  the  peas- 
ants have  learned  to  eat  corn  bread  in  lieu 
of  wheat,  and  make  do  with  overcooked  tea 
for  a  narcotic,  or  bread  beer,  date  wine,  fer- 
mented potato  skins.  Water  buffalo  are  the  chief 
milk-meat  animal,  as  well  as  turning  the  water 
wheels  everywhere,  but  the  fellahin  are  the  de- 
spair of  the  Agriculture  Ministry  because  for 
reasons  of  superstition  they  will  not  eat  buffalo 
meat  ("gamoose")  which  was  butchered  at 
more  than  forty  days  old.  Beef  is  not  subject 
to  this  taboo,  and  the  authorities  hope  to  de- 
velop areas  of  the  western  desert  to  a  Texas- 
type  cattle  range  if  they  can.  They  are  bringing 
in  Frisian  dairy  cows  too,  and  plan  to  manu- 
facture their  own  fertilizer  and  pesticides  from 
local  petroleum  and  phosphates,  with  Japanese 
help.  The  construction  industry  must  be  revolu- 
tionized, so  that  Egypt's  bricks  are  not  baked 
in  primitive  kilns  from  the  richest  topsoil  laid 
down  by  the  Nile,  but  out  of  waste  sand  in 
high-heat  kilns.  New  rolling  stock  is  needed  for 
the  railroad,  and  by  the  1980s  the  power  gen- 
erated by  the  Aswan  Dam  will  be  fully  utilized, 
so  that  the  government's  great  pie  in  the  sky 
has  to  do  with  a  geological  phenomenon  called 
the  Qattara  Depression.  This  is  a  Switzerland- 
sized  Death  Valley  only  forty  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  which  sinks  more  than  400  feet 
below  sea  level.  In  theory,  a  canal  could  bring 
seawater  tumbling  through  a  gigantic  generator 
at  a  rate  to  just  balance  the  evaporation,  and 
power  all  Egypt. 

But  maybe  80  percent  of  the  peasants  still 
suffer  from  bilharzia,  the  weakening  disease 
borne  by  snails  in  slow-moving  irrigation  wa- 
ter. Just  as  many  can't  read  or  write,  though 
the  proportion  is  lower  among  the  young. 
In  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970  the  birth 
rate  declined  from  42  to  35  per  thousand,  but 
in  a  peasant  society  more  children  have  al- 
ways meant  more  hands  in  the  fields,  so  to  re- 
verse this  ancient  concept  of  prosperity  is  go- 
ing to  take  time.  Islam  proper  must  adjust  to 
the  idea  that  there  are  other  things  for  women  . 
to  do  besides  having  children. 


"Cairo  is  a 
walker's  city, 
the  two  essen- 
tial conditions 
for  walking 
being  well 
satisfied:  you 
can  drink  the 
water,  and  no 
one  is  going  to 
knock  you  over 
the  head." 
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Edward 
Hoagland 


Lovers  of  myths  and  bravery 


CAIRO 
OBSERVED 


S 


UCH  rocky  obstacles,  such  urgent 
quandaries,  when  the  present  xenopho- 
bia within  the  U.  S.  about  the  "devel- 
oping countries"  has  subsided,  will  draw 
many  Americans  to  Africa.  It  used  to  be  that  we 
asked  about  an  expatriate,  what's  the  matter 
with  him  that  he  couldn't  measure  up  to  the 
mark  back  home.  But  rather  soon,  just  as  so 
many  English  are  doing,  we  ourselves  are  going 
to  be  leaving  in  droves,  looking  for  challenges 
that  seem  real,  where  life  isn't  so  programmed. 

I'd  come  from  London  and  Rome,  where  the 
foreign  communities  are  feeling  dispirited,  in- 
clined to  clear  out.  But  the  Americans  in  Egypt, 
from  the  sampling  I  met,  feel  vindicated  and 
are  remarkably  united  in  rooting  for  the  coun- 
try. Whatever  many  of  them  came  for  original- 
ly— whether  winter  sunshine  or  pederasty — 
might  have  been  found  more  conveniently  in 
Italy,  but  they  pressed  on  to  Cairo  and  have 
a  lighter  step  here.  Their  sympathies  have  ta- 
ken root.  Arabists  are  an  intriguing  lot.  Some 
no  doubt  are  anti-Semites — one  hears  an  elder- 
ly fellow  with  a  Germanic  accent  say  that  "for 
various  reasons"  he  hasn't  visited  Jerusalem 
since  it  was  captured  by  the  Israelis,  and  one 
wonders  what  those  reasons  are.  Others,  by  con- 
trast, are  Jews  who  may  have  begun  their  stud- 
ies years  ago  with  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
bridge  between  cultures,  but  who,  disheartened, 
have  now  turned  their  scholarship  quite  frank- 
ly to  propaganda  and  intelligence  work.  The 
Arabists  in  Cairo  whom  I  took  a  liking  to,  had 
in  common  an  element  of  Walter  Mitty  in 
them.  They  love  the  harsh-sounding  vowelly  syl- 
lables of  the  language,  and  patiently  endure  the 
"eight  months  of  summer"  and  the  bouts  of 
"intestinal  flu,"  as  they  like  to  call  the  various 
intestinal  disorders  that  go  with  the  privilege 
of  using  those  vowels  on  native  grounds.  To 
hear  such  a  scholar  speak  of  the  clash  of  Amr's 
3,000  Arab  invaders  with  the  sedentary  Chris- 
tian husbandmen  who  till  the  seventh  century 
had  had  the  Nile  to  themselves  is  to  see  his  eyes 
flash.  His  face  lights  wistfully,  as  if  he  yearned 
to  have  been  there  too. 

Lovers  of  myths  and  bravery,  these  foreign 
Arabists,  after  years  of  feeling  all  but  unrep- 
resented in  the  American  press  (the  bitterest 
among  them  speak  of  Israel  as  "Disneyland"), 
see  their  side  beginning  to  surge.  Neither  in 
Egypt  nor  Israel  did  I  run  across  anybody  who 
indicated  much  understanding  of  the  human 
claims  of  the  other  country.  The  Egyptians'  re- 
sponse to  mention  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  is 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  (brusquely)  that  while  Westerners  may  consid- 
JUNE  1976  er  it  to  be  the  great  tragedy  of  Western  civiliza- 


tion since  slavery,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Arab  society,  and  Arabs,  not  Westerners,  have 
been  expected  to  pay  for  it.  Israelis,  for  their 
part,  because  both  Zionism  and  the  Balfour 
Declaration  preceded  the  holocaust,  will  often 
claim  that  guilt  over  the  holocaust  has  had  no 
bearing  on  the  West's  support  for  Israel,  that 
fury  over  the  holocaust,  redirected,  has  not  fired 
the  special,  uncompromising  vividness  with 
which  Israelis  battle  the  Arabs. 

The  Israelis  properly  complain  that  unexcep- 
tionable standards  of  international  behavior  are 
expected  of  them  and  of  no  one  else.  The  Arabs 
rightly  complain  that  among  the  major  powers 
there  has  been  a  school  of  thought  that  has 
welcomed  a  tough,  feisty  Israel  in  their  midst 
to  whittle  away  their  capacity  to  attain  eco- 
nomic independence.  The  Arabs  have  indeed 
been  the  underdogs;  but  this  is  gradually  chang- 
ing, and  because  the  Israelis,  too,  expect  an 
enlightened  sort  of  conduct  from  themselves,  the 
nuclear  punch  they  have  been  hoarding  up 
seems  somehow  unconvincing:  a  holocaust  vis- 
ited upon  peasant  peoples  by  the  survivors  of  a 
holocaust.  What  the  Israelis  declare  privately 
when  you  ask  where  their  hopes  are  fixed,  is 
that  as  the  Arabs  gain  the  technology  which 
might  enable  them  to  destroy  Israel  some  day, 
they  themselves  will  be  altered  in  ways  which 
will  make  them  not  aim  for  that.  Along  with 
the  technological  sophistication  may  come  a 
"post-Koranic  tolerance." 

"Nobody  likes  a  dictatorship,"  an  Egyptian 
official  told  me  wearily.  His  countrymen  found 
the  Soviets'  governmental  system  nearly  as  un- 
appetizing as  their  atheism — found  them  stolid 
personally,  miserly  as  tourists  (interested  only 
in  purchasing  gold ) ,  and  were  driven  to  dis- 
traction by  the  Soviet  practice  of  renegotiating 
any  contract  when  the  matter  of  spare  parts 
came  up.  Compared  to  Iran,  Morocco,  or  the 
several  European  dictatorships  which  first  de- 
fined the  term,  Egypt  is  not  now  a  "police 
state."  The  ordinary  citizen  is  no  more  afraid 
of  the  ordinary  police  than  in  a  democracy,  and 
the  activities  of  the  plainclothes  police  have 
been  shrinking,  not  expanding.  Through  the 
three  "forums"  of  the  Arab  Socialist  Union 
party — right,  center  and  left,  each  with  rep- 
resentation in  the  press — a  path  is  being  pre- 
pared for  differing  candidates  to  compete,  to 
a  limited  extent,  for  seats  in  the  parliamentary 
Assembly. 

This  is  to  say  that  Egypt — an  ancient,  poign- 
ant and  fascinating  nation — is  teetering  both 
on  the  edge  of  an  experiment  with  "post-Ko- 
ranic" democracy  and  on  the  brink  of  famine 
and  total  catastrophe;  and  that  it  behooves 
us  to  wish  her  well,  as  we  have  not  always 
done.  E 
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British  Columbia,  Canada* 

These  pictures  are  just  a  sample  of  what  is  waiting  for  you  in  British 
Columbia.  1.  One  of  many  intriguing  shops  that  can  be  found  through- 
out the  Province.  2.  Long  Beach  on  Vancouver  Island,  11  miles  of  un- 
broken beach  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  3.  The  Williams  Lake  Stampede. 
Dozens  of  rodeos  take  place  all  summer  long  in  British  Columbia's 
cattle  country.  4.  An  outdoor  restaurant  in  Gastown,  the  original  settle- 
ment of  British  Columbia's  largest  city,  Vancouver.  For  more  pictures 
and  lots  more  information  write:  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Travel  Industry,  1019  Wharf  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  V8W  2Z2. 
Or  see  your  local  travel  agent. 


For  the  time  of  your  life. 


SISYPHU! 

A  week  in  the  corridors  of  bureaucratic  futility  I 


Douglas  Bauer,  a  for- 
mer editor  of  Playboy, 
is  writing  a  book  about 
the  Iowa  farm  village 
in  which  he  lives. 


FOR  A  WEEK,  NOT  LONG  AGO,  I  watched 
bureaucrats,  a  group  of  federal  em- 
ployees, working  in  the  Fifth  Region 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Of  the  ten  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  HEW,  the  one  centered  in  Chi- 
cago is  the  largest,  with  170  of  the  325  national 
programs  and  more  urban  areas  with  popula- 
tions of  100,000  than  any  other  region.  There 
are  eight  metropolitan  centers  measuring  at 
least  1  million  people,  among  them  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  where  severe  social  flus  have  long 
been  known  and  poorly  treated. 

It's  difficult  to  judge  HEW's  efficiency,  since 
there's  no  finished  product  of  calibrated  di- 
mensions. If  the  Defense  Department's  planes 
come  in  at  twice  the  price,  and  their  wheels 
fall  off,  you  know  that  something  is  amiss.  But 
how  do  you  make  an  inventory  of  the  HEW 
warehouses,  counting  out-of-date  and  overpriced 
social  services? 


'The  code  word  is  'non-English' 


R: 


egional  director  Richard  Fried- 
man has  a  corner  office  on  the  top 
story  of  a  thin  black  high-rise  in  the 
'Loop.  Its  windows  run  north  and  west 
the  length  of  his  walls,  so  that  if  a  wind  blew 
the  city's  gases  away  for  a  day  he  could  see 
into  Wisconsin  and  out  of  town  to  the  last  ply- 


wood suburbs.  It  seems  fitting  that  he  should 
be  able  to  view  from  his  perch  some  of  the 
geography  he  spends  more  than  $19  billion 
annually  attempting  to  improve. 

Friedman  is  a  thin,  energetic  man  with  black 
hair  and  a  long,  angular  face.  He  has  lived  in 
Chicago  all  his  life  and  in  1971  ran  a  bone- 
wearying  and  hopeless  campaign  for  mayor 
against  Richard  Daley.  He'd  planned  to  prac- 
tice law  after  the  election,  but  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  recommended  him  for  this  job. 

More  than  four  years  later,  at  8:30  A.M.,  on 
a  Monday  morning,  he  convened  his  five  top 
aides — his  executive  secretary  and  the  assistant 
regional  directors — for  the  regular  meeting  that 
structures  each  week.  They  entered  with  cof- 
fee cups  in  hand,  suggesting  that,  unlike  Fried- 
man's, their  own  engines  coughed  and  stam- 
mered at  this  hour. 

"Good  morning,  everybody!"  he  said,  his 
voice  high  with  social  greeting.  He  wheeled  a 
chair  into  the  center  of  their  circle  and,  con- 
sulting a  legal  pad  filled  with  numbered  nota- 
tions he  called  "action  items,"  began  to  pass 
around  portions  of  the  week's  business. 

"Here's  one  that's  really  big  potatoes,"  he 
began.  "I  want  you  to  keep  it  in  confidence  for 
at  least  a  day.  Things  will  begin  to  bubble  up 
tomorrow.  As  you  know,  we  turned  down  the 
Chicago  school  district's  application  for  ESAA 
money  [the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act, 
under  which  districts  can  receive  special  grants] 
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jcause  there  was,  first  of  all,  discrimination 
i  the  assignment  of  classroom  teachers.  Black 
achers  going  to  black  schools,  white  teachers 
i  white  schools.  Also,  because  they  weren't 
ushing  adequate  non-English  courses.  Make 
ire  you  call  it  'non-English'  courses,  although 
e're  talking  about  Spanish  courses.  But  the 
)de  word  is  'non-English.' " 
Friedman  summarized  the  letter  that  was  be- 
ig  delivered  to  Chicago  Superintendent  of 
:hools  Joseph  Hannon,  warning  him  of  evi- 
snce  of  even  deeper  discriminations  and  re- 
dting  in  punishments  that  could  take  away 
te  final  penny  of  federal  aid,  more  than  $147 
lillion. 

"What  the  courts  have  determined,"  Fried- 
lan  explained,  ''is  that  by  being  ineligible 
>r  ESAA,  the  district  is  also  in  violation  of 
itle  Six,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  '64.  You  know 
-thou  shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
ice,  color,  or  sex.  So  we  could  pull  all  their 
loney.  Nobody's  in  favor  of  that — blacks, 
hites,  whoever.  But  it's  something  we  might 
/entually  have  to  do." 

Friedman  circled  the  item  on  his  legal  pad 
id  continued  down  the  list. 

'"George,"  he  said,  swiveling  to  the  man  on 
is  left,  "educate  me  on  the  refugees." 

George  Bardahl  had  been  assigned  the  task 
I  making  room,  drawing  an  office  plan,  and 
•dering  telephones  for  people  who  would  su- 
jrvise  the  awesome  task  of  settling  Vietnam- 


ese refugees  in  the  rude  and  unremitting  win- 
ter of  Chicago.  Among  other  things,  Bardahl 
had  to  locate  among  federal  statutes  a  regula- 
tion that  would  allow  him  to  employ  these 
workers.  In  government  one  does  not  merely 
determine  that  the  work  would  go  more  swift- 
ly with  new  workers  and  proceed  to  hire  them. 
A  legitimizing  statute  must  be  found. 

"It  looks  like,  under  Schedule  A,  we  can  call 
them  temps."  Bardahl  said.  "That's  a  700-hour 
limit,  although  I'm  sure  thev'll  work  more  than 
that." 

"Let's  get  out  of  the  blocks  fast  on  this  one," 
Friedman  said,  urging  that  they  hire  the  best 
talent  from  the  State  Department's  list  of  Viet- 
namese who  could  fill  the  positions.  "I  know 
about  one  guy.  His  name  is  Mai.  Looks  just  like 
General  Ky.  He  was  like  the  number-three  guy 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  there.  Speaks 
English  with  a  heavy  French  accent." 

Bardahl  nodded.  "He  meets  the  Schedule  A 
requirement." 

"How  many  supervisors  have  you  planned 
for?"  Friedman  asked. 

"Our  floor  plan  calls  for  five.  That's  what 
we're  setting  up  for." 

"Good.  We  need  five.  We  can  live  with  four, 
no  less.  I'll  scream  at  three." 

Friedman  continued  down  his  long  list  for 
an  hour-and-a-half.  mixing  the  most  sober 
predicaments  with  the  inevitable  office  minu- 
tiae. 
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fter  everyone  adjourned,  Fried- 
man made  phone  calls  while  the  as- 
sistant directors  gathered  their  staffs, 
i  At  11:00  he  met  with  Thomas  Hadd, 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  man  from 
Washington  and  an  ombudsman  for  the  Fed- 
eral Regional  Council,  which  Friedman  chairs. 
The  FRC  can  most  easily  be  thought  of  as  a 
regional  cabinet,  filled  by  Friedman's  counter- 
parts in  Transportation,  Labor,  Interior,  et 
cetera.  Hadd  periodically  brings  word  from 
home,  and  before  each  bimonthly  meeting  he 
sits  with  Friedman  to  construct  the  next  day's 
agenda. 

Hadd,  a  big,  enthusiastic  man  wearing  thick 
glasses,  was  plainly  incapable  of  speaking  the 
English  language,  having  long  ago  adopted  the 
glossary  of  government.  He  and  Friedman  dis- 
cussed the  Menominee  Indians  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Menominee  had  some  years  ago  petitioned 
the  government  for  recognition  as  a  separate 
county  and  as  such  fell  under  HEW's  umbrella. 
Lately,  however,  they  had  begun  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  reservation  tribe  status  and  were 
reconstructing  their  tribal  government  to  meet 
Washington's  requirements. 

"The  Indians  have  been  very  wary,"  Fried- 
man said  to  Hadd.  "About  five  years  ago  they 
decided  they  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  regional  people.  They  wanted  to  talk 
directly  with  Washington.  That's  where  the 
power  lay  and  I  accepted  that  as  a  reality." 

"But  that  ignored  the  potential  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  region  vis-a-vis  the  Indians,"  Hadd 
said.  "Our  regional  programs  impacted  favor- 
ably— the  Indian  centers,  et  cetera.  Now  they 
want  to  talk  with  the  region  again." 

"Sure,"  said  Friedman.  "We  promised  very 
little  and  we  made  tribal  relations  one  of  our 
high-level  initiatives.  We  have  a  good  relation- 
ship with  them  now." 

For  a  quarter-hour  more,  the  two  federal  of- 
ficials discussed  the  mood  of  the  Indians,  and 
whether  they  might  look  at  white  tongues  and 
find  them  forked. 


In  and  out  of  compliance 

Friedman  planned  to  call  Chicago 
School  Superintendent  Hannon  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  officially  lament 
the  department  judgment  that  his 
school  system  was  violating  the  Constitution. 
But  that  would  be  mostly  a  formality.  Months 
before,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  an  HEW 
agency,  had  determined  that  Chicago  schools 
could  not  receive  ESAA  money.  Kenneth  Mines, 
who  runs  the  OCR  in  Region  Five,  said  that 
"in  order  to  receive  ESAA  money,  a  school 


system  must  be  able  to  show  a  plan — court  or- 
dered, HEW  approved,  or  voluntary — which 
reduces  racial  isolation  of  students  or  faculty." 
Chicago  was  unable  to  offer  sufficient  evidence, 
and,  as  Friedman  told  his  aides,  that  was  po- 
tentially the  smaller  sin. 

Mines  explained,  "A  school  district  can  tech- 
nically be  in  compliance  for  ESAA  but  out  of 
compliance  for  Title  Six,  because  there  are  dif- 
ferent standards  for  faculty  assignment.  But  if 
it's  out  of  compliance  for  Title  Six,  then  youi 
can't  fund  ESAA  money.  So  what  we've  said 
here  is  that  if  a  district  is  in  compliance  for 
ESAA,  that  suffices.  But  if  they  don't  meet 
ESAA  requirements  then  we  apply  the  more 
difficult  requirements  when  we  review  for  Title 
Six  violations." 

After  a  morning  of  furious  order  in  his  of- 
fice, Friedman  paused  to  call  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  His  manner  changed  immediately, 
slowing  to  deliberate  procrastination.  He  found 
a  sudden  need  for  desk  straightening  and  pen- 
cil arranging.  Eerie  quiet  in  the  room.  Then 
he  quickly  picked  up  the  receiver  and  placed 
the  call,  talking  his  way  through  many  strata 
of  secretaries  at  the  superintendent's  office. 

"No,  I  don't  wish  to  speak  to  his  assistant. 
.  .  .  Friedman,  Richard  Friedman.  I'm  the 
regional  director  of  HEW.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  not 
calling  from  Washington.  .  .  .  F-r-i-e-d-m-a-n." 

After  weeks  of  waiting  for  the  appropriate 
moment  to  announce  the  letter  to  the  school 
superintendent,  Friedman  found  himself  leav- 
ing a  message. 

Late  afternoon.  A  meeting  with  Deputy  Di- 
rector George  Holland  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
long  forms  versus  short  forms.  Friedman  swung 
his  chair  to  the  west,  placed  his  feet  high  on 
the  air  vents,  and  watched  the  sun  fall  behind 
pastel  lines  of  smoke.  Holland  did  too,  sum- 
marizing "The  state  of  Illinois  claims  that  the 
forms  we  use  when  we  check  for  nursing-home 
violations  costs  them  an  extra  day  of  process- 
ing," said  Holland.  "They  use  short  forms,  and 
they  want  us  to  adopt  the  same  form.  Now,  we 
made  a  study  and  the  study  came  back  with 
the  recommendation  that  we  keep  our  forms 
because  Washington  needs  all  the  information 
on  the  forms  before  they  can  rule  whether  or 
not  the  homes  are  meeting  all  the  regula- 
tions." 

"So  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  the  shape  of  the 
form,"  said  Friedman.  "They  really  need  the 
information." 

"Right.  There's  no  way  you  can  get  all  the 
information  you  need  on  the  short  forms." 

"Well,  then  let's  keep  the  long  forms.  Tell 
the  state,  'Sorry,  we  hate  to  cost  you  an  extra 
day,  but  we  need  the  longer  forms.'  " 

"Right." 
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"It  was  an  event  of  a 
certain  moral  splendor, 
but  the  witnesses  to  the 


scene  could  hear  no 
golden  trumpets  sounding." 


"The  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  the  world  has  been  so  long  and  wearisome  that  its  birth 
last  week  seemed  almost  routine,  like  the  approval  of  some  measure  to  clean  a  public  well." 


The  last  moments  before  passage  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  sheer  semantic  drudgery,  the 
months  of  controversy  winding  down  in  the 
drone  and  murmur  of  deletions  and  word 
changes. 

By  now  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  so  revered  that 
we  think  of  its  birth  as  perfect  and  painless. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  TIME'S  second 
Bicentennial  Issue— the  one  for  the  week  of 
September  26,  1789— is  the  evidence  it  gives 
that  there  was  no  magic  in  America's  creation; 

Now  on  newsstands 


only  the  capacities,  which  we  still  have  now,  to 
resolve  discord  and  confusion  with  clear  think- 
ing and  hard  work. 

The  moral  becomes  uniquely  clear  in  TIME's 
presentation  of  history  as  journalism.  And  that 
in  turn  is  merely  the  logical  extension  of 
TIME's  basic  premise:  to  present  news  in  a 
way  that  makes  something  happen  inside  the 
reader's  head. 

You  know  what  TIME  does.  And  reading  it 
every  week  reminds  you  how  well. 
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HE  regional  council  met  on  Tues- 
day morning,  on  a  lower  floor  in  the 
building.  Friedman  rushed  into  the 
long  conference  room  where  the  var- 
ious department  heads  stood  smoking  and  trad- 
ing shoptalk.  He  sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  table. 
On  the  wall  were  mounted  large  silhouettes  of 
the  six  Region  Five  states — Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio. 

The  Executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  just  recently  begun  to  recognize  the 
regional  councils,  although  they  were  created 
in  1969.  Until  last  year,  they  lay  in  a  kind  of 
chartered  dormancy,  meeting  and  discussing 
the  familiar  frustrations.  Then  they  began  to 
get  honest  assignments  from  Washington,  which 
perhaps  recognized  at  last  that  the  councils 
should  be  used  for  their  simple  achievement 
of  regularly  gathering  in  one  room.  Among 
other  responsibilities,  Region  Five  Council  has 
begun  to  hear  and  relay  pleas  for  money  when 
cities  and  states  present  plans  that  call  for  funds 
from  more  than  one  federal  agency.  Friedman 
began  his  meeting  with  a  summary  of  one  such 
summer  visit  from  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  Cole- 
man Young. 

"Mayor  Young  came  to  see  us  in  July  and 
presented  what  I  think  of  as  a  'wish  list,'  to- 
taling $3.5  billion  in  federal  aid.  The  man 
thinks  big.  He  came  shopping.  He's  got  a  lot 
of  problems  and  basically,  what  we  said  was, 
'Hello,  Mr.  Mayor.  You're  a  nice  man.  Let's 
let  bygones  be  bygones  and  just  attack  what's 
on  the  plate.  How  can  we  help  you  in  the  fu- 
ture? Let's  look  at  your  proposal.'" 

After  a  year  and  more  in  office,  Coleman 
Young  had  taken  his  clipboard  and  pencil  and 
made  a  thorough  inventory  of  his  city.  He 
found  many  empty  shelves.  At  that  point,  his 
staff  put  together  a  "Moving  Detroit  Forward" 
plan,  concluding  that  Detroit  needed  everything 
from  a  $17  million  riverfront  park  to  $5  mil- 
lion crime-prevention  units.  The  Regional  Coun- 
cil, after  meeting  with  Young,  sent  a  letter  that, 
gently,  denied  him  funds. 

Friedman  did  not  see  the  mayor's  effort  as 
a  formal  application  for  funds  so  much  as  a 
first  probing.  "I  think  the  mayor's  representa- 
tion was  helpful  for  what  it  was,"  he  said  to 
me.  "It  was  an  exercise  by  the  city  administra- 
tion to  identify  their  problems  and  put  a  price 
tag  on  them.  ...  I  think  they  were  well  advised 
to  do  it  this  way.  They  knew  we  weren't  going 
to  fund  them." 

The  council  was  adjourned  at  noon  and,  back 
in  his  office,  Friedman  took  a  call  from  Super- 
intendent Hannon. 

"Hi,  Joe.  I  wanted  to  go  over  with  you  the 
basis  for  the  letter,  Joe.  The  data  arranged  for 
the  ESAA  grants  showed  that  basically  black 


teachers  were  being  assigned  to  black  schools, 
white  teachers  to  white  schools.  Of  course  I'm 
oversimplifying  it,  but  that's  the  essence  of  it. 

"Now  there  are  some  subtleties  in  the  letter 
I  want  to  point  out,  Joe.  Nowhere  in  there  do 
we  say  that  we're  cutting  off  funds,  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  you're  reading  that.  Also,  you 
should  understand  that  this  in  no  way  relates 
to  quality  of  education.  It's  not  an  opening 
salvo  in  any  way."  Friedman  nodded  and 
listened. 

"You  might  want  to  initiate  a  small  news 
conference,  Joe.  Say,  'Hi,  everybody.  We  got 
this  letter  from  HEW.'  Then  I'd  follow  with  a 
response:  'We've  gotten  great  cooperation  from 
the  school  board.  We'll  be  setting  up  a  meet- 
ing.' That  kind  of  thing." 

Hannon  decided  to  satisfy  the  press's  cu- 
riosity simply,  with  a  typed  statement. 

"Okay,"  said  Friedman.  "Then  I'll  go  ahead 
with  a  press  conference  at  four.  They'll  want 
to  make  a  busing  issue  out  of  this.  They'll  ask 
if  it  means  black  teachers  are  inferior  to  white. 
We've  got  a  lot  of  clarifying  to  do,  Joe." 

Friedman  immediately  dialed  Kenneth 
Mines,  at  Civil  Rights.  "I  got  a  hold  of  Han- 
non, Ken.  His  response  will  be,  'Yes,  we've 
got  a  problem.  We're  looking  forward  to  talk- 
ing in  detail  with  the  staff  of  the  department.' 
He's  just  going  to  issue  a  statement.  I  don't 
think  he'll  get  away  with  it  but  I  didn't  say 
anything.  The  poor  man's  got  enough  trouble." 

Had  it  been  his  decision,  Kenneth  Mines 
would  have  made  no  noise  at  all  for  now.  For 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  Washington  had 
already  commenced  a  massive  study  of  Chica- 
go's school  system  that  would  require  two  years 
and  might  find  some  hard  and  tenacious  racist 
roots  that  could  not  be  removed  by  the  rem- 
edies outlined  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Hannon. 

"I'd  rather  have  waited,  because  if  we  find 
that  black  children  are  receiving  inferior  ser- 
vices to  whites,  we'll  call  for  measures  for  which 
we're  going  to  bring  in  psychologists,  educa- 
tors, statisticians,  the  whole  thing,"  said  Mines. 
"From  those  findings,  we'll  categorize  the  abil- 
ity of  the  faculty  and  assign  teachers  in  accord- 
ance to  need — the  greatest  worth  to  the  great- 
est need.  It  may  come  out  that  we'll  end  up 
with  a  school  district  that's  got  a  70,  80,  90 
percent  black  staff.  That's  the  very  thing  we're 
asking  the  district  to  reverse  right  now.  But 
the  difference  is,  that  staff  would  come  together 
because  of  need  and  ability.  It  would  not  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  race. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  find  that  the  entire 
educational  delivery  system  in  Chicago  is  dis- 
criminatory. And  we're  not  talking  about  in- 
tent, just  the  result.  What  the  remedies  are — 
it's  almost  beyond  my  conception." 
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It's  ingenious,  it's  simple  and  it  makes 
very  other  digital  watch  obsolete.  Scientists 
ave  perfected  a  digital  watch  with  a  self-con- 
'ained  automatic  light  source— a  major  scien- 
ific  breakthrough. 

SELF-CONTAINED  LIGHT  SOURCE 

The  Laser  220  uses  laser  beams  and  ad- 
anced  display  technology  in  its  manufacture. 
K  glass  ampoule  charged  with  tritium  and 
ihosphor  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a  laser 
>eam.  The  ampoule  is  then  placed  behind  the 
tew  Sensor  CDR  (crystal  diffusion  reflection) 
lisplay. 

The  high-contrast  CDR  display  shows  the 
ime  constantly— in  sunlight  or  normal  room 
ight.  But,  when  the  room  lights  dim,  the 
elf-contained  tritium  light  source  automati- 
;ally  compensates  for  the  absence  of  light, 
llows  brightly,  and  illuminates  the  display. 

No  matter  when  you  wear  your  watch— day 
>r  night— just  a  glance  will  give  you  the 
:orrect  time.  There's  no  button  to  press,  no 
ipecial  viewing  angle  required,  and  most 
mportant,  you  don't  need  two  hands  to  read 
he  time. 


Replace  the  battery  yourself  by  just  opening 
he  battery  compartment  with  a  penny, 
-ree  batteries  are  provided  whenever  you 
teed  them  during  the  five-year  warranty. 


A  WORRY-FREE  WATCH 

Solid-state  watches  pose  their  own  prob- 
ems.  They're  fragile,  they  must  be  pampered, 
ind  they  require  frequent  service.  Not  the 
.aser  220.  Here  are  just  five  common  solid- 
tate  watch  problems  you  can  forget  about 
vith  this  advanced  space-age  timepiece: 

1.  Forget  about  batteries  The  Laser  220  is 
)Owered  by  a  single  EverReady  battery 
hat  will  actually  last  years  without  replace- 
nent— even  if  you  keep  the  220  in  complete 
iark  ness.  In  fact,  JS&A  will  supply  you  with 
he  few  batteries  you  need,  free  of  charge, 
iuring  the  next  five  years.  To  change  the 
)attery,  you  simply  unscrew  the  battery 
:ompartment  at  the  back  with  a  penny  and 
eplace  the  battery  yourself. 

2.  Forget  about  water  Take  a  shower  or  go 
iwimming.  The  Laser  220  is  so  water-resistant 
:hat  it  withstands  depths  of  up  to  100  feet. 

3.  Forget  about  shocks  A  three  foot  drop 
into  a  solid  hardwood  floor  or  a  sudden  jar. 
sensor's  solid  case  construction,  dual  strata 
:rystal,  and  cushioned  quartz  timing  circuit 
nake  it  one  of  the  most  rugged  solid-state 
quartz  watches  ever  produced. 

4.  Forget  about  service  The  Laser  220  has 
jn  unprecedented  five  year  parts  and  labor 


i   Laser  Beam 

Digital  watch 


Never  press  another  button,  day  or  night, 
with  America's  first  digital  watch  that 
glows  in  the  dark. 


Announcing  Sensor's  new  Laser  220- 
the  first  really  new  innovation 
in  digital  watch  technology. 


warranty.  Each  watch  goes  through  weeks  of 
aging,  testing  and  quality  control  before 
assembly  and  final  inspection.  Service  should 
never  be  required.  Even  the  laser-sealed 
light  source  should  last  more  than  25  years 
with  normal  use.  But  if  it  should  require 
service  anytime  during  the  five  year  warranty 
period,  we  will  pick  up  your  Sensor,  at 
your  door,  and  send  you  a  loaner  watch  while 
yours  is  repaired— all  at  our  expense. 

5.  Forget  about  changing  technology  The 
Sensor  Laser  220  is  so  far  ahead  of  every 
other  watch  in  durability  and  technology  that 
the  watch  you  buy  today,  will  still  be  years 
ahead  of  all  others. 

THE  ULTIMATE  ACHIEVEMENT 
Other  manufacturers  have  devised  unique 
ways  to  produce  a  watch  you  can  read  at  a 
glance.  The  new  $300  LED  Pulsar  requires  a 
snap  of  the  wrist  to  turn  on  the  display,  but 
the  Pulsar  cannot  be  read  in  sunlight.  The  new 
$400  Longine's  Gemini  combines  both  an 
LED  and  liquid  crystal  display.  (Press  a 
button  at  night  for  the  LED  display,  and  view 
it  easily  in  sunlight  with  the  liquid  crystal 
display.)  But  you  must  still  press  a  button  to 
read  the  time.  All  these  applications  of 
existing  technology  still  fail  to  produce  the 
ultimate  digital  watch:  one  you  can  read 
under  all  light  conditions  without  using  two 
hands.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  Sensor. 

PLENTY  OF  ADVANCED  FUNCTIONS 

Sensor's  five  time  functions  give  you 
everything  you  really  need  in  a  solid  state 
watch.  Your  watch  displays  the  hours  and 
minutes  constantly,  with  no  button  to  press. 
But  depress  the  function  button  and  the 
month  and  the  date  appear.  Depress  the 
button  again  and  the  seconds  appear.  To 
quickly  set  the  time,  insert  a  ball-point  pen 
into  the  recessed  time-control  switch  on  the 
side.  It's  just  that  easy 

Sensor's  accuracy  is  unparalleled.  All 
solid-state  digitals  use  a  quartz  crystal.  So 
does  the  Sensor.  But  crystals  change  freq- 
uency from  aging  and  shock.  And  to  reset 
them,  the  watch  case  must  be  opened  and  an 
airtight  seal  broken  which  may  affect  the 
performance.  In  the  Sensor,  the  crystal  is  first 
aged  before  it  is  installed,  and  secondly, 
it  is  actually  cushioned  in  the  case  to  absorb 
tremendous  shock.  The  quartz  crystal  can 
also  be  adjusted  through  the  battery  compart - 


Would  you  do  this 
with  your  solid-state 
watch?  Of  course  not. 
Most  solid-state  watch- 
es require  care  and  pampering  but  not  the 
Sensor.  You  can  dunk  it,  drop  it  and  abuse  it 
without  fear  during  its  unprecedented  five- 
year  parts  and  labor  warranty. 


ment  without  opening  the  case.  In  short, 
your  watch  should  be  accurate  to  within  5 
seconds  per  month  and  maintain  that  accura- 
cy for  years  without  adjustment  and  without 
ever  opening  the  watch  case. 

STANDING  BEHIND  A  PRODUCT 

JS&A  is  America's  largest  single  source  of 
digital  watches  and  other  space-age  products. 
We  have  selected  the  Sensor  Laser  220  as  the 
most  advanced  American  made,  solid  state 
timepiece  ever  produced.  And  we  put  our 
company  and  its  full  resources  behind  that 
selection.  JS&A  will  warranty  the  Sensor 
(even  the  batteries)  for  five  full  years.  We'll 
even  send  you  a  loaner  watch  to  use  while 
your  watch  is  being  repaired  should  it  ever 
require  repair.  And  Sensor's  advanced  tech- 
nology guarantees  that  your  digital  watch  will 
be  years  ahead  of  any  other  watch  at  any 
price. 

Wear  the  Laser  220  for  one  full  month.  If 
you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  most 
rugged,  precise,  dependable  and  the  finest 
quality  solid-state  digital  watch  in  the  world, 
return  it  for  a  prompt  and  courteous  refund. 
We're  just  that  proud  of  it. 

To  order  your  Sensor,  credit  card  buyers 
may  simply  call  our  toll-free  number  below 
or  mail  us  a  check  in  the  amount  indicated 
below  plus  $2.50  for  postage,  insurance  and 
handling.  (Illinois  residents  add  5%  sales  tax.) 
We  urge  you,  however,  to  act  promptly 
and  reserve  your  Laser  220  today. 

Stainless  steel  w/leather  strap  $129.95 

(Add  $10  for  matching  metal  band) 

Gold  plated  w/leather  strap  $149.95 

(Add  $10  for  matching  metal  band) 


mmmmm 

The  new  exclusive  laser-sealed  tritium  and 
phosphor  light  source  is  a  thin  solid  state  tube 
that  automatically  illuminates  the  display 
when  the  lights  dim. 
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T  FOUR  o'clock  Friedman,  together 
with  Mines  and  Commissioner  of 
Education  Mary  Jane  Calais,  held 
ia  press  conference.  Reporters  and 
electronic  equipment  filled  the  room,  thick  ca- 
bles covered  the  floor.  A  writer  from  the  Sun- 
Times,  Chicago's  morning  daily,  seemed  the 
only  member  of  the  press  even  passingly  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation. 

"It  seems  like  there's  just  a  lot  of  meetings 
and  nothing  ever  happens,"  said  an  NBC  re- 
porter. 

"I  would  differ  with  you,"  said  Friedman 
calmly.  "This  is  a  very  complex  issue  and  one 
that  requires  us  to  proceed  cautiously." 

Everyone  pressed  for  dollar  signs.  "How 
much  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  money?" 
Mines  said.  "Eventually,  assuming  no  correc- 
tive actions  are  taken — which  is  unlikely — the 
district  stands  to  lose  all  its  federal  funding, 
which,  if  you  base  it  on  current  figures,  amounts 
to  about  $147  million." 

Boom.  Heads  dropped  to  note  pads  as  if 
felled  by  Mines's  numbers. 

"In  reality,  they  don't  stand  to  lose  the  mon- 
ey, do  they?"  asked  a  reporter.  "I  mean,  as 
long  as  they  make  little  moves  along  the  way?" 

Mines  answered  strongly,  refusing  the  role 
of  a  powerless  federal  official.  "The  courts 
have  ordered  ..."  he  said,  and:  "It's  my  duty 
to  enforce  ..." 

Afterward,  in  Friedman's  office,  everyone 
sighed  with  relief  and  satisfaction.  Friedman 
said,  "We  moved  information  and  that's  the 
important  thing.  I  simply  wanted  to  allay  the 
fear  that  the  schools  might  close  tomorrow." 

Kenneth  Mines  left  with  the  NBC  reporter 
to  appear  on  the  five  o'clock  news.  With  per- 
haps ninety  seconds  to  narrate  the  turns  and 
corners  of  the  problem,  his  interview  gave  view- 
ers a  hazy  impression  that  the  schools  might  be 
closing  the  next  day. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  George  Bardahl 
received  a  first  response  from  his  man  at  HEW 
in  Washington  who  would  shortly  be  sending 
thousands  of  Vietnamese.  He  told  Bardahl  that 
he  was  as  yet  uncertain  how  many  supervisors 
Region  Five  could  reasonably  expect,  but  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  see  five.  Perhaps  three. 


ON  WEDNESDAY  MORNING  I  wandered 
into  the  office  of  a  small,  thin  man 
with  fine  blond  hair  and  slits  of  eyes 
behind  thick  glasses.  He  was  a  man- 
agement analyst,  one  of  the  people  who  track 
the  department's  projects  through  the  year.  He 
composes  Objective  Statements,  describes  their 
Justification  and  Approach,  and  breaks  each  Ob- 


jective into  Milestones  for  concise  observation. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  shy  conversation,  the 
sort  of  halting  urgency  in  his  voice  that  sug- 
gested a  man  more  comfortable  in  the  com- 
pany of  numbers  than  people,  he  began  to  ex- 
plain his  work.  I  paid  attention,  and  as  he 
talked  his  enthusiasm  rose.  He  seemed  pleased 
that  someone  else  saw  the  beauty  of  his  tedium 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  objectives,"  he 
said.  "Nationwide  Objectives,  Regional  Spe- 
cific Objectives,  and  Regional  Administrative 
Management  Objectives.  Are  you  sure  you're 
interested  in  this?" 

He  explained  that  each  objective  had  a  mon- 
itor, someone  in  the  office  responsible  for  the 
program,  and  that  part  of  his  job  was  to  make 
sure  all  the  aspects  of  an  objective — the  mile- 
stones— were  completed  according  to  a  previ- 
ously agreed  date.  If  they  were  late,  the  mon- 
itor had  to  write  a  Problem  and  Variance 
Analysis  Report,  offering  explanations. 

"Then  the  work  plan  changes  accordingly," 
he  said.  He  was  rolling  now.  He  told  me  that 
as  each  milestone  was  achieved  he  colored  in 
one  of  the  little  triangles  on  the  chart  attached 
to  the  Objective  Sheet. 

"Let  me  show  you  one,"  he  said,  reaching 
for  a  ring-bound  notebook.  "Here.  Here's  an 
example."  He  handed  me  four  sheets  of  paper 
stapled  together,  the  bottom  sheet  broken  down 
into  months,  with  empty  milestone  triangles 
scattered  left  to  right,  July  to  June,  across  the 
page. 

Milestone  One  read,  "Acquire  16  automated 
data  files  from  Chicago  School  District  and  de- 
liver to  contractor."  An  empty  milestone  tri- 
angle lay  below  September.  I  noticed  at  the 
top  of  the  page  the  words  "OBJECTIVE:  Com- 
prehensive Compliance  Review — Chicago  Pub- 
lic School  District." 

I  said,  "This  is  the  situation  they  were  just 
talking  about  at  the  press  conference." 

"Oh?"  said  the  management  analyst.  "Was 
there  a  press  conference?" 

"Yesterday.  It  was  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing, about  the  school  district  assigning  teach- 
ers in  a  discriminatory  way.  You  know,  they're 
threatening  to  stop  funding  if  things  don't 
change." 

"Oh,  really?"  said  the  management  analyst. 
"I  guess  I  didn't  hear  about  that." 

In  further  conversation  with  Washington, 
George  Bardahl  was  told  that,  following  the  let- 
ter of  Schedule  A,  refugee  supervisors  who'd  not 
worked  for  the  U.S.  government  could  only 
be  hired  for  sixty  days.  "We're  talking  about 
six  months."  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "That 
won't  do.  Our  people  in  Washington  are  now 
negotiating  with  Civil  Service  to  call  them 
translators.  We  can  hire  translators." 
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THE  SILVER  MARTINI. 
OR  PEOPLE  WHO  WANT  A  SILVER  LINING  WITHOUT  THE  CLOUD. 


SMIRNOFF  SILVER.  NINETY  POINT  FOUR  PROOF.  SMIRNOFF  LEAVES  YOU  BREATHLESS8 

SMIRNOFF  SILVER*  VODKA  90  i  PROOF  OT.TILLED  FROM  GRAIN  STE.  PIERRE  SMIRNOFF  FLS.  (DIV  OF  HFU8LE  n  inc  !  HARTFORD  CONN 


SO  YOUR  HUSBAND  I. 


Off  on  another  busi- 
ness trip. 
Alone. 

"See  you  next  Tues- 
day, "he  says. 

"Have  a  good 
flight,  "you  reply. 

Sound  familiar? 

How  long  has  that 
simple  dialogue  been 
going  on? 


When's  the  last 
time  the  two  of  you  got 
away?  Really  got  away. 

Was  it  a  year  ago? 
Five  years  ago?  Or  was 
it  as  far  away  as  mar- 
riage day,  plus  one? 

If  your  partner  is 
a  seasoned  traveler,  his 
days  away  from  home 
aren't  a  bed  of  roses. 
A  hotel  room  at  6  p.m. 
isn't  exactly  Times 


Square  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  And  a  lonely 
order  of  quiche 
Lorraine,  even 


There's  a  whole  world  01 
there  waiting  for  the  tv 
of  you.  On  a  Boeing 
jetliner.  Food  yo u 


in  the  most 
elegant  place 
in  town,  will 
never  sup- 
plant com- 
panionship. 

When 
was  the  last 

time  you  ex-  '  

plored  a  new  city  while 
he  took  care  of  business? 

Or  the  two  of  you  slept 
in  'til  11?  Had  eggs 
Benedict?  In 
bed.  Because 


MAN 
WAS  NOT  MEANT 
TO  FLY  ALONE. 

WOMAN 
WAS  NOT  MEANT 
TO  STAY 
AT  HOME. 


you  closed  up  the  town 
the  night  before. 


don't  have  to 
fix.  The  thrill 
of  a  new 
city,  new 
people,  new 
restaurants, 
new  enter- 
tainment and  < 

 1  whole  new  kin 

of  companionship. 

The  time  to  go  is 
now. 

Many  airlines 
have  special  rates 
this  year.  There  are 
also  night,  excursion, 
thrift  and  other 
discount  fares. 

Man  was  not  meant 
to  fly  alone  and  woman 
was  not  meant  to  stay 
at  home. 

And  to  get 
you  off  the  ^ 
ground,  ^>JP 
we'd  like  to  make 


OING  TO  LEAVE  YOU. 


few  suggestions  for 
i  year  1976: 
It  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  sudden  fling.  The 
two  of  you  can  plan 
exactly  when  you 
can  get  away.  If 
you  go  before  June 


and  after  Septem- 
ber, youll  have  a 
better  choice  of 
plane  reservations 
and  accommodations. 

[t  doesn't  have  to  be 
scheduled 
entirely 
around 
business. 
If  he  can 


plan  his  meetings 
Wednesday  through 
Friday,  the  two  of 
you  can  stay  over  for 
the  weekend.  Or  take 
a  mini-vacation  into 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

3.  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  single-city  trip. 
Arrange  a  stopover 
flight  on  the 
way  back. 
Your  trav- 
el agent  or 
airline  can 
help  you 
here. 


do  it!  Don't  wait  around. 
Wives  have  been 


Share  this 
idea  with  your 
partner  in  trav- 
el. Clip  the  re- 
minder in  this 
advertisement 
as  a  not-so-gentle  hint. 

Better  still,  use  the 
iron-on  decal  in  a  host  of 
different  ways  to  estab- 
lish the  idea:  Man  was 
not  meant  to 
fly  alone. 
So  go 


known  to  grow  ten 
years  younger  on  trips 
with  their  husbands. 
And  vice  versa. 

There's  a  Boeing 
jetliner  waiting  to  take 
you  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


Woman:  unground 
thyself. 


Douglas  Bauer                                Intramural  warfare 
SISYPHUS   

IN  CHICAGO    ^V^^  AY  HRUSCHKA's  desk  was  positioned 

H^^F  at  an  angle  to  his  office  walls,  the 
only  desk  on  the  thirty-fifth  floor  to 
flaunt  such  nonconformity.  Hruschka 
is  Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs — meaning  he  works  with  the  six 
state  governments — and  has  been  employed  by 
ten  HEW  secretaries.  He  has  been  a  public 
servant  most  of  his  working  life,  for  state  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  for  "the  goddamn  feds," 
as  he  likes  to  say,  and  he  ran  a  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Alaska  before 
and  after  it  became  a  state.  Although  he's 
worked  for  the  government  longer  than  any- 
one else  in  the  office  he  seems  the  least  bu- 
reaucratic in  thought  and  word.  He  seldom 
uses  the  clangorous  acronyms  when  discussing 
positions  and  programs  and  is  able  to  keep  his 
sense  of  humor. 

The  previous  day,  in  a  meeting  he'd  run, 
Hruschka  had  pronounced  a  concept  titled 
"joint  funding"  not  worth  a  damn  and  advised 
a  visitor  from  HEW  in  Washington  that  he 
had  chosen  to  ignore  it.  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  it  was  and  why  he  had  judged  it  useless. 

"Joint  funding,  as  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Muskie,  was  a  wonderful 
thing,"  he  said.  "The  whole  idea  was  to  force 
federal  agencies  to  cut  red  tape  and  use  com- 
mon applications.  That  way,  a  city  could  come 
to  the  feds  and  say,  'A  pox  on  all  your  pro- 
grams. I  don't  want  to  have  fifty-nine  evalua- 
tions. I  want  the  government  to  give  me  a 
million  dollars  to  help  my  city.' 

"But,"  Hruschka  said  sadly,  "as  the  legisla- 
tion was  passed,  it  said,  'Please.'  And  that's 
why  it  ain't  worth  a  damn." 

"If  it's  a  good  idea,  why  don't  people  follow 
the  legislation,  even  if  it  only  says  'Please'?" 

"Because  the  guy  in  the  next  agency  says, 
'My  program's  more  important  than  your  pro- 
gram.' It's  an  extension  of  the  kind  of  think- 
ing that  pervades  federal  government,"  Hrusch- 
ka grew  excited  and  the  color  in  his  face  deep- 
ened. "It's  a  pathological  possessiveness.  You 
know:  'My  agency.  This  is  my  agency.  My  pro- 
gram. My  budget.  My  deskT  for  Chrissakes." 
He  rose  quickly  and  went  to  a  table  next  to 
the  wall.  "Look  at  this,"  he  said.  "I  drew  this 
chart.  It's  an  extraordinary  chart."  He  showed 
me  a  neat  composition  of  lines  and  boxes  in 
an  eight-by-eleven  frame. 

"This  chart  is  extraordinary  because  it  shows 
HEW  in  all  its  manifestations."  He  bent  to  the 
drawing  to  trace  its  lines.  "Here's  the  Execu- 
tive level  at  the  top.  The  President.  He  has  a 
cabinet.    One  member  of  his  cabinet  is  the 


Secretary  of  HEW.  The  secretary  has  a  cabij 
net,  too,  his  agency  commissioners  in  Wash-; 
ington — Social  Security,  Education,  et  cetera.i 

"Now,"  Hruschka  said,  "the  secretary  also 
has  representatives  in  the  field — the  regional 
directors — and  they  have  cabinets:  the  region- 
al commissioners. 

"But  you  see,"  he  said,  standing  straight 
with  evangelism,  "not  everyone  conceives  of 
HEW  in  this  way.  All  of  it's  connected.  All  of 
it  flowing  in  and  out,  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down.  Fascinating!  Yet  most  people  who  work; 
here  only  think  of  their  little  corner,  and  that, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term,  is  'the  bureau- 
cratic mentality.'  It's  like  someone  saying,  'I'm 
an  expert  on  Paragraph  Two,  Title  One,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Now.; 
for  God's  sake,  don't  ask  me  about  Title 
Three!'" 

He  returned  to  his  desk.  "Joint  funding  is 
a  spirit,  you  see.  What  we  need  are  feds  with 
vision,  with  flexibility,  ones  who  aren't  so  rig- 
id and  so  goddamned  in  love  with  the  regu- 
lations. I  very  rarely  look  at  the  regulations. 
Once  in  a  while,  if  I  really  don't  want  to  do 
something,  I'll  say,  'Find  me  something  in  the 
regs  that  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
this.'  " 


AT  ELEVEN  o'clock  Thursday  morn- 
ing, everyone  in  the  office  met  in  the 
conference  room  for  a  staff  meeting. 
Friedman,  back  from  a  day  in  Wash- 
ington, turned  first  to  Bardahl  and  asked, 
"George,  what's  the  latest  on  our  refugees?" 
Bardahl  said,  "Okay,  I'm  waiting  to  hear  from 
Washington.  The  last  time  I  talked  with  him, 
he  said  it  looked  like  we'd  be  getting  two  peo- 
ple. Maybe  three." 

Friedman  looked  quizzically  at  Bardahl. 
"Two?  Well,  I'll  have  to  look  into  this.  First 
of  all,  we've  got  to  get  job  descriptions  writ- 
ten and  sent  in." 

"I've  done  that,"  said  Bardahl. 
"Good.  And  what  about  the  list  of  favored 
people  in  the  area  we're  compiling?" 

"That's  also  done  and  we'll  get  at  least  one 
of  our  choices,  I'm  sure  of  that." 

"We'll  have  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple to  settle  here,"  said  Friedman.  "We  need 
more  than  two  supervisors." 

"I  understand  they're  allocating  them  strict- 
ly by  percentage,"  Bardahl  explained.  "They 
figure  other  regions  are  going  to  get  a  lot  more, 

SO  .  .  . 

"But  other  regions  aren't  as  hard  for  Viet- 
namese to  adapt  to,"  said  Friedman,  irritated. 
"I'll  have  to  make  that  very  clear  to  someone." 

Most  weeks  swell  like  a  bell  curve  for  Fried- 
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lan,  peaking  on  Wednesday  and  falling  at  both 
|nds.  This  one  did  too,  except  for  a  small  un- 
ulation  of  concern  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
hen  Illinois  Kep.  Ralph  Metcalfe  told  Chicago 
ewspapers  that  an  HEW  neighborhood  pro- 
ram  designed  to  give  ghetto  children  preven- 
ve  medical  examinations  had  proven  an  utter 
ailure  in  his  district.  Services  had  not  found 
tie  Congressman's  constituents,  and  Metcalfe 
ad  not  been  seeing  healthier  children  on  his 
lock.  He  attacked  the  program's  cost  and  its 
;thargy.  Soon  after,  reporters  were  calling 
'riedman  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  its 
lefense. 

"I'm  going  to  personally  review  the  pro- 
;ram,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  meet  with 
tepresentative  Metcalfe  and  hear  him  out." 

Politicians  and  public  servants  must  mum- 
tie  those  all-purpose  lines  in  their  sleep.  How- 
ver,  Friedman  was  telling  the  truth.  As  soon 
is  he  hung  up  the  phone  he  ordered  all  rele- 
ant  material  to  his  desk  and  then  he  called 
detcalfe  for  lunch. 

Friday  afternoon,  in  his  office,  he  spoke  of 
he  lunch  from  which  he'd  just  returned,  and 
•f  the  week.  He  relaxed  visibly  for  the  first 
ime  since  the  Monday  morning  meeting.  His 
ie  was  pulled  down  to  half-mast  and  his  leg 
wung  over  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"The  program  Metcalfe  was  criticizing  has 
>een  a  problem  for  a  long  time,"  he  said. 
'We're  going  to  have  to  make  a  hard  reeval- 
tation  of  the  whole  thing." 

If  it  had  been  a  concern  for  some  time,  I 
wondered,  did  it  grow  to  a  major  problem  be- 
ause  Metcalfe  had  given  it  to  the  press? 

"Yes,"  admitted  Friedman,  "but  he's  not 
imply  looking  for  press.  He's  raised  some  val- 
d  points.  What  I  suggested  to  him  at  lunch 
vas  that  the  program  was  not  designed  to  cover 
ome  of  the  problems  he  listed.  What  he  wants, 
[uite  properly,  is  a  thorough  health  screening 
or  the  kids  in  his  neighborhoods.  On  the  other 
tand,  we've  found  that  even  though  you  might 
>e  able  to  identify  the  problem  with  a  pro- 
-am like  this,  it  remains  exceedingly  difficult 

0  get  the  kids  to  come  in  for  treatment.  This 
s  a  tough  one  that's  going  to  be  with  us  for 

1  long  time." 

How  long  would  his  list  of  action  items  run 
lext  Monday  morning? 

"Well,  let's  see,"  he  said.  "We  had  fifty- 
even  items  on  Monday.  There's  movement  in 
ill  fifty-seven.  We  closed  about  twenty,  and 
ve're  fairly  well  along  in  another  twenty -five. 
Vnd  we've  accumulated  about  fifteen  to  eigh- 
een  new  ones  this  week.  So,  if  you  wanted  to 
keep  a  balance  sheet,  I  guess  we're  a  little 
ihead  of  the  game  this  week."  He  thought  for 
i  moment,  and  added,  "The  thing  that  con- 


cerns me  is  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  three 
months,  a  year,  the  problems  that  come  in  ex- 
ceed our  ability  to  solve  them  by  a  constant 
factor  of  10  percent.  So  that  in  the  five  years 
I've  been  here  the  velocity  and  quality  and 
intensity  of  problems  have  shown  a  50  to  75 
percent  growth.  We  get  additional  people,  but 
that  raises  more  problems.  Government's  get- 
ting more  complex  and  more  bureaucrats  are 
brought  in  to  meet  more  problems.  We  try  to 
run  as  efficiently  as  possible,  yet  there's  growth. 
The  number  of  bureaucrats  in  my  region  has 
jumped  from  8,000  to  12,000  in  five  years.  So, 
if  we've  had  a  50  percent  growth,  we've  met  it 
by  hiring  a  third  more  people." 

Friedman  continues  to  be  bothered  by  the 
casual  ordering  of  new  programs,  the  inertia  of 
old  ones. 

"No  one  has  stated  what  our  social  philoso- 
phy should  be,"  he  complained.  "It  troubles 
me.  Should  government  be  doing  all  these 
things?  When  I  came  to  this  job  I  was  fiscally 
conservative.  Now,  I'm  fiscally  very  conserva- 
tive. The  policy  role  at  my  level  is  very  lim- 
ited, even  nonexistent.  We  can  provide  input 
for  the  policy  people  in  Washington,  and  yet 
we  have  to  be  the  ones  to  perform  that 
policy." 

I  made  one  last  tour  of  the  office,  bringing 
myself  up  to  date  with  the  events  that  had  oc- 
cupied the  week.  There  had  been  no  further 
news  about  the  schools,  the  press  having  de- 
cided to  leave  things  alone  until  after  the  staffs 
had  met.  Superintendent  Hannon's  press  re- 
lease had  worked. 

I  walked  down  the  west  corridor  from  Fried- 
man's office.  The  management  analyst  was  at 
his  desk,  paralyzed  with  work,  monitoring  ob- 
jectives, filling  triangles.  Further  down  the 
hallway,  George  Bardahl  talked  on  the  phone. 
After  his  most  recent  conversation  with  Wash- 
ington, he'd  written  a  note  to  Friedman  in- 
forming him  that  they'd  likely  receive  three 
refugee  workers  to  settle  Vietnamese. 

"They're  talking  two,"  he  told  me.  "But  I 
think  I'll  get  three.  It  looks  like,  for  sure,  we 
can't  call  them  sixty-day  emergency  hirees.  So, 
under  Schedule  A,  we're  trying  for  translators. 
Our  guys  are  bargaining  with  the  State  De- 
partment. At  this  point,  I'm  just  waiting  for 
the  word  from  Washington  on  how  many  po- 
sitions we'll  get.  The  man  at  HEW  there  said 
that  if  I  haven't  heard  from  him  in  seven  to  ten 
days,  then  I  should  call  him  back." 

I  left  the  building  and  walked  into  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  rush  hour.  People  hurried  by, 
dodging  traffic  and  each  other.  Cars  and  cabs 
and  buses  jerked  spasmodically  down  the 
streets.  Horns  blared.  Never,  I  thought,  had 
chaos  looked  so  orderly.  □ 


Most  people 
who  work  here 
think  only  of 
their  little 
corner.  It's  like 
someone  say- 
ing, 'I'm  an 
expert  on 
Paragraph  Two, 
Title  One, 
Elementary  and 
Secondary 
Education  Act. 
Now,  don't  ask 
me  about  Title 
Three!'  " 
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THE  HAUNTED  WOOD 

by  Alison  Lurie 


The  Uses  of  Enchantment,  by  Bru- 
no Bettelheim.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
$12.50. 

One  MARK  OF  a  literary 
classic  is  that  nobody  can 
definitely  say  what  it 
means.  Every  age,  even 
every  reader,  reinterprets  the  story 
to  suit  the  situation.  In  London  re- 
cently I  saw  a  production  of  Henry 
IV:  Part  I  of  which  the  point  seemed 
to  be  that  when  the  leaders  of  a 
country  are  divided  and  failing  it  is 
better  to  transfer  power  to  ex-hippies 
than  to  ex-rockers.  Prince  Hal, 
dressed  in  an  elegant  period  costume 
of  denim  patches,  was  the  complete 
disaffected  student,  waking  slowly 
from  his  experience  with  the  counter- 
culture (Falstaff  and  company).  At 
first  he  looked  limp,  freaky,  and  dis- 
oriented, but  he  turned  out  to  be 
basically  intelligent  and  courageous. 
Hotspur,  in  a  sixteenth-century  ver- 
sion of  studded  black-leather  motor- 
cycle jacket  and  jeans,  seemed  far 
more  attractive  at  the  start,  full  of 
energy  and  wit  and  passion,  but  later 
scenes  brought  out  fatal  flaws  of 
character.  You  could  see  that  he  was 
a  violent,  impatient  egotist,  and  a 
male  chauvinist  pig  besides. 

If  this  can  happen  to  Shakespeare, 
no  wonder  that  anonymous  works 
should  go  through  cycles  of  rein- 
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terpretation.  Bruno  Bettelheim  is 
only  the  latest,  though  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  in  a  parade  of 
experts  determined  to  explain  for 
once  and  all  what  folk  tales,  and  es- 
pecially fairy  stories,  mean. 

The  news  that  such  a  famous  child 
psychologist — author  of  Love  is  Not 
Enough,  The  Empty  Fortress,  and 
Children  of  the  Dream — has  turned 
his  attention  to  fairy  tales  is  bound 
to  arouse  high  expectations.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  they  are  only 
partly  fulfilled.  The  Uses  of  Enchant- 
ment is  extremely  interesting;  it  is 
also  uneven  and  at  times  infuriating. 

Bettelheim  does  not  appear  to  re- 
alize how  large  and  how  long  a 
parade  of  experts  and  would-be  ex- 
perts he  has  joined.  Much  of  what 
has  been  written  about  fairy  tales 
over  the  past  hundred  years,  by  psy- 
chologists as  well  as  by  folklorists, 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  and  lit- 
erary critics,  seems  to  be  unknown  to 
him.  For  instance,  he  describes,  with 
considerable  indulgence,  the  so-called 
solar  theory  put  forth  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  by  Max  Muller 
and  other  German  writers.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  every  folk  tale  was 
really  just  a  silly  poetic  myth  about 
the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon, 
weather,  and  seasons.  (Red  Riding 
Hood,  the  red  setting  sun,  and  her 
grandmother,  the  elderly  day,  were 


devoured  by  the  wolf,  night,  anc 
rescued  by  the  huntsman  of  the 
dawn,  et  cetera. )  Bettelheim  does  nol 
seem  to  have  heard  that  this  theor) 
was  laughed  out  of  court  more  thar 
seventy-five  years  ago  by  the  English 
folklorist  Andrew  Lang,  whom  he 
mentions  only  as  the  compiler  o\ 
collections  of  tales  for  children. 

There  are  many  other  importanl 
studies  which  Bettelheim  is  unfa- 
miliar with,  or  fails  to  mention — to 
the  detriment  of  his  own.  He  puz- 
zles over  the  fact  that  most  fathers 
in  fairy  tales  are  weak  or  ineffectual, 
without  considering  the  belief  oi 
some  anthropologists  that  these  sto- 
ries date  from  an  early  matriarchal 
culture,  or  the  fact  that  they  were 
handed  on  principally  by  women. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  structuralists,  including 
Vladimir  Propp's  central  work  on 
Russian  fairy  stories.  The  popular 
modern  cautionary  tale  Tootle,  by 
Gertrude  Crampton,  is  discussed  at 
length  without  any  mention  of  David 
Riesman's  famous  and  very  similar 
analysis  of  it  in  The  Lonely  Crowd; 
and  Erich  Fromm's  equally  well- 
known  The  Forgotten  Language  is 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  long  foot- 
note with  the  slighting  remark  that 
it  "makes  some  references  to  fairy 
tales,  particularly  to  'Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,' "  although  Bettelheim  has 
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Plug  energy  leaks  now! 

LOWER  YOUR  FUEL  BILLS 
BY60% 


Top  architects  and  engineers  show 
homeowners  (and  apartment  dwellers, 
too)  how  to  slash  maintenance  charges 
. . .  save  thousands  of  dollars  when 
building  or  renovating . . .  and  cut 
costs  even  more  with  easy  do-it- 
yourself  projects. 


As  today's  prices  for  oil,  electricity,  and  gas 
shoot  upward  — 

And  tomorrow's  prices  threaten  to  be 
worse  — 

There  is  a  way  to  protect  yourself. 
You  can  do  something  —  a  lot,  in  fact  — 
about  how  much  you  pay  for  heating, 
cooking,  appliance  use,  lights,  water, 
and  air  conditioning. 

On  heating  costs,  for  example  —  you 
can  save  up  to  40  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  you're  now  spending.  On  water  costs 
—  you  can  save  $70  or  more  a  year.  On  all 
your  operating  costs  —  you  can  save 
literally  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  if  you're  building  a  new  home  or 
renovating  an  old  one  —  then,  the  savings 
you  can  enjoy  (both  immediately  during 
construction  and  in  the  long  run)  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  Thousands  of  dollars,  at 
a  minimum. 

Low-Cost,  Energy-Efficient  Shelter 
will  show  you  how : 

With  171  illustrations,  materials  lists, 
charts,  and  a  detailed  glossary. 

With  meticulously- compiled  source 
lists  that  make  it  easy  to  get  the  equipment 
and  materials  you  will  want. 

And  with  almost  400  pages  of  practical, 
tested  ideas  and  instructions  presented 
with  absolute  clarity  by  many  of  North 
America's  leading  architects,  builders, 
designers,  and  engineers. 

Together,  these  innovative  experts  now 
tell  current  homeowners  how  to  make  their 
homes  more  comfortable  and  cheaper  to  run: 
by  improving  insulation  and  ventilation, 
operating  appliances  more  efficiently,  and 
renovating  with  simple,  money-saving 
designs  that  will  cut  costs  dramatically. 

And  for  people  planning  new  homes, 
these  experts  reveal  how  to  design  and  build 
sensibly,  at  an  affordable  price,  by  making 
the  most  of  the  site,  the  natural  resources, 
and  a  house  design  that  is  both  pleasing 
and  practical. 

Dozens  of  Ideas  for  Lowering 
Operating  Costs  Immediately 

Are  your  hard-earned  dollars  flying  out  a 
window  that  was  badly-planned?  Low-Cost, 
Energy-Efficient  Shelter  is  packed  with 
useful  hints  about  this  common  problem.  It 
covers  the  benefits  of  operating  and  fixed 
window  sashes  .  . .  using  windows  to  cut 
down  artificial  lighting  .  .  .  thermal  curtains 
and  shutters  for  protection  .  .  .  applying 
weather  stripping  .  .  .  and  much  more. 

The  section  on  Heating  and  Cooling 
Equipment  discusses  selection  of  the  most 
desirable  equipment .  .  .  improving  operating 
efficiency  .  .  .  thermostat  settings  .  . . 


YOU  CAN  CUT  ENERGY  COSTS 
THIS  EASILY! 
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By  planting  trees  wisely. 

See  pages  52-57  for  fascinating  tips 
about  which  trees  to  select,  and  where 
to  plant  them,  for  summer  shading, 
maximum  winter  sunning,  and 
windbreaks. 


By  a  simple  window  adjustment. 

See  page  193  for  a  surprisingly 
helpful  method  for  making  window 
curtains  more  effective  in  conserving 
warm  indoor  air  when  wintry  winds 
are  blowing  outdoors. 
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By  purchasing  a  new  shower  head. 

See  page  251  to  learn  about  a  widely- 
available  shower  head  (costing  only 
about  $5)  that  can  save  you  $20  a 
year  in  water  costs. 


See  virtually  every  page  of  this  remarkable 
book  for  more  money-saving  suggestions! 


balancing  air  or  water  flow  .  .  .  tuning 
up  equipment. 

And  other  cost-cutting  sections  feature 
ways  to  save  with  appliances  and  lights,  air 
motion  and  ventilation,  selecting  the  best 
insulation  for  your  needs,  efficient  water 
heating  and  water  conservation. 

Build  for  Bigger  Savings 
With  Plans  for  14  Homes 

This  unusual  book  is  so  packed  with  practical, 
exciting  ideas  that  everyone  —  from 
beginner  to  seasoned  construction  expert 
—  will  find  ways  in  it  to  beat  today's  high 
prices  and  shortages. 

But,  for  the  do-it-yourselfer,  there's 
an  extra  bonus:  plans  and  specifications  for 
14  low-cost,  energy-efficient  houses.  In 
addition  to  sample  site  plans  and  materials 
lists,  you'll  find  information  on  excavation 
grading,  concrete  work,  carpentry,  roof 
sheathing,  insulation,  siding,  interior 
millwork,  sheet  metal  and  roofing,  electrical 
work,  heating,  plumbing,  painting  and 
finishing,  termite  protection. 

Plus...! 

What  you  should  know  about  bank  loans  .  .  . 
Other  option  loans  . . .  Co-op  housing  and 
co-op  credit  unions  . . .  How  to  find  a  con- 
tractor . .  .  The  greenhouse  as  a  source  of 
winter  heat  .  .  .  Recycling  an  older  building 
. . .  Pointers  for  buying  property  .  . .  Site 
planning — including  topographic  consider- 
ations, site  utilities,  other  site  functions  .  .  . 
Designing  the  solar  tempered  house  . . . 
What  you  should  know  about  roof  coverings, 
interior  wall  surfacing,  interior  ceilings  .  .  . 
Planning  your  space  more  effectively  in 
the  small  house  .  .  .  Understanding  building 
codes  and  dealing  with  inspectors  .  .  .  and 
many,  many  other  energy-saving  insights. 

Our  guarantee:  Save  money 
with  this  book  —  or  send  it  back. 

Keep  Low-Cost,  Energy-Efficient  Shelter 
one  full  month.  Read  it.  Use  its  ideas.  If 
you're  not  satisfied  that  this  book  is  all 
you  hoped  for,  return  it.  We'll  refund  your 
money —  in  full. 
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repeated  most  of  Fromm's  points  in 
his  discussion  of  the  story. 

Even  more  surprisingly,  there  is 
no  reference  (even  in  the  notes)  to 
the  extensive  work  on  fairy  tales 
done  by  transactional  analysts  such 
as  Eric  Berne,  who  see  children's 
favorite  tales  as  "scripts"  for  a  fu- 
ture life  story.  (Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer,  for  instance,  grows  up  to  be 
Ralph  Nader.)  This  last  omission  is 
especially  irritating,  since  a  combi- 
nation of  Berne's  insights  with  Bet- 
telheim's  could  have  been  tremen- 
dously productive. 

THE  FOLK  TALE,  of  course, 
was  one  of  the  first  subjects 
of  applied  psychoanalysis. 
Most  of  the  early  studies 
now  seem  rather  simple-minded  and 
reductive:  eager  Freudians  saw  ev- 
ery magic  staff  or  sword  as  a  penis, 
every  castle  or  gingerbread  house  as 
a  womb;  Jungians  found  anima 
figures  and  alchemical  symbols  ev- 
erywhere. 

Though  Bettelheim's  style  is  often 
as  clumsy  and  heavy  with  jargon  as 
theirs,  his  own  approach  to  the  fairy 
tale  is  far  more  thoughtful,  humane, 


and  sensitive.  The  reader  who  per- 
severes past  sentences  like  "As  these 
stories  unfold,  they  give  credence 
and  body  to  id  pressures  and  show 
ways  to  satisfy  these  which  are  in 
line  with  ego  and  superego  require- 
ments" will  be  well  rewarded.  For 
instance,  Bettelheim  remarks  that 
the  various  protagonists  of  a  story 
often  represent  conflicting  motives 
or  emotions  within  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  ambitious,  single-mind- 
ed brother  who  has  no  time  to  waste 
on  old  beggar-women  or  wounded 
animals,  and  the  good-natured  sim- 
pleton who  shares  his  last  piece  of 
bread  are  the  same  fellow  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  stepmothers  and 
witches  who  appear  in  so  many  tales 
are  really  our  mothers  seen  by  black 
light  after  the  blissful  years  of  baby- 
hood are  over. 

Bettelheim,  however,  is  not  only 
the  analyst  of  fairy  tales,  but  their 
champion,  as  one  can  see  from  the 
title  of  his  book;  he  has  set  out  to 
defend  this  literature  against  what 
he  sees  as  a  horde  of  hostile  and 
disapproving  colleagues.  I  have  never 
met  a  psychologist  who  hated  fairy 
stories,  but  perhaps  they  do  exist. 
Certainly  the  complaint  that  such 


tales  are  bad  for  children — unreal!  u 
istic,  immoral,  violent — has  a  Ion  1 
history.   According   to   Bettelheim  3\ 
this  prejudice  can  have  serious  an<  j| 
destructive  social  effects:  "I  hav  [( 
known  many  examples  where,  paip 
ticularly  in  late  adolescence,  year  j 
of  belief  in  magic  are  called  upoi  d 
to  compensate  for  the  person's  hav  \ 
ing  been  deprived  of  it  prematureh  j 
in  childhood.  .  .  .  Many  young  peopl*  ; 
who  today  suddenly  seek  escape  ii  ( 
drug-induced     dreams,     apprentice  j 
themselves  to  some  guru,  believe  ir 
astrology,  engage  in  practicing  'blacl 
magic,'  or  who  in  some  other  fashior 
escape  from  reality  into  daydream; 
about  magic  experiences  which  are 
to  change  their  life  for  the  better 
were  prematurely  pressed  to  view  re 
ality  in  an  adult  way." 

In  my  experience,  it  is  not  onl) 
adolescents  deprived  of  fairy  tales 
who  take  up  with  drugs  and  gurus 
Still,  if  Bettelheim's  long  and  well- 
argued  defense  convinces  one  parent 
to  start  telling  his  children  bedtime 
stories,  or  persuades  a  single  nervous 
teacher  not  to  ban  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk"  and  "Snow  White,"  we 
should  be  grateful.  Yet  to  any  reader 
who  loves  fairy  tales  for  themselves, 
the  idea  that  enchantment  must  be 
useful  causes  a  small  unpleasant 
shiver. 

As  we  read  further,  this  shiver 
develops  into  a  severe  chill.  The 
principal  use  of  fairy  tales,  accord- 
ing to  Bettelheim,  is  to  symbolize  a 
child's  unconscious  psychological 
problems  and  suggest  their  solution. 
In  his  introductory  chapters  he  tells 
us  that  a  story  may  have  many  differ- 
ent meanings  (or  "uses")  depend- 
ing on  the  emphasis  given  to  it  by 
both  teller  and  hearer.  Yet  later  on, 
when  he  analyzes  individual  tales, 
each  one  tends  to  have  a  single 
meaning  which  more  often  than  not 
illustrates  some  aspect  of  the  "oedi- 
pus  conflict."  In  "Cinderella,"  for 
instance,  "sibling  rivalry  takes  the 
place  of  an  oedipal  involvement  that 
has  been  repressed."  If  we  protest 
that  we  never  saw  it  that  way,  we 
are  told  that  because  of  our  own  re- 
pressions it  is  impossible  for  us  "to 
recognize  consciously  that  [Cinder- 
ella's] unhappy  state  is  due  to  oedipal 
involvements."  Catch-222. 

One  of  the  greatest  shortcomings 
of  psychoanalytic  theory,  it  has  been 
said,  is  that  it  is  culture-bound,  and 
the  culture  it  is  bound  to  is  that  of 
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middle-class  late-Victorian  Europe. 
Though  Bettelheim  sometimes  breaks 
away  from  orthodox  Freudianism, 
all  too  often  he  slips  back,  telling  us, 
for  example,  that  we  consider  the 
passive  and  sexually  ignorant  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  "the  incarnation  of  per- 
fect femininity,"  or  that  "in  the  typ- 
ical nuclear  family  setting,  it  is  the 
father's  duty  to  protect  the  child 
against  the  dangers  of  the  outside 
world,  and  also  those  that  originate 
in  the  child's  own  social  tendencies. 
The  mother  is  to  provide  nurturing 
care  and  the  general  satisfaction  of 
immediate  bodily  needs." 

The  European  fairy  tales  that  we 
know  best  today,  and  which  Bettel- 
heim analyzes  here,  are  only  a  score 
|or  so  of  the  literally  thousands  re- 
corded by  collectors  all  over  the 
world.   We   know  this  handful  of 


stories  because  they  are  the  ones 
chosen  from  among  those  thousands 
by  Victorian  editors  to  suit  a  rigid, 
paternalistic,  bourgeois  society  not 
unlike  that  of  Freud's  Vienna. 

Yet  we  live  in  a  changing  world 
where  passivity  and  ignorance  are 
not  the  mark  of  a  perfect  woman, 
and  where  it  is  not  necessarily  only 
the  father  who  protects  and  disci- 
plines children  and  not  only  the 
mother  who  cares  for  their  physical 
needs.  Today  the  "nuclear  family 
setting"  itself  is  being  destroyed,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  transformed.  Perhaps 
for  this  world  we  need  new  fairy 
tales — or  at  least  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  old  ones.  □ 

Alison  Lurie,  coeditor  of  the  Garland  Library 
of  Children's  Classics,  .teaches  children's  lit- 
erature at  Cornell  University.  Her  most  re- 
cent novel  is  The  War  Between  the  Tates. 
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Doctor  Rat,  by  William  Kotzwinkle. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $7.95. 

In  a  way,  William  Kotzwinkle's 
latest  novel  is  a  further  refuta- 
tion of  the  claim,  advanced 
during  the  Sixties,  that  the 
novel  has  survived  its  reason  for  be- 
ing. The  autopsists  of  the  novel  found 
it  incapable  of  rendering  contem- 
porary reality,  which  they  chose  to 
see  as  unique  in  human  experience. 
The  world,  it  was  said,  had  been 
shook  up,  turned  on,  and  customized 
but  fiction  remained  the  creature  of 
literal-minded  beards  who  owed  their 
perspective  to  Thomas  Hardy  and 
went  around  thinking  they  were  in 
Paris  and  it  k:j  1925.  Popular  jour- 
nalists, among  whom  were  some  very 
good  writers,  began  to  insist  that 
their  own  work  had  obviated  all  that; 
they  themselves  offered  primary  pro- 
cess. Instead  of  suffering  some  drone 
to  make  up  phony  stories  that  never 
happened  to  anyone,  you  could  get 
encapsulated  moments  of  reality — ■ 
actual  happenings  to  actual  folks, 
delivered  with  all  the  insightful  fris- 
sons your  New  Journalist  could  sum- 
mon to  his  pen.  Since  the  idea  of 
progress  was  enjoying  its  very  last 
days  of  general  popularity,  this  was 


offered  as  a  technological  advance; 
the  New  Journalist  provided  the  sub- 
jective authority  of  the  novelist  to 
communicate  the  essence  of  event 
and  character  combined  with  the  ob- 
jective, real-life  authority  of  the 
working  press.  The  real,  as  Aquinas 
had  long  before  established,  was  su- 
perior to  the  imagined  and  thus  con- 
stituted the  only  virile  and  worth- 
while reading  experience  for  busy 
contemporary  minds. 

While  New  Journalists  struggled  to 
resolve  the  groovy  with  the  factual, 
novelists  like  Kotzwinkle  were  keep- 
ing the  novel  about  its  proper  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  close  dependency 
between  the  human  moral  faculty 
and  the  human  imagination;  good 
fiction  serves  that  faculty  in  the 
worst  of  times.  The  examination  and 
reinvention  of  experience  that  occurs 
in  myth  is  irreplaceable.  The  telling 
of  stories  that  are  meant  to  reverber- 
ate in  the  reader's  inner  life  is  a 
primary  process  of  its  own,  an  act 
against  human  isolation  in  a  word- 
cheap,  hype-happy  world. 

Doctor  Rat  is  a  very  contemporary 
novel  by  a  writer  who  knows  what 
the  contemporary  novel  is  for,  and 
it  tries  to  deliver  what  the  times  de- 
mand— -an  examination  of  modern 
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society  and  a  little  conscience-forg- 
ing for  the  race.  It's  an  unashamed 
moral  statement  which  upends  ve- 
rismo  to  get  at  basic  truths.  Although 
it's  often  funny,  it's  a  very  serious 
work  which  demands  to  be  taken  se- 
riously. In  spite  of  the  respect  for 
the  author's  talent  that  reading  it  in- 
spires in  me,  taking  it  seriously  in- 
volves me  in  a  fundamental  quarrel 
with  the  validity  of  its  posture. 

It's  a  novel  about  the  Revolt 
of  the  Animals.  Its  principal 
character  is  a  laboratory  rat 
who  has  been  castrated  and 
driven  mad  by  rat-running  vivisec- 
tionists.  (The  experiments  described 
in  the  book  are  reportedly  real — let 
the  busy  contemporary  mind  take 
note — and  they  leave  the  scientists 
who  experiment  with  live  animals 
some  gruesome  cruelty  to  answer 
for.)  He  has  totally  identified  with 
his  faceless  human  tormentors  and 
records  their  work  with  demented 
glee.  Presently  his  adjustment  is 
threatened  by  a  mystical  develop- 
ment in  the  outside  world.  Animals 
everywhere  are  in  the  grip  of  a  cos- 
mic impulse  which  wills  the  unity  of 


all  sentient  beings.  In  enormous 
numbers,  they  muster  on  prairies,  in 
forests,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to 
form  the  One  Great  Animal.  Pets 
desert  their  households,  cattle  in  the 
stockyard  stampede. 

In  the  lab,  where  oppression  is 
most  acute  and  the  rat  population 
highly  socialized,  something  like  a 
classical  Marxist  uprising  takes  place 
— and  Kotzwinkle  has  a  good  time 
making  some  amusing  comic  anal- 
ogies as  the  rats  transform  them- 
selves into  rodent  fidelistas  to  smash 
the  unspeakable  status  quo. 

All  this  throws  the  insane  and  em- 
bittered Doctor  Rat  into  paroxysms 
of  antisocial  reactionary  rage,  and 
he  singlehandedly  sets  out  to  crush 
the  life-affirming  struggle  of  his  fel- 
low victims,  with  considerable  energy 
and  resourcefulness.  Within  the  lab, 
he  has  the  counterrevolution  all  to 
himself.  Kotzwinkle  is  what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  a  humanist  and 
he  does  not  want  a  full-scale  horror 
story  on  his  hands,  so  The  Man  never 
shows  his  hated  face.  Significantly, 
throughout  the  course  of  this  univer- 
sal mutiny  of  the  brutes,  not  a  single 
human  is  eaten,  bitten,  scratched,  or 
stung. 


In  part,  Doctor  Rat  is  about  the 
phenomenon  of  revolution — one 
might  say  it  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  revolt  of  the  animals  that 
Mans  Fate  does  to  the  rise  of  Peo- 
ple's China.  Inside  Doctor  Rat's 
lab  everything  is  quasipolitical  and 
armed  revolution  is  sympathetically 
parodied;  outside  it's  the  conscious- 
ness revolution.  Each  animal  is  trans- 
formed into  a  pacifist  poet  by  the 
Oneness  Beneath  All  and  the  beasts 
gather  as  though  to  the  Ark,  tran- 
scending the  need  for  a  speciesist 
Noah  or  an  anthropomorphic  God. 

What  I  find  particularly  irritating 
about  Doctor  Rat  is  the  way  it  seeks 
to  gather  to  itself  every  loose  piece 
of  more  or  less  revolutionary  sym- 
pathy left  lying  about  the  ruins  of 
Consciousness  III.  The  book  has  a 
lot  of  humor,  and  the  doctor  himself 
is  a  good,  funny  creation,  but  there's 
no  irony  in  its  aggressively  ingra- 
tiating point  of  view.  Come  on  out 
there,  you  bien-pensants,  it  says.  You 
cheered  the  mental  patients,  the  pris- 
oners, peasants,  blacks,  Indians.  You 
cheer  all  that  is  intuitive,  liberating, 
spontaneous  and  trippy  in  its  hero- 
ic struggle  against  the  well-known 
forces  of  Moloch  robot  industrialist 
statist  capitalist  Amerika.  Now  it's 
time  to  climb  down  on  all  fours  and 
cheer  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  as 
they  get  their  shit  together. 

In  Styles  of  Radical  Will,  written 
back  in  1969,  Susan  Sontag  called 
the  white  race  "a  cancer  on  human 
history."  Doctor  Rat  follows  through 
with  the  ultimate  reductio,  the  final 
payoff  on  the  same  number — every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile. 

Because  humans  are  oppressors  by 
their  very  nature,  right?  The  cruelty 
inflicted  by  vivisectionists  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  arrogance  with 
which  the  humanoid  colossus  squats 
astride  the  fair  face  of  biology,  en- 
slaving and  destroying  life  forms 
older  and  finer  than  itself.  Our  very 
languages  are  oozing  with  injustice. 
Terms  like  "lower  animals,"  the 
"evolutionary  scale,"  "bestial,"  "var- 
mint," "pest"  all  betray  the  cunning 
with  which  we  have  deadened  our 
sensibilities  to  our  own  tyranny. 

If  this  is  not  the  moral  that  I'm 
meant  to  take,  I  find  myself  led 
toward  it  by  the  relentlessness  with 
which  the  author  introduces  every 
artifact  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
— from  cyclon-B  gas  to  tactical  air 
strikes — for    service    as  reference 
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Newlimes  for  half  price. 

rhat's  like  getting  every  other  issue  free, 


t's  quite  a  deal. 

The  regular  price  for  a  year's  sub- 
:ription  to  NEW  TIMES  is  $15. 

Subscribe  here  and  now  and  you 
an  have  a  year  (26  issues)  for  only 
7.50.  Half  price.  And  a  lot  less  than 
alf  price  compared  with  the  $19.50 
Du'd  have  to  pay  at  newsstands. 

How  come?  Why  are  we  letting  you 
ave  the  magazine  for  so  little  money? 

Because  we  want  to  get  NEW 
IMES  into  your  hands.  Frankly,  we 
link  you'll  be  hooked. 


who  murder 


he  freshest  news  magazine 
ince  Time  began. 

After  NEW  TIMES,  other  maga- 
nes  are  going  to  seem  pretty  mild, 
lewsweek  said.  "The  magazine  has 
hown  a  particular  knack  for  picking 
p  on  hot  stories  that  others  tend  to 
rop  after  the  first  flash."  The  Los 
ingeles  Times  called  us  "brash,  irrev- 
rent  and  surprisingly  literate." 

William  Safire  in  the  New  York 
imes  says  we're  "the  magazine  that 
as  an  adversary  relationship  with  the 
'orld."  According  to  the  Washington 
'ost,  we're  "a  new  national  news  mag 
zine  of  storytellers."  To  good  old 


-Smote  tail 
a  matter  of 

life  and  death 
N's  more  important 

than  that 

Time  Magazine,  we're  "impetuous." 

So  be  it.  NEW  TIMES  makes 
things  happen.  We  aren't  afraid  to  tell 
all  the  truth  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 
We  turn  over  rocks.  We  make  waves. 
Troublemakers?  You're  damn  right. 

Remember  folks,  you  saw  it 
first  .  .  . 

A  lot  of  NEW  TIMES  stories  were 
firsts.  Newsbeats.  Scoops.  Sure  you 
read  about  them  in  other  magazines. 
Afterwards. 

We  were  the  first  national  maga- 
zine to  reveal  the  link  between  the  CIA 
and  the  Mafia.  We  were  the  first  to  go 
underground  and  interview  Abbie 
Hoffman.  (Among  those  who  won- 
dered how  we  found  him— the  FBI.) 


The  WMta  House  •nd  the  Mrffci  Mol 

The  new  wave  of  doubt  about  the 
JFK  assassination  started  in  NEW 
TIMES,  with  stories  like  the  one  that 
showed  there  had  to  be  several 
Oswalds.  We  were  the  first  national 
magazine  to  tell  the  world  that  those 
little  aerosol  cans  could  be  the  death 
of  us  all.  We  put  est  (Erhard  Seminars 
Training)  in  the  public  eye.  We  report- 
ed the  murder  trials  of  Peter  Reilly 
and  Joan  Little  long  before  they  hit 
the  front  pages.  And  so  it  goes. 


What's  happening  around  here? 

NEW  TIMES,  more  than  any  other 
magazine,  is  plugged  into  now.  It's  the 
magazine  of  what's  happening,  and 
that's  a  spectrum  that  includes  love 
and  music  and  lifestyles  and  all  man 
ner  of  rare  new  ideas. 

We  investigated  the  medical  ben- 
efits of  marijuana  .  .  .  tried  to  make 
sense  of  the  Psychobabble  that's 
drowning  us  all .  . .  dissected  the  Great 
American  Bicentennial  Sale  . . .  dug 
into  the  yearly  orgiastic  revels  of  a 


country  fair  .  .  .  looked  into  what  hap- 
pens when  single  grandparents  are 
forced  to  live  in  sin  to  avoid  losing 
their  pensions  .  .  .  ran  the  first-any- 
where  story  on  doctors  who  sell  their 
patients  to  hospitals  for  kick- 
backs . . .  found  the  real  Mr.  Goodbar 
of  the  singles'  bar  murders. 

And  of  course,  in  every  issue  we're 
catching  rock,  movies,  books,  fads, 
and  fatuities  with  the  kind  of  brash, 
fresh  viewpoint  you  aren't  going  to 
find  in  the  other  magazines. 

If  you  really  care  what's  happening 
in  America  in  1976,  you're  going  to 
get  into  NEW  TIMES. 

And  the  lucky  thing  is,  if  you  act 
fast  you  can  get  into  it  for  half  price. 
Just  use  the  attached  card.  Or  call  us 
toll  free  anytime  of  the  day  or  night. 
(800)  327-8912. 
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points.  And  even  though  I  know  I'm 
not  supposed  to,  I  object  to  the  way 
all  the  animals  are  equipped  with 
human  emotions,  human  speech,  and 
human  mystic  speculations  to  dem- 
onstrate their  superiority  to  people. 

In  the  sections  set  outside  the  lab, 
there  are  fanciful  descriptions  of  an- 
imals which  are  often  genuinely  po- 
etic and  sometimes  moving,  but  their 
cumulative  effect  is  sentimental  in 
the  extreme.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
anthropomorphized  to  a  degree  be- 
yond anything  Thornton  W.  Burgess 
or  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  ever  at- 
tempted. These  animals,  as  has  been 
noted,  talk — and  when  they  talk,  they 
sometimes  sound  like  characters  out 
of  Pearl  Buck.  ("May  I  drink  beside 
you?"  "Please,  Limping  Bull.  I'm 
honored  .  .  .  honored.") 


by  Tibor  Scitovsky 

Business  Civilization  in  Decline, 

by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner.  W.  W.  Nor- 
ton, $6.95;  paper,  $3.95. 
The  Twilight   of   Capitalism:  A 
Marxian  Epitaph,  by  Michael  Har- 
rington. Simon  and  Schuster,  $9.95. 

IT  IS  HUMAN  NATURE  to  take 
things  for  granted  when  they 
go  well  but  to  look  for  causes 
and  laws  of  change  when  they 
go  badly.  The  reason  is  obvious.  We 
would  like  to  reform  what  is  not 
good,  and  knowledge  is  a  prerequi- 
site of  reform. 

Things  certainly  have  gone  badly 
in  recent  years.  Unprecedented  infla- 
tion throughout  the  Western  world, 
the  highest  unemployment  since 
World  War  II,  the  first  sizable  fall  in 
per  capita  real  income  in  forty  years; 
and  added  to  those  economic  ills  the 
deterioration  of  our  physical,  moral, 
and  political  environment,  and  the 
specter  of  the  exhaustion  of  energy 
resources.  No  wonder  many  of  us  are 
seeking  the  source  of  our  miseries 
and  their  portent  for  the  future. 

Few  professional  economists  are 
among  the  seekers  for  a  cause  of  our 
troubles;  and  those  who  are  soon 
find  themselves  disowned  by  their 
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As  a  result,  sympathy  fails  pro- 
gressively and  when  the  mother  bear 
and  her  chirpy  cub  are  about  to  be 
search-and-destroyed  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  the  imminence 
of  Bambi-time,  the  whole  parable 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  ecological 
Disneyana. 

Kotzwinkle  is  a  good  writer,  and 
he  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  kind  of 
risks  that  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  serious  novel.  But,  taken 
on  its  own  terms,  Doctor  Rat  does 
not  deliver,  and  the  reasons  it  does 
not  will  be  plain  to  any  sympathetic 
reader.  It's  too  contrived,  too  ingra- 
tiating, too  soft  at  the  center  to  carry 
the  weight  of  its  own  intentions.  D 

Robert  Stone  is  the  author  of  the  novel  Dog 
Soldiers,  which  was  awarded  the  National 
Book  Award  for  Fiction  in  1975. 


colleagues.  One  reason  is  that  our 
present  troubles  go  beyond  the  pure- 
ly economic,  and  most  economists 
are  loath  to  mix  economic  with  ex- 
tra-economic judgments  lest  they 
compromise  the  purity  and  scientific 
objectivity  of  their  economic  exper- 
tise. Another  reason  is  that  econo- 
mists have  never  found  a  fully  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  business  cycle:  when 
Keynes  provided  a  cure  without 
bothering  to  explain  the  cause,  the 
whole  profession  heaved  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief and  felt  free  to  abandon  its  un- 
successful search.  In  that  sense,  "We 
are  all  Keynesians  now,"  to  quote 
Milton  Friedman,  the  most  anti- 
Keynesian  among  economists.  Unfor- 
tunately, Keynes  only  taught  us  how 
to  fight  the  Depression  of  the  1930s, 
not  that  of  the  1970s,  when  inflation 
and  unemployment  first  became  bed- 
fellows. Hence  the  present  disarray 
among  economists  and  the  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  nostrums  they  advo- 
cate. The  fact  that  our  economic  mis- 
eries go  hand  in  hand  with  so  many 
noneconomic  ones  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  paying  renewed  attention  to 
Marx,  who  stressed  the  interdepen- 
dence of  cultural,  political,  social, 


and  economic  factors,  and  chidedf 
economists  for  wearing  blinkers  andj 
looking  at  the  economic  factors  in) 
isolation.  Almost  everybody's  search 
for  the  causes  of  our  troubles  has  a 
Marxist  flavor,  just  as  every  econom-j 
ic-policy  adviser  today  is  a  Keynes-| 
ian,  though  he  may  be  left  or  right, 
right  or  wrong. 

Of  the  authors  of  two  recent  books 
on  the  subject,  Harrington  considers 
himself  a  Marxist,  Heilbroner  only] 
sounds  like  one;  their  books,  very 
different  in  style,  size,  and  approach, 
are  nevertheless  quite  similar  in  the 
questions  they  ask  and  the  way  they 
answer  them.  Heilbroner's  is  a  short 
book,  smooth,  lively,  easy  to  read  in 
one  sitting.  To  read  it  after  a  good 
dinner,  curled  up  in  an  easy  arm- 
chair, is  an  excellent  way  of  enjoying 
an  evening  of  unrelieved  gloom. 

Heilbroner  pries  into  the  future, 
and  his  simple,  plausible  arguments 
lead  him  to  predict,  for  the  short 
run,  a  drift  toward  an  increasingly 
planned  business-government  state,: 
and  (if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  holocaust )  the  end  of  capi- 
talism by  the  time  of  our  grand-  ori 
great-grandchildren  and  its  replace- 
ment by  an  authoritarian  regime — 
with  a  parallel  displacement  of  our 
capitalist  calculus  of  selfishness  by  a 
quasireligious  concern  for  the  collec- 
tive and  communal  destiny  of  man. 

More  interesting  than  the  fore- 
casts themselves  is  the  marshaling  of 
evidence,  its  interpretation  and  anal- 
ysis. Heilbroner's  argument  is  short 
and  impressionistic. 4He  expects  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  energy  and  oth- 
er natural-resource  supplies  greatly 
to  slow  economic  growth  and  thereby 
lower  profits  and  sharpen  conflicts — 
between  labor  and  property  on  the 
domestic  front,  between  rich  and 
poor  countries  on  the  international 
front.  He  also  expects  the  increase  in 
business  concentration  to  erode  the 
functioning  of  markets,  necessitating 
ever  more  "planification  of  capital- 
ism"— and  this  at  the  very  time  when 
the  spirit  of  capitalism  is  waning 
with  the  decline  of  its  promise  (due 
to  slower  growth)  and  the  public's 
disillusionment  with  its  achievement 
and  hollow  values.^So  short  a  sum- 
mary does  less  than  full  justice  to 
Heilbroner's  book;  but  that  too  does 
less  than  full  justice  to  the  momen- 
tous issues  involved.  His  argument  is 
convincing  if  one  accepts  its  prem- 
ises— the  slowing  of  growth  and  in-v 
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:ased  business  concentration — both 
them  plausible,  but  the  former  far 
>m  certain  and  the  latter  unproved. 
For  a  discussion  in  depth  one  must 
n  to  Harrington,  who  at  four 
les  the  length  says  no  more,  and 
her  less,  than  Heilbroner,  but  does 
with  such  erudition  and  attention 
detail  that  the  information  and 
p-ce  of  argument  sustain  the  read- 
Is  fascination  throughout.  Half  the 
Jok  is  taken  up  with  the  author's 
bsentation  and  interpretation  of 
p  Marxist  conceptual  framework, 
Uch  he  needs  to  analyze  our  woes 
the  book's  second  half.  That 
imework  turns  out  to  be  very  dif- 
rent  from  what  most  people  under- 
ind  by  Marxism.  He  presents  it  in 
polemic  against  the  vulgar  Marx- 
n  of  most  others,  be  they  harmless 
nolars  or  Communist  bureaucrats, 
ough  he  reserves  most  of  his  scorn 
r  the  latter's  "Communist  Marx- 
n,"  which  he  calls  "a  language  of 
wer  ...  a  cover  for  their  ruling 
iss  policy,"  "the  ideology  of  a  state 
at  stood  over  the  workers."  One  is 
unged  deep  into  the  confusing 
>rld  of  Marxist  scholarship,  bedev- 
sd  by  the  availability  in  print  of 
ery  change,  every  nuance,  every 
iver  in  the  development  of  Marx's 
inking.  Marx  was  a  prolific  writer 
d  note-taker  and  his  disciples  have 
blished  almost  every  sentence,  and 
If  sentence,  to  flow  from  his  pen. 

it  is  a  tribute  to  Harrington's 
Jgment  and  writing  skill  that  the 
ader  reemerges  alive  and  the  wiser. 

CCORDING  TO  MARX,  capi- 

talism  in  its  heyday  had  its 
good  sides  along  with  the 
■  ■ML  bad.  On  the  bad  side,  Har- 
igton  lists  great  inequalities  of  in- 
me  and  wealth  and  the  tendency 
)  achieve  equilibrium  ...  by  means 
countless  failures  and  crises."  On 
i  good  side  are  social  progress, 
ae  development  of  the  productive 
wers  of  societal  relations,"  and  the 
;t  that  "capitalism  separates  polit- 
i\  and  economic  power,  and  thus 
ens  up  the  way  for  the  relative  au- 
lomy  of  the  former."  As  a  result, 
ae  state  is  not  the  instrument  of  a 
iss  .  .  .  it  is  the  state  of  a  society 
/ided  into  classes";  the  capitalist 
lass  is  itself  anarchic  and  competi- 
e."  "Capitalism's  unique  quality 
;]  that  it  does  not  resort  ...  to  bul- 
ng";  indeed,  it  was  "the  only  mode 


of  production  in  which  domination 
did  not  involve  personal  relationships 
of  dependence." 

That  characterization  of  "capital- 
ism at  its  best" — which  strikes  me  as 
Harrington's  more  than  Marx's — is 
the  standard  by  which  Harrington 
condemns  the  welfare  state  of  today's 
postindustrial  society  and  calls  it 
twilit  capitalism.  It  is  full-bodied  cap- 
italism as  far  as  the  bad  side  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  increasingly  devoid 
of  those  good  features  that  have 
made  it  viable  in  the  past. 

To  show  that  "the  welfare  state 
follows  capitalist  priorities,"  Har- 
rington quotes  official  data  on  the 
persistence  of  inequalities  of  wealth 
and  income.  He  adds  Brookings  In- 
stitution estimates  of  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  our  tax  system  to  mitigate 
those  inequalities,  and  of  the  extent 
to  which  income  inequalities  turn  out 
to  be  very  much  greater  than  they 
appear  in  official  statistics  when  in- 
come is  defined,  as  it  should  be,  to 
include  capital  gains.  He  then  docu- 
ments how  the  logic  of  capitalism 
forced  sincere  men — Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Kennedy — to  "bow  to  the  econ- 
omy's power  relationships"  and  act 
against  their  convictions  on  crucial 
issues  so  as  to  be  "kind  to  execu- 
tives" and  "pamper  the  rich." 

His  discussion  of  U.S.  food  and 
housing  policies,  of  Medicaid  and 
other  social  services,  is  low-keyed, 
kinder  than  some  of  the  recent  ex- 
posures of  fraud  and  corruption  by 
the  daily  press,  though  it  fully  sub- 
stantiates Senator  Proxmire's  judg- 
ment "that  many  subsidy  programs 
do  not  work  well  economically,  .  .  . 
redistribute  income  to  the  affluent, 
and  in  many  cases  their  costs  far  ex- 
ceeded their  benefits." 

The  most  detailed  and  thorough 
are  Harrington's  analyses  of  defense 
production,  tax  policies,  and  other 
stabilization  measures  over  the  past 
decade,  and  U.S.  oil  policy  since  the 
war — all  of  it  documented  from  offi- 
cial publications,  Brookings  studies, 
and  similar  impeccable  sources,  with 
the  conclusions  often  stated  in  the 
words  of  Congressional  committee 
chairmen  and  Time  or  W all  Street 
Journal  editorialists.  Pieced  together, 
like  a  mosaic,  out  of  solid  evidence 
and  conservative  judgment,  the  over- 
all picture  carries  conviction;  and  it 
shows  both  the  strength  of  capital- 
ism's priorities  and  the  erosion  of  its 
virtues.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the 


capitalist  risked  his  own  stock  and 
used  his  best  judgment  to  achieve 
success.  Our  prosperity  still  hinges 
on  high  investment;  we  still  want 
that  investment  to  be  private;  but  we 
stimulate  investment  when  insuffi- 
cient by  government  subsidies,  and 
by  underwriting  risks  out  of  taxpay- 
ers' pockets.  That  is  Keynesian  medi- 
cine: good  but  addictive,  with  bad 
side  effects,  some  of  which  are  cumu- 
lative. Harrington  records  these  side 
effects,  among  them  the  escalation  of 
social  costs,  the  increasing  demand 
for  social  services,  the  increasing  in- 
terdependence of  economic  and  polit- 
ical power  and  interests,  and  the  tre- 
mendous and  costly  mistakes  com- 
mitted when  there  is  a  division  of 
labor  between  the  corporations  that 
make  investment  decisions  and  reap 
the  profits  and  the  public  purse  that 
pays  the  costs  and  losses.  Harring- 
ton's horrendous  example  of  this  last 
is  the  oil  crisis,  whose  origins  he 
traces  to  a  variety  of  tax,  quota,  and 
anti-antitrust  policies  under  succes- 
sive administrations  from  Truman  to 
Nixon.  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
put  it,  "prior  and  present  misman- 
agement by  the  Western  govern- 
ments themselves"  is  largely  to  blame. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  half 
of  the  book  will  be  familiar  to  care- 
ful readers  of  the  daily  press.  Har- 
rington recalls  it,  fills  in  the  gaps, 
and  integrates  it  into  a  coherent  pic- 
ture of  our  economy,  which,  he  ar- 
gues, is  beset  by  too  many  conflicts 
and  contradictions  to  last.  At  the 
same  time,  Harrington  is  too  careful 
a  scholar  to  make  predictions.  He 
sees  collectivism  on  the  ascendant, 
perhaps  only  because  we  seem  to  lack 
precedent  for  preserving  individual 
freedom  without  the  capitalist  calcu- 
lus of  selfishness  (though  not  for  pre- 
serving capitalism  without  freedom). 
However,  he  is  not  the  vulgar  Marx- 
ist who  would  automatically  expect 
capitalism  to  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing better.  "Whether  the  totalitar- 
ian or  the  authoritarian  or  the  dem- 
ocratic-socialist variant  of  the  collec- 
tivist  future  will  prevail  is  a  ques- 
tion" he  poses  but  does  not  answer. 
He  believes  in  the  necessary  demise 
of  capitalism;  but  all  he  and  his 
readers  gain  from  "the  foreknowl- 
edge of  necessity  [is]  an  informed 
helplessness."  D 

Tibor  Scitovsky,  professor  of  economics  at 
Stanford  University,  is  the  author  of  The 
Joyless  Economy. 
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Southwest  Safaris:  Air  tours  of  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 
Camping,  hiking,  riding,  rafting.  Ge- 
ology, archeology,  ecology,  history. 
Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.  87501.  

International  Parks  Club.  Free  details: 
8226  23rd  N.E.  Seattle,  Wash.  98115. 

Middle  Fork  Salmon  River.  Seven-day 
Whitewater  float  trips,  $450.  Information, 
Western  Outfitters,  Box  331,  Boise, 
Idaho  83701.  

Mexico  Travel  Report:  Everything  you 
need  to  know,  $3  (refundable),  Box 
1037D,  Ferndale,  Calif.  95536.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  ac- 
commodations. Cheaper  than  staying 
home.  Freighters,  163-09  Xf  Depot, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Central  Ontario— Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available— 
$20  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly.  Maps,  pic- 
tures, $2  (refundable).  Information 
Bureau,  Norval  64,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre! 
Vacationing,  farming,  investment!  Ex- 
clusive "Government  Land  Buyer's 
Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land  Opportunity  Re- 
view," listing  lands  throughout  U.S. 
Send  $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  6588-HS, 
Washington,  D  C.  20009.  

Eleuthera,  Bahamas,  near  Governor's 
Harbor.  Build  your  retirement/vacation 
on  this  friendly,  restful  spot.  Lot 
140'xlOO',  sandy  beach,  beautiful  view. 
Excellent  tax  situation.  Asking  $7,200. 
S.N.  Moore,  Box  7,  Kennesaw,  Ga. 
30144. 

 VACATIONS  

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort,  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Maine.  Fleet  of  sailboats,  two- 
masted  schooner,  sailing  instructions, 
heated  salt-water  pool.  Write  for  folder. 

Come  backpacking  and  fishing  in  the 

Idaho  primitive  area.  Equipment,  meals, 
guiding,  and  some  of  the  least-seen 
country  in  continental  U.S.  For  a  truly 
relaxing  vacation  and  the  solitude  of 
wilderness,  Idaho  style,  write  David 
Petersen,  Wilderness  Trails,  Dept.  2, 
P.O.  Box  9252,  Moscow,  Idaho  83843. 
We  are  licensed  and  bonded. 

Olympics,  tennis,  Lake  Champlain— 
Furnished  cabin,  club  enclave,  Montreal 
100  miles.  (401)  295-0290.  

Do  you  enjoy  remoteness?  Beautiful 
beaches,  horses,  bikes,  snorkeling,  fish- 
ing, pool.  Very  casual.  La  Casa  Del 
Frances,  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico 
104  °°765.  (809)  741-3751. 


Bahama  Island  cottage— near  Gover- 
nor's Harbour,  Eleuthera.  2  bedrooms,  2 
baths,  furnished,  sand  beach.  $250  week. 
$800  month.  $50  deposit,  call  (404)  428- 
7190,  write  S.N.  Moore,  Box  7,  Ken- 
nesaw, Ga.  30144. 

Marco  Island,  Florida.  Off-season  rates 
through  November,  new  luxury  con- 
dominium on  beach.  Two  bedrooms, 
two  baths.  Private  pool,  tennis.  (302) 
478-7279. 

GOURMETS 

Home  flour  mills,  Ananda  Village, 
Nevada  City,  Calif.  45959;  $75-$230. 

Winemakers'  kit— free  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  yeast  equipment.  Write: 
Semplex,  Box  12276-T,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55412.  

Wild  rice  fancy  $4.20  pound  prepaid. 
Five-pound  minimum  shipment.  Gene 
Floura,  Blackduck,  Minn.  56630. 

Coffees— finest,  freshest  available, 
whole-bean  or  ground.  Free  brochure. 
Also  Moulinex  electric  coffee  grinder 
with  free  half-pound  best  beans— $17.95 
ppd.  (N.J.  add  5%  tax).  Bean's,  42H 
Church  St.,  Montclair,  N.J.  07042. 

Authentic  chile  recipe,  variations,  $1. 
Johnson,  Box  272,  Mason,  Ohio  45040. 

Luscious  cheesecake.  Easy,  foolproof. 
Recipe,  $1.  Columbine,  Dept.  H,  Box 
34506,  Bethesda,  Md„  20034.  

Dehydrate  fruits,  vegetables,  meats.  In- 
expensively! . .  .  Health  .  . .  flavor  . . . 
savings:  Cornucopia,  Box  160402,  Sacra- 
mento,  Calif.  95816.  

Deliciously  different  chopped  liver 
recipe  $1.  Lu,  19014  Fairfield,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48221.  

Exotic  Oriental  chicken  salad  recipe. 

$1,  SASE.  P.O.  Box  4033,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104.  

Bread-and-butter  pickles  without  sugar. 
Recipe,  $1.  Box  371,  Northfield,  Minn. 

55057.  

 TOYS  &  GAMES  

Non-competitive  games  for  children  and 
adults.  Play  together,  not  against  each 
other.  Free  catalogue.  Family  Pastimes, 
RR4,  Perth,  Ontario,  Canada.  

"Mastermind."  World's  fastest-selling 
game!  A  game  of  cunning  and  logic  for 
two.  Break  the  hidden  code.  80%  skill, 
20%  luck.  Only  $4.95  ppd.  Pocket  size, 
$2.95;  Deluxe  advanced  version,  $9.95. 
Sinclair's,  Box  8410  (H),  Erie,  Pa. 
16505.  

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

Poem-"Glory  of  God,"  framed  8'/2xll . 
$5.95  plus  50t  handling.  McClellan,  703 
N.W.  14th  Ave.,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601. 

Boutique  owners— 1  import  fine  leather 
goods  and  fast-selling  boutique  items 
from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
directly  to  U.S.  stores.  Write  Jess 
Bollinger,  Box  53035,  Medelli'n,  Colom- 
bia. 

Buy  a  tasteless  country  estate  and  meet 
your  neighbors:  Ralph  Raider,  Senator 
Thomas  O'Caucus,  and  others.  Enjoy 
dog-watching  in  our  forest  preserve,  troll 
for  tires  in  the  lovely  Itchitodya  River. 
Sophisticated  satire  for  desk,  mantel  or 
WC,  estate  and  booklet,  $4.95.  No  cash. 
Tanner  and  Sons,  Department  2,  Box 
187,  Randle,  Wash.  98377.  

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Fine  portraits  drawn  from  photographs. 
$5,000  upon  client  approval.  Send  photo- 
graphs to:  Donald  Flood,  117  High  St., 
Nelson,  B.C.,  Canada. 


MUSIC 


Purchasing  power— Pianos— Organs- 
Leading  Major  Brands— N.J.—N.Y.— 
Pa.— Conn.  Freehold  Music  Center, 
Freehold,  N.J.  462-4730. 

RECORDS  &  TAPES 

Classical  cassettes!  Free  catalogue.  Bet- 
ter quality.  50%  less  cost  than  records! 
CCC,  Box  506HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J. 
07458. 

 SCHOOLS  

Ph.D.s,  Master's,  Bachelor's— Official 
nonresident  college  degrees  easily 
acquired  through  mail-order  universities. 
Free  revealing  information.  Counseling 
Connections,  5495  Claremont,  BH,  Oak- 
land,  Calif.  94618.  

Florida  Keys  jr.-sr.  high-school  family. 
Excellent  accredited  prep  curriculum; 
Marine  Scubology,  Biofeedback;  Writ- 
ing; Drama;  six  crackerjack  teachers  for 
25  individuals.  Abbott  School,  Living, 
Learning  Center,  Box  285,  Key  Largo, 
Fla.  33037.  Brochure.  (305)  245-4610. 

Private-school  placement  service.  Stu- 
dent's individual  requirements  primary 
consideration.  163  High  Street,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  06457.  Telephone:  (203) 
346-5111.  

Earn  a  British  degree  in  Philosophy, 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalogue  $1  air- 
mailed (refundable).  Dept.  H,  Secretary, 
Sussex  College  of  Technology,  High- 
field,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex,  England  RH17 
7EX.  

Radiesthesia,  Radionics,  Dowsing, 
E.S.P.  Courses  and  Equipment  Cata- 
logue $1  (refundable).  Established  25 
years.  Dept  HR/m,  Bruce  Copen,  High- 
field,  Danehill,  Sussex,  England  RH  17 
TEX.  

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Al- 
lende— full  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
noncredit  programs  in  English.  Arts, 
crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social  studies. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval. 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living, 
Mexico's  most  beautiful  town.  Free 
prospectus.  Instituto  Allende,  Box  H, 
San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato,  Mex- 
ico. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice  of 
subjects.  Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  informa- 
tion. Elysion  College.  B.C.  Box  909,  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.  

Ph.D.    resident— external  program, 

National  University,  1919  South  Grand, 
St.  Louis  63104.  

Academy  at  the  Summit— co-ed  high 
school,  registered  Colorado  Dept.  of 
Education.  Dr.  Severson,  (303)  453- 
6092,  Box  203,  Frisco,  Colo.  

Study  and  fun  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Cul- 
tural Tenochtitlan,  Inc.  Diversified  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  curriculum. 
Credits  guaranteed  transferable.  For  cat- 
alogue and  schedule  write  I.C.T.,  Inc. 
Box  30639,  Seattle,  Wash.  98103. 

 CATALOGUES  

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory,  $2.  Box  33098,  Washington, 
D.C.  20028. 

 BOOKS  

"How  to  Sell  Your  Home  Yourself— 

Fast."  Save  thousands.  Book  only  $4.95. 
Apen,  Box  244H,  Avalon,  N.J.  08202. 

Books  printed  from  manuscript.  Biogra- 
phy Press,  Route  1—745,  Aransas  Pass, 
Tex.  78336. 


Discount  college  paperbacks!  Also  us 
paperback  exchange.  Send  stamp  for  c 
alogue.  Harco,  H-25,  Big  Island,  A 
24526.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successi 
authors:  publicity,  advertising,  prorr 
tion,  beautiful  books.  All  subjects  i 
vited.  Send  for  free  manuscript  repi 
and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton  Pre 
(Dept.  HZX),  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
10011.  

Free  catalogue— Scores  of  beautiful  c 
signs.  Imprinting  and  special  designir 
Address  Antioch  Bookplate,  Box  28 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387.  

Books  located.  Send  wants.  No  oblif 
tion.  Bazaar  Books,  Box  496,  Chicaf 
Calif.  95926.  

Name  the  book— we'll  get  it!  Fi 

search  service.  CHICAGO  BO( 
MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago  Heigh 
111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Oak  furniture— 200  beautiful  full  co; 
photographs  taken  in  people's  hom 
plus  a  price  list,  how  and  where  to  fi 
oak  furniture,  and  how  to  refinish  it.  i 
in  Made  with  Oak,  at  bookstores  or  se 
$5.95  +  50tf  postage  to  Links  Boor 
Dept.  HM,  33  W.  60th  St.,  New  Yc 
10023.  

How  to  become  an  addict— and  love 

You  can  enrich  your  life,  overcome  m 
eries,  achieve  increased  self-awarene 
strengthen  mind  and  body— by  learni 
how  to  develop  "positive  addictions 
Read  the  new  book  Positive  Addiction, 
Dr.  William  Glasser,  author  of  Rea< 
Therapy.  $7.95  at  bookstores  or  frc 
Harper  &  Row,  Dept.  372RAB3  10 

53rd  St.,  New  York  10022. 

 1 

Eros,  4  volumes,  excellent.  First  a 
tified  check  or  M.O.  for  $425  takes.  M.1 
Chapman,  P.O.  Box  278,  San  Ysidi 
Calif.  92173.  

The  Red  Baron.  Actual  WWI  movies 
von  Richthofen  in  triplane  flight— 8m 
standard— 50'.  Send  $6.95  check/mon 
order.  Free  catalogue:  WWI  aviatii 
films,  books,  prints,  posters,  photc 
AJAY  Enterprises  (Dept.  BH),  B 
2018,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042  U.S.A. 

Sexual  obsessions  of  saints  and  mystii 
William  Fielding's  compelling  19 
masterpiece.  Softcover  reprint,  $2.  Inc 
pendent  Publications,  Box  162,  Patt 
son,  N.J.  07513. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Foreign  travel  and  history  speciali 

Frank  Pollard,  117  Scotchmere,  Londc 
Ontario. 

JFK  assassination.  Send  wants.  Dep 
AE,  Bookdealer,  39  N.  Browning  Av 
Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  Newspapers. 

countries!  Sampler:  8  countries,  $3.' 
Free  brochure.  Multinewspapers,  B 
DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS  j 

Book  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  co 
Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  250  copi 
up.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Adar 
Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washingto 
Chicago,  111.  60602.  

Guaranteed  sales  for  your  poems.  Fr 
details.      Publications,  Box 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855.  

Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusion  in  c 
operative  volume.  Include  retu 
envelope.  Editor,  Box  4444H,  Whittif 
Calif.  90607. 


v  I  Do  It:  Successful  freelance  writ- 
system.   $5,    (refundable).  Box 
7E,  Ferndale,  Calif.  95536. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

rnational  Remailing  Forwarding 
'ice  Co.  Responsible  mailing  service 
e  1949.  Fast  confidential  remailing. 
que  WORLDWIDE  Postmarks, 
d  $1  for  detailed,  informative 
:hure.  Box  982A,  Prescott,  Ariz. 
3L  

elists:  complete  manuscript  crit- 
n.  Serious,  literate  treatment  without 
ird  marketing  promises  or  solicita- 
s  for  further  services.  Reasonable 
includes  interlinear  commentary, 
noted  discussion,  general  critique, 
d  SASE  for  brochure:  Hubristic  As- 
ates.  Box  6,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Dl_  

olarly  treatises,  academic  writing, 
luscripts,  reports,  statistical  work, 
iographies— writing,  editing,  typing. 


How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell,  and  supply  lists  of 
editors  buying  from  beginners.  Small 
checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send  for 
free  facts,  Barrett,  Dept.  C-77-N,  6216 
No.  Clark,  Chicago  60660.  

Addressing,  stuffing,  clipping,  mailing 
Details,  25<t  and  stamped,  addressed 
envelope.  Robross,  Box  8768B-HM3. 
Boston,  Mass.  02114.  

$39.60  daily  at  home  self-employment. 
Mail  self-addressed  stamped  envelope: 
Sbiaharpik,  Postbox  4099,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91607.  

Excellent     investment  opportunity. 

Reap  benefits  of  both  tax  exemption  and 
high  interest  rates.  9%  tax-free  income, 
c/o  Rob  Fairly,  P.O.  2131,  Jackson, 
Miss.  39205.  

$1,000  month  mailing  letters.  Guaran- 
teed. Details  free.  Sandco-HW,  Ceres, 
Calif.  95307. 


subjects.  Confidential.  Personalized, 
sonable.  Professional,  versatile 
n!  Research  Unlimited,  Box  300-H, 
ton.  Wash.  99328.  

ginal   academic  writing/research. 

fessional.  Confidential.  Reasonable, 
written  research,  $1  per  page.  Send  $1 
catalogue.  Writers  Unlimited,  Box 


Interested  in  owning  a  franchise?  — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full-  or  part- 
time  money-making  opportunities?  Find 
out  what's  available.  Send  name  for  free 
five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  677,  1460 
Hancock  Center,  Chicago  60611. 


Management  career  opportunity.  If  you 

enjoy  the  challenge  and  reward  that 
management  offers,  investigate  this 
opportunity.  Because  of  the  growth  and 
success  of  our  nationwide  company, 
those  who  prove  themselves  can 
advance  rapidly  into  management.  Our 
managers  enjoy  unlimited  income  poten- 
tial, challenging  assignments  and  out- 
standing fringe  benefits.  If  you  are  now 
managing,  or  know  you  can  be  trained  to 
manage  people,  write  Investors  Diver- 
sified Services,  Unit  6076-2  IDS  Tower, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

 INSTRUCTION  

Learn  professional  astrology  at  home. 
Write  World  Astrological  Services,  Inc. 
Box  471-HM,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Tickle  the  ivories.  Play  chord  piano  in 
one  hour!  Leading  piano  teacher  maga- 
zines praise  patented  (1973)  system.  Box 
751-IM,  La  Canada,  Calif.  91011 

Parapsychology  course.  Certificate.  De- 
tails. APRF.  Box  5395-MA,  Sherman 
Oaks,  Calif.  91413.  

Weak  tennis  serve?  Strengthen  it  with 
revolutionary  instructional  equipment. 
Advantage  Server,  Dept.  218,  P.O.  Box 
468,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024.  

Home-study  course  in  economics.  A  10- 
lesson  study  that  will  throw  light  on 
today's  baffling  problems.  Tuition  free, 
small  charge  for  materials.  Write  to  Hen- 
ry George  Institute,  55  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.  

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 

U.S.  firms  overseas— Complete  infor- 
mation on  hundreds  of  worldwide  com- 
panies, $5.95.  By-country  listings  (spe- 
cify country),  $9.75.  Outstanding  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages.  Globalemploy 
(HM),  704  Mira  Vista,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
35802.  

Overseas— all  occupations!  New  world- 
wide directory,  $2.  Opportunities,  Box 
6586-HS,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  occu- 
pations! $700-$4,000  monthly!  Employ- 
ment International.  Box  29217-HS, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South 
America,  Europe,  etc.  Construction, 
Sales,  Engineers,  Clerical,  etc.  $8,000  to 
$50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For  employ- 
ment information  write  Overseas 
Employment,  Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass. 

02103.  

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 

Rubber  stamps  — 3-lines,  $1.50;  Sig- 
nature, $4.50;  C.W.O.;  Stamps,  Box 
6243-Z,  Burbank,  Calif.  91510.  

100-watt  non-electric  light.  Smokeless, 
odorless,  noiseless.  Aladdin  Kerosene 
lamps  and  heaters,  20%  ofT.  Catalogue, 
25C.  Country  Light,  Box  1963H,  Athens, 
Ga.  30601.  

Quality  gems  at  wholesale  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Madrona,  Box  3750,  Austin, 
Texas  78764.  

100%  recycled  notepaper.  Forest  design. 
25  notes,  envelopes,  $2.95.  Catalogue 
50C,  refundable.  PEP,  Box  172II,  North 
Abington,  Mass.  02351.  

Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  WallTcx, 
Schumacher,  Sanitas,  United,  Birge, 
Strahan,  Styltex-Kat/en  back- Warren, 
Fashion-Impcnals-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply  all 
brands.  Send  for  free  brochures  and 
order  forms.  We  pay  UPS.  Schriber's, 
3220  Brighton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15212.  Call  collect  (412)  766-3274  for 
quotes. 


 PERSONALS  

Penfriends  all  gay.  Inquire  Harting,  Box 
88009M,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

Naked  is  moral.  All  you  want  to  know 
about  nudist  girls,  women,  families  and 
150  park  locations.  Guaranteed  no  por- 
nography. $2.  A.I.R.,  P.Q.B.  121, 
Graham,  Wash.  98338.  

Stop  arthritis  suffering.  Revolutionary, 
simple  method  that  really  works!  Write: 
Arthritis  Research,  Box  5688-H,  Ocean- 
park,  Calif.  90405.  

Stop  smoking  painlessly!  Details,  101. 
Box  713-A,  Summit,  N.j.  07901. 

Horseplayers!  Win  daily  doubles  9  out 
of  10  times!  SI, 000  weekly  possible!  Not 
new!  Been  doing  it  20  years!  Guaran- 
teed! Free  details!  Spensystems.  HA31- 
11  Davey,  Simsbury.  Conn.  06070. 

Dr.  Schuessler's  mineral  salts.  Stamp 
for  information  appreciated.  Beyers, 
3815  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  III.  60634. 

"Thin  Is  In"  — Lose  weight  safely.  No 
health- injurious  pills,  fad  gadgets,  etc. 
Order  this  surprisingly  simple,  success 
proven,  will  power  aid.  Join  the  beautiful 
people.  Mail  S3.  LOVELL,  Box  381, 
Seminole,  Texas  79360. 

Balding?  Mr.  Rogers,  75,  growing  hair, 
wrote  Miami  News,  his  physician  at- 
tested; others  grown,  ask  proof.  Kit,  $18. 
International  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  41- 
4176,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33141. 

Intensive  and  group  therapy— Austin 
Institute,  Inc.,  500  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin,  Texas  7875 1 .  Staff  did  their  ther- 
apy at  Janov's  Primal  Institute.  $2,000 
for  three-week  intensive;  subsequent 
groups  are  $10  each. 

Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write: 
Papyrus,  972-H  15th  St.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005.  

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth,  $10  and 
sample  to  Elisabeth  King,  41  E.  29th  St., 
N.Y.C.  10016.  

Sincerely  interested  in  marriage?  Let  us 
help  you  find  your  mate.  Social  Introduc- 
tion Service,  Box  1547,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97401. 

Make  friends  worldwide  through  in- 
ternational correspondence.  Illustrated 
brochure  free.  Hermes,  Box  110660/H, 
Berlin  11,  Germany. 

Free  biorhythm  information.  A.J.  En- 
terprises, Box  2211-HM3,  Peabodv, 
Mass.  01960.  .  

Lifetime  membership.  Wallet  card, 
newsletter,  bulletins,  many  benefits.  $3. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Old 
Bastards,  Inc.,  Box  6768-H,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63144.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living, 
superior  schools,  near  universities  attrac- 
tive integrated  neighborhoods.  Shaker 
Heights  Housing  Office.  3380  Lee  Rd., 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120.  (216)  751- 
2155.  

University  diplomas  — no  studies.  De- 
tails, $2.  Palmar,  Box  1796H,  Altadena, 
Calif.  91001.  

European  honorary  degrees  and  medals. 
For  color  brochures,  send  $2.  Interna- 
tional Awards  Committee,  Dept.  II, 
2350  Bean  Creek  Rd.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060.  

Single  Rooklovers  gets  the  cultured 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.  Nation- 
wide. Write  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081.  

Dates  galore!  Meet  singles  anywhere. 
Free  application  Call  Dateline,  toll-free: 
(800)  451-3245.  1 


1HA,  Washington,  D.C.  20012  (202) 
-1715.  

vaii  and  the  Pacific.  Consulting  firm 
represent  you  in  the  Pacific  Basin, 
cialties  include  real  estate,  EDP, 
rmaceuticals,  tourism,  export  and 
ort.  Write  Hugh  Beaton,  Hilton 
oon  Apartments,  11-K,  Honolulu, 
vaii  96815.  

ir  mail  received— forwarded.  AAA 
nail  Service,  8753  Windom  Avenue, 
:rland,  Mo.  63114. 


PUBLICATIONS  

lg  it!  City  life  on  a  human  scale.  Co- 
rative  buying— living— working; 
lmunity  building;  skill  exchange, 
iprofit  economics;  citizen  action;  etc. 

happening,  we're  telling  it.  Bi- 
tithly.  Sample  copy,  $1.  Dept.  1,  Box 
,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085.  

:p  your  child  reading  with  something 
jyable.  Subscribe  to  Ristau  Sportslet- 
10  issues  for  $3.  Send  check  to 
tau,  3276  N.  Shepard  Ave.  Mil- 
ikee,  Wis.  53211.  Or  send  25t  for 
lple  copy. 

•k-issue  magazines.  Over  200  titles, 
0  to  1976.  Send  stamped  envelope, 
e  list.  Everybody's  Bookshop,  Dept. 
317  West  6th,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
14.  

ina  Reconstructs  magazine  brings 
:kly  feature  articles  in  English  on 
na  today  — her  industry,  communes, 
dicine,  education,  etc.  Color  photos, 
nual  airmail  subscription  direct  from 
;ing,  $3.  Send  order  with  payment  to 
ma  Books  &  Periodicals,  Inc.,  Dept. 
,  125  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
103.  Free  catalogue  on  request. 


ASSOCIATIONS  

manism.  Share  the  philosophy  of 
:kminster  Fuller,  Margaret  Sanger, 
ian  Huxley,  Bertrand  Russell.  Free 
jrmation:  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ion,  Dept.  H,  602  Third  St.,  San 
ncisco,  Calif.  94107. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
opping  centers,   apartments,  ven- 
es.  Cascade  Development,  702  W. 
,  Wapato,  Wash.  98951. 


Stuff  envelopes.  $25/100.  Free  supplies. 
Send  stamped  envelope.  Isco,  3835 
42nd,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105.  

Will  you  actually  (really  and  truly) 
address,  stuff  and  mail  20  envelopes  a 
day?  Then  let's  don't  mess  around.  Send 
$3  and  we'll  show  you  how  to  make  up  to 
$100  monthly,  and  even  much  more. 
Guaranteed  contractual  arrangements. 
Habersham-Hall,  Box  613-Z,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  90733.  

Unlimited  home  earnings  stuffing 
envelopes.  Information  Free!  Oppor- 
tunities, Box  721-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 
11563.  

$25  daily  possible!  Addressing— mailing 
envelopes.  Details  free!  Elite,  Box  715- 
HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563.  

Free!  "$1,000,000  Report!"  Money  hot- 
line. Box  3155-HA,  Springfield,  Mo. 
65804.  

Make  money  clipping  newspaper  items. 
$2  — $10  each.  Free  details.  Clippings, 
Box  10344-H4B,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303 

Import-Export  opportunity,  profitable 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examination. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  C1026,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91364.  

Slide  show  know-how— sell  your  ideas 
the  audio-visual  way.  Booklet  $1.50. 
Chicago  Road  Pub.,  P.O.  Box  52, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  49242. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Teachers,  administrators.  Current 
school,  college  openings  list  in  U.S. 
$5.95;  abroad,  $5.95.  Leading  Placement 
Sources:  U.S.,  $3.95;  foreign,  $4.95. 
EISR,  Box  662,  Newton,  Mass.  02162. 

Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign!  Skilled. 
Unskilled.  Equal  opportunity.  All  fields. 
Directory,  applications,  resume  instruc- 
tions—$3.  National  Information,  Dept. 
7-6,  422  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  20005.  

Exciting  overseas  jobs!  Over  100  coun- 
tries .  .  .  now  hiring!  All  occupations. 
$800-$5,000  monthly.  Latest  printouts, 
$2.  Jobworld,  631 1-R  Yucca,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90028. 


Rational  self-enlightenment  through 
Utopian  psychology.  Send  $1  for  two 
periodical  publications  of  Utopian 
Society,  including  lessons.  Members 
crossmatching  service.  Storefront,  P.O. 
Box  1174-H,  S.F.,  Calif.  94101. 

Instant  memory— New  way  to  remem- 
ber. No  memorization.  Release  "photo- 
graphic" memory.  Stop  forgetting!  Lib- 
erates extraordinary  knowledge,  talent, 
EDP.  Free  information,  Institute  of 
Advanced  Thinking,  Box  606-H,  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif.  90272.  

Make  new  friends  nationwide,  world- 
wide through  correspondence.  Describe 
yourself.  Free  personalized  reply.  Cur- 
rents, Box  759-H,  Radio  City  Station, 
N.Y.C.  10019.  

Single  lovers  of  travel  and  fine  art 
acquaints  the  elite.  Write  Art  League, 
Box  236,  Rowayton,  Conn.  06853. 

An  esoteric  experience.  Details,  35<t. 
The  Letter  Club,  P.O.  Box  84,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.  11375.  

Forget  forgetting!  Legal  documentation 
proves  newest  memory  discovery,  head- 
lined expert  (Time,  Newsweek, 
Cronkite),  outranks  all  methods  for  re- 
membering anything  seen,  heard.  Sworn 
testimony:  Yale-educated  Ph.D.  profes- 
sor, Stanford-educated  Ph.D.  scientist, 
Georgetown  Ph.D.  linguist,  etc.  $15  (or, 
$1  fact  packet).  Before  you  forget! 
Achievement,  324  S.  First,  Alhambra, 
Calif.  91802.  

Help  fight  cruelty!  Send  donation  to  Pro 
Rescate  Association,  Box  5141,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00906.  

International   Correspondence  Club. 

Fred  Knapp,  P.O.  Drawer  27866, 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  U.S.A.,  85282.  

College    student    would  gratefully 

acknowledge  any  donations  to  help  meet 
summer  expenses  before  collecting  a  law 
school  scholarship.  Box  8610,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  37916.  

Transpersonal  newsletter,  free— psy- 
chology, cosmology,  meditation, 
regeneration,  survival.  Alpha,  Box  1379, 
Moultrie,  Ga.  31768.  

Tasteless  country  estates,  $4.95.  See 
our  ad  under  "Unusual  Gifts." 

Letters  to  Billy-O,  youth-directed, 
humanistic  interpretation  of  religion., 
S2.50  Mel  Belanger,  Box  1,  Ryderwood, 
Wa.  98581. 


Condoms  for  men  — All  leading  brands, 
featuring  textured  Nacken,  contoured 
Profil,  and  Jade.  Three  samples:  $1. 
Economy  sampler,  12  condoms:  $3.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  each  order. 
Plain  package  to  protect  your  privacy. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded.  POPLAN,  P.O.  Box  400, 
Dept.  CHA-10B,  Carrboro,  N.C.  27510. 

Have  all  the  credit  cards  you  want.  Free 
report  shows  you  how.  Write:  Interna- 
tional Marketing  Enterprises,  Dept.  H., 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

Lonely  30-year-old  incarcerated  man 
wishes  to  establish  meaningful,  lasting 
relationships  thru  correspondence. 
Please  write:  Melvin  Jones,  133  292, 
P.O.  Box  787,  Lucasville,  Ohio  45648. 

Biorhythm  chart— computerized,  accu- 
rate. One  year.  Send  birthdate,.  $3.  Bi- 
orhythms,  2873  Nebrina-H,  Boulder, 
Colo.  80301.  

Handwriting  analysis — personalized — 
$5.  Send  sample— Larkin,  Box  222,  Bald- 
win,  N.Y.  11510.  

Disabled  7  years.  4  back  surgeries.  In- 
surance cancelled.  Deep  in  debt.  Any 
help  appreciated.  Wilbur  Reimer,  1670 
York  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95124. 

Word  power:  tremendous  social,  busi- 
ness asset!  Over  450  colorful,  useful 
wo~is,  phrases  (w/definitions)  $2. 
Tulco,  P.O.  Box  36,  Ludlow,  Mass. 
01056.  

Psychic  can  bewitch  (mesmerize)  loved 
ones,  others  to  your  bidding.  Write  re- 
quests. Donations  appreciated.  Jamil, 
Box  10154,  Eugene,  Oreg.  974QL  (503) 
342-2210.  

Tom:  your  Declaration  is  O.K.,  but 

"the  tourists  are  coming  ..."  tells  the 
real  story.  If  you  want  to  know  what's 
happening  in  the  13  Colonies,  watch  this 
great  Bicentennial  travel  series  on  Public 
TV.  Ben.  

Smile  predominately  from  your  left 
mouth  side?  If  so,  you  may  be  ready  to 
know  your  'self!  A  dollar  plus  address 
label  gets  all  empirical  data  needed,  with 
references.  17880  Brucker,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  49417.  

Margaret    Wright    for    President  — 

bumperstickers  2/$l.  People's  Party, 
No.  1  Thomas  Circle,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

JUNE  1976 


Solution  to  the  May  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Antigone  and  Creon" 

Of  the  fourteen  answers  to  italicized 
clues,  seven  had  "anti,"  gone  and 
seven  had  "ere"  on  before  being  en- 
tered as  lights. 

Across:  1.  homonym;  8.  ANT-I- 
PHONY;  12.  hidden  in  reverse;  13. 
(M)ELBa;  14.  W(E)STERN,  anagram; 
15.  S.(U.N.)S.;  16.  MATCH-BOOK;  18. 
anagram;  19.  V-ICE;  22.  homonym, 
"IN  DECKS";  24.  anagram;  27. 
anagram;  28.  GERM(AN);  29.  SEA- 
CO.-A-ST;  31.  anagram;  34.  AM-P; 
37.  anagram;  38.  two  meanings;  39. 
anagram;  40.  "AUNTIE"-BODIES; 
41 . 77<W/:-piece;  42.  anagram;  43. 
anagram.  Down:  1.  STING (Y);  2. 
TRUER(anagram)-NEE;  3.  EVE- 
DEN(reversal);  4.  homonym;  5. 
anagram;  6.  "ROE'(reversed)  around  "LEAN"  (with  little  fat);  7.  NE(X)T;  8.  anagram; 
9.  HER-B.;  10.  OLE-O:  11.  pun;  17.  two  meanings;  19.  anagram;  20.  anagram;  21. 
CU(B)ES;  23.  reversal;  25.  hidden;  26.  AT-TESTS;  29.  ANTI  (SEPT.  1)C;  30.  hidden;  31. 
CHIL(LE)D;  32.  RODE-O;  33.  two  meanings;  34.  AG-O;  35.  ME-AID(reversal);  36. 
NUE.)CE;  38.  anagram;  40.  BEE(N). 
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DESIGN 


SEEING  THROUGH  TO  THE  TEA 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  liked  the  Jena  teapot  so  much  tl 
it's  been  placed  in  the  permanent  design  collection.  The  teap 
made  out  of  strong,  thin  glass,  is  pure  joy  in  its  shape  and  na- 
tion. Tea  leaves  go  into  a  glass  cylinder  with  slits  in  the  botto 
When  the  hot  water  is  poured  through  the  leaves  and  into  the  p 
an  amber  cloud  spreads  slowly  through  the  water  until  it  read 
a  consistent  color,  and  you  know  the  tea  is  ready.  $26  postpa 


HOW  IT  STACKS  UP 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  uses  this  china  in  its  cafeteria, 
doubt  for  aesthetic  as  well  as  practical  reasons.  It  is  stackal 
durable,  and  solid.  The  sound  of  china  when  it  stacks  togetl 
well  is  very  subdued. 
The  pure  white  five-piece  set  consists  of  dinner,  salad,  bread-ai 
butter  plates,  teacup,  and  saucer.  Made  by  the  Thomas  division 
Rosenthal.  Five-piece  set,  $16  postpaid. 


Send  to:  DESIGN,  Harper's  Magazine,  Dept  J, 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Item  Quantity  Total  Price 


Total  (N.Y.  residents,  add  appropriate  tax)  

□  Check  enclosed  (make  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine) 

charge  to    □  Master  Charge  DBankAmericard 

Card  number  Expiration  date   

Name  •] 

Address   

City   State   Zip   
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PUZZLE 


VICIOUS 
CIRCLES 

)y  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  (with  acknowledgments  to  Trochos  of  The 
Listener) 

rhis  month's  instructions:  The  answers  to  all  clues  are  of  six  let- 
ers.  They  are  to  be  entered  radially— that  is,  from  the  circum- 
erence  to  the  center  of  the  diagram  — but  in  mixed  order. 

When  the  diagram  is  complete,  the  first  (i.e.,  outer)  circle  will 
:ontain  a  literary  quotation,  reading  from  1  to  48.  Heavy  lines  in- 
iicate  the  separation  of  words. 

The  second  circle  will  contain  the  letters  necessary  to  spell  the 
>therwise  useless  phrase  pandas  loved  it-think  it  over 

The  third  circle  will  contain,  clockwise,  the  name  of  the  quota- 
ion's  author. 

The  fourth  circle  will  contain  six  different  letters. 

The  letter  in  the  center  circle  is  common  to  all  answers.  Clue 
mswers  include  two  proper  names  and  two  common  foreign 
vords.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
;olution 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  106. 


CLUES 


1.  Sprinkled  a  bit  of  nutmeg  right  in  the  goulash  first 

2.  Deteriorate,  like  old  clothes  half-sewn  inside 

3.  "  Wrenches— for  moments  of  relaxation,  I  hear 

4.  Move  in  a  direction  we  stereotyped  from  the  outset 

5.  Change  is  found  in  always  being  reactionary 

6.  Flying  geese  ram  in  the  sky,  causing  changes 

7.  Ceremony  in  Shakespeare's  pens 

8.  Sally's  a  type  that  is  short 

9.  Change  livers? 

10.  It's  revolutionary  to  auction  off  four  French  localities 

11.  Digs  little  people  who  have  died  first 

12.  Taxes  certain  banks,  so  they  say 

13.  Ira  and  Meyer,  the  writers,  return  to  complain  pathetically 

14.  Runaway  slave  holds  one  in  grip 

15.  Gauntlets  your  mother's  sister  rented  out,  holding  a  passion 
for  gauntlets 

16.  You  is  not  good  lovers 

17.  Retain  damaged  eye  part 

18.  More  forklike  weer .  .  .  ? 

19.  ...  can  turn  fiery? 

10.  Head  of  paper  group  rioted 

11.  I'm  remote,  embracing  the  sire 

12.  Listen  to  Eliot  in  a  suit 

13.  Oriental  fighting  a  king  about  a  shrew?  Just  the  reverse! 

14.  Ship  containing  Sun  King  and  Virgin  Queen 


25.  Former  rot 

26.  Porter  pursues  return  of  gypsy  spirit 

27.  One  who  is  dreamy  no  more,  being  set  free 

28.  Docked  in  low  lake 

29.  A  tenor  in  a  South  African  straw  hat 

30.  Botcher  doesn't  have  heart  trouble 

31.  There's  more  fat  in  beer  so  brewed 

32.  Person  who's  dull  as  the  North  Wind 

33.  Foolish  talk  preceding  line  drive 

34.  Left  sort  of  down  from  art  song 

35.  Fallen  derelict  enthralls  Shylock,  for  example 

36.  Told  another  tale  that's  counted  on? 

37.  He  procures  through  outside  and  inside 

38.  Display  advertising  cut  down  outside 

39.  Draftsman's  vague  reward 

40.  Cockney's  harried— could  be  attacker 

41.  Do  these  basketball  players  form  pools? 

42.  Ducks  down  with  lechers 

43.  Circus  group  freely  speaks  on  the  periphery 

44.  Killy,  e.g.,  loses  one  without  the  French  thirst-quencher 

45.  Hero  destroys  hides,  disintegrates 

46.  Sheep  inroads?  It's  wives  again 

47.  Stern  cut  east 

48.  Waiter  who  gives  you  due  process? 


CONTEST  RULES 

send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Vicious  Circles."  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  June  7. 
senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription 
:o  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be 
Printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  April  puzzle.  "Diametricode,"  are  E.V. 


Reyes,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Lloyd  F.  Botway,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  1  en  Elliott. 
Auburn.  Washington. 

Note  for  beuinners:  The  instructions  above  are  the  special  instructions  for  this 
month's  puzzle.  It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  decipher  clues.  For  the  complete 
introduction  to  clue-solving,  which  appeared  in  the  January  1976  issue,  write  to  The 
Reprint  Department,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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The  BookClub  with  NoTime  Limit. 

You  don  t  have  to  buy  a  book  a  month  or  even  4  a  year 


8 

from 
Brazil 


A  Biography 
Leonard  Moslev 


IT 


1r 


9340  $15.95 

(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


1370  $8.95 


1578  $8.95 


0687  $12.95 


ROBERT 


IHEBCfW 


SYLVIA 
IHHUEirS^IA 
MONEY  ITJTS 
lMHMv  SKI 


SPEER 

ijjjp! 


149b  SU.9b 


/i    k  \ 


JOSEPH 


A  itMlt*  teuton* ; 
mCCNCMMOi 


9035  $8.95 


BRING  f 
EMPTY 


wnaR  w  wt  mma*  aura 


8987  $9.95 


Knmmfa" 


(ham*. 


0232  $8.95 


2733  $8.95 


POSlTfVE 
ADDICTION 


r 


7047  $14.95 

(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


2634  $8  95 


K6P1FS 


HDvVERAND  ■ 
THE  NETTLE 


MMHLUCMSKY 
Mi 
HnNCWHUSE 


8599  $14.95 


ANNE  M3MW 
UNDBERGH 


2022  $12  95 


■ 

•  GREEK 
TIUOSIIKE;. 
IRVING  " 


3632  $7.95       0182  $19.85        7112  $7.95 

Hemingway  Set 
(3  vols  count  as 
1  choice) 


THE 

WINTHROP 
COVENANT 


Z*  55-? 


1214  $8.95 


Mwsreri 
AMr^Slytes 


7948  $10.95 


8557  $15.90      5231  $27.50 

(Combined  pub  ed  )  I    Homer  Set 

(2  vols,  count  as 


3830  $7.95 


9357  $8.95 


ALISDMR 
COOKES 

AMERKA 


1420  $17.95 


Any4for$l 

when  you  join  The  Guild. 
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Q  The  Literary  Guild 

Dept.  KR  102,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


i  .  I 


Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  The 
Literary  Guild.  I  have  printed  the  order  numbers  of  the 
4  books  or  sets  I  want  in  the  boxes  above,  and  agree  to 
the  membership  plan  described  in  the  ad.  Bill  me  only 
$1  plus  shipping  and  handling.  1  understand  that  1  need 
buy  only  4  more  books,  at  regular  low  club  prices, 
whenever  I  want  them. 


Mr. 

Mrs._ 

Miss 


(Please  Print) 


Address - 


Apt. 


City. 


.  State. 


Zip. 


I_ 


Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only.  Canadian  members 
will  be  serviced  from  Toronto.  Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada. 

52-G260 


Uris'  newest  and  most 
powerful  novel  since 
Exodus! 


Here's  how  The  Literary  Guild  works: 
You  get  top  best  sellers  at  up  to  40%  off 
publishers'  edition  prices.  After  your  member- 
ship's accepted,  you  get  your  4  books  for  only 
$1,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  If  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  return  them  within  10 
days  and  we  will  cancel  your  membership  and 
you  owe  nothing.  About  every  4  weeks  (14 
times  a  year)  you'll  be  offered  dozens  of 
exciting  best  sellers  at  up  to  40%  off  through 
your  free  copy  of  the  Literary  Guild  Magazine. 

You  never  have  to  buy  a  minimum  number  of 
books  a  year.  Only  buy  four  more  during  your 
membership,  after  which  you  may  cancel 
anytime.  If  you  want  the  selection  featured  in 
the  magazine  do  nothing,  it  will  be  shipped  to 
you  automatically.  If  you  want  an  alternate, 
or  no  book,  return  the  order  form  marked  with 
your  preference,  by  the  date  specified.  You 
always  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  make  a 
decision.  If  you  get  an  unwanted  selection 
because  you  had  less  than  10  days,  return  it  at 
our  expense.  There  is  a  shipping  and  handling 
charge  on  all  books  shipped.  The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete, 
hardbound  editions,  sometimes  altered  in  size  to  fit  special 
presses  and  save  members  even  more. 
NOTE:  First  number  listed  below  each  book  is  the  order 
_|      number.  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers'  editions. 
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0224  $10.95 
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